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PREFACE. 


Thb  momentoiu  erents  that  have  recently  occaired  in  the  East  of 
Gnrope  were  the  seqael  and  consequence  of  revolutions  whicb  have 
agitated  that  part  of  the  vrorld  for  several  centnriee.  To  thoroaghly 
nnderstand  the  facts  accomplished  within  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
necessarj  to  follow  in  its  principal  featares,  general  resnlta,  and  most 
important  revolations,  the  histoiy  of  the  formation,  grandenr,  and 
decadence  of  the  Ottouan  Ehfiije.  In  tracing  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  ethnical  pecnliarities  of  the  Turks,  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  institntions,  manners,  races,  peoples, 
and  reli^ons  of  the  Empire,  composed  of  so  many  different  elements ; 
and  also  as  far  as  practicable  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  tboee  still  imperfectly  known  countries.  This  last-named  feature, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  great  service  to  geography  aa  well  as  history, 
and  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  who  follow  with  serious  attention 
the  progress  of  events  affecting  what  in  this  country  is  broadly  and 
generally  known  as  the  Eastbrv  Qubbtiok.  The  war  in  Egypt  and 
the  statistics  of  the  Uttoman  Empire  are  derived  from  the  most  trust- 
worthy sources.  For  the  latter  the  Author  has  been  greatly  indebted 
to  recent  researches — notably  those  of  M.  Vladimir  Jaksohitj, 
Director  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  Servia,  and  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bedhonse,  the  well-known  Turkish  scholar,  as  also  Herren  Behm  and 
Wagner. 

The  sources  to  which  recourse  has  been  made  in  the  historical 
portion  of  the  work  are  too  nuroerons  to  cite  here,  but  they  are 
acknowledged  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  foot-notes. 
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TURKEY   OLD   AND   NEW. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thi  recent  war  waged  between  BuBsia  and  Tnrkej  is  onl;  t^e  latest 
episode  in  a  great  conflict  of  races  which  has  lasted  in  £hirope  for 
more  than  five  centuries,  and  the  origin  of  which  bas  to  be  traced 
back  through  a  good  many  more  than  a  thousand  Tears  into  the 
obscnritj  of  primitive  and  barbaric  life  in  Central  AeiA.  A  brief 
review  of  this  ancient  fend  will  help  ns  to  understand  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  strife  that  has  so  long  existed  between  the  two 
nations,  and  also  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  of  the  following 
hJstoij  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Long  ages  before  Greece  or  Rome  existed,  ethnologists  tell  ns,  two 
widely  different  races  occupied  the  more  habitable  parts  of  the  great 
Asiatic  Continent,  and  as  soon  as  they  became  too  nnmeroas  to  follow 
their  nomadic  ways  of  life  withoat  coming  into  collision  with  one 
another,  began  to  stm^le  for  the  mastery.  One  of  these  races,  the 
Mongolian,  spreading  westward  from  China,  helped  to  displace  the 
other  race,  the  Aryan,  already  breaking  into  rival  fragments,  and 
branching  oat  into  independent  nations  and  clusters  of  nationa 
From  the  Aryan  stock  sprang  the  Hindoos  to  the  sonth  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  snccessive  colonies  of  Eelts,  Tentons,  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  others,  who  gradually  took  possession  of  the  chief 
portions  of  Europe.  The  Slavonic  tribes,  more  numerous  but  less 
open  to  civilizing  agencies  than  most  of  the  others,  formed  onn  if 
these  families.  The  vast  tract  of  conntiy  now  known  as  F 
Russia  was  in  conrse  of  time  appropriated  by  them,  before  o 
the  period  of  the  Rotnui  Empire,  and  at  a  later  date  some  branches 
of  them  stretched  eonthward,  and  established  themselves  among  the 
mins  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  that  had  succeeded  to  the  effete  rule  of 
Rome  in  the  East.  Meanwhile  the  Mongol  race  had  in  its  turn  broken 
np  into  separate  nations  and  clusters  of  nations,  of  which  the  Tartars 
were  the  most  lawless  and  daring.  The  newly-fonnded  religion  of  Ma- 
homet, especially  favoured  by  them  and  their  kinsmen,  gave  cohesion 
and  increased  ferocity  to  these  Tartars,  and  after  various  nations  of  them 
had  overrun  and  mastered  the  territoriee  between  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Mediterranean,  we  find  some  tribes  crosKing  the  Caucasus  and 
encroaching  on  the  Knssian  Slavs,  while  the  most  desperate  and 
adventurous  of  them  all,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  aspired  to  the  conquest 
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of  the  Earopeaii  proyiDces  BtlU  under  the  nominal  sway  of  the 
Byzantine  empurorB,  and  also  now  protected  by  the  Slavs.  Hence  it 
waa  that  the  far  more  remote  straggle  between  Mongols  and  Aryans 
in  Asia  was  reprodnoed  in  Europe  by  their  descendants,  the  Tartars 
and  Slavs. 

The  new  struggle  began  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Bnsaian, 
or  Muscovite,  Kmpire  dates  from  the  year  662  ;  bat  it  had  no  solid 
existence  till  seven  hundred  years  later.  Grand  dnkes,  grand  princes, 
and  kings,  without  nnmber,  ruled,  or  attempted  to  rale,  over  the 
disorganized  barbarians,  who  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  immense 
territory,  but  it  was  really  torn  asnnder  by  rival  factions  of  free- 
booters and  military  aggressors,  who  swarmed  in  every  generation. 
Indeed,  the  soIidiBcation  of  the  nation  only  began  in  conseqnence  of 
the  necessity  of  union  among  the  Slavs  to  resist  the  Tartar  invaders, 
and  the  resistance  was  not  snccessfnl  until  they  had  endnred  the 
Tartar  oppression  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  Oolden  Horde, 
as  it  was  called,  invaded  Mnscovy,  and  burnt  Moscow  in  1240.  It 
swept  over  all  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
quered Poland,  ravaged  Hungary,  and  was  barely  prevented  from 
seizing  Germany  as  well.  The  then  Ghand  Prince  of  ^Russia  only 
secnred  for  himself  a  continnance  of  nominal  authority  by  becoming 
a  tributary  of  the  Tartar  conqueror,  and  his  successors  had  to  submit 
to  this  galling  yoke  until  1481,  when  the  revolt  of  Ivan  the  Threatening 
was  snccessfnl,  and  the  last  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  killed  in 
battle.  Ivan  the  Threatening's  grandson,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  was  the 
first  Czar  of  Russia,  and  from  his  time  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Oi-eat, 
amid  freqaent  civil  war  and  almost  constant  anarchy,  the  nation 
slowly  grew ;  but  more  than  that  century  and  a  half  were  needed  for 
its  recovery  from  the  oppression  which  left  in  the  mind  of  every 
patriotic  Bnssian  a  bitter  natred  of  all  Tartars,  and  all  of  the  Tartar's 
Kindred  and  religion.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  chief  objects  of  that 
hatred  should  have  been,  and  should  still  be,  the  Turks,  who  had 
in  the  meanwhile  conquered  Constantinople,  and  established  in  Europe 
a  dominion  which  extended  to  the  Russian  frontier,  and  that,  along 
with  their  hatred  of  the  Turks,  should  hare  been  maintained  a  yearn* 
ing  to  deliver  from  Turkish  tyranny  their  own  less  fortanate  kinsmen 
and  fellow  religionists  south  of  the  Danube. 

It  was  in  1321,  about  eighty  years  after  the  invasion  of  Russia  by 
the  Golden  Horde,  that  the  Ottoman  Turks  crossed  the  BosphoruB 
to  make  their  first  raid  in  Europe.  It  took  them  1<10  years  to  conquer 
Constantinople ;  bnt  before  that  final  exploit  was  achieved  they  had 
overrun  and  mastered  nearly  all  the  country  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  from  the  .i^gean  to  the'  Danube.  The  Moldavians  and 
Wallachians,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  and  others — most 
of  them  being  of  Slavonic  or^n,  or  containing  a  large  admix- 
ture of  Slavonic  blood,  and  all  belonging  to  the  same  religion 
as  the  Russian  Slavs — had  made  far  greater  advances  in  civilization 
than  their  noriihem  kinsfolk;  but  perhaps  this  civilization  made 
their  conquest  all  the  easier,  and  they  fell  quickly  under  the  dominion 
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of  the  mvaderB.  Of  what  n&tiiTe  that  dominion,  'was  daring  tho  first 
three  centariea  or  bo,  we  shall  read  in  these  dark  pages  of  Tarldsh 
history,  and  in  the  records  of  travellers'  visits  to  the  coantry.  What 
it  has  continued  to  be  in  those  provinces  left  to  the  nncontroUed 
anthority  of  the  Tnrks,  the  proceedings  id  Bolearia  and  Bosnia  some 
tivo  or  three  rears  since  show  na  only  too  vividly  and  paiofally.  Con- 
siderable modifications  in  the  lot  of  the  commnnities  subject  to  the 
Ottomans  have  taken  place,  however,  daring  the  past  century  or 
more.  This  has  been  mainly  dne  to  the  spread  of  civilizinjr  inSnences 
from  Western  £urope,  affecting  to  some  extent  the  Turks  themselves, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  their  rivals  and  enemies.  Before  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great — ^that  is,  till  aboat  a  century  and  a  half  ago — the 
Eastern  half  of  Europe  was  European  only  in  name.  Under  his 
hand  the  huge  nnwieldv  Rassian  Empire  first  took  some  sort  of 
orderly  shape,  and  since  his  day  it  has  steadily  increased  in  size,  and 
yet  more  in  power.  One  consequence  of  its  development  has  been 
the  havoc  committed  by  it  among  the  disorganized  commnnities  ont- 
side  its  borders.  Tarkey  furnished  one  cluster  of  these  comm.unities, 
till  then  very  loosely  bound  together  under  the  central  authorities  of 
the  Sultans  in  Constantinople.  The  immediat«  effect  of  Bassian 
aggrandizement  upon  the  Porto  has  undoubtedly  been  to  compel  it  to 
adopt  a  store  vigorous  policy — whether  more  prudent  uid  states- 
manlike, or  more  reckless  and  tyrannical,  we  need  not  say — towards 
the  inhabitants  in  the  several  provinces  under  its  own  set  of  states- 
men or  tyrants;  the  result  has  been  a  gradual  breaking  off  of  those 
provinces  in  which  the  aggravated  miagovemment,  instead  of 
strengthening  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  has  bred  so  much 
fresh  resistance  and  confusion  that  they  could  no  longer  be  controlled 
l^  the  central  authority,  and  ^hich,  invoking  and  obtaining  Bossian 
ud,  have  secured  their  partial  independence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  aid  thus  given  by  Russia  to  the 
Moldavians,  Wallachians,  Servians,  and  Greeks  has  been  wholly 
disinterested,  or  based  exclusively  upon  sympathies  of  race  and  re- 
ligion ;  bat,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  prompting  the 
Czars  and  statesmen,  it  isevidentthatsympathiesof  race  and  religion, 
joined  with  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Turks,  have  always  been 
powerful  among  the  Russian  people.  From  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  records  about  them,  the  Slavonians  in  Russia  have 
looked  npon  the  whole  country  from  the  White  Sea  down  to  the 
Black  Sea  as  theirs  by  right.  As  far  back  as  the  year  904  we  find 
them  invading  Constantinople,  and  before  at^  separate  Slavonic  com- 
munities had  been  planted  south  of  the  Danube,  aiming  to  gain 
possession  of  the  district.  When  the  Greek  Empire  had  cmmbled 
away,  and  the  Russian  grand  princes  became  the  heads  of  the  Greek 
Church,  their  desire  to  gain  the  holy  city  of  their  religion  gave  new 
lest  to  their  political  ambition.  Ever  since  they  have  freed  them, 
selves  from  Mahometan  oppressors,  and  have  seen  Constantinople  in 
the  hands  of  Uahometans,  their  ambition,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
has  been  yet  farther  intensified.     Ivan  the  Threatening's  triumph 
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OTBT  the  Golden  Horde,  and  bis  exptilsionof  the  Tartars  from  Russia, 
vere  followed,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  by  Iran  the  Terrible's  victories 
over  the  Tartars  in  their  own  territories,  and  his  invasion  of  the 
Crimea,  at  that  time  no  part  of  Bnssia.  All  his  Bnccessors  vho  were 
not  too  mach  absorbed  in  internal  qnarrels  carried  on,  or  tried  to 
carry  on,  the  work,  and  Peter  the  Great  moat  zealonsly  of  all. 
Peter's  most  sacred  legacy  to  the  nation  that  he  really  hnilt  np  was 
the  overthrow  of  Tnrk^-  Catherine  II.  conqnered  the  Crimea  ia 
1771,  and  acquired  Azofl  in  1774.  What  Nicholas  did,  and  attempted, 
daring  his  long  reign  is  well  known.  By  the  treaty  of  Akennann 
in  1826  he  obtained  Bnssian  protection  for  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Servia.  In  coniunction  with  England  he  secured  the  independence 
of  Greece  in  1830,  He  embarked  on  the  Crimean  war  in  1853. 
That  there  should  have  been  bo  long  a  panse  as  one-and -twenty  years 
in  the  conflict  between  Uusaia  and  Tnrkey  is  the  fact  to  be  wondered 
at,  rather  than  that  war  shonld  have  been  resumed  so  soon.  It  is  a 
fend  of  races  that,  extending  from  time  immemonal,  can  only  termi- 
nate with  the  utter  overthrow  of  one  or  other  of  them.  As  to  which 
of  the  two  is  destined  to  be  overthrown,  that  is  a  problem  by  no 
means  eany  of  solution. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


1.  Anlationitm  of  the  Eatt  and  the  Wetl. 
The  £^t  and  the  West  form  two  distinct  worlds  oE  popnlations, 
mannere,  beliefs,  between  wbicb  there  baa  been  perpetnal  hatred  and 
strife,  which  have  songht,  down  to  the  present  time,  to  invade  and 
dominate  each  other.  The  remote  af^s  saw  that  antagoniam  marked 
chieBy  bj  the  invasions  of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  invasions 
glorionslj-  repulsed  bj  the  European  victories  of  Salamis  and  Mara- 
thon; then  came  the  reaction  of  the  West  npon  the  East  hj  the 
conqnests  of  Alexander,  which  was  continned  and  completed  by  the 
Roman  domination.  Western  Asia  seemed  then  for  ever  acquired  to 
civilization;  barbarism,  driven  back  within  the  unknown  table-lands 
of  Thibet,  was  henceforward  impotent  to  invade  Europe ;  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  sea  which  nnites  and  separatee  the  East  and  the  West, 
became  solely  an  European  sea;  finally,  Christianity,  given  by  the 
conqnered  to  the  conqnerors,  in  uniting  them  by  the  sorest  of  all 
bonds,  appeared  to  have  consummated  for  ever  the  work  of  pacifica- 
tion commenced  by  arms.  That  pacification  was  not,  however, 
de6nitive :  neither  the  Roman  power  nor  the  Christian  faith  had 
sncceeded  in  blending  those  two  natures  so  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  when  the  Roman  world  divided  itself  into  Eastern  Empire  and 
Western  Empire,  the  struggle  commenced. 

It  manifested  itself  at  first  by  the  creeds :  Christianity  separated 
itself  into  rival  Churches ;  that  of  the  East  was  speedily  vitiated  by 
the  sophistical  and  disputations  spirit,  the  subtle  and  allegorical 
ima^nation,  the  frivolous  and  corrupt  manners  of  Qreece  ;  it  wandered 
into  the  most  dangerous  controversies,  into  errors  which  caused  the 
human  race  to  relapse  into  the  paths  of  the  past ;  finally,  it  becanie  the 
mother  of  unmerons  sects,  daug'htBrs  of  ancient  philosophic  schools,  and 
which  seemed  all  to  have  one  thought  in  common,  the  negation,  more 
or  less  veiled,  of  the  divinity  of  Jesns  Christ.  That  fatal  thought,  which 
made  of  Christianity  only  a  non-reveaJed  and  an  invented  relij^on, 
with  the  mental  reservabon  that  a  better-inspired  legislator  m^ht 
some  day  bring  forward  one  more  perfect,  was  destined  to  give  birth 
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to  a  snpreme  heresy  or  new  religion — Islamism,  for  IslamiBin  is  no 
other  than  &  bastard  Chr  stiEmitf,  incompleto  and  barbaroas,  the  oS- 
Bpring  of  the  heresies  of  Anna,  Eatychas,  and  Nestorina. 


2.  Mahomet,  the  Koran.  Us  Dogmas  and  Precepts. 

A.  man  of  marvellons  genius,  Uahomet,  bom  in  570,  having  seen 
that  state  of  the  East,  announced  himself  as  eent  from  G)od  to  explain 
the  laws  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  and  to  continue  their  'work ;  he  said 
that  the  Oospel  had  been  the  vaj  of  salvation  during  six  centnries, 
bnt  that,  the  Christians  having  forgotten  the  laws  of  their  founder, 
he  was  the  Paraclete  whose  coming  had  been  predicted,  the  last  and 
most  perfect  of  the  prophets  ;•  conseqnentlj,  he  resnmed  in  his 
doctrine  the  Arian,  Ifestorian,  and  Ent^chian  heresies,  mixed  them 
np  with  Jewish  practices,  adjusted  them  to  Arab  manners,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Unity  of  God  alone.  It  was  not  a  new  religion  that  he 
annonnced,  bnt  the  old  religion  of  Moses  and  of  Jesns,  purified  and 
transformed. 

Mahomet  at  first  had  in  view,  when  he  fonnded  his  doctrine,  only 
Arabia,  his  native  conntir-,  then  plunged  into  the  wildest  idolatry, 
and  that  religion  was,  in  tact,  an  immense  benefit  to  it,  as  for  all  the 
barbarons  conntries  that  adopted'it.  "What  you  said  of  our  poverty, 
of  OUT  divisions,  of  our  borlMiroua  condition,"  said  an  Arab  deputy 
to  the  Persian  King  Tezdedjerd,  "  was  jast  formerly.  Tes,  we  were 
so  miserable,  that  men  amongst  us  were  seen  to  sustain  themselves 
upon  insects  and  serpents,  some  pnt  their  danghters  to  death  to  avoid 
sharing  their  food  with  them.  Plnnged  in  the  darkness  of  anper- 
stition  and  idolatry,  lawless  and  uncurbed,  for  ever  enemies  of  one 
another,  we  were  only  occupied  with  mutually  pillaging  and  destroy- 
ing onrselves.  That  is  what  we  have  be^ ;  we  are  now  a  new 
people.  Qod  has  raised  np  in  the  midst  of  ns  a  man,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  Arabs  by  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  by  his  virtues, 
1^  his  genins,  and  has  chosen  him  to  be  His  envoy  and  Hie  prophet. 
By  the  organs  of  that  man,  God  has  said  to  us :  *  I  am  the  One 
Eternal  God,  Creator  of  the  Universe.  My  benevolence  sends  yon  a 
gnide  to  direct  yonr  steps ;  the  way  that  he  points  out  to  you  will 
Bave  yon  from  l^e  pnnishments  which  I  reserve  in  another  life  for 
the  impious  and  the  cruel,  and  will  lead  yon  near  Me  in  the  regions 
of  bliss.'  We  have  believed  in  the  prophet's  mission;  we  have 
recognized  that  his  words  were  the  words  of  Qod ;  hie  commands  the 
commands  of  God;  the  religion  that  he  uinoanced  to  ns  the  only 
true  religion.  He  has  enlightened  our  minds,  he  has  extii^piished 
onr  hatreds,  he  has  united  ns  in  a  society  of  brotherhood  under  lawB 
dictated  by  divine  wisdom."  t  The  truth  of  that  eulogium  bestowed 
by  the  Arab  people  upon  its  benefactor  cannot  be  denied  ;  Mahomet 
civilized  Arabia.     Religion,  morals,  legislation,  society,  all  was  con- 
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tained  in  the  scattered  otiaptera  of  the  Koran,  source  of  tJl  I&w, 
principle  of  &11  datj ;  MiiasuInutD  society  sprang  from  it  in  its 
eDtiretj,  Therefore  do  the  Masenlmaiis  profess  the  most  profoand 
Tenemtion  for  that  sacred  book ;  they  never  open  it  but  with  tokens 
of  respect ;  they  read  it,  they  cite  and  apply  it,  unceasingly ;  they 
inscribe  verses  from  it  everywhere  upon  the  walls  of  their  mosqnes 
and  in  the  interior  of  their  houses ;  it  is  the  guide  of  all  their  actions, 
the  constant  role  of  their  whole  life,  their  sole  hook.  And  the 
hundred  and  fourteen  chapters  or  euTat  revealed  to  the  prophet  are 
not  only  ^^raven  in  the  memory  of  the  believers :  theirspirit  breathes 
in  all  their  institutions,  manners,  thonghts.  The  Koran  is  for  the 
UoBsnlmans  very  nearly  what  the  Bible  was  for  the  Hebrews,  and 
moch  more  than  what  the  Qospel  is  for  the  Christians  :  it  embraces 
all  the  relatione  of  political  life,  civil  and  religious,  and  regulates 
alike  the  conscience  of  individuals  and  the  duties  of  the  State,  the 
government  of  nations  and  the  details  of  the  household. 

lalainism  encloses,  in  reality,  only  a  single  dogma,  the  unity  of 
God,  a  dogma  which  dominates  and  fecundates  all  the  new  religion, 
and  which  must  have  appeared  like  light  itself  at  that  epoch,  when 
the  Greek  heresies  had  obscured  and  even  dishonoured  it.  "  God  is 
one,"  said  Uahomet,  "  and  the  God  eternal.  He  has  not  b^^t  and 
is  not  begotten.  He  has  no  equal."  In  placing  Jesus  in  the  front 
rank  of  prophets,  in  acknowledging  his  miracles  and  his  divine 
mission,  in  treating  his  mother  as  a  holy  and  immaculate  virgin,  he 
rejects  as  idolatry  the  Trinity  of  the  Christians. 

To  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God,  Islamism  adds  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  future  rewards.  The  tortures  of  hell,  the  joys  of 
paradise,  are  represented,  in  the  Koran,  by  coarse  imagery ;  but, 
after  having  described  the  material  delights  reserved  for  the  just 
man,  Mahomet  adds  ;  "The  most  favoured  of  God  will  be  he  who 
shall  behold  his  face  night  and  morning:  that  is  a  happiness  which 
transcends  all  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  as  the  ocean  surpasses  a 
drop  of  dew." 

The  worship  is,  like  the  dogma,  of  an  extreme  simplicity :  no 
mysteries,  no  altars,  no  images  of  any  kind,  not  even  priests.*  The 
practice  of  Islamism  consists  solely  in  prayers,  alms,  fosting,  in  ablu- 
tions  which  are  hygienic  obligations  appropriate  to  the  climate. 
Pnyer  is  an  essential  duty  :  it  is  offered  up  Gve  times  daily — at  sun- 
rise, at  noon,  at  three  o'clock,  at  sunset,  at  night.  The  mueiiin  pro- 
claims  t£e  hours  of  those  five  prayers  by  crying  from  the  top  of  the 
towers  or  minarets  of  the  mosques  :  "  God  is  great !  I  attest  that 
there  is  only  one  God  1  I  attest  that  Mahomet  is  God's  prophet. 
Come  to  prayer !  Come  to  salvation  !  God  is  great !  "  It  is  the 
formula  of  announcement,  edhan,  adopted  by  the  prophet.  The  face 
of  the  Mussulman  in  prayer  must  always  be  turned  towards  Mecca. 
Finally,  cireomcision,  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  the  sancti£cation  of 
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Friday,  the  fast  of  Bhamadan,  resembling  the  Chrietian  Lent,  abeti- 
nenoe  from  wine,  from  blood  and  the  flesh  of  pork,  afe  other  external 
practiceB  imposed  upon  Mnsenlmans. 

Bat  Mahomet  did  not  reduce  religion  to  those  external  signs. 
"  The  flesh  and  blood  of  victims,"  he  said  himself,  "  ascend  not  up  to 
God ;  it  is  your  piety  that  reaches  him."  • 

"  Virtue  consists  not  in  turning  one's  face  during  prayer  towards 
the  East  or  the  West,  but  holieving  in  Qod  and  the  last  day,  in  the 
Book  and  the  prophets ;  in  giving  for  the  love  of  God,  in  succouring 
<me's  parents,  the  indigent  and  the  traveller,  in  ransoming  captives, 
in  observing  prayer,  in  doing  charity,  in  keeping  one's  engagements, 
by  showing  oneself  patient  in  adversity,  in  times  of  hardship  and 
violence.     Hiose  who  do  thus  are  just  and  God-fearing,"  t 

"  Prayer,"  said  the  Khalife  Omar,  "  conducts  us  haJf-way  towards 
God ;  fating  leads  us  to  the  gate  of  his  palace ;  charity  allows  us 
to  enter  therein."  Alma  are  obligatory;  they  are  fised  for  each  indi- 
vidual at  a  tenth  {lecat)  of  his  poaseBstODs.  Those  whoae  liberalities 
are  conferred  through  ostentation  will  derive  no  profit  from  their 
work.  Praiseworthy  if  they  exercise  charity  publicly,  believers  will 
be  the  more  so  every  time  that  they  practise  it  in  secret.J  Hospi- 
tality is  in  the  same  way  prescribed  by  law  and  practised  with  the 
same  simplicity. 

The  consequence  of  that  universal  charity,  to  be  found  in  every 
page  of  the  Koran,  is  a  feeling  of  equality  and  fraternity  which  is  as 
profound  in  the  manners  as  in  the  law,  and  the  basis  of  all  Mnssal- 
man  society.  "  There  are  neither  princes  nor  beggars  in  Islamism," 
said  the  first  Khalife ;  "  there  are  only  Mussulmans."  No  nobility, 
no  castes,  no  classes,  no  privileges,  no  distinctions ;  the  lowest  and 
poorest  of  believers  ascends  quite  naturally  to  the  highest  functions 
of  the  State  by  his  intelligence  or  his  virtue ;  he  descends  thence 
without  shame,  and  thns  returns  simply  into  his  poverty. 

Thus,  as  will  be  seen,  the  morality  of  the  Koran  is  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel,  and  in  all  questions  which  do  not  touch  upon  dopna, 
that  book  is  almost  always  accordant  with  Christianity:  it  recom- 
mends the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  love  of  one  another,  good  faith 
even  towards  infidels ;  it  cutsos  pride,  anger,  and  especially  hypoc- 
risy i  but  with  a  contradiction  tl^t  is  not  rare  in  its  code,  it  admita 
of  revenge,  the  le^e  talionit,  evil  for  evil.  Notwithstanding  that,  and 
to  sum  op,  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  of  Mahomet  is  only  a  plagia- 
rism of  the  Gospel  accommodated  to  the  barbarous  manners  of 
Arabia.  "  Thns,"  remarks  an  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  "  it 
would  be  more  exact  to  call  its  votaries  heretics  than  unbelieverB ; 
but  custom  has  prevailed."§ 

•  Somt  iiiL  T.  38.  +  3u™t  u,  t.  172. 

t  Sunt  ii.  T.  266  and  faliowing. 

§  Jacqaei  de  Vilrj,  "Hiiloin  dM  Crolgades,"  Ht.  i. 
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3.  Errors  of  Ike  Koran. 
If  Uabomet  approaches  Christiaiiitr  throngh  ita  morality,  he 
Mperates  himself  from,  it  by  three  grand  errors,  which  dominate  and 
characterize  his  doctrine,  which  open  an  abyss  of  separation  between 
Christians  and  Uussnlmans,  which  are  the  canse  of  the  immobility 
of  the  latter  in  face  of  the  progressive  advance  of  the  former,  which 
in  short  includes  the  whole  secret  of  the  destinies  of  lElam.ism. 
Those  three  errors  are :  the  confnBion  of  the  civil  and  the  religions 
law,  fatal  predestination,  the  abasement  and  plurality  of  women. 

1.  The  Koran  is  asserted  to  be  a  work  inspired  by  Ood,  perfect 
and  immntable,  and,  as  it  is  a  political  and  civil  as  well  as  a  religions 
code,  it  follows  that  nothing  can  be  changed  in  the  social  order,  snch 
as  the  Koran  has  regulated  it,  withont  impiety  and  sacrilege.* 
What  Christianity  has  separated,  God  and  Coesar,  the  spiritual  power 
and  the  temporal  power,  is  thus  fonnd  reunited  anij  confonnded,  and 
the  concentration  of  those  two  powers  has  brought  about  despotism. 
Moreover,  the  Koran  having  only  been  annonnced  by  Mahomet  in 
fn^jments,  and  during  a  space  of  twenty-three  years,  contains 
numerous  contradictions ;  and  its  interpretation  is  not  confided  to  a 
supreme  and  infallible  aothority,  but  to  the  judgment  of  the  alemat, 
learned  or  literate,  whom  the  Khalifes,  ovorwholmed  by  temporal 
abirs,  have  chai^d  with  religions  and  judicial  functions  which  they 
can  no  longer  fulfil :  those  ulenias,  which  have  become  a  very  power, 
ful  body,  have  every  interest  to  let  the  civil  law  be  confounded  with 
the  ruligious,  and,  consequently,  are  opposed  to  any  change  and  all 
reform. 

2.  Fatal  predestination  is  inscribed  even  in  the  name  of  the  reli- 

S'Oa,  IsloTji,  "  abandoned  of  God,"  and  in  that  of  his  votaries, 
oslem,  "resigned  to  God."  "  The  elect,  as  the  reprobate,"  savs 
Mahomet,  "  is  predestined  to  happiness  or  woe  eternal,  being  yet  ike 
one  and  the  other  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother."  "  Among  man- 
kind, many  a  one  will  be  reprobate,  many  aone  blttsaed."  "Man  dies 
only  by  the  will  of  God,  according  to  the  book  which  fixes  the  term 
of  his  life."  +  And  that  terrible  dogma  regards  not  only  individuals, 
but  nations.  "  Every  people  has  its  time,"  says  the  Koran;  "when 
the  term  has  come,  men  can  neither  recede  nor  advance."  It  is  this 
dogma  which  must  inspire  its  votaries  with  the  blind  spirit  of  con- 
quest, contempt  of  death,  fanaticism ;  but  also  with  the  stolid  sab- 
mtssion  to  despotism,  political  apathy,  the  resistance  to  all  reform, 
immobility.  The  vlemas,  however,  relying  upon  the  authority  of 
the  old  imang,  have  repeatedly  declared  that  predestination  regards 
only  the  future  life,  and  that  the  Koran  leaves  man  all  his  freewill ; 

*  RniDfroBa  «umplM  night  b«  cited.  Thut,  in  tbew  recant  timai,  tbe  OttowHi 
OoTcniMiit  could  onlj  introdnce  Taodaation  and  qnanntine  into  tb«  Kmpire  b;  com- 
bcUng  popnlir  prejndkea  throngh  the  aid  of  an  interpretation  mare  or  Ins  exact  of  thi 
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bnt  that  belief  is  instinctive  in  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  Massnl* 
mans ;  it  pleases  them,  it  agrees  with  their  careless  nature,  with 
their  innate  reckleasnees,  their  oriental  life  ;  it  gives  them,  moreover, 
in  adversity,  a  singnlar  dignity,  and  inapires  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate Trith  contentment  with  their  lot,  the  absence  of  all  envy,  a 
resienation  which  baa  something  of  the  evangelic. 

Mahomet  coansels,  aa  laudable,  the  restricting  oneself  to  one  wife, 
bnt  he  permits  the  taking  of  four  legitimate,  and  as  many  illegitimate 
or  slaves  as  can  be  supported.  The  offspring  of  those  diverse  unions 
were  equal,*  Women  might  be  purchased ;  they  were  repudiated  at 
the  will  of  the  husband ;  they  lived  continually  shut  np ;  they 
received  no  instruction ;  they  had  no  dowry ;  they  were,  in  short, 
only  instruments  of  pleasure.  Polygamy,  donbtless,  is  only  practised 
in  the  East  by  comparatively  a  few  men — those  ciily  capable  of 
supporting  the  ezpeuBes  and  luxury  of  a  harem  ;  but  the  principle  of 
the  abasement  of  women  shows  itself  not  the  less  in  the  manners, 
with  all  their  conBequences — that  is  to  say,  in  the  imperfect  condition 
of  the  family.  However,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mahomet  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  women,  who,  before  him,  were,  in  Arabia,  treated  as 
animals.  "  Men,"  said  he,  "you  have  rights  over  joar  women,  and 
yonr  women  have  rights  over  you.  Their  duty  is  not  to  sully  your 
couch  by  an  adulterous  intercourse :  if  they  fail  therein,  Ood  permits 
yott  to  no  longer  cohabit  with  them,  and  to  beat  them,  but  not  so  far 
as  to  deprive  them  of  life.  If  they  conduct  themselves  well,  you 
ought  to  nourish  and  clothe  them  suitably.  Treat  them  with  kindness 
and  affection.  They  have  delivered  up  their  persons  to  you,  trusting 
in  God,  and  that  is  a  trust  which  God  has  confided  to  you."t  Before 
his  time,  the  father  of  a  family  put  his  daughters  to  death  when  he 
fonnd  them  burthensome  ;  but,  one  day,  one  of  his  principal  chiefs, 
converted  to  Islamism,  found  bim  holding  on  his  knees  a  little  girl, 
whom  he  wascareasing.  "  What  is  that  litfle  lamb  you  are  petting  ?  " 
asked  the  Arab.  "It  is  my  child," replied  the  prophet.  "  By  heaven," 
rejoined  Cays,  son  of  Acim,  "  I  have  had  many  little  girls  like  that, 
bnt  I  have  bnried  them  all  alive."  Mahomet  abolished  that  execrable 
custom.  He  commanded  children  to  show  love,  respect,  toid  humility 
to  their  mother,  more  especiallj'  still  towards  their  father.  "  O, 
Mussulmans  !  "  said  he,  "  the  kiss  given  by  a  child  to  its  mother 
equals  in  sweetness  that  which  we  shall  impress  upon  the  sill  of 
paradise.     A  daughter  wins  paradise  at  the  feet  of  her  mother." 

The  Koran  having  been,  originally,  an  immutable  rule,  destined  for 
a  particular  race,  the  three-fold  error  that  we  have  pointed  out  had 
not  at  first  grave  consequences  ;  the  union  of  the  religious  and  civil 
power  was  so  conformable  to  the  habitudes  ot  patriarchal  life, 
fatalism  so  consonant  to  the  slothful  nature  of  the  Arab,  the  plurality 
of  wives  so  suitable  to  his  gross  and  voluptuous  habits,  that  those 
preecriptions  were  proper  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity  in  a 

*  Cftotalnda  Panerkl,  "Histoira  dm  Antbea,"t.  lii.     (Elmer,   "Dm  KM»  de  la 
Religion  de  Ualuimet  mr  i'Baprit,  las  Mceora  et  le  QonTernement  dee  Tenples,"  Ac 
+  Bnmt— VsijobI,  t  258. 
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oation  'whose  exceptional  position  seemed  to  have  destined  it  to  ft 
perpetnitl  immobility.  lalamiam,  semi- Christian  semi- barbarian,  was 
the  most  purified  religion  that  it  could  receive,  and  the  legislation 
best  appropriate  to  its  genios,  its  manners,  to  all  its  conditions  of 
existence.  Transported  amon^  a  people  of  a  difFerent  geains,  npon 
whom  the  vicinage  of  Europe  imposed  a  more  active  life,  those  prin- 
ciples most  have  produced  the  most  fatal  results.  The  history  of 
the  Mossnlman  states  is,  therefore,  everywhere  the  same  :  a  period  of 
Rkpid  conquests  and  great  splendour,  followed  by  a  precocious  and 
incnnible  decadence ;  everywhere  feebleness  and  discord,  inseparable 
from  excess  of  ahsolate  power,  with  a  society  which  emits,  at  first, 

S learns  of  civilization ;  then  becomes  immobile,  retrogrades,  and 
eecends  by  degrees  to  the  semi-savage  state.  After  having  re- 
awakened the  old  stmggle  of  the  East  and  the  West,  after  having 
precipitated  the  peoples  into  that  strn^le  with  an  irresistible  vigoar, 
Islamism,  "  the  religion  of  the  sword,"  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  to 
conquer,  ceased  to  propagate  itself ;  it  did  not  subjugate  the  peoples 
in  order  to  convert  and  render  them  better,  but  to  ransom  and 
dominate  them.  It  founded  nothing  dorable;  it  haa  everywhere 
shown  iteetf  impotent  in  face  of  the  peaceful  propaganda  and 
progressive  principles  of  Christianity.  All  the  empires  that  Islam 
has  successively  raised  up  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
thre^^Tnrkey,  Persia,  and  Morocco — all  three  struck  with  decrepi- 
tude, and  without  hope,  life,  or  future,  save  on  condition  of  trans- 
forming themselves  radically  by  the  abandonment  of  the  triple  error 
contained  in  the  code  of  Mahomet. 
Let  ns  retnm  to  history. 


4,  Death  ofitahomeL — Arab  Conquests. 

Mahomet  preached  at  first  his  dootrine  at  Mecca :  he  was 
persecnted  there  ;  condemned  to  death  by  the  Sheik  Abou-Sophian, 
ne  took  refuge  in  Medina  with  his  disciples  (622).  From  that  event 
dates  the  era  of  the  Mahometans  called  kegira  or  flight  Medina 
acknowledged  the  proscribed  as  prophet  and  sovereign.  Then  he 
declared  that  Gk>d  ordered  him  to  propagate  his  religion  by  the 
sword,  "  the  sword,"  said  he,  "  which  opens  heaven  and  hell."  "  Be 
humane  and  jnst  among  yonrselvcs,"  said  he  to  his  followers;  "all 
Mussulmans  are  brothers  ;  but  let  not  two  religions  subsist  in  Arabia : 
idolatry  is  worse  than  murder.  The  sacred  months  expired,  slay  the 
infidels  everywhere  that  you  may  find  them."  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
"the  prophet,  who  was  at  once  a  torch  to  light  the  world,  and  a 
sword  to  strike  the  impious,"  had  subjected  all  Arabia  to  his  doctrines 
and  his  arms. 

He  did  not  stop  there.  "  I  have  a  mission,"  said  be,  "  to  fight  the 
infidels  until  they  cir :  There  are  none  other  Godt  hut  Cfod.  When 
they  have  prononnced  those  words,  they  have  safeguarded  their  blood 
and  tlieir  possessions  from  all  injury  on  my  part ;  as  to  their  belief, 
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they  shall  render  account  oi  it  to  God."  He  then  divided  the  earth 
into  two  parts,  Dar-ul-Itlatn,  the  hoose  of  Islam,  and  Dar-ul-Harb, 
the  house  of  the  war  or  conntiy  of  the  infidels,  and  he  said  to  his 
followers :  "  Achieve  mj  works,  extend  on  all  sides  the  house  of 
Islam  ;  the  hoase  of  war  is  tor  God,  God  gives  it  to  yon."  That  was 
a  proclamation  of  the  jehad,  or  state  of  permanent  war,  a  state  whioh 
might  be  suspended  by  treaties,  bnt  which  subsists  by  law  so  long  as 
there  remains  a  single  infidel  unconverted  to  Islamism,  or  who  lias 
not  consented  to  pay  the  tribnt«.*  He  traced  even  the  plan  of  the 
conquest,  regulated  beforehand  the  condition  of  the  conquered 
nations,  and  promised  to  the  believers  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  at  the  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  enter  Syria 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  died  (632),  leaving  of  bis  seventeen  women 
only  a  daughter  named  Fatima,  married  to  the  first  of  his  disciples, 
Ali.  His  work  aocomplished  itself  after  him  :  he  had  caused  to  pasa 
into  the  souls  of  all  his  followers  his  warlike  fanaticism.  "The 
UuBsulman,"  says  the  Koran,  "is  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  God ;  be 
enrols  himself  by  conscience;  the  handling  of  arms  is  for  him  a 
religious  act."  Once  under  the  standard,  he  cannot  refuse  to  fight, 
eves  in  a  duel,  when  bis  chief  commands.  Desertion  or  refusal  to 
contribute  to  the  costs  of  the  war  are  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  most 
odions  of  crimes.  Children,  fools  and  maniacs,  are  alone  exempted 
from  fighting ;  and,  as  war  is  a  holy  work,  it  ought  only  to  be  waged 
by  holy  men ;  no  games,  no  debannhea,  not  even  idle  words  in  the 
camp  of  the  faithful ;  prayer  must  alone  be  a  distraction  from 
fighting.t  "  Fight,"  said  Mahomet,  "  even  to  extermination.  Some 
few  among  you  will  fall  in  the  struggle ;  for  those  who  perish, 
pai'adise ;  for  the  survivors,  victoiy."  Paradiie  it  in  front  of  you — 
hell  behind;  with  those  words  alone,  the  succeesors  of  Mahomet 
hurried  away  the  believers  to  the  conqneeta  of  the  East  and  the 
West. 

The  Arab  chiefs  elected  to  succeed  Mahomet,  his  father-in-law, 
Abn-Bekr,  who  took  the  title  of  Khalife  y  repml  Allah,  vicar  of  the 
prophet  of  God ;  but  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  protested  against 
that  election,  and  commenced  the  first  schism  of  Islam.  However, 
the  holy  war  opened  against  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of 
the  Persians,  empires  enfeebled  by  factions,  defended  by  mercenary 
troops,  divided  by  religions  sects  whose  minds  were  favoDrable  to 
Islamism.  Mahomet  had  only  been  intolerant  in  Arabia,  where  he 
desired  that  his  religion  should  reign  undivided ;  but,  in  order  to 
favour  exterior  conqnests,  he  had  recommended  indulgence  towards 
the  Kitabi,  or  the  peoples  who  had  received  booke,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Christians  and  Jews.  "  The  nations,"  he  had  said,  "  who  shall 
embrace  your  faith  will  be  assimilated  to  yourselves ;  they  will  enjoy 
the  same  advantages,  and  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  duties ;  to 
those  who  shall  desire  to  preserve  their  beliefs,  impose  only  the 
obligation  of  declaring  themselves  your  subjects  and  paying  you 
*  Uliioliil,  "IsttenDpon  Turkey." 
+  Saritiv.  T.  75,  79  ;  fi.  38,  3»,  *«. 
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tribate,  in  ezcliange  for  wMch  jon  will  cover  them  ^1111  joar  pro- 
tection ;  bat  those  who  shall  refoee  to  accept  IslamiBm  or  the 
copditioii  of  tributaries,  fight  them  eren  to  extermination."  Ereiy- 
where  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of  Jesna  were  therefore  exhorted  to 
admit  "the  more  perfect  revelation  of  Mahomet;  everywhere  the 
Christian  heretics  manifested  a  siacere  and  cordial  atlaohment  for 
the  Mahometans."*  Nestorians,  Arians,  Eatjchians,  at  the  first 
mmmons,  welcomed  them  as  deliverers,  hastened  to  embrace  the  new 
religion  and  stifle  their  discords  in  a  new  apostasy'.  As  for  those 
who  were  nnwilling  to  renounce  their  faith,  they  adapted  themselves 
readily  to  the  conditiona  which  the  conqnerors  offered  them. 

Jernsalem  was  the  first  city  rendered  tributary  (637),  and  the  act 
-which  consecrated  the  snbniission  of  the  Holy  City  served  as  a  model 
for  all  the  transactions  of  the  MnssulmaQs  with  the  peoples  who, 
became  rayahg,  desired  to  preserve  their  religion  by  means  of  a  tribute. 
The  following  were  the  principal  clanses  of  the  capitnlation :  The 
Christians  shall  pay  an  annnal  rent;  they  shall  neither  monnt  on 
horseback,  nor  carry  arms,  nor  change  garments  ;  they  shall  not  place 
the  Cross  upon  their  chnrches  and  shall  not  ring  their  bells;  they 
shall  not  build  new  churches,  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  its  territory  ; 
they  shall  not  hinder  the  Mussulmans  from  entering  their  chnrches, 
either  day  or  night ;  they  shall  open  to  all  passers  and  all  travel- 
lers. If  any  Mnssalman,  being  ea  route,  passes  by  their  city  and 
sojourns  therein,  they  shall  be  compelled  to  defray  his  expenses 
dnring  the  three  first  days  of  his  arrival.  ^Hiey  shall  not  apeak  openly 
of  Iheir  religion;  they  shall  not  engage  any  one  to  embrace  it,  and 
shall  not  hinder  their  relatives  from  becoming  Mussulmans-t 

These  concessions,  it  is  true,  were  often  rendered  illnsory  by  the 
transporte  of  a  fanatical  multitnde ;  the  Christians  had  to  undergo 
a  thousand  insnlte,  a  thousand  persecutions,  the  inevitable  result  of 
religions  hatreds  ;  they  became,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  the  law,  the  prey 
and  sport  of  the  conquerors ;  but  it  may  be  conceived  that,  in  the 
origin,  that  spirit  of  tolerance  with  which  the  conquerors  appeared 
animated  must  have  singularly  facilitated  their  progress. 

Under  Abu-Bekr  (632-634),  Chaldea  was  conquered,  Syria  in- 
Tftded,  the  army  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East  overcome ;  Damascus 
opened  it«  gates  to  the  victor.  Three  years  after  (63?),  Omar, 
second  Khalife,  who  took  the  title  of  Emir-ul-mcruminin,  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  after  having  received  the  submission  of  Jerusalem, 
conquered  Egypt.  Othman,  third  Khalife,  made  the  conquest  of 
Persia  (651),  and  the  race  of  the  Sassanides  disappeared  with  the 
religion  of  the  Magi ;  he  began  also  the  conquest  of  Africa.  The 
fourth  Khalife  was  Ali  (655). 

The  Mahometans  then  divided  themselves  into  two  great  sects, 
which  still  exist,  hating  each  other  as  strongly  as  ever.  The  thiites 
regard  the  three  first  Khalifes  as  nsnrpers,  and  Ali  as  the  true  vicar 
-   *  {KbboD,  "  Fsll  o(  the  RonikD  Empire,"  rol.  i.  p.  S3G. 

t  Cbbt  Funin,  "  Histoire  de  U  RivsIJlf  et  da  Frotectorat  dn  BgliuB  Cbn^ieniic* 
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of  the  prophet ;  the  twnnitee  pretend  tli&t  aanctity  hu  regulated  the 
order  of  Baccession,  and  that  Ali  ie  inferior  to  his  predeceesors. 
Moreover,  the  first  are  less  attached  than  the  second  to  predeatination, 
and,  in  admitting  that  the  Koran  has  been  created,  believe  that  it 
is  perfectible.  The  Turks  of  the  present  day  are  snnnites  and  the 
Persians  shlitea. 

Notwithstanding  the  schism,  the  conqnests  oontinned,  and  the 
Koran  propagated  itself  with  a  marrelloas  rapidity.  Mesopotamia, 
Cilicia,  the  best  part  of  Asia  Minor,  were  sabjectod.  In  the  year  32 
of  the  he^ra  (6d4),  the  Arabs  appeared  nnder  the  walls  of  Constan. 
tioople.  They  retamed  thither  in  668,  guided  by  an  old  companion 
of  uie  prophet,  l^onb,  an  octogenarian,  who  died  during  the  siege, 
and  whose  tomb  the  Turks  discorered  later  on  in  one  of  the  suborbs.* 
The  cicy,  asaaulted  with  fory,  was  only  saved  by  the  Greek  fire 
invented  for  its  defence.  Bat  the  Mossalmane  fell  furioosly  upon 
that  prey  which  was  promised  them.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  hegira,  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Empire  had  already 
been  foor  times  besieged,  and  it  was  only  after  twelve  si^es  and 
eight  centnries  of  efForte  that  they  suooeeded  in  gaining  possession 
of  it. 

£.  The  First  Khalifei,  the  Ommiadet,  and  Ahbaetides. 

During  the  gh-rious  period  of  the  Fer/eet  Khali/ate  (as  the  Mns- 
Bulmans  designated  the  reign  of  the  four  first  Khalifes),  the  Mnssol- 
mans  showed  themselves  worthy  of  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
consecrated  their  arms ;  they  brought  to  the  service  of  the  God  of 
Mahomet  an  indomitable  courage  and  warlike  virtues.  That  was  the 
palmy  time  of  Islamism.  The  Khalifes,  elected  by  the  whole  of  the 
faithful,  subjected  to  the  common  law,  having  only  the  authority 
which  they  derived  from  the  Koran,  appear  to  us  like  the  popular 
magistrates  of  ancient  Rome.  "  Toa  behold  me  charged  with  the 
care  of  governing  yon,"  said  Abon-Bekr  on  assuming  the  possession 
of  power ;  "if  I  do  well,  assist  me ;  if  I  do  ill,  set  me  up  again  in 
the  right  way.  To  speak  the  truth  to  a  depositary  of  public  autho- 
rity is  an  act  of  zeal  and  of  devotion ;  to  conceal  it  from,  him  is  a 
treason.  Before  me  the  weak  man  and  the  powerful  man  are  equal ; 
I  wonid  render  impartial  justice  to  all.  li  I  ever  should  deviate 
from  the  laws  of  God  and  his  prophet,  I  shall  cease  to  have  the  right 
to  your  obedience." 

The  first  chiefs  of  Islamism,  faithful  to  the  exantple  of  Mahomet^ 
lived  with  the  greatest  simplicity.  The  believers  loved  to  see  the 
prophet  shear  his  sheep,  or  seated  on  the  ground,  mending  with  his 
own  hand  his  woollen  vestments  and  his  shoes,  lighting  his  fire, 
sweeping  out  his  chamber,  in  order  to  be  entiralv  his  own  help- 
mate.f     Abou-Bekr,  who  waa  a  merchant,  continnea,  during  the  mi 

*  The  Hosqng  of  ETOab,  «li«mii  tha  BattMu  now  gird  an  the  ivord  of  Omuui,  ««■ 
ersctad  otbt  taia  tomb. 

+  Aboalbdd,  "Life  of  Hahomet,"  tnuwUtedbj  Deirergtii,  p.  65, 
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first  moniha  of  his  Ebalifate,  to  support  bis  family  with  the  produce 
of  hie  commerce.  Afterwards,  he  applied  himeelf  ezclneiTelj  to 
State  aS&irs,  and  drew  daily  from  the  public  treasury  that  which 
was  necessary  for  his  wants.  Before  his  death,  be  ordered  a  calou- 
lation  to  be  made  of  the  sums  thus  placed  at  his  disposal.  They 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  drachmas.  "  I  bequeath  to  the  Mnssuf- 
mans,"  sftid  he,  "the  land  that  I  posseas,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  that  I  have  occasioned  them."*  Omar,  on  quitting  Medina, 
in  order  to  receive  the  submission  of  Jerusalem,  set  forth  in  the  most 
modest  guise.  Clad  in  a  coarse  garment,  attended  by  one  slave  only, 
be  mounted  s  camel  laden  with  two  sacks,  the  one  containing  barley, 
the  other  datee ;  before  him  was  a  leather  bottle  filled  with  water, 
behind  him  a  large  wooden  platter. 

In  661  the  Perfect  Khali/ate  ceased,  as  well  as  the  patriarchal 
bimplicity  and  the  elective  rule  which  characterized  it.  Moaviah, 
whose  father,  Abou-Sophian,  had  persecuted  Mahomet,  revolted 
against  Ali,  caused  him  to  be  assosBinated,  took  the  title  of  Khalife, 
which  he  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  commenced  the 
dynasty  of  the  Beni-UmmahU  or  Ommiadea,  which  gave  fourteen 
^halifes  during  ninety  years.  The  empire  of  Islam  then  underwent 
a  great  change.  The  Ommiades  placed  reliance  chiefly  on  the 
Syrians;  Damascus  became  the  capital  of  Islamism;  the  Arab 
element  ceased  to  predominate ;  the  Khalifes  adopted  the  manners 
of  the  conquered  peoples ;  the  Mussulmans  began  to  grow  corrupt, 
lo  despise  the  too  severe  practices  enjoined  by  the  Koran  ;  uumerouB 
sects  were  formed  and  sought  to  triumph  by  civil  war,  persecution, 
and  assassination.  Nevertheless,  their  conquests  contiuned )  Northern 
Africa  was  subjected ;  Carthage  definitely  destroyed  ;  the  Empire  of 
the  East  parcelled  out  on  its  frontiers ;  the  Koran  overspread  Khou< 
aresm,  Bokhara,  Sinde,  &c. ;  finally,  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  h^ra,  Arab  domination  had  attained  its  eitreme 
limits.  It  extended  itself — in  Africa,  from  the  Isthmns  of  Suez 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  in  Europe,  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and 
in  the  isles  of  the  Meditetrauean ;  in  Asia,  from  the  Bed  Sea,  from 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  steppes  of 
Turkestan,  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Persian-  Glulf. 

But  the  conquering  march  of  Islam  was  about,  for  the  first  time, 
to  find  itself  arrested  by  the  band  of  a  people  destined  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  history  of  the  MahommedAn  empires,  and  whose 
glorious  name  had  already  reached  the  ears  of  the  Arabs. 

With  Islamism  the  struggle  between  the  East  and  the  West  had 
recommenced,  and  the  West,  under  the  sahro  of  the  votaries  of  the 
Koran,  found  itself  already  encroached  upon.  Masters  of  Spain,  they 
soQght  to  penetrate  into  Gaul,  to  pass  thence  into  Italy,  and  from 
Italy  to  Constantinople.  The  empire  of  the  Ceesars,  thus  taken  in 
reverse,  might  be  easily  destroyed.  But,  if  the  Romans  no  longer 
existed,  there  was  then  a  people  who  appeared  to  have  succeeded 
them  in  the  domination  of  the  West — the  Franks.  Aloue  of  all  tba 
barbarians  who  had  invaded  the  Roman  Empiro,  they  had  secured 
•  '•'E»l)Mi,"iL  152. 
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for  themselTes  a  future  in  embracing  CatboHcism,  in  defending  tbe 
Latin  Cbnrch,  of  whicli  tbey  called  tbemselves  the  eldest  sonB,  in 
preBsrving  amidst  tbe  wreck  of  the  ancient  civilization  tbelr  warlike 
and  conqnering  atrengtb.  Their  renown  waa  so  great  that  alone  it 
had  already  arrested  an  Arab  army.  In  fact,  at  the  fonrth  siege 
that  Constantinople  underwent  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  in  718,  the 
Oreekg,  seeing  themselves  lost,  had  spread  a  report  that  the  domina- 
tora  of  the  West  were  hastening  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  for  their 
deliverance,  and  npon  that  rumour  the  siege  had  been  raised.  How- 
ever, the  Mnssnlmans  entered  Oani  fall  of  pride  and  confidence ;  bat 
they  fonnd  at  Tonrs  the  Frankish  hammer  (Charles  Martel)  who 
crushed  them,  and  the  Asiatic  invasion  was  for  ever  arrested  by  that 
liberating  victory.  They  kept,  nevertheless,  one  foot  in  Oaal ;  they 
continued  to  dominate  Spain ;  they  essayed  to  conquer  Italy ;  but 
everywhere,  dnring  a  century,  they  encountered  the  sword  of  the 
Pranks,  which  drove  them  out  of  0«n],  thrust  them  back  into  Spain, 
restrained  them  in  Italy. 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  was  broken  up.  In  752  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiadee  was  despoiled  of  the  Ehalifete,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Aibasddes,  descendants  of  the  prophet's  ancle.  A  single  scion  of 
the  Ommiades  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  &mily,  sought 
refuge  in  Spain,  and  there  founded  at  Cordova  an  independent 
Khali  fate. 

With  the  Abbassides  the  empire  of  Islam  took  a  new  form ;  the 
domination  passed  to  the  peoples  of  Khorassan  and  Chaldea;  the 
seat  of  the  empire  was  transferred  to  those  plains  which  had  seen  the 
great  empires  of  antiquity,  at  first  to  Eouffa,  then  to  Bagdad,  and 
there  it  remained  during  five  hundred  years ;  the  Koran,  forgotten 
under  the  Ommiades,  was  restored  to  such  honour  that  it  was  de- 
clared "  nncreated  " — that  is  to  say,  divine  and  immutable.  Beligioua 
zeal  was  reborn ;  bat,  friend  of  the  marvellous,  it  enveloped  Islam 
and  its  fonnder  with  legends  and  miracles ;  the  Khalifes  became 
absolate  sovereigns,  despotic,  feared,  and  venerated,  even  to  adora- 
tion ;  the  age  of  luxury,  of  light,  and  of  Amb  civilization  commenced 
and  produced,  besides  edifices  of  a  perfect  elegance,  works  in  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geography,  which  enlightened  the 
world  dorinff  centuries. 

Among  the  Abbaeside  Khalifes — tbe  one  who  personifies  for  as  that 
age  BO  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  East — is  Harons-al-Baechid, 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  especially,  owing  to  his  relations  with 
Charlemagne. 

The  Franks,  since  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  had  become  for  the 
Mussulmans,  as  they  had  already  been  for  the  Christians,  the  great 
people  of  the  West.  Islamiam  knew  Europe  only  under  the  name  of 
Frangiitan  or  Frankiiian — the  country  of  the  Franks — a  name  which 
the  Orientals  had  not  yet  ceased  to  give  it.  Pacific  relations  com- 
menced with  the  Arabs,  and  which  had  principally  for  objoct  those 
Christians  of  Asia  whom  the  Ceesars  of  Byzantium  were  henceforth 
incapable  of  defending. 
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Charlemagne  filled  the  West  with  hie  gloiT)  when  the  Patriarch  of 
Jernsalem  claiiaed  hie  aid  against  the  infidels  who  profaned  the  Holy 
Places.  He  wannlj  responded  to  those  complainte,  sent  large  sams 
of  money  into  Palestine  to  be  applied  to  the  restoration  of  the 
chnrches ;  then  he  despatched  an  ambassador  with  presents  to  the 
Khalife  Haronn,  praying  him  to  ]ook  apon  the  Christians  indnl- 
gentlj.  The  Khalife,  who  had  need  of  the  alliance  of  the  Ceesar  of 
the  West  against  the  schismatic  Mussulmans  of  Spain,  answered  his 
letters  by  sending  him  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  a  testi- 
mony that  he  abandoned  the  sovereignty  of  the  places  consecrated  by 
the  death  of  Christ.  Then,  says  Eginhard,  Charles  took  openly  under 
his  proteetion  the  Christians  beyond  seas.  He  caused  an  hospitinm 
to  be  built  at  Jerusalem  for  pilgrims,  and  even  endowed  it  with  a 
libraiy ;  finally,  ho  concluded  with  Haroun  commercial  treaties,  by 
which  tariffs  of  duties  were  fixed  and  places  of  safety  assigned  for 
the  Frank  merchants  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  These  conventions  were 
respected  for  at  least  fifty  years ;  for  we  find  that  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles  had,  at  Alexandria, 
factors  who  sent  into  Europe  all  the  merchandise  of  Asia.  A  Frank 
bazaar  was  established  at  Jerusalem.  Finallv,  the  troops  of  pilgrims 
who  turned  their  faces  annually  towards  tne  Holy  Places  became 
veritable  caravans  of  commerce. 

The  era  of  the  Abbassidea  marks  the  end  of  the  Arab  conquests. 
Jslamism  retired  within  its  Eastern  possessions,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  empire  was  dismembered  into  several  independent  s'ates — inde- 
pendent so  far  as  the  peoples  newly  converted  to  Islaniism  restored 
to  it  its  warlike  and  aggrosBiTe  spirit. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Spain  had  its  Khalifate  at  Cordova. 
In  the  ninth  century,  Mauritania,  under  the  Madratites ;  Libra,  under 
the  Aglabites;  Transoxiana,  nfader  the  Samanides;  the  Eiiorassan, 
under  the  Taherides  and  afterwards  under  the  Soffarides,  formed 
separate  states,  scarcely  acknowledging  the  religions  sovereignty  of 
the  Khalifes  of  Bagdad.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the 
greater  part  of  Persia  obeyed  the  Boujidea  ;  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
Syria,  were  independent  or  only  nominally  subjected  to  the  authority 
of  the  Prophet's  vicars,  and  the  letter  had  no  longer  any  real  power 
save  at  Bagdad,  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Arabia.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  States  was  that  of  the  Fatimites  or  descendants  of  Ali,  who 
after  having  long  sought  to  overthrow  the  Abbassides,  reunited  all 
the  Shiites  of  northern  Africa,  and  ended  by  conquering  Egypt; 
they  founded  (968)  at  Cairo  an  independent  Khalifate,  which  waged 
against  that  of  Bagdad  a  furious  war ;  then  they  seized  upon  Syria 
and  were  acknowledged  by  a  portion  of  Arabia. 

In  that  dismemberment  the  history  of  the  Abbassides  is  merely  a 
monstrous  narrative  of  revolts,  cruelties,  battles,  executions  and 
barbarities  of  every  kind;  twenty -eight  Khalifes  perished  by  vio- 
lence. FinaUranew  people  appeared,  who  plaved  a  great  part  in  the 
empire  of  the  Akbassides,  and  who  was  destined  one  day  to  succeed  to 
their  inheritMice  ;  these  were  the  Turks. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
•tarn  SiLiDUSia  n>  thai  or  tbi  OrTOMin. 


1,  Origin  of  the  Tarkt. — Decadence  of  t]ie  Khalifate. 
Tee  Tarka  were  probablr  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  those  coantriea 
comptised  between  the  Cafipi&n  Sea,  the  Altai  Monntnina,  the  Onrals 
and  Thibet,  atill  known  at  the  present  daj  by  the  name  of  Tnrlcestin. 
Thence  have  emerged,  at  different  epochs,  the  barbarian  peoples  who 
hare  invaded  the  West — those  devastating  hordes  of  Mongol -Tartars, 
Kirgis,  and  Calmucks,  nations  of  the  same  origin,  which  we  confound 
under  the  general  denomination  of  TartAra,  and  of  which  the  Tnrk 
family  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  fraction.  Probably  the 
name  of  Tnrk  has  been,  at  certain  epochs,  a  generic  name  Dom.mon 
to  all  those  tribes.  The  Ottomans,  to  whom  we  apply  it  at  the 
present  time,  repudiate  it.  They  do  not  call  themselves  Tnrks,  unless 
they  apply  the  term  to  each  other  in  dispar^ement,  as  denoting 
onconthnese  or  barbariem ;  whilst  they  take  pride  in  the  name  of 
Osmanli  from  the  bygone  splendour  of  that  line,  and  although  the 
family  of  their  princes  may  be  perhaps  that  which  appears  with  the 
greatest  certitnde  to  descend  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tarkes- 
tin,  they  will  only  commence  their  history  at  Othman,  the  illostrions 
founder  of  their  dynasty. 

The  Osmanli  are  a  branch  of  the  Turks  in  the  larger  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  Turks,  a  race  distinguished  from  other  nations  by 
their  language,  cnstoms,  and  physical  character,  are  now  thinly  spread 
over  an  immense  extent  of  Asia,  from  the  Desert  of  Gobi  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  northern  part  of  Siberia 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  some  parts,  aa  in  South  Siberia,  in  Tnrkes- 
t&n,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  they  form  a  compact 
population ;  in  others,  as  in  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Meaopotamia,  they 
are  much  less  nnmerous  than  the  original  inhabitants.  In  Europe, 
the  Turkish  population  is  compact  in  Boumelia,  and  in  the  govent- 
ment  of  Kazan,  and  some  adjacent  tracks  in  Eastern  Russia.  In. 
Africa  there  are  only  a  few  Osmanli  Turks. 

According  to  an  ancieut  legend,  Oghuz  Khan,  the  son  of  Kar&- 
Ehan,  a  descendant  of  Turk,  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  Turks, 
was  a  mighty  king  in  the  time  of  Abrahaui.  His  kingdom  was  the 
conntiy  called  Turkestin,  known  to  the  Persians  by  the  name  of 
Tur^.  The  legend  says  that  Oghuz  had  six  sons.  He  sent  them 
one  day  to  the  chase,  as  though  in  search  of  their  future  destiny. 
They  brought  back  to  him  a  bow  and  arrowa  which  they  had  found. 
The  father  gave  the  bow  to  the  three  eldest,  and  the  three  arrows  to 
the  youngest ;  of  the  latter  each  took  one,  but  the  first  three  broke 
the   bow,   and   each   kept  a  piece  of  it.     Oghai  called  the  eldeat 
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"BoBuk"  (ihehreakerg),  and  tLejoangeBfUtachok"  {the  three arrowi)- 
Ho  confided  to  the  first  the  right  wing,  and  to  the  others  the  left 
wing  of  hia  annj.  Under  his  BocceBsorG  the  kingdom  was  divided. 
Three  kbanA,  "  the  three  airowB,"  ruled  over  the  eastern  Oghnzea, 
and  extended  their  dominiona  towards  China;  three  other  khaus, 
"  the  three  breakers,"  were  masters  over  the  westera  Oghuzes,  aronnd 
the  Oxns  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  first  of  these  "  three  breakers  "  was 
the  "Khan  of  the  Mountains;"  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  younger 
Ogkuzet,  or  that  sept  of  the  Oghnzes  who  preserved  their  name  in 
later  times,  and  of  the  Turkomans.  The  second  waa  the  "  Khan  of 
the  Sea,"  the  ancestor  of  the  Seljuit ;  and  the  third  was  the  "  Ehan 
of  the  Heaven,"  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  Kavi,  from  which  are 
descended  the  Otmanli.  These  three  tribes  nltimately  embraced 
Isliunism,  and  played  snoceasively  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  MoBsnlman  States.* 

The  Eastern  Turks  (Olgourt)  spread  themselves  through  the 
steppes,  where  they  are  still  cantoned.  Conquered  by  Zinghis- 
Ehan,  they  bore,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  names  of  Usbegs,  io  memory 
of  a  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Mogal  conqueror ;  but  TJabegs  or 
Qigours,  and  although  separated  from  their  Western  brothers  by  the 
whole  extent  of  Persia,  they  have  always  remained  in  relations  of 
alliance  with  them  against  their  common  enemies,  the  Persians;  they 
spesk  even  yet  a  langnage  that  is  recognized  as  being  of  the  same 
family  as  the  dialect  of  the  Ottomans,  and  which  the  latter  call  the 
Old  Turkith. 

The  Western  Turks  occnpy  the  portions  of  Turkeat&n  nearest  the 
bordeni  of  Persia  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  they  gave  birth  to  three 
principal  tribes :  the  Oghitze»,  the  Seljukidea,  and  the  Ottomant, 
whose  chiefs  claimed  direct  descent  from  the  three  eldest  sons  of 
Oghua,  from  the  three  khans  of  "  the  right  wing." 

All  the  Turkish  tribes  who  have  enacted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
history  embraced  at  on  early  period  the  Mahommed&u  religion  ;  their 
dialects  have  in  consequence  been  more  or  less  modified  by  an  admix- 
ture of  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  their  historical  traditions  are  those 
common  to  all  Moslems. 

Zieaving,  however,  the  other  Turkish  tribes  to  divide  and  difEnse 
themsblves,  some  into  Tnrkest^,  to  which  they  gave  their  name, 
others  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  valleys  of  Armenia, 
wo  shall  restrict  this  history  mainly  to  that  branch  of  those  Tnrks 
who,  after  having  adopted  Islamism  and  traversed  Syria,  conqnered 
stop  by  step  Asia  Minor,  and  ultimately  founded  tJie  Ottoman  Empire. 

Before  tracing  the  rapid  rise  to  power  of  that  conquering  race,  it 
may  be  well  to  preface  the  narrative  by  a  brief  retrospect  o(  that 
portion  of  the  Christian  era  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  rival 
fiiith  of  Islamism,  with  a  glance  at  its  early  progress  and  gradual 
extension  during  three  centuries  following  upon  the  death  of  the 
founder. 

*  To  cub  of  the  lii  hein  of  Oghoi  Uie  I^«nd  g^vei  torn  kobu,  vho  becams  ths  chi«{i 
of  twcnty-foDT  Xniluli  tribo.     "  Von  Hamoier,"  torn.  i.  {-.  7. 

c  2 
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The  Roman  Empire  Rt  its  greatest  extent,  during  the  age  nf  the 
Antoninea  (a.d.  96 — IciO),  may  be  said  to  have  takeo  in  all  the  old 
world  within  the  Rhine,  the  Daonbe,  the  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  and 
the  great  desert  of  Africa.  Behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were 
the  Franks,  the  Germane  and  the  OoChs,  and  other  Teatonic  tribes, 
■who  were  destined  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
Enrope ;  and  behind  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  were  the  Parthiana 
and  Persians,  the  great  rivals  of  Rome  in  Asia.  Three  centnries 
more  (a.D.  4-76),  and  Odoacer,  the  'King  of  the  Kemli,  had  taken 
Rome,  and  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  was  completed.  Bnt 
Rome  still  ruled  the  Eastern  Empire  from  Constantinople,  and  Rome 
and  Persia  still  contended  along  the  border  lands  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  for  the  supremacy  of  Asia,  where  the  memory  of  their 
rivaliy  lingers  in  the  spell  which  the  mighty  names  tremendiE  majeg- 
tatis  of  Cfesar  and  of  Chosroos  yet,  after  twelve  centuries,  exercise 
over  the  tranced  nations  of  the  East. 

It  was  at  the  commencoment  of  the  seventh  century  that  the  tribe 
and  family  of  Mahomet  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca,  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  Caaba,  and  a  series  of  events  was  set  in  motion 
in  the  heart  of  Arabia  which  was  to  result  in  a  succession  of  the 
most  stupendous  religious  and  political  revolutions  the  world  haa 
ever  witnessed.  Within  one  handred  years  from  the  death  of 
Mahomet  every  nation  and  tribe  of  the  old  Ronum  and  Persian 
world,  from  India  and  the  confines  of  China  to  France  and  Spain, 
was  almost  simultaneously  assailed  by  the  Saracen  Arabs.  The 
empire  of  Chostroes  fell  at  a  blow.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Greek 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa  were  subjugated  almost  aa  rapidly. 
For  a  thousand  years,  from  the  fii-st  Arab  irruption  in  664,  until 
Baber  founded  the  Mongol  Empire  of  Delhi  in  1526,  and  which 
lasted,  in  form  at  least,  to  1857,  the  history  of  India  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  struggles  of  the  Hindoo  races  against  their  Mahom- 
medan  conquerors  of  various  tribes.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Golden  Horde  under  Baton,  a  grandson  of  Zinghis-Kban,  overran 
and  barbarized  Russia.  And  two  centuries  later,  when  the  Moora 
were  being  driven  out  of  Spain,  after  it  had  been  held  for  700  years 
by  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  the  imperial  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
was,  on  the  final  rnin  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  permanently  estab- 
lished in  Constantinople.  When  the  second  Chosroes,  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  glory,  was  contemplating  with  pride  the  great 
Artemita  which  he  had  built,  and  all  its  fabulous  treasures,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mahomet,  then  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca, 
despised  and  rejected  of  his  own  family  and  his  fellow-townsmen, 
bidding  the  Persian  king  of  kings  acknowledge  him  as  the  Prophet 
of  God.  Chosroes  tore  the  letter  in  pieces.  "  It  is  thus,"  exclaimed 
Mahomet,  when  it  was  told  him,  "that  God  will  rend  his  kingdom, 
and  reject  his  supplications."  Eight  centuries  before  his  prophetic 
vision  was  fulfilled,  ha  looked  forward  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
as  the  secular  triumph  of  Islam.  The  faithful  were  never  to  rest 
nntil  it  was  gained,  and  he  promised  the  absolution  of  all  their  sins 
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to  tlie  first  army  of  Iuh  followers  which  aliould  enter  the  city  of  the 
Ctesara  and  the  metropolis  of  Christiamty.  For  a  thoa&and  years, 
indeed,  it  was  a  life  and  death  simple  between  Christendom  and 
Islam  for  the  mastery  of  Europe.  When  the  empire  of  the  Saracens 
WAS  destroyed  at  Ba^ad  by  the  Uongola,  and  at  Cordova  by  the 
Moors,  the  hordes  of  Mongulo,  Tarks,  and  Moors  continaed  the 
Ma)ioininedan  attacks  on  Europe,  as  they  continaed  and  extended 
them  in  Asia. 

We  will  now  retnm  for  an  instant  to  that  period  of  Mahommedan 
history  which  is  embraced  by  the  Khalifate  of  Bagdad,  Bnbseqneat 
to  the  rise  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty  (the  descendants  of  Abbes, 
Afahoioet's  nncle),  daring  which  the  fatal  policy  of  embodying  the 
naclens  of  a  etanding  army  of  T-  rkish  mercenaries,  and  their  con- 
version to  Islamifim,  was  the  signal  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Kmpire 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  Khalifate.  Long  befoi'e  thin,  however — 
between  a.d.  499  and  678 — Bnccessive  hordes  of  those  barbarians  had 
passed  from  Central  Asia  across  the  Yot^  into  Europe,  where  they 
effected  a  permanent  settlement  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan 
mountains.  These  were  the  Volgarians  or  Bnlgars.  Bnt  the  Tarks, 
who  took  possession  of  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Khalifate  and 
EsKtem  Empire,  came  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  across  the  Ozus 
and  Jazartes.  One  of  these  Turks  was  Scljnk,  the  founder  of  the 
second  of  the  great  Turkish  dynasties' of  Persia,  and  ever  since  his 
days  the  Turks — first  the  Seljukides  and  then  the  Ottomans — have 
ruled  in  Western  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Mongols  traced  their  ancestry 
to  the  same  imperial  race. 

The  usurpation  of  the  Omm'iades  and  that  of  the  Fatimites  tore 
away  from  the  Abbassides  all  the  Western  provinces  of  their  empire. 
They  were  able  to  retain  only  their  Asiatic  possessions.  Almanzor, 
the  founder  of  Bagdad,  Haronn-AI-Rnschid,  and  Al-Mamoun,  are 
the  three  great  names  of  the  Eastern  Khalifate. 

Tba  Khalife  Motsssem,  third  son  of  Haroan-AI-Raschid,  and 
twenty-seventh  Khalife,  who  died  in  842,  had  remarked  the  decline 
of  enthusiasm,  the  falling  ofl  in  the  courage  and  even  of  the  bodily 
strength  of  his  subjects,  from  the  time  that  all  noble  objects  had 
ceased  to  be  presented  to  their  ambition  or  their  activity.  As  men- 
tioned above,  Uotassem,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  the  military 
element,  sent  to  TurkestAu  to  purchase  young  slaves  bred  in  the 
mountain  region  of  the  Caucasus,  whom  he  trained  to  the  profession 
of  anns,  and  formed  into  a  body-gnard,  to  which  he  entrusted  the 
protection  of  his  palace.  These  troops  soon  became  numerous  and 
formidable.  Their  strength  and  courage  distinguished  them  among 
a  people  grown  effeminate  by  luxurj- ;  and  that  jcaloosj  of  disaffec- 
tion among  his  native  Bnbjecta  so  nutura!  to  an  Eastern  monarch, 
might  be  an  additional  motive  with  the  Khalife  Motassem  to  form 
bodies  of  guards  out  of  these  Turkish  marcenarius.  But  his  policy 
vaa  fatally  erroneous.  More  rude  and  even  more  ferocious  than  tho 
Arabs,  they  despised  the  feebleness  of  the  Khalifate,  whilst  they 
grasped  at  its  riches.     The  rivalry  which  existed  between  them  and 
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the  Syri&vs  eSectnally  disgOBted  the  latter  -with  the  military  career, 
and  the  Turks  were  soon  the  only  soldiers  of  the  Khalifes.  The 
slavery  in  which  they  had  boen  reared  rendered  them  leas  faithfn], 
without  being  more  sabmissive  or  obedient.  ITrom  this  time  most  of 
the  revolutions  of  Syria  were  their  work.  They  hurled  from  the 
throne,  or  they  assassinated,  those  Khalifes  who  were  not  the  obse- 
qnions  tools  of  their  insolence  and  rapacity.  As  early  as  862  (248  of 
the  hegira)  it  made  a  Kbalife,  deposed  him,  iiomiiiat«d  a  snccessor  to 
him,  and  deposed  him  in  his  tnm  ;  four  enoceeding  thus  in  the  spaiie 
of  eight  years.  The  power  of  ihis  miUtia  became  anch  that,  in  879, 
a  Turkish  chief,  Ahmed,  son  of  Tholon,  rendered  himself  indepen- 
dent in  Egypt,  where  three  of  his  descendants  reigned  after  liim. 
Thos,  in  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  the  soyereigns  of  Bagdad  had  sunk  almost  into 
oblivion.  At  length,  an  imbecile  Khalife,  Al  Bhadi,  the  twentieth 
of  the  Abbassides  and  thirty-ninth  of  the  snccesHora  of  Mahomet, 
who  died  in  940,  was  the  last  of  these  that  officiated  in  the  mosque ; 
that  commanded  the  forces  in  person  ;  that  addressed  the  people  f ronx 
the  pulpit ;  that  enjoyed  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  royalty — the 
last  who  deserved  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful.*  Four 
years  previons  to  his  death  the  Turkish  guards  elected  a  chief  of 
their  own  body,  whom  they  called  Emir  al  Omara  (or  Chief  of 
Chiefs,  Imperator  Imperatorum),  This  officer,  who  superseded  the 
functions  of  vizier,  was  henceforward  the  true  Kovereign  of  the  State. 
He  alone  disposed  of  the  treasure,  the  troops,  the  otfices  of  power  or 
dignity ;  he  kept  the  Khalife  a  prisoner  in  hie  own  palace,  reducing 
him  to  that  life  of  poverty,  penitence,  and  prayer  which  the  early 
Buccessors  of  Mahomet  had  imposed  on  themselves  by  choice.  Nor 
did  he  even  scruple  to  take  his  life  if  there  was  any  caprice  of  the 
Chief  or  of  the  soldiers  which  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  found 
it  impossible  to  g^at^^f.  The  Emir  al  Omara  of  Bagdad  has  some- 
tiroes  been  compared  to  the  Maire  du  Palais,  who  was  the  virtual 
ruler  of  France  under  the  kings  of  the  first  race.  The  origin  of  the 
power  of  the  two  officers  was,  however,  very  different,  and  its  abuse 
was  more  violent  and  more  cruel  on  the  part  of  the  Turk  than  on 
that  of  the  Austrasian ;  though  the  thraldom  of  the  leintimat« 
sovereign  to  his  minister  presents  some  features  of  resemblance.  The 
Turkish  Emirs  governed,  in  fact,  in  the  name  of  the  Khalifes ;  but 
their  dignity  became  the  object  of  so  much  hankering  ambition,  of 
BO  many  calamities,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  summoned  the 
Boujides  of  Persia  to  their  deliverance.  The  Turks  were  driven  out, 
and  the  dignity  of  Emir  al  Omara  passed  to  the  Boujides,  who 
kept  it  during  a  century:  the  Khalifes  had  only  changed  their 
masters. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  following  century  other  Turkish  hordes 
made  their  appearance;  some  seized  upon  Bokhara  at  the  expense  of 
the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Samanides ;  others  possessed  themselves 

*  Abalfeda,  p,  291.     Gibbon,  chap.  52. 
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of  Persia  and  India,  and  founded  the  dynaatj  of  the  Ohiznevidea, 
which  lasted  from  960  to  1189. 

Of  the  three  great  Tartar  peoples,  the  Huns,  the  Mongols,  and  the 
Tnrks,  who  have  spread  their  devaatatiooa  and  dominioD  over  the 
lai^^et  and  most  papnloas  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  the  last 
alone  have  retained  ezisteace  as  an  independent  people.  Their  first 
appearance  in  Persian  history  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury exhibits  them,  as  one  of  the  most  nnmeraiis  and  formidable  of 
the  pastoral  nations.  When  that  mighty  destroyer,  Mahmud  of 
Qhizni,  had,  by  his  twelve  fanatical  expeditions  to  Uindoetan,  ex- 
haoBted  the  energies  of  his  people,  the  reported  bravery  and  numbers 
of  the  Tarka  who  roved  over  the  wastes  of  Bokhara  alarmed  the 
caatioD  of  his  declining  years.  Under  the  guise  of  friendship  he 
asked  a  Turkish  envoy  what  assistance  his  tribe  conld  aSord  him  in 
case  of  attack.  "  Send  this,"  said  the  Turk,  holding  forth  an  arrow, 
"and  fifty  thousand  horsemen  will  repair  to  your  standard;  add 
another  from  my  qniver,  and  the  number  will  be  doubled ;  if  you 
beed  further  aid,  despatch  my  bow  through  our  tribes,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  mounted  warriors  will  obey  the  summons." 
Uahmud  listened  to  the  answer  with  deep  alarm,  but  the  storm  of 
invasion  was  averted  until  his  death  ;  after  which  his  son  Massoud 
was  ntteily  defeated  at  Zendecan,  in  Khorassan,  by  Togrul  Beg,  the 
Turkish  chief,  and  this  decisive  action  shattered  into  fragments  the 
coloasal  empire  of  the  Qbiznevides.  The  descendants  of  Bnyab,  the 
BoDJides  or  Bowides  as  they  are  named,  had  put  an  end  to  the 
capricious  and  brutal  tyranny  then  exereised  over  the  Khalifes  by  the 
Turkish  guards,"  and  under  the  title  of  Kmir  al  Omara,  which  th^ 
retained  during  a  century,  ruled  Persia  until  they  themselves  sank 
beneath  the  power  of  the  &hizucvideB.  The  Turkish  prince,  as  a 
consequence  of  hie  victory,  enjoyed  the  high  consideration  resulting 
from  the  custody  of  the  Khalife,  and  the  possession  of  Bagdad. 
Togml  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Seljuk,  Emir  of  TurkestSn,  commenced 
the  prosperity  of  the  Seljukides,  nho  wereabout  to  absorb  the  other 
tribes,  and  dominate  all  the  East.  After  having  conquered  the 
Ghiznevides  and  driven  them  into  India,  he  entered  Khorassan, 
which  belonged  to  the  Boujides,  overthrew  and  took  prisoner  the 
chief  of  that  family,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Khalife. 
That  victory  opened  to  the  grandson  of  Seljuk  the  way  to  Bagdad ; 
he  entered  therein  without  opposition,  compelled  the  Abbasside  prince 
to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  Sultan,  and  wrested  him  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  Boujides  to  impose  his  own.  Besasiri,  the  head 
of  the  fallen  family,  revolted,  and  summoned  to  Bagdad  the  Fati- 
mito  Khalife  of  Egypt,  but  he  was  overthrown  and  put  to  death. 
Togrul  Beg  received  the  title  of  Emir  al  Ooiara,  and  reigned  from 
Bokhara  to  Syria,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Indue  to  the  Black  8ea, 
in  the  name  of  the  monarch  whom  he  had  reinstiitcd ;  and  at  his 
death,  in  his  seventieth  year,  bequeathed  the  vast  empire  which  he 

*  frioe,  ii.  156  ;  Hilojlm,  i.  167  ;  D'Bcrbelot. 
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had  conquered  to  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan  (the  rohtut  lion).  That 
great  prince  reined  withont  a  rival  among  the  Mahommedane,  sa 
the  Fatimito  Kbalifee  of  Egypt,  happy  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence, BOJght  by  obaequiona  mieaiona  the  friendship  of  the  warlike 
potentate  whose  doable  sway,  as  ruler  of  the  Easb  and  West,  was 
denoted  by  the  formidable  aymbol  of  a  scimitar  girt  on  each  thigh. 
From  this  epoch  the  Khalifes  were  mere  nonentities ;  they  posaeased 
only  the  honorary  pnntifical  authority ;  the  trne  mast«rB  of  the  empire 
were  the  Seljukian  saltans.  B«cent  converts  to  Islamism,  they  ex. 
hibited  the  ferocions  ardour  of  the  first  disciples  of  Uahomet,  and 
dreamed  only  of  wars  and  conqnests. 

Alp  Arslan  had,  in  his  victorions  career,  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
seized  npon  Csesaria  and  Cappadocia,  aabjngated  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  and  advanoed  into  the  heart  of  Phrygia.  The  Byzantine 
Emperor,  Ceesar  Bomanns  Diogenes,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
three  campaigns,  in  which  he  slanghtered  or  dispersed  the  numerous 
armies  led  against  him  by  the  feudatories  or  generals  of  Alp  Arslan, 
advanced  adventurously  at  the  head  of  100,000  men  to  the  confines 
of  Media.  Alp  Arslan,  leading  40,000  cavalry,  hastened  to  chastise 
the  invader ;  but  a  near  view  of  the  strength  of  his  enemy  suggested 
moderation.  A^en  his  overtures  of  peace  were  met  by  an  insulting 
demand  that  he  should  surrender  his  capital  as  the  pledge  of  his 
sincerity,  the  Turkish  Sultan  arrayed  his  squadrons  on  the  plain  of 
Konogo,  with  his  own  hands  equipped  his  charger,  clothed  himself 
iu  his  shroud,  and  having  perfumed  his  body  with  mask  according  to 
the  custom  of  Mahommedan  burial,  declared  his  determination  if 
defeated  to  find  a  grave  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  event  was  such 
as  had  beea  usna)  whenever  infantry  met  on  open  ground  the  cavalry 
of  the  Asiatic  plains.  The  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Turkish  horse- 
men evaded  the  onset  of  the  Greeks,  whose  dense  columns  were  ex- 
posed, without  hope  of  retaliation,  to  the  carnage  inflicted  by  the 
skilful  archery  of  their  enemies.  Komanns,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  hard-fought  day,  in  which  he  had  exhibited  admirable  valour 
and  presence  of  mind,  found  himself  left  almost  alone  amidst  hia 
enemies  by  the  fall  or  flight  of  his  troops,  Ue  was  disarmed  and  led 
to  the  presence  of  Alp  Arslan,  who,  in  the  first  ungenerous  exulta- 
tion of  triumph,  is  related  to  have  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the 
Emperor.  This  was  but  a  momentary  impulse ;  he  afterwards  treated 
Bomanus  with  considerable  kindness,  released  him  on  promise  of  a 
ransom  of  a  million  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  preparing  to  assist  him 
in  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  when  he  received  information  that  the 
'  unfortunate  monarch  had  been  pnt  to  death  by  bis  subjects. 

The  attention  of  the  Seljnkian  saltans  was  so  much  engrossed  by 
the  conquest  of  the  r^one  of  the  south,  that  Bokhara,  their  original 
country,  had  escaped  from  their  dominion,  and  Alp  Arslan  was  on 
his  march  to  invade  it  with  200,000  men,  when  he  fell  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin.  A  Karismian  chief  had  opposed  hia  advance,  and 
being  made  prisoner,  was  sentenced  to  a  lingering  death.  On  hearing 
that  he  was  to  be  fastened  to  four  stakes  and  left  to  perish,  the  des- 
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perate  victim,  dra-ning'  a  dagger,  raslied  headlong  towards  tha 
throne ;  and  the  Sultan,  disdaining  to  let  hie  guards  interfere,  bent 
his  bow,  bat  hia  foot  slipping,  the  arrow  glanced  harmlesaly,  and  he 
received  in  his  breaat  the  dagger  of  the  Kariamian,  who  was  imme- 
diately cat  to  pieces.  The  monarch,  mortally  wonnded,  had  time  to 
utter  thia  djing  admonition  :  "  In  mj  yontli,"  he  aaid,  "  I  was 
adriaed  by  a  sage  to  hamble  myself  before  God ;  to  diati'Dst  my  own 
Btrength ;  and  never  to  deapiae  the  moat  contemptible  foe.  I  hava 
neglected  these  leasona,  and  my  neglect  has  been  deservedly  panished. 
Yesterday,  as  from  an  eminence,  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  spirit  of  my  armiea;  the  earth  aeemed  to  tremble 
nnder  my  feet ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  '  Snrely  thon  art  the  king  of 
the  world,  the  greateat  and  moat  invincible  of  wairiora.'  Theae 
armiee  are  no  longer  mine,  and  in  the  conBdence  of  my  peraonal 
strength,  I  now  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  asaaeain."     On  his  tomb  was 

£  laced  an  inscription  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit :  "  O !  ye  who 
ave  seen  the  glory  of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  skies,  repair  to 
Mam,  and  yon  will  behold  it  baried  in  the  dast !  " 

The  empire  of  the  Seljukian  Tnrka  attained  its'  greatest  aplen- 
donr  and  power  in  the  reign  of  hia  son  and  saccessor,  Malek  Shah 
(1072-1092).  That  empire  then  extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean :  it  comprehended  the  Khorassan,  Persian  Irak, 
the  poseeaaions  of  the  Khalifes,  Syria  and  Palestine,  wrested  from 
the  Fatimites,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  touched  on 
the  Bosphorus.  Aided  by  his  vizier,  Kisamul-Mntk,  tht*  Sultan 
fostered  letters  and  arts,  and  founded  a  great  number  of  achoola. 
Hia  alliance  was  aought  by  the  Khan  of  the  Oghuzes,  who  equally 
advanced  the  prosperity  of  Mussnlman  civilization  beyond  the  Oxns; 
the  two  chiefa  were  linked  together  by  marri^ea  and  the  two  racea 
combined. 

After  that  brilliant  reign,  the  Empire  of  the  Seljukian  Tnrka  fell 
to  piecee  as  rapidly  as  it  had  riaen.  The  three  sons  of  Malek  Shah 
diaputed  amongat  themselves  and  divided  his  inheritance,  and  thus 
several  independent  sultanriea  were  formed,  of  which  the  principal 
were :  that  of  Iran  or  Persia,  that  of  Aleppo  or  Syria,  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  besides  a  host  of  principalities  in  which  the  emira  and 
the  atabel-g  (governors)  ign<jred  the  authority  of  the  sona  of  Seljnk, 
Thus  it  was  a  kin8m.an  of  Malek  Shah,  Soliman,  who  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor  over  the  Greeks,  leaving  to  the  Emperor  of 
Bytantium  only  Trebizonde  and  some  other  ports.  Two  Greek  com- 
petitors for  the  Byzantine  throne  Bought  the  aasistance  Of  their 
common  foe.  Soliman  formed  an  alliance  with  one  of  them,  helped 
to  set  him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  then  rewarded  him- 
self by  taking  possession  of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Asia.  By  the 
choice  of  the  Snlton,  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  was  prepared  for  his  palace 
»nd  fortress.  On  the  hard  conditions  of  tribute  and  servitude,  the 
Oreek  Christians  might  retain  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  but 
their  chnrcbes  were  profaned,  their  prieatB  insulted,  and  every  means 
adopted  to  itwnp  the  profeaeion  of  Christianity  with  marks  of  igno. 
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miiiy.  Soliman,  by  his  Hahommedan  zenl,  earned  the' title  of  Oaii, 
the  Holy  Champion. 

Attempting  to  free  himself  tnjm  the  BQzerainty  of  the  Seljnkides, 
Soliman  was  conquered  and  slain  (1085).  His  sons.  David  and 
Kilidje-Arslan,  nltimatelj  established  thomselvea  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
thertd  founded  (1095)  at  Kooiah  (Iconinm),  in  Cappadocia,  an  inde- 
pendent Btate,  the  Snltanry  of  Konm  or  of  Iconinm,  which  became 
so  celebrated  in  tbe  historj  of  the  Crusades.  The  Saltanrj  of  Syria 
was  divided  into  two  others :  that  of  Aleppo  and  that  of  Damascus. 
In  the  sequel  the  Fatimites  profited  by  all  these  troubles  to  renew 
their  attacKs  upon  Palestine. 

Snch  ^'as  the  situation  of  Western  Asia  when  the  struggle 
between  the  East  and  the  West  was  recommenced  by  the  Crusades. 
Bat  it  does  not  belong  to  onr  subject  to  follow  in  detail  the  course  of 
those  famoQB  wars.  It  will  be  snfficient  to  add  that,  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks  directed  their  arms  against  tbe  Holy 
Land,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  Saracen  emirs,  appointed  by  the 
Khalife  of  Egypt.  The  fierce  Turks  proved  irresistible,  and  in  1076 
Jerusalem  fell  into  their  savage  hands.  Under  the  Khalifes,  the 
Christians  of  Jernsalem  had  been  allowed  to  meet  for  religions 
worship.  Crowds  of  pilgrims,  even  from  remote  parte  of  Europe, 
had  been  accnstomed  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepnlchre  and  other  places 
sacred  to  Christians.  Bat  now  they  wore  abandoned  to  the  crnel 
treatment  of  a  host  of  barbarian  Turkomans.  The  Patriarch  of 
Jernsalem  was  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement,  and  cast  into 
a  dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  his  Christian  flock.  Outrages 
snch  as  these  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  provoked  that  spirit 
of  religions  fervour  which  hurst  forth  into  the  flame  of  those  holy 
wars  known  as  the  Crnsades. 

Three  years  before  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem,  the  Turks  in 
that  city  were  overthrown  by  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  (1096),  and 
then  the  Khalife  of  Cairo  resumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

2.  Invasion  of  the  Mongolt. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Islamism  was 
master,  almost  without  division,  of  all  Western  Asia;  but,  seeing 
that  the  Fatimites  were  no  longer  looked  upon  save  as  conquered 
heretics  and  reduced  to  impotence,  it  was,  without  assault,  delivered 
np  to  anarchy,  divided  into  a  mnltitnde  of  sects,  shared  by  several 
hostile  states.  The  Khalifate  of  Bagdad  was  nothing  more  than  a 
name.  The  Saltanry  of  Iconinm,  composed  of  innumerable  small 
principalities,  was  abont  to  be  carried  away  in  the  tirst  tempest 
The  Snltanry  of  Cairo  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
man,  Malek-Adhel,  who  bad  reunited  under  his  domination  the 
inheritances  of  the  sons  of  Saladin,  the  valorons  Soltan  of  Egypt 
and  chivalrooB  foe  of  Richard  Cteur  de  Lion.  But,  after  his  deaui, 
his  empire  was  divided  amongst  his  sons*     Malek-Kamel,  who  had 
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Egypt  in  his  poesesBioD,  repnlsed  a  new  cmBado— the  fifth — led  by 
Frunch  and  German  nobles  (1221)  ;  he  had  for  BucceBsor  Malek- 
Sahel,  of  whom  we  tihall  epeak  hereafter.  Finally,  he  formed  in 
TnrkeBtJii,  the  Khorassan,  and  Peraiftn  Irak,  a  new  empire,  which 
datea  from  1227,  that  of  th&  Karismians,  who  renewed  too  domina- 
tion of  the  Ghiznevidea  and  threatened  with  destrnction  the  Khali- 
fate  of  Bagdad. 

Soch  was  the  aitnation  of  Western  Asia,  when  it  was  destined  to 
be  overthrown  by  new  invaders,  in  whose  shadow  were  about  to 
appear  the  reBtorera  of  Islamism — the  Ottoman  Turks. 

From  the  same  localities  whence  had  set  ont,  in  the  fonrth  centniy, 
that  Hnnnieh  invasion  which  threw  barbarian  Enrope  upon  Roman 
Knrope,  mshed  forth  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  like  invasion,  that 
of  the  Mongols.  Of  the  great  Tartar  familj,  they  had  retained  all 
their  primitive  barbarity,  the  ardonr  for  pillage,  their  savage  thirst 
for  blood  and  war.  Scattered  over  the  Steppes  of  Northern  Asia, 
the  Mongolian  hordes  had  lived  there  lazily,  some  even  tribntaries  to 
the  Chinese  empire,  until  Zinghis-£ban,  chief  of  one  of  them, 
nnited  all  of  them  under  his  aathority  (1203),  and  resolved  to  lead 
them  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  After  having  subdued  Tartary, 
the  north  of  China  and  India,  he  directed  his  march  towards  the 
west,  and  encountered  the  empire  of  the  Karismiana.  That  empire 
was  overthrown.  Zinghis  died  in  122?.  Under  his  son,  Octa'i- 
Khan,  the  Karismians,  conquered  and  driven  back  by  the  Mongiils, 
threw  themselves  upon  Svria,  ravaged  it,  seized  apon  Jerusalem,  and 
massacred  all  the  inhabitants  (1244).  The  Sultan  of  Cairo,  Malek- 
el-Sahel,  made  an  alliance  with  them.  The  Christians,  uniting  with 
the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  gave  battle  to  the  Kai-isniiaiis,  and  were 
completely  defeated.  The  Christian  colonies  seemed  lost,  when  the 
£arismians  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Sultan  of  Cairo,  and 
were  destroyed  in  two  battles.  Syria  fell  again  nnder  the  domination 
of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France, 
attempted  to  restore  French  power  in  the  East  by  a  new  crasade. 
That  cmsade  of  Saint  Louis  brought  about  a  fresh  revolution  in  the 
Snllanry  of  Cairo,  the  consequences  of  which  have  made  themselves 
felt  even  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  Sultan,  Nedj-Eddjn,  had  formed  a  formidable  force  of  cavalry, 
with  slaves  purchased  in  Circassia,  and  who  were  called  Maineliikei. 
This  militia,  reaembling  that  which  the  Khalifes  had  already  em- 
bodied, speedily  succeeded  in  dominating  its  maetent.  Nedj-hddjn 
having  died  during  the  battles  fought  with  the  Crusaders,  the  chief 
of  the  Mamelukes,  Bibars,  seized  upon  power,  massacred  the  last 
Ayoubite  (descendant  of  Ayonb),  and  thua  founded  a  domination 
(12l>8)  destined  to  last  until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
centniy. 
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3.  Sequel  of  the  Mongol   ConquetU — Dettrveiion  of  the  Kkalifate  of 
Bagdad — Summary  of  the  Six  Preceding  Centuriet. 

Me&nwhile  the  Mongols  continued  their  conqnests,  and  their 
empire,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ceiitnry,  extended  from  the 
eutern  extremities  of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Knphmtes  and  the 
Caspian.  Under  Galonk,  ftrandson  of  Zinghis,  thej  passed  into  the 
vast  steppes  which  stretch  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  subdued  the 
Kaptschak  (between  the  Ocral,  the  Voljja,  and  the  Don),  effected 
the  conquest  of  Russia,  devastated  Poland,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
penetrated  tm  far  as  Hungary.  They  bnrned  the  towns,  massacred 
the  popalationn,  and  rained  everything  in  their  devastating  march. 
They  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  task,  not  of  making  for  themselves 
a  great  empire,  but  of  annihilating  all  civilization,  all  settled  insti* 
tntions,  even  the  human  race  itself.  Several  millions  of  men  perished 
in  these  gii^antic  invasions. 

However,  as  the  Mongols  seemed  chiefly  enraged  (^ninst  the 
Mabommedan  peoples — as  they  had  passed  near  to  the  Holy  Land 
without  assailing  it — as  it  waa  known  that  there  existed  in  the 
centre  of  Africa,  eince  the  sixth  century,  certain  Christian  colonies, 
and,  amongst  others,  those  said  to  be  governed  by  the  fabulous 
Prester-John,  with  whom  the  Mongols  had  amicable  relations — it 
was  thought  in  Europe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  convert  those 
idolatrous  conquerors  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  turn  their 
arms  to  the  entire  destruction  of  Islamism.  This  was  the  object  o£ 
several  embassies  which  were  sent  by  the  Popes  to  the  Mongol 
Khans,  and  especially  of  that  despatched  by  Ssint  Louis  in  1263, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Franciscan  Bubruquis,  with  several  other 
monks.  It  was  asserted  that  the  great  Khan  Mangon,  fourth  suc- 
cessor of  Zinghis,  had  just  been  convert«d  to  Christianity  by  the 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  King  of  Armenia.  Mangon  accorded 
a  friendly  welcome  to  the  envoys  of  the  French  king;  but  that 
embassy,  say  the  learned  authors  of  I'Art  de  Verijier  let  Dates,  was  a 
perpetual  misunderstaoding,  through  the  ambassadors  speaking  Latin, 
and  the  Tartars  replying  in  their  own  language. 

At  that  epoch  Mangon  was  occupied  with  destroying  the  sect  of 
the  Batkeniens  or  At»a-uiii4.  This  was  a  fanatical  and  mysterioua 
association,  sprung  out  of  Islamism,  and  which  had  taken  birth  a 
short  time  before  the  Crasades.  Its  prophet  Hassan,  alike  an  enemy 
of  the  Mussulmans  and  of  the  Christians,  had  assumed  the  mission 
of  redressing  all  wrongs  and  every  species  of  crime,  by  sending  his 
followers  to  assassinate  him  whom  he  marked  out  to  perish  by  their 
daggers.  This  association  made  the  western  princes  tremble  durinir 
two  centuries.  Its  chief,  known  by  Europeans  under  the  name^S 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Persian 
Ii-ak;  hie  adherents,  scattt>red  throughout  Western  Asia,  executed 
blindly  his  sanguinary  commands,  and  immolated  all  those  of  whom 
the  association  had  to  complain.     Three  Khalifes  were  slain  in  this 
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maimer,  as  well  as  Beveral  heroes  of  the  Cmsadee;  finally,  they 
pooseseed,  all  over  Syria,  fortified  posta,  whence  they  pillaf^d  the 
rosda  and  caravans.  The  Mongols  tracked  them  to  their  retreats, 
and  their  last  chief  came  to  enrrender  himeelf  into  the  hands  of 
Mangon. 

The  latter  had  required  for  that  expedition  the  aid  of  the  Kbalife 
of  Bagdad ;  he  avenged  himself  for  his  refusal  bji  sending  his 
brother  Honlagon  against  the  capital  of  Islamiam.  Honlaeon  took 
the  cit^  by  assault,  sacked  it  during  seven  days,  aod  obtained  from  it 
a  prodigious  treasure.  As  for  the  Khalife,  Mostasem,  the  fifty-sixth 
since  Abon-Bekr,  and  the  thirty- seventh  Abbasside,  he  was  pat  to 
death  with  all  his  family  (1253),  and  it  was  thus  that  the  race  and 
the  empire  of  the  Abhaasides  terminated. 

At  toe  same  time,  another  lieatenant  of  the  Khan  had  advanced 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  had  snbjected  all  as  far  as  the  Bosphoms.  The 
Seljakides  of  Iconinm  retained,  nevertheless,  during  three  genera- 
tions the  vain  title  of  Saltans,  nnder  the  domination  of  the  Mongols ; 
the  last-,  as  we  shall  see,  was  overthrown  in  1307.  After  Mangon- 
Ehan,  the  gigantic  empire  of  the  Mongols  was  divided  :  whilst  one 
^nasty  es^blished  itself  in  China,  another  branch  of  the  family  of 
Zinghis  reigned  over  Persia  and  Western  Asia;  but  this  latter 
empire  obtained  no  consistency :  all  its  strength  was  employed  in 
disputing  nnfortnnately  enongh  with  the  Saltans  of  E!gypt  for  the 
possession  of  Syria.  Little  remains  to  record  of  them,  save  that 
these  Tartars  reigned  only  over  rnins ;  they  had  remained  at  the 
end  of  a  centnijus  ignorant  and  as  harharons  as  in  the  time  of 
Zinghis-Khan.  Their  chiefs  protected  alternately  Mahommedanistn, 
Christianity,  and  Judaism ;  they  wavered  always  between  those 
rival  religions,  and  adopted  none  of  them  definitively.  Rather 
encamped  than  established  in  the  provinces  which  thny  had  rendered 
almost  deserts,  they  did  not  attempt  to  govern  them.  All  their 
action  was  speedily  concentrated  on  Persia,  where  they  dwelt,  and 

Jin  the  neighbonring  provinces ;  the  furthest  away  from  the  centre 
their  domination  were  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  wandering 
hordes ;  on  all  sides  the  Governors  became  independent,  old  Mnssnl- 
man  emirs  attempted  to  form  there  regular  states  ;  and  it  was  thns 
that  amidst  that  anarchy  grew  up  imperceptibly  the  Ottoman  power. 
Before  entering  into  the  history  properly  so-called  of  the  Otto- 
mans, it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  six 
centuries  which  have  been  just  cursorily  traversed.  At  the  outset, 
the  first  sentiment  experienced  is  one  of  terror  mingled  with  disgust 
at  the  course  of  those  empires  that  are  formed,  that  succeed  and 
overthrow  one  another  with  such  startling  facility ;  thoso  wars, 
those  battles,  those  massacres  innumeiable ;  that  frightful  waste  of 
human  life,  in  which  mankind  seems  entirely  the  sport  of  the  genius 
of  evil;  that  violent  confusion  of  events  without  profit,  without 
sequence  or  result,  might  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  Tslomiem  has 
only  produced  ruius  and  only  reigned  over  corpses.  But  if  to  that 
religion  of  the  sword,  of  war,  and  of  cnnqnest,  mnst  be  attributed 
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a  large  portion  of  those  great  calamities,  it  mofit  not  be  forgotten 
tbat  the  countries  which  were  the  theatre  of  them  are  those  in  which 
TerolntioTiB  were  the  moet  freqaent,  empires  tile  most  ephemeral, 
Gonqnesta  the  most  faoile ;  the  conntrieB  in  which^before  the  Omars, 
the  Sftladins,  the  Zinghis- Khans — -the  SeBostrisea,  the  Cjmses,  and 
the  Alexanders,  made  at  a  rash  for  themselves  vast  dominations  and 
a  sanguinary  renown.  It  is  the  country  in  which  the  peoples 
allowed  themselves  recklessly  to  be  subjugated,  in  which  they 
changed  masters  like  so  many  flocks  of  sheep,  in  which  they 
stretched  forwards  the  neck  to  the  headsman  alike  without  a  regret 
and  without  a  murmur. 

The  cause  of  all  this  evQ  therefore  is  less  in  the  institutions  than 
in  the  men.  The  Koran  has  not  produced  it ;  it  has  only  continued 
it;  but  it  would  be  absolutely  nnjust  to  forget  that  it  has  done  other 
than  evil,  that  the  history  of  civiliEation  owes  to  it  one  of  its  fairest 
{Mges,  that  Arab  genius  has  opened  new  pnths  to  the  human  mind, 
and  continned  the  intellectual  work  of  the  Q-reeke  and  Bomans.  It 
has  produced  a  vast  and  marvellons  literature,  works  in  mathematics 
and  philosophy  which  have  made  their  benevolent  action  felt  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  of  precious  inventions  in  the  arts,  of  profitable 
induBtries,  of  edifices  that  are  the  placid,  elegant,  voluptuous  trans- 
lation of  the  doctrines  happily  interpreted  of  Islamism;  a  special 
architecture  that  has  emanated  from  the  Koran,  aa  Qothic  architecture 
has  from  the  Gospel. 

After  this  rapid  mention  of  empires  spmng  from  Islamism,  we 
proceed  to  narrate  the  history  of  tne  last  heir  of  those  empires,  of 
that  one  which,  after  having  so  long  menaced  Christian  Europe, 
has  lately  been  making  vain  efforts  to  regenerate  itself  by  Western 
civilization. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Tai  OTTavAH  Tcau  to  thi  Enas  of  AiiuaATn  I.  (I281-1SS0). 
I.   Origin  of  the  OitomMHi.  —  Orthoguel. 
NoTHiNd  could  seem  a  more  dead  survival  than  the  long  snccession 
of  Abbasuide  Khalifes;  but  when  their  claims  were  passed  on  to  the 
Ottoman  Sultana,  the  successor  of  the  Prophet  became  a  terrible 
reality. 

At  the  epoch  when  Zinghis,  by  overthrowing  the  Empire  of  the 
Karismians,  opened  Western  Asia  to  the  invasion  of  the  peoples  of 
the  East,  Soliman-Shah,  son  of  Kaialp,  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Oghnz 
Turks  scattered  through  the  Khorassan,  swept  by  tho  tide  of  Mongol 
invasion,  qnitted  that  land  with  50,000  of  his  countrymen,  and 
established   himself  in   Armenia,  in   the   environs   of   Grz-Ingbian, 
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npon  tbe  Euphrates.  Some  jew  afterwards,  regretting  its  native 
soil,  the  horde  retraced  its  steps  thither;  hat  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  Enphrates,  near  the  stronghold  of  Djaber,  its  chief  was  drowned 
(1231).  His  tomb  is  still  to  he  seen  on  the  river's  hank,  and  is 
known  hj  the  name  of  Turk-Mexari  (the  Tark's  tomb).  The  families 
that  had  been  under  his  leadership  dispersi'd ;  one  portion,  <Aith  his 
two  eldest  sons,  returned  into  Kborassan ;  the  rest,  with  his  two 
joanger  sons,  Dnndar  and  Orthognel  (or  Ertbogml),  and  who  were 
to  the  nnmber  of  400  families,  wandered  for  some  time  in  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Araxes  and  npon  the  plains  of  Erzeronm,  towards  the 
eonrcea  of  the  Euphrates,  sojourning  during  snmmer  upon  the 
heights,  and  descending  in  winter  to  the  plains,  according  to  the 
custom  of  nomad  races.  Orthofrael  soon  advanced  further  to  the 
West ;  and  whilst  ionmeying  with  his  tribe  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  Seljakians  of  Sonm,  he  came  npon  two  armies  contending  for 
the  mastery  in  the  plainn  Without  Knowing  whom  the  combatants 
were,  he  resolved  to  aid  the  weakest  o^inst  the  strongest  party,  and 
his  valonr  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  conquered  were  the 
Moi^ols,  and  the  conqneror,  Alaeddin,  the  Seljnkide  Snltan,  who,  in 
recognition  of  the  timely  snccour  he  had  received  from  the  nomad 
chief,  gave  him  a  residence  in  his  states,  and  assigned  him  for 
snmmer  quarters  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Toumanidsch  mountains, 
of  which  Mount  Olympns  in  BithTsta  forms  a  part,  and  for  winter 
qaarters  the  plains  of  Segud  on  the  Sangarins. 

YbsboI  of  ihe  Soltan,  Orthognel  served  him  in  hie  wars  against  the 
Greeks,  who  still  occupied  some  cities -in  that  extreme  region  of  the 
peninsula.  After  a  battle  in  which  his  akindsahig  (pioneers,  scouts,  or 
foT^OTB)  placed  in  front  of  the  army,  had  rendered  signal  service,  he 
received  in  recompense  a  small  territory  iu  the  district  of  Bosaui, 
not  far  from  Eskischehr,  the  ancient  Doryletk  At  the  same  time  the 
name  of  the  district  of  Bt^ffini  was  changed,  Alaeddin  calling  it 
Snltan-ceni  {forehead  of  tie  Svltan),  in  honour  of  the  brave  advanced 
guard.  The  name  has  long  remained  one  of  the  seventeen  sandjaka 
of  the  present  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Asia ;  the  narrow  canton  which 
first  bore  it  was  the  cradle  of  the  Ottoman  power. 

All  nations,  and  especially  those  of  the  East,  delight  to  surround 
their  origin  with  marvellous  circumstances.  There  is  scarcely  any 
founder  of  a  dynasty  but  its  grandeur  was  miracnlonsly  announced 
to  him.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Ottoman  annals  that  Osman,  or  Otho- 
man,  son  of  Orthoguel,  whom  the  Saltans  look  upon  as  the  founder 
of  their  dynas^,  had,  like  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  a  dream,  in  which 
the  Inilliant  destinies  of  his  race  were  revealed  to  him.  Othoman, 
was  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Malkatoun  (treasure  of  the  ey**) 
daughter  of  a  learned  Arab  sheik,  Edebali.  He  asked  her  in  marriage 
of  her  father.  The  sheik,  fearing  for  the  happiness  of  his  daughter 
from  the  disdain  of  the  family  of  Othoman,  iax  snperior  to  his 
obscurity,  refused  him  Malkatoun.  Other  neighbouring  princes, 
attracted  by  the  girl's  beauty,  proposed  for  her,  all  of  them  in  vain. 
Othoman  battled  during  two  years  in  a  contest  for  her  with  hit 
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rivala.  HU  constancy  in  the  meantime  tonchod  tho  heart  of  Edebali. 
Patience,  according  to  the  Arabs,  is  the  price  that  God  sets  on  all 
felicity. 

One  day,  Othotnan,  more  dejected,  bat  more  persevering  than 
ordinaiy,  had  come  to  ask  hospitality  from  Edebali  for  a  night, 
hoping  always  to  get  a  glance  at  least  of  Mallcatoan.  He  had  a 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  the  crescent  of  the  moon  issning  from  the 
breast  of  Malkatoun,  come  to  repose  on  his  bosom  ;  then,  an  immense 
tree  began  to  vegetate  before  him,  which,  increasing  in  strength  and 
beanty,  covered  with  its  shade  earth  and  sea,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
horizon  ot  the  three  continent*,  Enrope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Fonr 
hnge  mountain  ranges — the  Caacasns,  the  Atlas,  the  Tanms,  the 
Htemns — supported  like  fonr  pillars  the  overladen  branches  of  the 
tree.  From  the  sides  of  these  moantains  ran  respectively  fonr  rivers 
— the  Tigris,  the  Enphratos,  the  Nile,  and  the  Dannbe.  Their  beds, 
in  widening,  watered  countries  verdant  with  pastures,  yellow  with 
harvests,  dark  with  forests,  and  wafted  vessels  to  the  fonr  seRs. 
Towers,  fortified  cities,  domes,  cupolas,  minarets,  obelisks,  pyramida 
crowned  with  the  symbol  of  the  ci-eacent  moon,  arose  along  the  verge 
of  valleys  amid  rose  groves  and  cypresses.  Harmonious  invitations 
to  prayer,  like  to  the  melodies  of  the  celestial  bulbnls,  were  poured 
from  uie  summits  of  those  graceful  monamentB  npon  the  air.  All 
of  a  sudden,  tha  branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees  gleamed  like  lance 
points  and  sabre  blades,  and  were  tnmed  by  a  pnff  of  wind  towards 
Constantinople.  Then  that  capital,  situated  between  two  seas, 
sparkled  like  the  sapphire  of  a  ring  between  two  emeralds.  It  was 
the  nuptial  ring  of  the  marriage  of  Othoman  with  the  capital  of 
the  world.     He  was  just  abont  to  we^  it  on  his  finger  when  he 

After  having  heard  the  recital  of  this  wonderful  dream,  the  sheik 
gave  hia  daughter  to  Othoman ;  and  the  beaateoue  Malkatoun  became 
the  mother  of  Orchan,  his  snccessor.  Orthoguel  lived  to  a  veiy 
advanced  Sige  ;  bnt  his  son  took  his  place  long  before  his  death  at  the 
head  of  the  Seljnkian  armies. 

Before  relating  the  exploits  of  Othoman  and  the  further  conquests 
of  Islamism  from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  let  us  casta  glance  over  tihe 
caducity  of  that  empire. 

Since  Conatantine  had  changed  the  capital,  the  Roman  Empire, 
too  nnwieldy  to  be  manned  by  a  siogle  hand,  began  speedily  to  fall 
into  dissolution.  Divided  between  the  stms  of  Theodosins  into  two 
empires,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  to  which  its  capital,  Byzantinm, 
gave  its  name,  preserved  for  some  time,  against  the  barbarians  of  the 
Eaot,  something  of  that  stiperstitions  terror  that  Borne  had  retained 
against  the  barbarians  of  the  West.  Its  limits,  long  reepected.  ex- 
tended from  the  Tigris  along  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  confinea 
of  Scytbia,  now  Russia,  along  to  Ethiopia,  where  lie  concealed  the 
fountains  ot  the  N^ile.  Amongst  the  numerous  heterogeneous  popnla. 
tions  snbjected  to  the  laws  of  this  empire,  the  Greeks  prodominated 
by  numbers,  by  nobility  of  origin,  by  the  Christian  religion  prim i- 
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tivelj  adopted,  organized,  propagated,  interpreted  in  the  East— ia 
fine,  bj  arte,  by  eloquence,  by  wealth,  by  policy.  In  transplanting 
the  Empire  of  Borne  to  Byzantinnt,  Conatantine  made  a  change,  not 
only  of  capital  taxd  religion,  bat  also  of  race.  All  was  become  Greet 
in  Greece,  and  Asiatic  in  Aaia.  The  omperora  and  Romans  of  the 
Eaat  bad  retained  of  the  Romans  in  Italy  bat  their  pride  and  their 
despotism.  The  eajne  vices  flowed,  bnt  in  another  blood.  Byzan- 
tium might  have  been  taken  for  a  Persian  colony.  The  surnames 
of  Caesar  or  Angaatas,  retained  to  the  poesessor,  to  the  heirs  or  to  the 
coUeagnes  in  the  empire,  affected  in  vain,  with  the  Roman  accepta- 
tions, a  reeemblance  which  no  longer  exiated  in  the  manners. 
Theological  disputea  apon  the  mysteries  of  religion  were  become  the 
sole  texts  of  conversation  and  discassion.  The  petty  factions  of  the 
circus  were  sabstituted  for  the  great  factions  of  thefomni.  Laaury, 
licentiouanesa  of  morals,  effeminacy,  the  domination  of  eunuchs  and 
women  in  the  government,  had  from  reign  to  reign  emaacalated  the 
national  arm  and  character.  The  palacea  of  Constantinople  anrpassed 
in  magnificence  those  of  Nero  at  Rome,  and  those  of  the  kings  at 
Persepotis.  The  pomp  of  pnblio  ceremonies  took  the  place  of  the 
pomp  of  triumphs.  The  very  coatnme  of  the  later  emperors,  described 
by  St.  Chrysostem,  reminded  less  of  the  descendants  of  Bomulas  than 
of  the  successors  of  Xerxes. 

"The  Emperor,"  says  St,  Chiysoatom,  "  wears  on  his  head  either 
a  diadem  or  a  crown  of  gold,  enriched  with  jewels  of  inestimable 
price.  These  ornaments,  together  with  garments  dyed  in  purple,  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  his  sacred  person.  His  robes  of  silk  are 
ornamented  with  embroidery  in  gold,  representing  dr^^na.  His 
throne  is  of  massive  gold.  He  appears  in  pablio,  bat  surroanded  by 
his  coaitiers,  his  guards,  and  attendants.  Their  luices,  their  bucklers, 
the  coirasses,  the  bridles  and  hameaaes  of  their  horses  are  of  gold, 
at  least  to  appearance.  The  lat^  plate  of  gold  that  shines  in  the 
centre  of  their  shield  ie  encircled  with  smaller  ones,  which  represent 
the  form  of  the  eye.  The  two  moles  harnessed  to.  the  chariot  of  the 
Emperor  are  perfectly  white  and  all  covered  with  gold.  The  chariot 
of  pnre  and  massive  gold  excites  the  admiration  of  the  spectetora ; 
they  contemplate  the  punile  curtains,  the  whiteness  of  the  cushions, 
the  value  of  the  diamonds  and  plates  of  gold  that  shed  their  most 
dazsling  splendour  when  they  sointillate  from  agitetion  by  the  motion 
of  the  chariot.  The  portraite  of  the  Emperor  are  painted  white  on 
a  ground  of  azare.  The  monarch  is  represented  seated  npona  throne, 
anayed  in  armour ;  his  horses  and  his  guards  are  at  his  side,  and  his 
enemies  vanquished  in  chains  at  his  feet." 

The  people  had  lost  under  this  discipline  all  remembnmce  of  their 
antique  liberty.  Servility  was  become  the  glory  of  the  snbjects,  only 
tempered  now  and  then  1:^  revolt  and  aaaasaination.  -  The  tone  of 
Asiatic  slavery  had  passed  into  the  public  manners.  The  princes 
measured  their  elevation  only  by  the  abasement  of  their  subjects. 
Soch  a  nation,  enslaved  to  sJl  the  caprices  of  a  master,  of  eonuchs,  of 
^Tonrites,  of  wives  op  coopteeans,  was  equally  incapable  of  respecting 
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itself,  and  of  defending  itself  Bgainst  the  iiuiolence  of  the  barbarians 
■who  bordered  it.  EunnchH — slaves  bred  in  the  most  abject  offices  of 
the  palace — received  the  command  of  atinieB  and  the  titles  of  patrician, 
of  consul,  of  father  of  the  conntrj.  They  bad  statues  raised  to  them 
of  marble  and  bronze  in  the  Senate — that  vain  shadow  of  the  Roman 
Senate  preserred  at  Constantinople  as  a  sort  of  mock  palladinm  of 
liberty. 

"One  man,"  says  the  historian,  indignant  at  these  tnrpitadea, 
"anctions,  cnts  up,  retails,  vends  the  Soman  provinces  from  the 
Euphrates  along  to  Mount  Hemus  ;  another  obtains  the  proconsulate 
of  Asia  in  exchange  for  a  delicious  country  residence  :  a  third  bnys 
off  entire  Syria  with  the  diamonds  of  his  wife;  a  fonrth  complains  of 
having  sacrificed  all  his  patrimony  to  obtain  the  government  of 
Bithyuia.  The  tariff  of  all  the  provinces  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  may  be  seen  placarded  upon  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  aa 
the  eunnch  has  been  sold  himself,  he  would  like  to  sell  entire  humanity. 
Such  are,"  adds  the  writer,  "  the  fruits  of  the  valour  of  the  Bomans, 
of  the  defeat  of  Antiochns,  and  of  the  triumphs  of  Pompey." 

A  government  ao  venal  and  so  oormpt,  encouraged,  for  the  period  of 
two  centuries,  the  barbarians.  The  Huns  ravaged  Persia,  Attila 
subjugated  Sarmatia  and  Germany.  His  hordes  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  The  Emperors  purchased  their  safety  with 
gold  instead  of  purchasing  it  with  blood.  They  enrolled  the  Bul- 
garians, the  Goths,  the  Turks,  in  the  imperial  gnard,  to  the  end  of 
CO- interesting  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  in  defence  of  what  remained 
of  the  Empire,  by  participation  of  its  dignities  and  treaenres.  The 
sea  was  not  more  secure  to  them  than  the  land.  Adventurers, 
Norman  and  Slavic,  sometimes  rivals,  sometimes  allies,  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  founded  subsequently  at  Kief  the 
Bnsaiau  monarchy,  descended  the  Borysthenes  to  the  south,  and 
made  their  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea.  Novogorod  and  Moscow, 
those  Samarcands  of  the  north,  sprang  up  from  the  pine  forests ;  the 
fleets  of  these  Cossacks  being  formed  of  a  cloud  of  canoes  hollowed 
from  the  trunks  of  immense  trees.  These  canoes,  bordered  with 
raised  planks,  but  without  decks,  carried  from  forty  to  sixty  warriors 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  provisions  for  the  expedition.  Two 
thonsand  of  these  canoes,  coasting  along  the  Black  Sea,  used  to  force 
sometimes  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphoma,  and  come  np  to  the  very 
harbour  of  Constantinople  to  hurl  menaces  and  impose  ransoms  upon 
the  Emperors.  The  Greek  fire — that  last  weapon  of  the  Greeks,  of 
which  the  secret  is  lost  with  them — used  to  bum  in  vain  their  fieets. 
They  sprang  up  again  with  the  ensuing  spring  like  marine  vegeta- 
tions. The  Greeks  purchased  peace  by  tributes.  "  Let  as  be 
content,"  the  Bnssian  old  men  nsed  to  say  to  the  young  ones  who 
complained  of  their  consenting  to  the  treaties  and  tributes  of  the 
Byzantines.  "  Is  it  not  better  to  obtain,  without  fighting,  the  gold, 
the  silver,  the  silk,  the  precious  stones,  of  these  people  p  Are  we 
always  sure  of  victorr  ?  Can  we  sign  a  pact  with  the  billows  and  the 
winds  of  the  Enxine  ?  " 
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It  18  not  knowD  what  prophetic  preBentimeiit  annonnced  already  to 
the  Greeks  that  these  mysteriooB  populations,  concealed  as  yet  behind 
the  marshea  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  that  those  fleets  which  seemed 
to  descend  from  the  Polar  Circle,  were  the  menacing  nsnrpers  of  their 
Oriental  patrimony.  An  ohscnre  inscription  graven  on  the  pedestal 
of  an  ancient  equestrian  atatae  at  Byzantium,  signified,  it  is  said,  that 
the  Rassians  would  one  day  reign  over  the  Greek  Empire  of  Byzan- 
tinm,  of  which  this  bronze  horseman  took  poseession  long  in  advance. 

However,  the  barbarian  and  the  Greek  mntiers  were  in  contact  at 
Nicomedia.  The  Christian  Emperors  leagued  secretly  with  the 
Unssnlman  Sultan  against  the  Crusaders  come  to  avenge  Christianity. 
The  Cruaaders,  impelled  against  nature,  manners,  climate,  but  by  a 
pious  folly,  towards  Palestine,  bestrewed  with  their  bones  the  lands 
and  seas  of  the  East.  They  conquered  only  the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 
The  tide  of  Islamism,  a  moment  rolled  back,  returned  overwhelmingly 
npon  them.  The  Greek  race,  too  old  and  too  exhausted  to  bear  a 
new  and  severe  religion  like  Christianity,  dissolved  it  into  theological 
qnibbling  which  was  obliged  to  borrow  enbstanoe  from  idolatn-. 
Christianity,  vitiated  by  the  Greeka,  flourished,  on  the  contrary,  in. 
the  West,  and  was  doomed  to  vivify  the  Empire  of  the  snocessora  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  faith  of  the  East  had.  foond  its  prophet  in  Arabia.  The 
Roman  lace  was  exhausted  at  Constantinople ;  the  race  of  the 
conqnerora  was  yonng.  It  needed  bnt  a  hero  to  condnct  it  from  one 
bonk  of  the  Boaphorus  to  the  other  in  Europe.  Othoman  was  about 
to  appear.  Let  us  resume  the  history  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
Ottomana  or  Osmanli. 


2.  Sagn  of  Othoman. 
OrthMrael  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  bnt  long  before  his  death, 
his  son  Othoman  fllled  hia  place  in  the  command  of  the  Seljukian 
armies.  Scattered  over  the  oonntry  were  many  Greek  fortresses,  the 
ohiefa  of  which,  entirely  independent,  kept  np  with  their  Mussulman 
neighbours  relations  aometimes  friendly,  sometimes  hostile.  One  of 
these  chiefs,  Kiese  Michal,  lord  of  Chermenkia,  swore  strict  amity 
with  OtJioman  ;  later  on  he  embraced  Islamism,  and  his  descendants, 
nnder  the  name  of  Michalogli,  occnpied  dnring  several  centuries  an 
eminent  position  among  the  first  families  of  the  Empire.  Othoman 
had  also  for  ally  the  lord  of  Belokoma  or  Biledchik.  It  was  in  his 
stronghold  that  he  deposited  hia  treasnres,  when,  annually,  at  the 
approach  of  summer,  hia  nomad  troops  regained  the  mountains ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  chief  of 
Aagelokoma,  or  Ainsegel,  who  harassed  his  people  by  raids  on  their 
Bocks  whilst  passing  near  his  borders.  Towards  1285  he  resolved  to 
avenge  himself.  With  seventy  followers  he  attempted  to  snrprise 
the  fortress  of  Aina^l,  which  commanded  the  defile  of  Ermeni.  A 
combat  took  place  in  that  defile  between  Kontabieh  and  Bronssa,  and 
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Ottoman  won  his  first  victory ;  bnt  he  did  not  succeed  in  making 
himaelf  master  of  Ainesgel.  A  aecond  battle  gave  him  Karahissar, 
an  important  town  situate  on  the  Battia  or  Bsthyg.  That  same  j'eai' 
Orthoguel  died  (1288),  and  Orchan  was  bora.  The  year  following 
Gthoman  received  from  the  Seljnkide  Snltan,  in  recompense  for  his 
services,  as  well  as  for  his  conqnests,  the  territory  of  Karahissar, 
with  the  title  of  Bey  and  its  accompanying  insignia — a  banner,  a 
drnm,  and  a  horse-tail. 

However,  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  new  Bey  gave  umbrage 
to  his  neighbours ;  his  ally  even,  the  lord  of  Belokoma,  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  formed  against  him.  He  invited  him  to  a  festival  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriafi^,  with  the  intention  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
Warned  by  his  friend  Kirae  Michal,  Othoman  dissembled  :  he  sent  as 
nsnal  his  treasnres  to  be  deposited  in  the  stronghold  of  hia  faithless 
ally ;  bat  he  had  them  earned  by  forty  of  his  adherents  disgnised  as 
old  women.  Having  tbns  seized  npon  the  place,  he  mshed  in  front 
of  the  nnptial  cortege,  slew  the  Iraitor,  carried  off  his  bride,  the 
lovely  Nilonfer  (lotos  flower),  and  kept  her  as  a  wife  for  his  son;  then 
he  attacked  saddenlr  the  fortresses  of  Jarhissar  and  Ainegel,  the 
possessors  of  which  had  oi^nized  the  plot,  and  became  master  of 
them  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 

At  that  period,  Aladdin  III.,  the  last  of  the  Seljnkides,  after  a 
reign  which  had  reflected  some  Instre  npon  him,  wae  dethroned 
(1^7)  by  Ohazan,  khan  of  the  Mongols.  Upon  the  mina  of  his 
empire  arose  nnmerons  independent  principalities,  which  took  the 
names  of  their  founders,  and  which  played  a  great  part  in  Ottoman 
history.  Thna  were  formed  the  States  of  Karaman,  in  Cappadocia 
and  part  of  Cilicia,  with  Iconinm  as  the  capital ;  of  Kermian,  in 
Phrygia  J  of  ^ara«,  in  Mysia;  of  Sarou-Khan,  ia  Lydia;  of  Aadin, 
Ionia  ;  of  Mentescbe,  in  Caria ;  of  Tekieh,  in  Lycia  and  Pamphylia ; 
of  Hamid,  in  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  ;  and  of  Kastainouni,  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  &c.  The  possessors  of  these  principalities  all  usurped  sovereign 
rights,  coined  money,  and  caused  their  names  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  public  prayers.  Othoman  was  not  the  least  powerful  amongst 
them  :  master  of  almost  all  Bithynia,  he  possessed,  with  Eskischehr, 
Karahissar,  and  the  other  strongholds  he  had  conquered,  a  part  of 
Phrygift,  of  Galatia,  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sangariua.  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Jenishehr  («ew  iojcn),  npon  the  northern  frontier  of 
his  States,  between  Hicsea  and  Broussa,  two  cities  already  coveted  1^ 
the  Ottomans. 

Everything  prospered,  besides,  with  the  son  of  Orthoguel.  Pro- 
tector of  learned  and  of  holy  men,  he  had,  from  the  time  of  his 
earliest  conquests,  founded  communities,  schools,  attracted  towards 
hira  piouB  and  instructed  men,  stirred  up  amongst  his  followers 
religious  zeal ;  thus  had  he  inspired  his  people  with  boldness  and 
confidence.  According  to  a  belief  accredited  amongst  the  Mussul- 
mans, at  the  commencement  of  each  centnir  of  the  h^ra,  there 
should  appear  a  man  destined  to  regenerate  Islamism.  In  the  eyes 
of  hia  companions,  Othoman  mnst  be  the  gloiy  of  the  eighth  century, 
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which  was  &1x>st  to  oommence.  His  name  even  was  oi  liapp^  pre- 
sage. "Names  oome  from.  Heaven,"  says  the  Koran;  Othoman's 
si^iified  "leg-lireaker;"  and  that  image  amongst  Orientals  attaohea 
itself  to  ideas  uf  strength  and  grandenr.  That  name,  moreover,  had 
not  been  borne  with  gloi^  bj  any  Mnssolman  prince  since  the  second 
Khalife,  the  collector  of  the  Kor&n,  the  conqnerer  of  Persia  and  of  a 
part  of  Asia.  The  fanatical  soldiers  of  Othoman  believed  him,  there- 
fore, destined  to  renew  the  grandenr  of  the  Khalifes ;  they  thought 
it  an  hononr  to  bear  his  name,  and  he  himself  took  the  title  of 
Padiachah  or  sovereign  of  the  Otmanlii.* 

His  first  enterprise,  as  sovereign  prince,  was  directed  against  the 
fortress  of  Kenprihissar,  neighbonr  of  Jenishehr.  On  this  occasion, 
his  uncle  Deindar,  who  must  have  been  at  that  time  npwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  attempting  to  moderate  his  love  of  conquest, 
ventured  to  oppose  the  nndertaking  as  a  source  of  needless  difBcnlty 
and  danger.  Othoman,  irritated  at  snch  opposition,  answered,  we 
are  told,  the  shafts  of  his  nncle's  words  by  an  arrow  from  his  bow, 
and  the  old  man  sank  down  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of  the  nephew. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  early  introduction  to  the  subsequent 
system  of  fratricide  among  the  Ottoman  princes,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  theTnrkish  historian,  Edria,  mho  professes  to  relate  nothing 
which  can  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  m.emory  of  Othoman,  records 
this  event  without  any  eztennaiion  or  comment.  Kenprihissar  and 
various  other  fortresses  were  speedily  captnred,  and  repeated  advan- 
tages were  obtained  over  the  Greeks.  Kext,  an  advance  was  made 
in  the'  direction  of  fiictea.  A  Greek  army,  commanded  by  the 
heteriarch  or  chief  of  the  body  gnard,  was  defeated  in  the  environs 
of  Nicomedia,  and  in  that  combat  a  nephew  of  Othoman  permhed  ; 
his  tomb,  which  has  been  preserved,  is  to  this  day  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage. As  the  walla  of  Nicaa  forbade  all  sni'prise,  fnrther  pro- 
gress against  the  city  was  arrested ;  bnt  a  fort  was  erected  on  the 
■lope  of  the  mountain,  to  keep  the  garrison  in  check.  Six  years 
later  (1307),  the  governors  of  several  Greek  places  united  together 
to  attack  Othoman ;  they  were  vanquished,  and  the  Ottomans 
marched  on  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora)  ; 
all  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Hondania  were  devastated. 

At  the  same  epoch  the  other  Tnrkish  princes  of  Asia  Minor  deso- 
lated the  Archipelago,  drenching  with  blood  and  enveloping  in  fire 
Chios,  Samos,  Lemnos,  the  Cjclades,  Bhodes,  Candia,  Malta,  and, 
thence,  carrying  terror  everywhere  about  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  same  time  they  tore  from  the  Greeks  upon  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  last  places  that  remained  te  them  :  Ephesns,  Tripolis 
upon  the  Meander,  and  Cenchrea  yielded  to  that  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  conquest  of  the  MnssulmanB.  The  tribe  of  Othoman  teok  part 
in  that  general  movement :  all  the  strongholds  in  the  vicinity  of 
If  icsa  were   subjected ;  their  defenders  compelled,   under  pain  of 
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death,  (o  embrace  iBlamism,  Kiese  Michal  voluntarily  faring  them 
the  example.  The  Greek  Emperor,  terrified,  had  implored  the  aid 
of  the  khan  of  the  MongolH  and  had  sent  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage ;  a  Tartar  horde  invaded  tberenpon  the  States  of  Othoman,  hot 
it  was  repnked  by  hie  son  Orclian,  to  whom  he  had  given  charge  of 
Karaliiasar.  In  recompense  of  that  exploit,  Orchan  was  entmsted 
■with  a  command  to  follow  np  the  conqneats  of  his  father.  Very 
sooQ  all  was  eabjected  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Sangarins ;  Nicsn 
and  Nicomedia  were  invested,  and  two  forte  were  built  at  the  gates 
of  BronsBa  (Prasa).  During  ten  years  this  latter  city  was  kept 
nearly  blockaded ;  at  length,  in  132?,  it  was  roeolved  to  assault  it. 
Othoman,  enfeebled  by  age,  gave  to  his  son  the  command  of  the 
enterprise.  The  fortress  of  Edrenos,  situate  on  OlympiiB,  aod  which 
dominated  the  whole  conntry,  was  first  assailed,  carried  by  main 
force  and  destroyed.  Then,  on  the  Osmanlis  presenting  themselves 
before  Broussa,  they  met  with  no  resistance :  its  governor  obtained, 
at  the  price  of  30,000  dncats,  permission  to  retire  with  all  his 
belongings,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates.  Thns  fell  without  striking 
a  stroke  the  Btrongest  place  in  Asia  Minor,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bithynia ;  already  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  by  the  Mussulmans,  then  again  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  it 
escaped  from  them  definitively  to  become  the  first  capital  of  the 
Osmanlis.     It  is  now  considered  as  the  third  city  of  their  Empire. 

When  Othoman  learned  that  important  conquest,  he  wae  at  the 
point  of  death.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  capital  where  bis  son  was  about  to  reside.  Austere 
and  without  ostentation,  like  the  first  soldiers  of  the  Prophet  he  left 
neither  gold,  silver  nor  precious  stones ;  all  bad  been  liberally  dis- 
tributed amongst  his  companions.  In  his  dwelling  at  Jenishehr  no 
treasure  whatsoever  was  found — only  a  cafetan  embroidered  with 
ooloured  thread,  a  linen  turban,  a  wooden  spoon  and  a  salt-cellar ;  n 
few  thorough-bred  Arabian  coursers,  a  few  yoke  of  oxen  for  the 
plough,  some  flocks  of  sheep,  and  that  comprised  his  whole  estate. 
The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  pionsly  perpetuated,  and  the  sultans  of 
the  present  time  cause  to  be  fed  on  the  mountains  round  Bronssa 
and  the  grassy  sides  of  Mount  Olympus,  sheep  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
are  the  descendants  of  those  of  the  founder  of  the  empire.  There 
was  to  be  seen  also  at  Bronssa,  a  few  years  back,  before  the  con- 
flagration that  reduced  his  tomb  to  rains,  the  simple  wooden  chaplet 
of  beads  of  the  father  of  the  Ottomans,  and  the  drum,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Seljukide  sultan  in  token  of  investiture.  The 
double-pointed  sabre  and  the  banner  that  at  the  same  time  were  sent 
him  by  the  Saltan,  are  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  at 
Constantinople. 

3.  Seign  of  Orchan. 

At  the  period  of  Othoman's  death,  the  Byzantine  Empire  had  sns- 

tainod  considerable  losses  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  in 
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Bithynift  and  paH  of  Papblagonia,  which  he  hftd  Bnbdned.  Ephesas, 
aa  has  been  said,  had  fallen  onder  the  power  of  the  Turks ;  and  so 
«Jbo  had  Lydia,  as  far  aa  Smyrna ;  Magnesia,  as  far  as  Pergamus ; 
ftnd  Phrygia,  both  Qreater  and  Leaser. 

Othomau  had  deeignatod  Orchan  as  hie  saccessor,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Aladdin,  his  eldest  son.  The  latter,  far  from  revolting  against 
the  parental  will,  wonld  not  even  accept  the  moiety  of  the  flocks 
sad  herds ;  he  consented,  however,  to  share  with  his  brother  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  government  nnder  the  title  of  Wezir 
or  Vizier,  an  office  which  he  discharged  in  a  most  efficient  manner, 
BBsisting  the  growth  of  the  empire  by  his  internal  regulations,  while 
Orchan  was  adding  to  his  tOTritories  by  foreign  conquests.  The 
title  of  Vitier  signifies  properly  ''  the  carrier  of  a  load,"  an  expressive 
thrm  reminding  the  all-powerfnl  ministers  of  oriental  princes  of  their 
obligations,  and  pointing  out  the  sovereign  authority  to  be  only  a 
bnrden.  Aladdin  was  his  brother's  vizier  in  the  fullest  acceptation 
of  the  word ;  he  was  the  first  legislator  of  the  Ottomans,  and  hie 
memory  is  eqnally  venerated  amongst  them  as  that  of  their  first 
Bovereigns. 

Pruia  (Broossa)  having  been  captared  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  that  city, 
and  a  series  of  saccesses  ensued. 

Among  the  Mussulman  nations,  for  which  the  KorSn  is  the 
Bnpreme  or  rather  the  only  law,  the  part  of  human  legislatiou  is 
snfficiently  restricted:  it  must  only  be  the  commentary  of  the  divine 
law ;  it  can  only  bear  upon  details  of  forma ;  bat  those  details  are 
not  wanting  in  ftravity,  since  they  must  be  observed  with  the  same 
feeling  of  respect  as  the  things  of  religion.  It  is  that  which  ex- 
plains the  formal  spirit  of  the  Osmanlis,  the  importance  which  they 
attach  to  exterior  usages  and  to  costume.  Those  objects,  elsewhere 
BO  indifTerent,  are  regulated  amongst  them  by  lawa,  and  by  laws 
based  upon  the  Koian.  Three  points  especially  attracted  Aladdin's 
attention  :  the  coinage,  the  costnme,  and  the  army.  Othonian,  after 
hie  investiture,  or  at  least  after  the  extinction  of  the  Seljukide 
8nltans,  had  enjoyed  the  sovereign  rights  of  eikke  and  of  ikoulbe 
(right  of  coining  money  and  the  privilege  of  being  named  in  the 
pnblic  prayers)  ;  but  he  had  only  availed  himself  of  the  latter,  and 
the  Seljukian  coins  were  those  only  current  in  Asia  Minor :  new 
money  was  issned  in  the  name  of  Urchaii.'*'  As  for  costume,  it  was 
regalated  in  all  its  details,  bnt  especially  the  head- covering,  which 
is,  in  the  East,  the  distiQctive  sign  of  peoples  and  castes.  For  the 
different  classes  of  the  nation,  therefore,  the  form  and  colonr  of  the 
Larban.  For  the  prince  was  reserved  the  cap  of  red  felt  wound 
round  with  white  mnelin  in  puffed  folds ;  for  the  military  head- 
dress, the  soldiers  and  functionaries  wore  a  cap  of  white  felt  of 

*  It  sliQalil  b«  ramukeJ  that  the  mnneT  bore  onl;  (be  Dame  tad  not  tfaa  eSgj  of  ttie 
•nenign  ;  uij  repreMDtation  of  man  or  beut  being  Tegarcled  bj  HnfiBulmane  la  an 
MoUby.  The  name  and  titles  of  tbe  prince  were  alone  tnced  in  el^snt  cbaraclen 
■poa  hu  Mat  and  coiiu. 
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elongated  shape.  HieBe  regalationB  were  modified  }ater  on  at  dif- 
ferent times  ;  the  white  felt  was  reserved  for  penona  of  the  saltan's 
snite ;  the  soldiers  asBnined  the  red  felt ;  and  th«ii  it  was  ornamented 
with  gold  laoe  and  embroidery. 

The  most  important  of  the  institutions  of  Orchan's  reign  was  the 
creation  of  a  standing  army,  and  one  which  mainly  contrihnted  to 
the  snpport  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  and  it  took  place,  it  may  be 
remarked,  aboat  a  century  before  the  time  of  Charles  Til.  of  Prance, 
who  is  nsnally  regarded  by  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 
inventor  of  that  poli<T.  The  Tnrkiah  horsemen  were  now  snbjected 
to  stricter  discipline  than  hitherto,  and  to  this  period  may  be  referred 
the  establishment  of  the  tipakit  or  regular  cavaliY.  The  akindseki*, 
light-armed  horsemen,  had  formed  the  strength  of  Othoman's  armies 
and  were  never  regularly  oi^anized  ;  they  had  been  enliBted  for  eacTi 
expedition  and  diBbanded  after  the  campaign.  Bnt,  by  the  exertionB 
of  Aladdin,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  military  arrangements  now 
made  was  the  formation  of  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  oailed  piadSt 
(foot  soldiers),  paid  and  kept  up  permanently,  composed  of  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  who  were  forced  to  embrace  Mahomet- 
anism,  and  of  renegades  who  voluntarily  embraced  the  religion  of 
the  Prophet,  and  abandoned  at  once  their  faith  and  .their  country. 
This  was  the  odious  origin  and  nucleus  of  the  Janissaries,  a  select 
corps  which  did  not  disappoint  the  expectation  of  its  founder,  and 
which,  from  a  mere  body-guard  at  first,  becoming  gradually  aug- 
mented by  Amurath  I.  and  his  successors  during  several  centuries, 
long  constituted  the  chief  strength  uf  the  Ottoman  armies. 

Whilst  Aladdin  was  strengthening  the  empire  by  his  institutions, 
Orchan  aggrandized  it  by  fresh  conquests.  Hie  companions  in  arma 
were  Konour  Alp,  Adje-Hodja,  Abdnrraman-Ohazi,  Mursal  the  Black, 
AH  the  Black,  and  others  whose  names  have  remained  dear  to  the 
Ottomans.  They  succeeded  in  driving  the  Greeks  from  the  banks  of 
the  Sangarins  and  the  shores  of  the  Fropontia.  All  the  strongholds 
with  which  those  countries  bristled  were  successively  captured.  At 
length,  Nicomedis  and  N'icsea  alone  remained,  invested  on  all  sides. 
The  first  was  taken  in  1330,  by  Adje-Hodja.  The  Greek  Emperor, 
Andronicus  the  Younger,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
arms,  passed  over  into  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  made  an 
effort  to  save  the  second.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Phtlocrene  (now 
Tawechandschil),  upon  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Kicomedia,  and 
the  Turks,  victory,  had  only  to  present  themselves  at  the  gates  ;  the 
town  capitulated.  Kicomedia,  which  had  fiourished  so  conspicuously 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  had  long  since  lost  its 
importance;  at  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of  Ismid,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mean  township.  Nicna  (Isnik),  in  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  remained  a  considerable  city;  it  was  the 
second  capital  of  Orchan  and  the  rival  of  Broussa.  The  Church  of 
Saint  Synode,  in  which  the  famous  creed  of  the  Catholic  faith  had 
been  drawn  up,  was  converted  into  a  mosqne,  and  near  that  mosque 
was  founded  Uie  first  medrets/,  or  upper  school,  and  the  first  imarett 
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or  public  kitchen  for  the  poor;  but  Nicna  waned  rapidly,  and  now 
it  IS  a  mere  Yil]a«e. 

Hitherto  the  OttomanB  had  aggrandized  themaelvea  at  the  expense 
only  of  the  Greeki.  The  captnre  of  Nice»  was  followed  by  a  new 
line  of  conquests.  Orchan  now  commenced  an  attack  npon  the  emirs 
or  chiefs  who  shared  among  themaelres  the  remnant  of  the  Seljnkian 
dominions.  In  13115  be  had,  for  the  first  time,  occasion  to  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  neighbonring  Unssiilinan  States.  Adilan 
Bey,  prince  of  Ehorasi,*  had  left  two  Bona  ;  the  yonngest,  who  had 
be^  bronght  np  nnder  the  care  of  Orchan,  proposed  to  aid  him  in 
overthrowing  his  brother,  promising  to  give  np,  as  a  reward  of  snoh 
serrice,  fonr  of  the  principal  towns  of  his  States.  Orchan  consented 
thereto,  and  invaded  Khorasi.  The  meniuied  prince  took  refnge  in 
the  citadel  of  Pergamne,  thonght  to  be  impregnable.  He  entered 
npon  negotiatdons,  and  appeared  disposed  to  come  to  terms ;  bnt, 
having  made  himself  master  of  his  brother's  person,  he  csnsed 
him  to  be  assassinated.  Orchan  marched  immediately  against  Per- 
gamns.  The  inhabitants  opened  their  gates  and  delivered  np  the 
fratricide.  His  life  was  spared,  and  an  abode  assigned  him  in  Bronssa; 
and  the  principality  of  Khorasi  was,  without  striking  a  blow,  annexed 
to  the  Ottoman  States.  This  conqnest  was  followed  by  other  snccesses 
in  the  western  r^ons  of  Karamania,  or  the  ancient  Phrygia ;  and 
the  long  period  of  profonnd  tranqnillity  that  followed,  and  touching 
which  the  Ottoman  historians  maintain  a  disdainful  wlence,  appears 
to  have  been  not  nnprofitably  occupied  by  Orcfasn  in  adjusting  the 
internal  r^nlations  of  his  increasing  dominions,  and  in  making  picas 
foondationa  Mosqaes,  cloisters,  schools,  and  imarets  arose  on  all 
sides.  Bronesa  was  favoured  in  this  respect,  not  only  by  the  care  of 
the  prince,  but  also  by  the  liberality  of  his  oomjwniona,  whom  war 
had  enriched.  The  umbrageous  slopes  and  the  cool  valleys  of  Olympns 
became  peopled  with  dervishes  and  santens. 

Under  those  names  are  indicated  all  those  Muasnlmans  who  devote 
themselves  to  an  ascetic  life,  whether  in  community,  like  monks,  or 
in  solitude,  like  hermits.  Their  number  became  considerable  under 
the  first  Ottoman  priuces.  Mahomet  bad  said,  "  There  are  no  monks 
in  Islam ;  "  words  which  seemed  to  interdictall  imitation  of  Christian 
asceticism  ;  but  the  inclination  of  the  Orientals  for  a  contemplative 
life  prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  Prophet;  and  another  maxim: 
"  Poverty  is  my  glory,"  helped  to  legitimate  that  infraction  of  his 
law.  Thirty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  Oweis,  an 
Arab  of  Yemen,  founded  the  first  order  of  dervishes.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  as  many  as  seventy  may  be  reckoned  in  the  different 
Mussulman  countries.  Under  Othoman  the  order  of  naktchbendis 
arose,  which  is  still  one  of  the  most  famous.  Under  Orchan  the 
laadit  were  institated,  who  have  d^eneiated  into  jailers,     Hadji- 

*  ThcM  iBtU  Turkiih  tMia,  the  DUDfi  of  which  Till  fraqaentif  Tocnr  In  tlis  eoaiM 
«f  An  li>stoi7,  bad  no  imj  dictinctlj  atrked  bonndkriaa.  Tl^g  Sharati  occQpied  the 
Mutbetn  ik^  of  tbs  ToDnundBCh  HonDtuiii  and  the  b«iiD  of  the  Cuciu,  that  ii  to 
Mj,  a  pot  portioD  of  IIjub. 
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'Begtaech,  the  patroa  of  the  Janissarios,  was  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  begtaschis,  an  order — Bemi-religioiis,  semi -military — to  which  the 
Janisearies  themselveB  were  affiliated. 

The  members  of  the  greater  part  of  these  religiona  orders  li^e  in 
community  in  cloisters.  They  are  called  dervisheg — a  word  that 
signifies  "  threshold  of  a  door."  The  highest  in  dignity  are  called 
eheiki  or  elders.  As  for  the  santone  or  sakidt,  those  arc  veritable 
hermits;  hidden  in  their  cells  amongst  the  most  secluded  sites,  they 
enjoy,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  repntation  for  sanctity.  Those  among 
them  of  the  most  renown  receive  the  namen  of  ahdals  or  hahas — 
fathers.  "  There  ai-e  always,"  say  the  Mussulmans,  "forty  ahdals 
upon  earth  " — that  is  to  say,  forty  persons  of  an  eminent  sanctity, 
destined  to  occnpy  a  distingnished  place  in  heaven ;  but  there  are 
always  more  than  forty  hermits  on  whom  popular  opinion  bestows 
that  title  ;  they  are  often  those  who  make  themselves  remarkable  by 
the  strangest  eztTsvagances.  Several  of  these  saints  were  in  high, 
favour  with  Orohan,  who  built  cloisters  for  their  disciples.  The  most 
&tmous  among  them  were  Qheilik-Baba,  "  father  of  the  stags,"  so 
called  because  that,  mounted  on  a  stag,  he  had  sought  oat  Orchan  to 
predict  to  him  his  victories ;  Dogli-Baba,  the  father  potter,  who  fed 
himself  solely  on  cards  of  milk;  Abdal-Mourad  and  Abdal-Muaa, 
who  both  accompanied  the  son  of  Othoman  to  the  conqnest  of  Bronssa 
— the  first  armed  with  a  wooden  sabre,  with  which  he  carried  terror 
amongst  the  enemy's  ranks  ;  the  second,  holding  burning  coals  upon 
cotton.  Abdal  Mouiad's  wooden  sabre  is  still  shown  to  pilgrims. 
Solyman  the  Qreat  took  a  bit  from  it,  which  he  had  preserved  in  the 
treasury  of  the  seraglio. 

Protector  of  science  as  well  as  of  religion,  Orchan  attached  to 
himself  by  his  liberality  the  most  famous  among  the  learned  men ; 
he  placed  them  at  the  hesd  of  the  uewly  founded  schools  and  ad- 
mitted them  to  his  councils.  Such  were  the  Mollaht  or  legists  David 
of  Gesarea  and  Tadacheddin  the  Kurd,  who  fulfilled  one  after  the 
other  the  functions  of  first  Mouderrit  or  professor  in  the  Upper 
School  of  Niciea ;  and  Sinan  the  Persian,  who  was  called  from  his 
importance,  Sinan  Pa«ha.*  Uoreover  the  city  of  Bronsea,  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns,  pre- 
served the  privilege  of  attracting  the  learned,  the  ascetic,  and  men 
of  letters.  It  was  in  those  delightful  envirouB  that  the  first  Turkish 
poetfl  sought  their  inspiration,  that  the  most  famous  legists  pondered 
their  works.  Their  tombs,  mingled  with  those  of  the  Sheiks  and 
ahdals,  have  made  the  vicinity  of  Bronsea  a  district  donbly  sacred  ; 
it  is  for  the  Ottomans,  the  land  of  saints  and  poets,  the  sanctuary  of 
the  arts  and  at  the  same  time  the  rendesvons  of  the  elect.t     In  the 

'  Thii  title  of  Fuha,  nndsr  which  sre  ded^ilted  the  Qoremora  of  pnmncea,  marfca 
ao  apeeial  fanctjoo ;  it  U  an  honoru;  qnnlification  which,  eapecjallj  in  tfae  eulf  tima 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  «u  given  to  eter;  conuderable  penooige.  Aladdin,  UnhBn'a 
brother,  and  Solymui,  hU  nm,  bora  the  title  cf  Pa«h»  ;  DDder  Othoman,  two  leuned 
tnco  bad  alread}  borne  it. 

*  It  i>  wcU'kJiown  that  nrj  latelf  Abd-el.Eader  cboie  Bronira  tu  tbe  place  o[  his 
retreat  or  of  hii  exile. 
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mosqnefi  of  tbe  city  -wsre  erected  ika  m&asolenniB  of  the  ax  fiist 
BOTBreigiiB  who  were  the  founders  of  them ;  around  them  are  ranged 
those  of  their  brothers,  sons,  wives,  and  danghterg,  tnentj-eiz  priDces 
of  their  blood,  their  moat  illoBtrions  vizierB  und  hejlerheye,  and 
ftbont  five  hundred  tombs  of  pachas,  eheika,  professors,  rhetors, 
poets,  physicians,  and  even  celebrated  mnaicians.  Fnll  of  memorials 
of  the  first  age  of  the  Ottom&n  dynasty,  Broassa  is  not  only  one  of  • 
the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  empire ;  bnt  it  is  above  all,  the 
holy  city. 

4.  Early  contetU  of  the  Turki  and  Greeks  in  Europe. 

Ueanwhile  Orchan,  though  anzionsly  occnpied  with  the  internal 
prosperity  of  his  Stat«B,  did  not  neglect  opportunities  of  extending 
abrt^  hie  power  and  influence.  Those  twenty  years  nnmarked  by 
any  mililary  entorprise,  served  to  prepare  the  most  important  of  all 
by  its  resnltB— the  first  estftblishment  of  the  Ottomans  in  Europe, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  shortly  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Oreek  Empire  by  Uichael  Paleologus,  a  largo 
Turkish  horde,  in.nnmber  from  10,000  to  20,000,  crossed  the  Bos- 
pboraa  and  made  a  settlement  upon  the  European  continent :  these 
were  the  Turcomituas,  subjects  of  the  Seljukides.  They  had  at  first 
planted  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  Dobmdscha ;  but 
they  did  not  remain  long  there  and  emigrated  to  the  Crimea.  It  has 
been  s&id  that,  after  the  fall  of  the  Seljukides,  the  Turks  of  the 
principalities  of  ATdin,  Ehorasi,  &c.,  began  to  rav^e  the  Archipelago 
and  the  coast«  of  Greece.  Not  long  after  we  find  the  Tartars,  who 
had  eeponsed  the  quarrel  of  a  Seljukian  prince,  advancing  to  the  very 
walls  of  Constantinople.  In  130?  a  band  of  Turks  from  Aidin  (the 
ancient  Ionia)  assisted  the  Catalans  in  their  hostilities  against  the 
Emperor;  these,  after  having  rava^d  the  Chersonesus,  and  rendered 
themselves  more  or  less  formidable  during  seven  years,  were  at  length 
^ther  destroyed  or  compelled  to  return  to  Asia.  The  Ottomans,  in 
turn,  landed  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  1321,  bnt  that  was  only 
a  piratical  expedition  which  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Maoe- 
donia  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  reign  of  Orchan  that  the  first  relations 
took  place  between  the  Ottomans  and  the  Byzantines.  Andronicns 
the  Elder  had  succeeded,  in  1282,  to  Michael  Pslieologas.  After 
having  long  struggled  against  the  Ottomans  in  Asia,  he  was  threatened 
by  the  revolt  of  his  Kiandson,  Andronicns  the  Yoanger,  and  sought 
aid  from  Orchan.  That  aid  did  not  prevent  him  tnaa  being  beaten 
and  constrained  to  share  his  crown  with  the  rebel.  The  Byzantine 
Empire,  fallen  to  the  lowest  degree  of  abasement,  was  cankered  with 
the  same  vices,  the  same  anarchy,  the  same  corruption,  the  same 
theological  dispnt«8,  which  had  begun  its  rain.  The  few  enlightened 
men  it  yet  contained,  among  others  Michael  Paloeologus,  knew  that 
there  was  no  other  salvation  for  it  save  in  the  sincere  and  complete 
reunion  with  the  Latin  Chnrch,  a  anion  that  would  interest  all  the 
West  in  their  dangers  and  would  revive  the  cmeadee.    This  they 
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esBnjed  hy  sending  to  the  conucil  of  Ljons,  presided  over  I7  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  an  act  of  union  signed  by  the  Emperor  and  thirty-fiTO 
biehopB,  but  their  efforts  failed  throtigh  the  fanaticism,  blind  hatred, 
and  folly  of  the  people  and  clei^.  Never  had  nation  better  prepared 
and  deserved  its  rnin. 

In  this  sitnation,  Andronicns  the  Toanger  become  sole  Emperor, 
no  longer  calcalated  apon  shielding  himself  from  the  invasions  of  the 
Turks,  save  by  seeking  their  alliance  ;  he  treated,  therefore,  in  1330 
with  the  princes  of  Aidin  and  of  Saron-Khan;  in  1333  with  Orchan  ; 
bnt  these  alliances  proved  altogether  abortive.  Orchan,  dnring  his 
peace  with  the  Emperor,  snddenly  passed  over  to  Constantinople  in 
1337,  with  thirty-six  ships,  with  a  view  to  e&ect  a  permanent  conqneet. 
A  vigorous  resistance  was  made  by  the  Emperor  and  his  great  conxtier, 
John  CaotacuEene,  and  the  invader  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  all  his  armament.  In  1340  a  body  of  8,000  Ottomans  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  ravaged  Thrace  and  Meesia,  imd  retnmed  laden  with 
booty.  Andronicns  the  Yonnger  died  in  1341 ;  and  the  discord  that 
followed  npon  his  death  tended  to  deliver  np  the  empire  to  the 
barbarians.  Profiting  liy  the  minority  of  John  Palteologns,  "  the 
great  courtier,"  Cantacuzene,  who  exercised  the  regency,  assnined  the 
pnrple  and  declared  himself  the  colleague  of  the  young  Emperor. 
Seeking  to  lay  the  foundation  of  absolute  sovereigntrf  and  nndivided 
power  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Empire,  Cantacuzene,  in  order 
to  cany  on  the  civil  war,  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Prince  of  Aidin, 
tJmor-B^,  who  was  his  firm  friend.  The  paxtisans  of  Palteologns 
purchased  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  &TCin-Khan,  and  30,000 
Turks  marched  to  ravage  the  empire  in  the  names  of  the  two  Emperors, 
lu  1347  the  Prince  of  Aidin,  recalled  to  Asia  by  an  attack  of  the 
Venetians,*  abandoned  his  ally,  Orchan  then  intervened.  He  de- 
manded of  Cantacuzene  his  daughter's  hand,  which  was  immediately 
acoorded  him.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at 
Selymhria,  and,  the  year  following,  the  aged  husband  went  to  visit 
his  father-in-law  at  Scutai'i.  Strengthened  by  this  n^  alliance, 
Oantacuzeoe  imposed  upon  his  rival  an  apparent  reconciliation,  and 
returned  to  Constantinople.  But  shortly  after,  in  spite  of  the  alliance 
and  the  ties  of  relationsnip,  a  band  of  Ottomaus  ravaged  afresh  the 
coasts  of  Thrace.  TJmer-Bey  died  in  defending  his  States,  and  Orchan 
found  himself  sole  arbiter  of  the  Greek  Empire.  Solicited  by  both 
parties,  he  profited  by  that  fortunate  position,  which  allowed  him  to 
petpetuate  their  discords  that  he  might  gather  the  fruit  of  them  j 
witliont  breaking  with  his  father-in-law,  he  sent  reinforcements  to 
the  Genoese,  his  enemies,t  fought  the  Venetians,  his  allies,  and  gave 
hopes  to  John  Palffiologns. 

*  Tba  principiJil}  of  AlJin  oamiavbendeJ  Iodu  tod  had  Smyma  and  Spbema  tor 
chief  riti».  The  VenG^nnB,  alreodj  maaten  of  m  uidj  maritime  pointi  in  tha  Mcdi- 
lemnean,  coTSted  the  posKseiDii  of  Smjnia  and  had  united  in.  a  kind  of  onmde  with 
the  Poi-e  and  the  King  of  CjprnB. 

-I-  Tha  Qenom  had  remained,  aince  the  I«tin  Empire,  maiten  of  Pan  tad  Qalata, 
and  thej  kept  them  until  Ilia  eaptnn  of  Conatantinople  bj  the  Tnrka. 
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Such  was  the  at&te  of  things,  when  a  coup:de-main  caaaed  the 
fortress  of  Tzjmpe,  situate  apon  the  European  coast,  at  a  league  and 
&  half  from  Gallipoli,  to  ndl  into  the  power  of  the  Ottomans. 
Solymtui  Pacha,  Orchan's  son,  waa  encamped  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  Hellespant  facing  that  city,  not  far  from  the  mins  of  Cyzicns. 
Favonred  by  a  stonnj  night,  he  crossed  the  strait  upon  rafte  with 
sixty  of  his  companions,  surprised  the  fortress,  and  captured  it 
(1356).  This  gave  the  Tarks  their  first  permanent  footing  in  Europe; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  record  of  this  event  is  the  first  men- 
tion which  the  Ottoman  historians  make  of  the  psasage  of  the  Turks 
into  Europe,  disdaining,  perhaps,  to  notice  those  earlier  expeditions 
which  left  no  lasting  trace  of  victory  behind  them.     Cantacuzene 

Erotested  londly  against  this  vioiatioit  of  engagements ;  and  during 
is  negotiation  for  the  raBtitntion  of  Tzynjpe,  a  violent  earthquake 
desolated  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  destroyed  in  part  several  towns. 
Gallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  great  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  the  E^t,  the  walls  of  which  having  been  shattered  by  the 
convulsion  had  left  it  exposed  to  the  attack  of  an  invader,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.  Whilst  the  inhabitants  had  fled  in 
terror,  the  Turks  entered  by  the  breaches  the  scoarge  had  made,  and 
in  this  manner  was  Qallipoli  taken  (1357),  and  thus  was  the  fouuda- 
tion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  permanently  laid. 

Besides  that  place,  the  posseesion  of  which  safficed  to  assure  them 
a  free  entrance  into  Europe,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Bonlair, 
Ipsala,  and  Bodosto  ;  they  were  not  more  than  thirty  leagues  from 
Constantinople.  Thenceforth,  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
restitution ;  in  vain  Cantacazene  offered  40,000  ducats ;  Orchan 
delayed  the  negotiation  interminably;  then  he  appointed  an  inter- 
view at  a  certain  place,  to  which  the  Greek  Emperor  alone  repaired. 
Finallvi  to  eveiy  complaint  Orchan  replied  that  it  was  not  force  of 
arms,  out  the  divine  will  which  had  o^tened  to  tho  Turks  the  walls 
of  Gallipoli.  That  important  acquisition  was  announced  to  all  the 
MoBsulman  princes  of  Asia  by  official  letters,  the  original  model  of 
the  emphatic  circulars  which  have  remained  in  use  in  the  Ottoman 
Chancery. 

From  that  time  the  Turks  made  annual  inroads  into  the  Greek 
territories,  until  they  bad  extended  their  dominions  from  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis  to  tb%  banks  of  the  Danube.  Solyman  Pacha  fixed 
his  residence  at  Gallipoli,  bat  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph ; 
he  died,  in  1359,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His  hodv  was  deposited 
in  a  mosque  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  at  Boulair;  and  of  all 
the  tombs  mentioned  as  places  of  plgrimage,  none  is  more  revered 
than  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe ;  none 
attracts  a  greater  affluence  of  visitors.  Orchan  survived  his  son 
scarcely  a  year ;  he  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  thiriiy- 
fifth  of  his  reign  (135ii).  The  annals  of  this  prince  are  not  stained 
with  an  account  of  the  murder  of  his  kinsmen,  or  of  other  sanguinary 
deeds ;  meanwhilethe  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  army  were  materially 
improved,  learning  was  encouraged,  and  as  a  lawgiver  and  author  of 
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the  constitntton,  Orchon  is  naaallv  r^arded  as  the  Noma  of  the 
OttomanB.  Hereditary  claim  to  the  throne  was  now  firmlf  estab- 
linhed;  and  by  the  policy  of  Orcban,  who  had  founded  a  groat 
number  of  moaqnes,  colleges,  and  hospitala  the  Ottoman  pri&ce  was 
nniverBally  respected  as  the  head  of  the  Moslem  faith.  Born  ander 
the  t«nt  of  an  obsciire  chief  of  a  horde,  he  died  master  of  both 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Turks,  who  quitted  with  his  father 
the  steppes  of  Tartatj,  now  dominated  Asia  Minor  and  threatened 
the  relics  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 


5, — SUtory  of  Serviaf  Bosnia,  Albania,  Sfc. 
The  anthority  of  the  Emperors  no  longer  extended  beyond  the 
Strymon,  in  the  west,  or  further  than  the  chain  of  the  Hsmaa,  to 
the  north.  Besides  the  sonth,  which  still  belonged  to  the  French 
and  the  Venetians,  the  western  and  northern  provinces,  for  a  long 
period  occapied  by  Slav  or  Tartar  nations  that  had  freqnently 
rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  Cssars  of  Byzantium,  came 
to  be,  by  the  means  of  the  discords  which  weakened  John  PalteologiiB 
and  bis  riv^l,  torn  away  definitively  from  the  Greek  domination,  and 
Servia,  Botnia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Waltaehia  formed  distftict 
and  independent  States. 

1,  The  Serbs  belong  to  that  one  of  the  four  branches  of  the  Slav 
race*  commonly  called  lUyrian,  and  which  at  the  present  time 
peoples  Bosnia,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  &.c.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  centary  they  occupied  the  countiy  of  the 
ancient  Triballi,  in  the  Upper  Msesia.  Their  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity dates  from  the  reign  of  Horaclins,  who  sent  priests  to  them;  but 
it  was  not  complete  until  that  of  the  Emperor  Basil,  whose  suzerainty 
they  acknowledged  by  receiving  a  second  baptism.  Twice  subjected 
by  the  Bulgarians,  they  re-entered  with  them  under  the  domination 
of  the  Greeks  in  1018,  but  ere  long  they  emancipated  themselves. 
In  1085,  under  Bodin  and  Youlkan,  Servia  and  Bosnia  rose  in  in- 
surrection and  took  the  national  title  of  Schoupant.  Beli-Onrosch, 
son  of  Youlkan,  entitled  himself  Grand  Duke  of  Servia,  and  had 
for  successor  (1143)  Stephen  Nemania,  his  grandson,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  recognized  by  the  Qreek  Emperors  as  the  independent 
Prince  of  Servia,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
three  hundred  years.  Ifemania  had  three  sons ;  Stephen  II.,  who 
succeeded  him  (1197)  ;  Volkan,  Dake  of  Zenta  and  Choulm,  that  is 
to  say,  of  a  portion  of  Dalmatia  and  Herzegovina;  lastly,  Sava, 
'  founder  of  the  patriarchate  of  Servia.  Stephen  obtained  nxim  the 
Court  of  Bome  the  title  of  King.     Emeric,  King  of  Hungaria,  took 

*  The  three  otb«ra  ait  the  Zechi  or  Tchaies,  who  inhabit  Bohemia,  Bumia,  uid 
Polftud.  The  cooatij  of  wbich  Non.Buar  is  tha  chief  town  ii  lo-oallad.  It  wm 
celebrated  in  aoUqnit;  and  in  tbe  Middle  Agea  by  the  Tsloar  of  its  iohabituila,  and  b^ 
ill  poirilioD  hemmed  in  bttvcen  Bonia,  Serria,  Albania  and  Uaeedonla. 
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offence  at  it,  drove  him  ont  of  Servia,  and  immediately  took  the  title 
of  King  of  BsAcie ;  but  the  dynasty  of  Nemania  was  speedily  re- 
established,  and  took  fresh  Instre  under  Stephen  Onrosch  III. 
Finally  c&me  the  glorions  reign  of  Stephen  Donsohan  (1333),  who 
was  very  near  replacing  the  Cheek  by  a  Serb  Empire,  rendering 
abortive  the  Ottoman  power,  and  thereby  changing  the  destinies  of 
Europe. 

A  conqneror  and  a  legislator,  Stephen  Donsohan  was  in  some  sort 
the  Charlemagne  of  the  Serbs.  He  possessed  by  himself,  or  by  his 
vassals,  almost  the  whole  of  what  was  actually  Turkey  in  Enrope, 
that  is  to  say,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bnlgaria,  Macedonia,  Dalmatia,  Herze- 
ffovina,  Albania,  Etolia,  &c.  He  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in 
1340,  at  Ustionp,  Emperor  of  the  Romaru  and  of  the  Triballi,  and 
conceived  the  project  of  destroying  the  Empire  of  the  East.  After 
having  for  the  first  time  besieged  Constantinople  and  compelled  the 
Emperor  Andronicoe  to  sne  for  peace,  he  marched  anew  against 
that  city  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  when  he  died  on  bis  way 
thither  (1356). 

He  had  for  snccesaor  Onrosch  V.,  who  did  not  inherit  his  sterling 
qnalitiee,  and  under  the  attacks  of  its  vassals,  who  sought  to  render 
themselves  independent,  the  Serb  empire  was  dismembered.  We  shall 
see  what  it  became  during  the  reign  of  Amurath  II.,  and  how  the 
Turks  profited  by  the  conqneste  of  the  Serbs,  who  had  cleared  the 
way  for  them  towards' Constantinople. 

2.  Bosnia,  as  has  been  said,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Slav  race,  bad 
followed  the  destinies  of  Servia  until  the  period  (1085)  at  which 
Voulkan  made  of  it  a  State,  sometimes  independent,  sometimes  vassal 
to  the  King  of  Hungary.  It  was  comprised  m  the  Empire  of  Stephen 
Douschan,  separated  iteelf  after  his  death,  formed  an  independent 
kingdom  in  1376,  under  the  Ban  Stephen  Tvarko,  and  finally  fell,  as 
-will  be  seen,  under  the  domination  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  Albanians  were  of  a  very  anc'tent  race.  Feebly  attached 
to  the  Greek  Empire,  they  had  reconquered,  in  the  decadence  of 
that  Empire,  their  independence,  when  they  were  subjugated  tempo- 
rarily by  Stephen  Douschan ;  after  his  death  they  resumed  their 
isolation,  divided  themselves  into  several  small  principalities  which 
took  part,  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Serbs  against  the  Turks. 

4.  The  Bulgarians,  of  Tartar  origin,  established  themselves, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  in  Msesia,  and  were  for 
three  centuries  the  terror  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  Subdued  by 
John  Zimisces  (971),  and  converted  to  Christianity,  they  rendered 
themselves  once  more  independent  in  980,  and  formed  a  kingdom 
which  was  in  continual  war  with  the  Serbs  and  Greeks.  Basil  II. 
annexed  them  afresh  to  his  own  empire.  When  Constantinople  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Latins,  the  Bulgarians  regained  their 
independence,  and  waged  a  fierce  warfare  with  the  Frank  Emperors. 
They  fell  subsequently  under  the  domination  of  the  Serb  Kings,  who 
accorded  them  nevertheless  their  national  chiefs.  On  the  death  of 
Stephen  Douschan,  they  again  formed  a  separate  State  under  the 
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Prinoe  or  Krai  Sisman,  and  followed  tlie  Serbs  in  ftU  their  wars 
against  the  Tnrka. 

5.  It  only  remains  to  Bpeak  of  Wallachia.     The  origin  of   the 

Sople  who  call  themBelveB  £ou»tauu,  and  who  are  aoattered  in  the 
sllenio  psninanla,  Hungary,  &c.,  haa  already  heen  mentioned. 
These  people,  in  the  tenth  century,  became  tribntaries  to  the  Hun- 
garians, &c  They  regained  their  independence  under  Badonl,  the 
Black  (1290-l^li),  bnt  they  soon  fell  back  again  nnder  the  Hun- 
garian domination.  Their  princes  or  Hoapodare  had  nnmeroDS 
hiendly  relations  with  the  Erals  of  Serria,  and  struggled  with  them 
against  the  Ottomans  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentory. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  all  these  peoples  the  most  important, 
without  contradiction,  is  the  Serb  raoe ;  in  fact,  it  had  absorbed  so 
-large  a  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race  that  the  population  which  at  the 
present  time  bears  the  name  of  Greek  ia  only  composed  in  reality  of 
Hellenised  Serbs.  It  had  mixed  itself  np  with  the  Albanians;  it 
had  given  its  language  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  now  blended  with 
it ;  and  it  spread  almost  throughout  the  Helleuic  peninsula.  Bach 
a  people  appeared  destined  to  achieve  a  great  future,  but  the  Slav 
race  founded  nothing  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Illyrian 
branch,  brave,  poetic,  light-hearted,  unambitious,  without  thought 
for  the  future,  has  never  lived  save  for  the  hour,  preserving  its 
primitive  instincts,  its  vagabond  habits,  not  cubing  to  assimilate 
itself  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  civilization ;  in  short,  bein|f 
tainted  with  the  defect  which  has  rained  all  the  Christian  peoples 
of  the  East — its  isolation  from  Latin  unity.  It  will  he  shortly  seen 
how  this  interesting  people,  to  whom  the  heritage  of  Constantine 
seemed  predestined,  were  about  to  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  the 
victorious  Osmanli. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

BuoM  01  AwnuTH  I.  asd  Bajasci  I.  (1960-1403). 

1,  Amuraih  I, — Organization  of  the  Janinariei. 
"HLov&kD  or  Amnratb,  second  son  of  Orchan,  destined  by  his  birtii  to 
serve  under  hie  brother,  had  been  kept  aloof  from  State  affairs  until 
the  moment  when  the  death  of  Solyman  summoned  him  to  share 
the  sovereign  power.  He  showed  himself  worthy  to  wield  it,  and 
his  reign,  of  {nvjdigions  activity,  was  only  one  long  series  of  wars 
and  conquests. 

The  early  part  of  Amurath's  administration  is  rendered  remark, 
able  by  the  organization  of  the  celebrated  body  of  infantry  called 
Janissaries.  A  great  number  of  Christian  captives  having  been 
taken  by  the  Turks,  Kara  Halil  Pacha,  the  prime   vizier,  reoom- 
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monded  tlie  Sultan  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  them  to  the  service 
of  the  Conrt  and  the  army.  An  edict  was  accordingly  iaaned,  by 
which  every  fifth  captive  wae  claimed  for  this  pnrpose ;  officers  were 
BtRtioned  at  Gallipoli  to  select  and  seize  the  most  robust  and  hand- 
some of  the  Christian  youth ;  and  great  numbers  of  these  were 
Mcored,  who  were  to  be  edncBrted  in  the  Moslem  faith,  and  trained 
as  a  regnlar  militia  to  form  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  armj.  The 
corps  tnns  raised  was  next  to  be  named  and  consecrated ;  uid  for 
this  pnrpose  it  was  sent  to  K&dji  Bektash,  a  celebrated  Dervish,  iu 
the  environs  of  Amasia,  who,  standing  in  front  of  the  prostrate 
ranks,  and  stretching  his  sleeve  over  the  head  of  the  foremost  soldier, 
pronounced  his  benediction  ia  the  following  manner: — "Let  them 
be  called  Jengi  eheri  ;•  may  their  cdnntenance  ever  be  bright,  their 
hand  victorions,  and  their  sword  keen  1  May  their  spear  ever  hang 
over  the  heads  of  the  enemy  !  and  whithersoever  they  go  may  they 
always  retaro  with  a  white  face  ! "+  Snch  was  the  siognlar  for- 
mation of  a  body  of  men  of  desperate  character ;  strangers,  at  first, 
to  every  tie  except  that  of  obedience  to  the  Ottoman  Prince,  and 
contribntii^,  by  the  introdnction  of  military  subordination  and 
veteran  experience,  to  the  constitution  of  a  vigorous  and  irresistible 
army.  The  sleeve  of  the  Dervish  waa  represented  by  a  tassel  hangii^ 
down  from  the  back  of  the  cap,  in  which  respect  only  the  dress  of 
the  new  recmite  differed  from  that  of  the  other  infantry  ;  and  the 
name  which  they  had  received  was  speedily  conveyed  on  the  wings 
of  victffry  thronghont  the  wide  regions  of  Asia  and  Enrope.  The 
original  nnmber  of  the  corps  appears  to  have  been  1,000,  which  was 
angmented  yearly,  and  sabseqaently  fixed  by  Amnrath  at  10,000. 
It  afterwards  rose  under  Mahomet  II.  to  12,000,  under  Solyman  the 
Cheat  to  20,000,  and  under  Mahomet  IV.  to  40,000.  When  the 
extension  of  dominion  had  put  an  end  to  pei-sonal  captivity,  this 
body  was  supplied  by  a  tax  on  every  fifth  male  child  levied  on  the 
Christian  population  of  the  Empire;  and  at  loet  the  children  of  the 
Janissaries  themselves  were  enlisted  into  the  service,  a  regulation 
-which  materially  contributed  to  the  relaxation  of  their  discipline 
and  their  tumultuary  spirit  in  lat«r  times.  Up  to  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  IV.,  that  is  to  say  at  the  period  when  the  decadence  of 
that  celebrated  corps  began,  it  was  not  otherwise  recruited,  so  that 
the  nnmber  of  Christian  children  has  been  estimated  to  have  been 
not  less  than  5,000,000,  who,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  were 
thus  converted  by  force  and  sacrificed  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the 
Sultans.  It  was  the  most  frightful  tribute  of  human  flesh  that  has 
ever  been  levied  by  a  victorions  religion  over  a  vanquished  faith. 
It  ^ves  the  measure  of  the  profound  imbecility  and  subjection  into 
which  the  Christian  populations  hsd  fallen  under  the  unmitigated 
despotism  of  the  Moslem  conquerors.  It  may  be  observed,  that  by 
this  strange  mode  of  recruiting,  the  Ottomans  found  at  one  and  the 
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Bame  time  a  metbod  of  carrjing  off  the  most  virile  portion  from 
the  Christian  popnlations,  and  of  doubling  the  strength  of  their 
forces  without  patting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  conquered.  This 
it  is  which  explains  how  thej  were  able  to  set  on  foot  armies  of 
300,000  to  600,000  men,  whilst  at  the  present  day,  when  the  Janis- 
saries are  no  longer  in  existence,  and  when  the  rsyahs  are  unfitted 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Turkish  armies,  they  have  found  it  so 
difficult  to  raise  300,000  men.  It  will  be  seen  what  oi^anization  the 
Janissary  militia  received  under  Solyman  the  Great. 

As  the  new  militia  was  raised  and  maintained  by  the  Saltan,  it 
took  for  its  rallying  sign  the  desh-pot  (Kagan)  which  served  to  dis- 
tribute their  food ;  the  fleah-pot  was  to  the  Janissary  as  sacred  an 
object  as  his  flag  to  the  Christian  soldier.  Following  out  the  same 
idea,  the  officers  bore  culinary  titles ;  the  commander-in-chief  was 
called  tchorbadgi-hiieki,  "  first  soup-makor ;"  after  him  came  the 
achtchi-bachi,  "  first  cook,"  and  the  aakka-baehi,  "first  water  carrier;" 
and  instead  of  a  tnft  the  soldier's  cap  was  ornamented  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  These  eccentric  customs  lasted  as  long  as  the  Janissary 
militia. 

The  piadie  (foot- soldiers)  were  retained,  but  remodelled.  The 
conquered  lands  were  given  them,  on  condition  of  defending  them 
and  keeping  the  roads  in  good  order :  this  was  a  territorial  militia. 
All  those  who  fought  on  foot  besides  those  privileged  corps,  without 
pay  or  fiefs,  were  ranked  under  the  name  of  aiabs  (free)  ;  these  were 
irregular  infantry.  A  paid  cavalry  corps  was  alRo  embodied,  divided 
into  four  sorta  :  the  gipahis  or  horsemen  ;  the  silihdare  (vassal  horse- 
men) ;  the  ouloufedju  (mercenaries) ;  the  ghourebat  (strangers). 
These  foar  picked  corps,  which,  under  the  name  of  eipakig,  made 
themsolveH,  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  as  famous  as  the  Janinsaries, 
composed  the  Sultan's  body-guard  when  he  joined  his  army ;  and  to 
them  was  confided  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet.  An  aaxiliary 
corps  of  cavalry  waa  also  organized  from  the  possessore  of  lands,  in 
imitation  of  the  piad6a  ;  tbey  n-ere  called  iiwssellimang  (exempt  from 
tax).  Finally,  the  aJcindtehts  were  retained  as  irregular  cavalry ; 
they  were,  during  several  centuries,  commanded  by  the  Michaellogli, 
descendants  of  Kiese-Michael,  who  led  the  first  skirmishers  of  Otho- 

Aladdin,  Emir  of  Eaiamania,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
conquests  of  Am.urath,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
vizier,  Chaireddin  Facha,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  had  materially 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Ottomaji  arms,  commenced  open 
hostilities.  This  prince  was  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Seljukian  empire,  inferior  in  importance  only  to  the  Ottoman  itself ; 
and  he  was  aided  in  his  enterprise  by  several  other  Moslem  chiefs, 
who,  like  himself,  were  impatient  of  the  advancing  ajid  encroaching 
power  of  their  neighbour.  Amnrath  marched  in  person  against  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  decisive  victory  on  the  plains  of  Iconium,  fol< 
lowed  by  the  recapture  of  the  city  of  Angora,  granted  peace  to 
AJadd'n.     The  Prince  of   Karamania   then  made   an  alliance  with 
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Amtmtli,  and  received  from  him  his  danghter  in  marriage.  By  (his 
signal  success  the  Ottoman  power  nas  established  in  Asia  on  a  firmer 
footing  than  ever. 

After  that  rapid  and  brilliant  expedition  everything  was  prepared 
far  a  campaign  in  Enrope.  Amniath  gave  the  command  in  chief  of 
the  troops,  with  the  title  of  beylerhey  (prince  of  princes),  to  Lalas- 
chanin,  one  of  the  companions-in-arms  of  his  father,  and  who  had 
accompanied  Solyman  at  the  taking  of  Tzympe.  The  office  of  judge 
of  the  army,  until  then  only  temporary,  was  made  permanenl:,  and 
(Mnferred  on  Kara  Halil-Djendereli,  he  to  whom  the  institntion  of  the 
Janissaries  was ,  owing,  then  upwards  of  seventy  years  old,  and 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  events  of  the  new  reign. 
Besides  those  two  veterans,  the  army  connted  amongst  it«  chiefs 
Ewrenos-Bey,  a  renegade,  Hadji-nbek,  and  Timonr-Tasch,  who,  all 
three,  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  successes. 

Aided  by  his  lieutenants,  Amnrath,  early  in  1361,  advanced  into 
Thrace.  Cantacnzene  had  abdicated  (1355)  after  the  loss  of  Gallipoli, 
and  John  Palteologus  reigned  alone ;  but,  reduced  to  impotence,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  oppose  the  Hlight«Bt  resistance  to  that  threatening 
invasion.  After  capturing  Dimotika  aud  some  secondary  places,  the 
Ottomans  marched  straight  upon  Adrianople.  That  city,  built  by 
Adrian  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  the  Maritza,  the  Arda,  and 
the  Tonndja,  had  promptly  become,  thanks  to  its  admirable  position, 
rich,  populous,  and  flourishing;  it  was,  under  the  Byzantines,  as 
under  the  Ottomans,  the  second  city  of  the  Empire.  The  Greek 
oonunander  advanced  to  meet  the  Turkish  army,  was  defeated  and 
fled;  the  garrison,  discouraged,  surrendered  almost  without  resist- 
iuioe  (1361).  Ewrenos  and  Lalaschanin  were  then  ordered,  the  one 
to  descend,  the  other  to  ascend  the  banks  of  the  Maritza,  and  to  sub- 
due the  circumjacent  towns  :  the  first-named  advanced  as  far  as  the 
month  of  the  Vardar ;  the  second  took  Philippopolis  and  the  two 
Sagras,  strong  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Hnmns.  Consequent  upon 
these  expeditions  the  law  was  established  which  fixed  the  share  of 
boo^.  By  virtue  of  a  precept  of  the  KorAn,  which  allots  a  fifth  part 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  Prophet,  the  exchequer  levied  previously  a 
fifth  upon  the  price  of  every  prisoner . 

After  the  capture  of  Philippopolis,  Amnrath  made  peace  with  the 
Greek  Etnperor,  and  returned  to  Broussa;  but  whence  he  was  soon 
recalled  by  an  unexpected  attack.  The  Christian  princes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hnmns,  who  had  been  startled  at  the  sight  of  the 
MTHwtilmnTiB  approaching  their  frontiers,  had  given  the  alarm  to 
Ennipe.  Pope  Urban  Y.  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
Without  awaiting  aid  from  the  West,  Ourosch  V.,  King  or  Krai  of 
Servia,  the  voivodes  of  Bosnia  and  Wallachia,  leagned  together ;  King 
Louis  of  Hungary  joined  them,  and  '20,000  Christians  descended  from 
the  bonks  of  the  Haritza  to  within  two  days'  march  of  Adrianople. 
The  Turks  were  not  strong  enough  to  risk  an  engagement  with  open 
force  ;  but,  under  cover  of  a  dark  night,  Hadji-Ilbek,  with  a  body  of 
10,000  men,  surprised  the  carelessly  guarded  camp ;  the  Christians, 
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i^karmed,  heard  with  terror  the  war-cry  of  the  MnsanlmanB,  Allah  ! 
Allah  !  resounding.  They  fied  in  disorder,  and  perished,  for  the  most 
part,in  tbewatera  of  the  Maritza  (1363).  The  plain  beats  to  this 
day  the  name  of  Sirh-Zinddugki  (defeat  of  the  Serhs). 

Amnrath  employed  the  leianre  which  that  victory  left  him  to  con- 
stmct  monqnes,  cloisters,  achoolii,  and  baths  at  Biledschik,  at  Jenit> 
anhehr,  and  Bronssa.  At  this  time  also  he  conolnded  the  first  treaty 
ever  made  hy  the  Ottamans  with  a  ChriBtian  power  :  he  §^rant«d  to 
the  small  repnblio  of  Bagnsa  commercial  priTileges  in  bis  States. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  sign  the  act,  the  barbarous  sorereiaii 
dipped  his  five  fingers  in  the  ink  and  thna  made  his  mark  upon  ^e 
parohment,  to  which  ascribe  added  his  name  and  titles.  The  toughra 
or  seal  of  the  Saltans  still  recalls  hy  its  {orm  that  primitive  impres* 
eion. 

On  his  retnm  to  Europe  in  1365  his  presence  was  the  signal  for 
new  conqneetfi,  which  gave  for  delimitation  to  his  possessions  the 
chain  of  the  Heemns  from  the  source  of  the  Maritza  as  far  as  the  sea.  . 
Whilst  his  lieutenants  captnred  lalivnS  (Selivno)  and  Jamboli,  npon 
the  Toundja,  lohtimau  and  Samakov,  in  the  Balkans,  he  himself 
seized  upon  Aidos  and  Karnabat,  places  which  command  two  of  the 

firincipaJ  defiles  of  the  Etemns.  Visa,  Kirk-Kilissia,  Binar-Hiasar 
Castle  of  the  Springs),  Sizeboli,  &c,  fell  successively  into  hia  power. 
Five  years  'nere  employed  in  these  expeditions.  At  the  same  time, 
from  Dimotika,  in  which  he  had  at  first  established  himself,  he 
hastened  the  erection  of  the  seraglio  of  Adrianople,  which  became 
his  chief  residence.  At  the  same  period  the  ofBce  of  vizier,  vacant 
for  ten  years  past,  was  given  to  Khali l-Djendereli,  who  filled  it  during 
some  eighteen  years,  imder  the  new  name  of  Ghaireddin- Pacha.  Thai 
dignity  remained  hereditary  in  his  family  until  the  epoch  of  the 
captnre  of  Constantinople. 

The  following  year  was  passed  in  chastising  certain  Byzantine 
towns,  the  govemora  of  which  had  disquieted  the  Ottoman  territory, 
or  in  making  conqueete  at  the  expense  of  petty  Serbian  or  Bulgarian 
princes-  Next,  he  renewed  his  attacks  against  Palteologus  and 
wrested  from  Ikim  Tschatal-Boi^^,  Indschigis,  &c.,  upon  the  road 
from  Adrianople  to  Constantinople.  He  accorded  him  a  fresh  truce, 
in  order  that  he  might  turn  his  arms  against  the  Slav  or  Wallechian 
princes  established  in  ancient  Macedonia,  to  the  west  of  the  Rhodope. 
That  branch  of  the  H»mns,  which  had  until  then  served  as  a  barrier 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Ottomans,  was  overleaped  ;  to  the  aonth,  all 
was  conquered  as  far  as  the  town  of  Seres,  and  the  two  Serb  princes 
of  the  country,  Drages  and  Bogdan,  were  made  prisoners.  Then, 
Amurath  himself  marched  against  the  Krai  of  Servia,  Lazarus  Bnin- 
kovicb,  illegitimate  grandson  of  the  great  Donschan  ;  crossed  the 
Balkans  and  vanquished  him  near  Samakov,  seized  npon  the  im- 
portant town  of  Nissa,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute  and  to 
furnish  him  auxiliary  troops.  The  Krai  of  Bulgaria,  Simans,  who 
had  taken  part  in  thewar,  nnderwent  the  same  treatment,  and  was 
forced  to  send  his  daughter  into  the  harem  of  Amnrath. 
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2.  Acquititiont  in  Ana  Minor. — Feudal  Organization  of  the  Sipahig. 
Six  years  of  peace  having  followed  the  captnre  of  Nissa,  Amtirath 
emplojed  tbem  first  with  the  marriage  of  hie  eldest  bod,  Bajazet,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Emir  of  Eermian,  which  gave  him  Eoataieh  and 
five  other  towoH  of  Phrygia ;  next,  in  the  aoquiBition  by  purchase  of 
the  six  chief  towns  in  the  principality  of  Hamid,  in  ancient  Pisidia  :  a 
compnlsory  bargain  with  which  the  sovereign  of  that  small  territory 
was  forced  to  comply  in  order  to  avoid  a  contest  that  had  become  too 
nneqnjJ.  Finally,  dnring  that  interval  of  rest,  an  important  modi- 
ficfttion  in  the  military  organization  was  introduced. 

"  There  were  erected,"  b&jb  D'Ohsson,  "  fiefs  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  with  the  object  of  providing  for  their  de&nce  and 
for  the  reward  of  military  services.  The  tipahi  (horseman)  invested 
with  such  a  grant  collected  to  his  profit  the  product  of  pnblic  imposts 
levied  upon  thelands  of  his  fief,  cultivated  bypeasants,  whether  Maho- 
metans or  Christians,  over  whom  he  exercised  at  the  same  time  a 
Beignorial  jurisdiction.  The  latter  poBSeBsed  the  proprietorBhip  ;  but 
when  they  tmnsmitted  it  to  individuals  of  their  family,  other  than 
their  sons,  the  heirs  oonld  not  eutor  into  possession  of  it  without 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  sipahi  and  paid  him  a  fine.  If  the 
possessor  left  no  heir,  his  land  property  was  to  be  given  by  the  lipaki 
te  one  of  the  neighbonra  of  the  defunct.  On  his  part,  the  npahi, 
obliged  to  reside  in  his  fief,  under  pain  of  incurring  disherieon, 
received  in  concession  {ihtoA)  the  revenue  of  the  land,  that  is  to  say 
a  pait  of  the  total  of  the  tax  dne  from  it,  but  in  nowise  the  capital,  - 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  State."* 

The  fiefs  thus  coaetituted  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  their  extent  :  the  timart,  the  ziatriets,  and  the  beylike.  Each  fief 
was  bound  to  furnish  a  horeemaji,  armed  with  a  cuirass,  for  every 
3,000  aspres  ^  of  his  income.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
reckoned  50,000  &eia  of  the  third  class,  300  of  the  second,  and  200  of 
the  first.  The  timariote  marched  under  the  orders  of  the  lal/ni ,-  the 
latter  obeyed  the  bejr«  ;  the  beys  were  obliged  to  range  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  pacha  of  the  province.  The  fiefs  could  only 
be  conferred  on  the  sons  of  the  njja^M,  and,  on  each  vacancy,  the  can- 
didates were  bound  te  prove  their  descent  by  the  testimony  of  two 
Hums  and  two  timariote.  The  advancement  of  the  feudatories  was 
regulated  aecording  to  their  services  on  the  field  of  battle  :  he  who 
brought  in  the  head  of  an  enemy  received  an  increase  of  an  aspre  of 
revenue  for  each  dozen  of  aspres  that  his  fief  yielded  ;  fifteen  heads 
gave  a  right  to  a  more  cousiderable  fief.  That  powerful  organization 
subsisted  until  the  reign  of  Solyman  the  Great,  when  the  fiefs  fur- 
nished not  less  than  200,000  horsemen.J 


*  "  Aiblaan  CMoirtle  de  L'Knpirg  Ottomui,''  torn.  rii. 
t  The  Mpr*  VII  Uiea  worth  s  little  mare  tti»B  (h«  pi 
BOW  worth  onir  tha  120th  of  «  piutrs. 


,„.  p.  372. 
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Amnrath,  on  reorganizing  his  powerful  sqnadrons  of  gipahis,  gave 
them  a  particular  standard,  the  red  banner ;  the  white  had  been  the 
colour  of  the  Ommiades  ;  the  black  that  of  the  Abbassides ;  the  green 
that  of  the  Fatimites  ;  the  fellow,  the  bne  of  the  enn,  had  been  that 
of  the  Prophet ;  the  red,  the  colour  of  blood,  became  that  of  the 
Ottomans. 


3.  New  Conquest*  in  Europe   and  Asia. — Battle  of  leoniwm. 

In  1381  war  was  recommenced  atrainat  the  Serbs.  Timonr-Tasch 
become  heylerbey  after  the  death  of  Lalaachanin,  having  succeeded  in 
driving  them  out  of  Macedonia,  prossed  forward  as  far  as  the  frontiem 
of  Albania  and  seized  upon  Monastir,  Pirilpa,  and  Istip.  Another 
army  crossed  the  Hnmas,  on  the  side  of  Samakov,  and  laid  siege  to 
Sophia,  the  ancient  Sardica  ;  after  a  resistance  of  two  j'ears,  the 
governor  was  taken  bj  treason,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates. 
After  Sophia,  Monastir,  aud  Nissa,  the  Ottomans  found  themselves 
masters  of  military  positions  which  dominated  the  Hellenic  peninsula. 

Meanwhile,  the  Greek  empire,  reduced  almost  to  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  aud  placed  m  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Otto- 
mans, no  longer  existed  save  at  their  pleaBure.  FalFBologns  tried  to 
Btir  up  the  Western  nations  in  hia  favour ;  he  went  himself  to  Rome, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  subscribed  to  the  re- 
onion  of  the  two  Churches.  Urban  Y.  promised  him  as  a  recompense 
a  fleet  and  an  army,  but  those  promises  remained  without  fulfilment. 
The  West  stirred  not  a  stop  ;  and  the  Greek  Emperor,  on  returning 
from  Home,  found  himself  detained  at  Venice  by  his  creditors,  and 
one  of  his  sons  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  effects  in  order  to  re- 
lease him.  This  attempt  served  only  to  aggravate  his  position  :  trem- 
1>!ing  at  having  irritatedbis  formidable  neighbour,  he  made  a  solemn 
declaration  of  snbmission,  and  sent  Theodore,  bis  yonngest  son,  to 
serve  in  the  Ottoman  army. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Andronicus,  son  of  Palteologus,  and  Sandschi. 
Bey,  son  of  Amuratb,  dared  to  conspire  against  their  fathers.  At 
the  first  rumour  of  the  revolt,  Amurath,  who  was  in  Asia,  summoned 
the  Emperor  before  him,  and  made  him  promise  to  pnt  out  his  son's 
eyes ;  then  he  passed  into  Europe,  where  his  presence  alone  sufficed 
to  scatter  the  rebels.  The  Greek  prince  was  rendered  blind  ;  Sand- 
echi-Bey  was  put  to  death  ;  all  the  nobles  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
conspiracy  were,  in  Amurath's  presence,  flung  from  the  walls  of  Dimo- 
tica  into  the  river.  Unterrified  at  the  fate  of  his  brother,  another 
son  of  PaloBologus,  Manuel,  governor  of  Thessalonica,  attempted  to  but. 
prise  Seres.  That  fool>hardy  enterprise  miscarried  ;  Cbaireddin  Pacha 
marched  upon  Thessalonica,  and  took  it.  Manuel  had  taken  flight ; 
his  father  dared  not  receive  him  at  Constantinople  ;  and  aftorhavinf[ 
wandered  up  aud  down  the  Archipelago,  repulsed  everywhere  by  the 
dread  which  his  terrible  enemy  inspired,  he  was  reduced  to  go  and 
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implore  his  clemenof .    Amnratb  pardoned  him,  bat  kept  Thessa- 

Tbe  Ottoman  empire  became  more  and  more  formidable  to  its  neigh. 
bonra.  Of  the  nnmerone  principalities  that  were  formed  after  the 
fall  of  the  Seljnkiden,  three  alr^dj  were  absorbed  ;  Karasi  hj  con- 
quest, Sermian  by  marriage,  Kamid  by  pnrchase.  The  princes  of 
Karaman,  who  had  been  long  the  most  powerful  heira  of  the  Snltans 
of  Rotim,  saw  themselves  dominated  and  menaced ;  thns,  in  1386,  one 
of  them,  Aladdin,  emboldened  by  Bome  symptoms  of  internal  troubles, 
and  especially  by  the  death  of  the  wise  Chaireddin  Pacha,  thought 
tho  occasion  favonrable  to  assume  the  offensive.  He  joined  to  his 
troope  the  Turkoman  hordes  scattered  thronghout  Asia  Minor,  and 
invaded  the  province  of  Hamid.  Suddenly,  he  learned  that  Amnrath, 
whom  he  thought  to  take  unawares,  was  collecting  together  in  the 
plain  of  Eontaieh  all  his  military  forces  ;  that  the  beylerhm/  had 
arrived  from  Europe  with  an  army  in  which  were  marching  2,000 
auxiliary  Serbs  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  recently 
conquered.  Instantly  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  implore  peace,  but 
it  was  too  late ;  the  young  vizier,  Ali  Pacha,  rejected  all  his  proposals. 
The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  under  the  walls  of  Tconiom, 
the  capita]  of  the  princes  of  Karaman.  It  was  there  that  Bajazet^ 
who  was  destined  to  succeed  Amnrath,  first  bore  arms  and  merited 
bv  hia  fiery  valonr  the  surname  of  Ilderim  (the  Lightning).  The. 
KaramanianB  were  vanquished ;  the  town,  immediately  besieged, 
coold  not  offer  a  long  resistance ;  Aladdin  submitted.  Thanks  fo  the 
intercession  of  hie  wife,  who  was  Amurath's  daughter,  he  preserved 
his  capital  and  States  on  condition  of  paying  tribute. 

The  Sultan  nestfonnd  himself  upon  Uie  frontiers  of  the  small 
principality  of  Tekiob,  formed  from  the  ancient  Pamphylia  and  a 
part  of  Lycia.  He  was  urged  to  make  himself  master  of  it-  "  The 
Lion  makes  not  war  upon  files,"  was  his  disdainful  reply.  Then  he 
added  :^"Know  yon  not  that  the  lord  of  Tekieh  reigns  only  over 
Istinos  and  Attalia  ?  "  The  latter  took  the  hint  and  offered  him  the 
rest  of  his  domains  in  order  to  keep  the  two  towns  indicated. 


4.  Battle  of  Kattova. — Death  of  Amurath. 
Scarcely  was  the  war  ended  in  Asia,  are  it  broke  out  in  Europe. 
Lazarus,  Krai  of  Servia,  and  Sisman,  Krai  of  the  Bulgarians,  leagued 
leather,  attacked  a  body  of  20,000  Turks  who  were  pilla|ging  Bosnia 
and  destroyed  it  almost  entirely  (1387).  The  Vizir  Ali  Pacha  ad- 
vanced immediately  towards  Bulgaria,  and  penetrated  therein  by  the 
defile  of  Kadir-Derbeud  r  Pmvadi  was  taken  by  force;  Shumla  sur- 
rendered, Sisman,  besieged  in  Nicopolis,  was  compelled  to  submit ; 
Amuratb,  from  consideraiton  for  his  daughter,  demanded  only  from 
him  pavment  of  tribute  in  arrears  and  the  giving  up  of  Silistria. 
Ali  Pacha  then  directed  his  march  towards  Servia.  Scarcely  had  he 
Bet  ont,  than  Sisman,  instead  of  surrendering  Silistria,  increased  its 
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fortifications.  The  vizir  immediately  retraced  his  stopa,  and  the  irar 
recommeaced :  it  terminated  by  the  almost  entire  snbmission  of 
Bolgaria. 

Oaring  this  interval,  Amnrath  marched  in  person  (^inst  the  Serbs. 
La^ams  had  called  to  hia  aid  the  princes  of  Bosnia,  Wallachia, 
Albania,  and  Ueriiegovina ;  he  was  joined  even  by  contingents  from 
Hungary  and  Poland.  All  these  allied  forces  awaited  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  plain  of  Kassova,  the  military  importance  of  which  has 
been  already  noted;  it  was  there  that  was  abont  to  be  decided  to  whom 
shonld  belong  that  Empire  of  the  East  which  was  no  more  than  a  name 
(1389).  The  Tnrks  were  so  inferior  in  nnmbera  that  they  hesitated 
to  give  battle.  The  vizir  opened  haphazard  the  KoHId  to  seek  therein, 
according  to  Mnsanlman  cnstom,  a  eign  of  the  celestial  will ;  he  fell 
upon  that  passage  :  "0  Prophet,  snbdue  the  infidels  and  the  hypo- 
crites, for  often  a  weaker  force  overthrows  a  greater."  Thereupon, 
he  insisted  upob  f;>iving  battle;  the  ardent  Bajazet  supported  hia 
opinion ;  but,  as  a  violent  wind  was  raising  clouds  of  dust  that  blinded 
the  Ottomans,  night  came  on  ere  a  decision  was  arrived  at.  Towards 
morning  a  slight  rain  fell,  and  battle  was  resolved  upon.  On  the 
side  of  the  Chriatians  none  doubted  of  victory,  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  attack  the  enemy  daring  the  night,  Castriot  the  Albanian 
opposed  it,  because  the  darkness,  he  said,  would  hinder  pursnit  of  the 
runaways.  As  soon  as  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  two  armies  formed 
their  battle  array ;  a  few  Jauissarios  placed  in  front  of  the  Otto- 
man army,  handled  awkwardly  some  large  cannons,  a  recent  invention 
derived  from  the  West,  and  upon  which  they  calculated  little  more 
than  wherewith  to  frighten  the  enemy.  The  battle  had  already  begun 
and  the  milie  was  raging  furiously,  especially  on  the  left  wing,  when, 
rashing  into  the  midst  of  the  Saltan's  guards,  a  noble  Serb,  Milosch 
Eabilovitch,  cried  out  that  he  wished  to  conSde  a  secret  to  him.  Upon 
a  sign  front  Amurath,  he  was  allowed  to  approach  him,  whereupon  he 
stooped  down  as  if  he  would  kisshisfeet,  and  then  plnnged  his  dagger 
into  his  stomach.  Then,  freeing  himself  violently  from  the  attendant 
guards,  he  sprang  forward  and  ran  as  far  as  the  bank  of  the  river 
Ibar.  Overtaken  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  plunge  into  the 
stream,  he  was  cut  to  pieces.  Sach  is  the  narrative  of  the  Ottoman 
historians;  the  following  is  the  Servian  tradition  as  related  by  the 
Byzantine  historian  Jean  Ducas  :  "  On  the  evening  before  the  battle, 
the  King  Lazams  whilst  drinking  with  his  nobles  out  of  cups  called 
Stravinas  .-  '  Empty  this  cup  to  my  health,*  said  Lazarus  to  Milosch, 
*  althoi^h  yon  are  accused  of  betraying  us.'  *  Thanks,'  replied  Milosch, 
■  '  the  course  of  to-morrow  will  prove  my  fidelity.'  The  nert  morning 
Milosch,  mounted  upon  a  powerful  courser,  rode  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  requested  as  a  deserter  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Sultan, 
which  was  granted  him.  Then  he  stooped  down  .  .  •"  &c.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  Amurath  had  time  to  give  orders  that  assured 
(he  victory;  Lazarae,  taken  prisoner, was  brought  before  him  and 
beheaded,  he  himself  expiring  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  A  Turk- 
ish chapel  marks  the  spot  where  he  died  ;  three  large  stones,  placed 
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Rt  fifty  ells  apart,  mark,  as  it  is  asserted,  tlie  three  bonnds  made  by 
the  ftssasein  in  his  attempt  to  escape.  The  name  of  Milosch  Eabilo- 
Titcli  has  remained  popnlar  amongst  the  Serbs  and  is  no  less  re- 
membered  bj  the  Tnrks ;  in  the  arsenal  of  the  seraglio  they  hare 
preserved  his  armonr  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse ;  finally,  it  is 
said,  that  after  that  event  was  introdnced  the  cnstom  of  holding  by 
both  anas  eveir  one  who  was  presented  to  the  Snttan. 

The  battle  of  Eassora  was  the  ruin  of  the  Serbs.  It  decided  the 
abasement  or  the  subjection  of  all  the  Slav  peoples,  and  was  calcn- 
lated  to  give  definitively  to  the  Osmanlis  the  domination  of  the 
ooontry  which  had  formed  the  Byzantine  Empire. 


5.  Bajazet  I.  {BajeHd  Ilderim.). — Abatement  of  tke  Greek  Emperort. 
— Acquitiiivnt  in  Atia  Minor. — Conquest  of  Wallaehia  and 
Bulgaria. 

Bajaset  was  proclaimed  Saltan  npon  the  battle-field  of  Ksssova. 
Hie  first  act  was  to  order  the  deaUi  of  bis  brother  Taconb,  whose 
valour  and  popnlarity  gave  him  nmbiage.  "  Sedition,"  says  the 
Korin,  "  is  worse  than  mnrder."  That  maxim  of  the  Prophet  has 
served  to  justify  the  political  atrocities  which  have  inaagnrated  the 
reigns  of  the  majority  of  the  Saltans. 

After  having  accorded  magnificent  fnnerals  to  his  father  and 
brother,  Bajazet  vigoron sly  pushed  on  the  war  against  Servia;  whilst 
hia  lieutenants  penetrated  into  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  he  compelled 
Prince  Stephen,  son  of  Lazarus,  to  acknowledge  himself  bis  tribu- 
tary, and  to  give  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  At  the  same  time,  he 
nude  and  unmade  emperors,  much  more  the  master  at  Constantinople 
tban  the  phantom,  sovereigns  whom  he  allowed  to  reside  there.  An- 
dronicuB,  son  of  the  Emperor  John  Paleeologns,  condemned  by  the 
order  of  Amurath  to  lose  his  sight,  had  not  been  wholly  blinded ; 
from  the  depth  of  his  dungeon  he  solicited  Bajazet's  protection, 
promising,  if  he  gave  him  the  empire,  to  pay  an  enormous  tribute. 
The  Saltan  went  to  Constantinople  with  6,000  horsemen  and  4,000 
foot  soldiers,  seized  the  Emperor  John  and  his  son  Manuel,  and 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Asdronicus,  advisint^  him  to  make  away 
with  them.  The  latter  contented  himself  with  incarcerating  them ; 
but  shortly  afterwards  the  prisoners  escaped,  and  went  to  seek 
succour  from  him  who  had  overthrown  them.  They  had  no  trouble 
in  deciding  him  in  their  favour.  The  old  Emperor  promised  to  con- 
tinue the  tribute  and  to  contribute  annually  a  body  of  12,000  men 
to  the  Ottoman  army.  However,  Andronicus  was  not  sent  back  to 
prison,  but  received  &om  Bajazet,  as  his  vassal,  Setymbria,  Heraclea, 
BodoBto,  and  Thessalonica.  Manuel  was  crowned  as  co-regent  with  bis 
father.  There  only  remained  to  the  one  and  the  other  Constantinople 
and  its  suburbs. 

However,  they  had  not  reached  the  last  degree  of  abasement. 
There  was  reserved  for  them  a  last,  unique,  and  incredible  humiliation. 
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Oae  town  only  in  Asia  was  still  occupied  hy  the  QreeVs — Pbiladel- 
pliia  (now  Alaschehr)  apon  the  confines  of  the  principality  of 
Aidin,  and  of  the  Ottoman  States ;  Bajazet  resolved  to  make  himself 
master  of  it  in  order  to  devote  the  revenues  to  the  conetraction 
of  his  mosque  at  Adrianople.  The  governor  having  refused  to 
open  the  gates,  Philadelphia  was  invested  by  an  army,  in  the  ranks 
of  which  fibred  Byzantine  troops,  commanded  by  the  Emperor 
himself  and  his  son  ;  both  themselves  mounted  to  the  assault  of  their 
own  city,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Ottomans! 
Mannel  remained  at  the  Sultan's  Court  among  his  valets  and  guards. 

Master  of  Alaschehr,  Bajazet  appeared  disposed  to  invade  the 
principality  of  A'idin.  The  Turkish  prince  went  to  make  his  sub- 
mission, acknowledged  himself  as  vassnl,  renounced  his  sovereign 
rights,  and  delivered  np  his  chief  towns.  The  princes  of  Saron- 
Khan  and  Mentcsch4,  who  reigned  iu  Lydia  and  Caria,  imitated  his 
example,  and  speedily  all  three,  renouncing  the  vain  shadow  of 
authority,  fled  into  the  principality  of  Kastemonni.  Thus  dis- 
appeared without  resistance  those  three  States  to  be  trangformed 
into  Ottoman  provinces.  At  the  same  blow  was  confiscated  what 
remained  of  the  principalities  of  Tekieh  and  Kermian.  The  princes 
of  Karaman  and  Ekstemonui  alone  remained  standing.  The  first 
was  attacked  and  Iconium  invested.  To  avoid  being  entirely 
stripped,  he  abandoned  the  greater  portion  of  his  possessions. 

After  these  easy  conquests  Bajazet  commenced  his  march  towards 
Europe,  and  found  himself  at  Bronssa,  when  he  learned  that  the 
Emperor  had  caused  two  new  towers  to  be  bnilt  at  Constantinople  at 
the  Gilded  Gate.  He  ordered  him  tJ3  raze  those  structures,  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  his  son  Manuel's  eyes  put  out.  The  Emperor 
obeyed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  following  (1391)  ho 
died.  On  learning  this,  Mannel  escaped  furtively  from  Bronssa, 
where  he  was  performing  hia  service  at  the  door  of  the  Sultan. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  Constantinople  when  he  received  an 
order  to  install  there  a  cadi  to  judge  the  affairs  of  the  Moslims ; 
and  upon  his  refusal  the  surrounding  country  was  invaded  by  a 
Turkish  army,  which  kept  the  city  besieged.  Manuel  resisted 
during  seven  years,  and  was  during  the  whole  of  that  time  a 
prisoner  within  the  walls  of  his  capital. 

Then  Bajazet,  already  master  of  a  portion  of  Bulgaria,  crossed  the 
Danube  and  attacked  Wallachia.  The  duke,  or  voivode,  Marcea, 
who  had  figured  at  the  battle  of  Eassova,  was  defeated  and  con- 
strained to  (kccept  a  treaty  (1393),  by  which  the  Sultan  compels 
"  the  principality,  subjected  to  his  invincible  laws,  to  pay  tribute,  and 
consents  that  it  may  continue  to  govern  itself  by  its  own  laws." 
The  King  of  Hungary,  Sigismond,  who  advanced  pretensions  to  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  advanced  into  Bulgaria, 
but  was  compelled  to  retire  precipitately.  The  year  following,  the 
vizir,  AH  Pacha,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  province.  Finally, 
the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  long  shnt  up  in  Nicopolis,  capitulated  with 
his  son,  who  embraced  Islamism  (1394). 
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6.  Sabmistion  of  Atia  Mii.OT. — Battle  of  Nieopolis. — Con^ue»t  of 
Greece. 
Wm  wm  reenmed  in  Aaia.  Aladdin,  Prince  of  Karaman, 
attempted  a  final  effort.  He  threw  himself  suddenly  npon  the 
Ottoman  provincee,  penetrated  as  far  as  BroQssa,  and  seized  npon  the 
bejlerbej  Timonr-Tasch.  At  these  tidings  Bajazet  recraesed  the 
■trait_  Id  vain  Aladdin  again  tried  to  ne^tiate.  A  great  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Aktachai,  in  Kermian ;  the  Prince  of 
Karaman  ires  taken  and  put  to  death ;  the  whole  conntry  was  con- 
qnered  and  incorporated  in  the  empire  (1392).  It  waa  destined  to 
reenme  its  independence,  and  for  a  long  while  jet  embarrass  the 
development  of  the  empire  of  the  Osmanlia. 

That  conquest  bronght  abont  the  Bubmission  of  the  laBt  of  the 
Turkish  States,  Kastemonni,  which  comprehended,  as  has  been  said, 
the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  with  a  part  of  Pontus.  Amiaus  (now  Sam- 
soun),  Amasia,  Sinope,  ancient  Milesian  colonies,  had  been  consider' 
able  towns  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  had 
not  jet  lost  their  importance ;  rich  in  mines,  industrious  and  popu- 
lous, that  country  prospered  under  the  government  of  the  Isfendiars, 
who  had  there  established  their  domination  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  last  representative  of  that  dynaatj, 
Bajazet  the  Perclns,  had  given  an  aajlum  ta  the  dispoHHessed  princes 
of  Aidin,  Mentesch^  and  Saron-Khan ;  this  was  the  pretext  for  war. 
The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  the  strongest  places  oSered  little 
resistance.  Bajazet  Isfendiar  shut  himself  np  in  Sinope,  and  treated 
with  the  conqueror,  who  left  him  that  town  and  its  territorj  ;  but, 
not  thinking  himself  in  safety,  he  fled,  and  went  to  seek  a  protector 
in  Timonr,  whose  conquests  were  beginning  to  resound  throughout 
the  Kast.  Leaving  to  his  beylerbej  the  care  of  securing  his  domina- 
tion in  those  remote  provinces,  Bajazet  returned  to  Europe  to  watch 
more  closely  over  Constantinople,  which  his  forces  were  then  be. 
sieging.  He  snatched  awaj  Thessalonica  from  the  Greeka,  which  he 
had  restored  to  them,  and  defeated  a  Christian  fleet  despatched  from 
Italy  to  succour  the  place. 

The  Qreek  Empire  wan  now  at  his  mercj  ;  the  least  effort  would 
deliver  it  np  to  him  ;  his  domination  extended  in  Enrope  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  in  Asia  to  the  Taurus ;  he  appeared  to  have  reached  the 
apogee  of  his  power.  It  was  then  that,  dissatisfied  with  the  title  of 
Emir  borne  bj  his  predecessors,  he  sent  an  embassj  to  the  Khalife 
of  Egypt,  that  shadowy  phantom  which  the  Mamelukes  presented 
to  the  Mnssnlmans  as  the  descendant  of  the  Abbaasides,  asking  his 
authorization  to  assume  the  title  of  Sultan  .-  he  obtained  it  readilj. 

Never  had  Christianitj  sustained  each  terrible  losseS)  nor  seemed 
so  near  to  entire  deetmction;  never  was  a  crasade  so  necessarj. 
Eing  Sigismond  of  Hungary,  after  having  nselessly  attempted 
to  defend  Bulgaria,  seeing  his  frontiers  menaced,  mode  an  appeal 
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to  Enrope,  aod  a  band  of  knights  from  the  West  hastened  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  French  gave  the  example;  in  1395, 
the  Count  d'En,  Constable  of  France,  led  forth  some  five  to  six 
bnndred  knights  with  whom  Sigismond  entered  Bnlgaria  and  retook 
several  fortresses  npon  the  Danube.  In  the  following  year  arrived 
a  small  army  of  a  thonsand  lances,  among  which  figured  the  Count 
de  Nevers  (John  Sans-Feur'),  son  of  the  Dnke  of  Bai^nndy,  the  Sire 
de  Bourbon,  Henri  and  Philip  de  Bar,  consiiis  of  the  King  of  France, 
the  Constable,  the  Admiral  Jean  de  Tienne,  the  Marshal  Bonoicant, 
Gnj  de  la  Tremonille,  the  Sire  de  Coacy,  and  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility.  In  crossing  Qermany  they  brought  with  them  the  Tentonlc 
knights  and  their  Grand  Prior,  a  troop  of  Bavarian  nobles  commanded 
by  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  fie  yonng  nobility  of  Styria  under  Her- 
mann, Count  of  Cilly.  The  Gnind  Master  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
came  from  Ehodea  with  hia  chevaliers ;  and  finally,  the  Voivode  of 
"Wallachift  refused  tribute  to  the  Turks,  and  made  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Hungary. 

Towards  Pentecost  of  the  year  1396  about  60,000  Christians  were 
assembled  at  Vienna;  they  divided  themselves  into  two  corps,  and 
directed  their  march  towards  Bulgaria :  the  Hungarians  went  by 
way  of  Servia,  which  they  ravaged  ;  their  allies  by  Wallachia. 
Widdin  and  Orsova  were  taken,  and  they  reunited  their  forces  to 
attack  Nicopolis.  It  was  then  that  the  Christiana  encountered  the 
army  of  Bajazet,  200,000  strong,  and  which  was  composed, -to  the 
shame  of  the  schismatics  of  the  East,  of  as  many  Serbs,  Greeks,  and 
Bosnians  as  of  Osmanlis.  Here,  as  at  Kassova,  a  foolish  confidence, 
a  blind  presumption,  preluded  a  disaster  of  the  Christian  army ;  to 
those  fatal  tendencies  was  further  added  that  fiery  insubordination 
which  canaed  the  loss  of  bo  many  battles  to  the  French  armies  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  When  the  approach  of  the  Turks  was  announced,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Crusaders  refused  to  believe  it ;  then  the  French, 
in  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  prudent  De  Coney,  insisted  upon 
being  placed  in  tiie  first  line,  and  to  begin  the  combat ;  finally,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  they  massacred  their  prisoners,  thus  justifying 
beforehand  the  sanguinary  repriaals  which  were  destined  to  render 
that  day  one  of  sorrowful  memory.  On  the  22nd  September  the 
vanguard  of  Bajozet  began  the  action.  Nothing  could  resist  at  first 
the  furia  Francese  :  t£e  Aiabi  were  dispersed  in  an  instant,  the 
Janissaries  broken  ;  the  aipahia,  behind  whom  they  rallied  to  reform 
their  ranks,  left  5,000  of  their  number  npon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
were  put  to  the  rout.  The  French  thought  themselves  the  victors,  and 
they  pursued  in  a  disorderly  way  the  fugitives ;  when,  on  reaching  the 
heightH,  they  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the  veritable  Turkish 
army :  40,000  men  in  good  order  awaited  them.  At  the  first  moment, 
seized  with  a  panic  terror,  some  took  to  fl^ht;  the  greater  part  launched 
themselves  in  desperation  npon  those  hi^e  masses,  resolved  to'  sell 
dearly  their  lives,  and  to  save  at  least  the  honour  of  chivalry.  At 
a  thousand  paces  in  the  rear  stood  drawn  up  the  Hungarian  army  ; 
at  the  moment  it  saw  disorder  spread  amongst  the  French  ranks  the 
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wLole  of  the  right  wing,  oommanded  by  the  traitor  Lazkovitz,  Voirode 
of  Transylvania,  fied  ;  Marcea,  who  formed  the  left  wing  with  his 
Wallachians,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat.  The  centre  remained, 
consisting  of  faithfnl  Hnngarians,  under  the  orders  of  King  Sieis- 
mond,  and  some  German  aaxiliaries,  in  all  12,000  men ;  they 
marched  resolutely  forwards.  Notwithstanding  the  ineqnality  of 
iramhera,  the  fight  was  renewed ;  and  the  victory  would  nave 
periiapB  remained  with  the  Christians,  had  it  not  been  for  the  savage 
fary  of  the  Serbs,  who  served  as  auxiliaries  in  the  Turkish  army ; 
it  was  they  who  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  more  fatal  for  their 
country  than  the  battle  of  Kassova  I  The  King  of  Hungary  and  the 
principal  Qerman  obiefe  extricated  themselves  from  the  milie,  found 
two  barks  od  the  river's  bank,  and  descended  as  far  ae  its  month, 
where  a  Venetian  fleet  received  them.  All  the  remainder  were  slain 
or  made  prisoners  after  a  terrible  strnggle.  Sixty  thousand  Turks 
had,  it  is  said,  perished.  Bajazet,  frenzied  with  rage,  rode  over  in  the 
eveciug  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  soldiers ; 
never  had  a  victory  cost  him  so  dearly,  and  be  determined  to  take  a 
fearful  revenge  for  it.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak  he  caused  all 
the  prisoners  to  be  mustered  ;  they  numbered  10,000,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  half  naked  ;  the  massacre  began.  The  Count  de  Nevers 
obtained  his  own  life  and  that  of  twenty-fonr  of  bis  companions,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  be  present  at  the  slaughter  of  all  the  Christians  ; 
at  length,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  lieutenants,  the  Sultan  consented  to  spare  those  who  remained. 
Among  the  sarvivors  was  Schiltbeiger,  a  young  Bavarian  equerry, 
who,  later,  after  ^'rty-f our  years  of  captivity,  returned  to  his  native 
oonntry  to  give  details  of  that  terrible  day.  The  kings  of  Hungary, 
France,  and  Cypma  joined  tr^^ether  to  pay  the  ransom  of  the  unfor- 
tnnate  captives  :  it  amounted  to  200,000  ducats. 

This  brilliant  success  raising  to  its  highest  point  the  power  of 
Bajazet,  the  moment  seemed  arrived  for  taking  Constantinople,  which 
continued  to  be  blockaded  by  the  Ottoman  troo^  However,  the 
Sultan  feared  lest  that  enterprise  might  drive  the  Greeks  to  despair 
and  draw  upon  bim  a  league  of  the  Christian  princes ;  he  therefore 
contented  himself  with  imposing  a  truce  on  Manuel,  with  the  following 
conditions  :  an  annual  tribute  of  30,000  li^ld  crowns,  the  introduction 
of  the  public  worship  of  Islam  into  Constantinople,  the  foundation  of 
a  moaqne,  and  the  establishment  of  a  cadi. 

That  truce  lasted  but  for  a  very  short  time :  Bajazet  made  alliance 
with  the  Prince  of  Selymbria,  John,  nephew  of  Michael,  and  who 
had  pretensionB  to  the  throne;  then  he  blockaded  Constantinople 
agftin.  Mannel  implored  aid  of  the  King  of  France,  who  sent  him  a 
small  body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  Marshal  de  Boacicant,  one 
of  the  conquered  at  Nicopolis.  The  tatter,  with  four  ships  of  war, 
forced  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  defended  by  seventeen  Tnrkish 

fdleyB,and  entered  into  Constantinople  with  600  men-at-arms  uid 
.000  archers.  That  succour  drove  away  the  Ottomans  at  first,  and 
allowed  of  their  retaking  several  fortresses ;  but  shortly  they  returned 
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in  greater  numbers.  Boncicant,  despairing  of  sncceas,  offered  Uannel 
to  conduct  him  into  France,  and  advised  him  to  share  the  throne 
with  his  nephew.  In  fact,  Mannel  left  Constantinople  to  John,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Uorca. 

Bajazet  lost  no  time  in  porsoing  him  thither :  he  invaded  Then- 
saly,  paaaed  through  Thennopylte,  penetrated  as  far  as  Attica  with- 
out meeting  with  any  resistance ;  all  the  towns  opened  their  gates 
to  him.  As  for  Mannel,  he  had  taken  ehip  to  go  and  solicit  the 
Bnccour  of  the  West.  It  was  onlj  under  the  walls  of  Athens  that 
the  Ottomans  bad  to  fight.  There  atill  sahaisted  the  French  estab- 
lishments of  the  preceding  century,  a  principality  tributary  to  the 
Kings  of  Sicily  and  Aragon.  The  town,  defended  with  conrage,  waa 
taken  byassantt;  Argos  had  the  same  fate;  all  the  Peloponnesns  was 
sacked,  and  colonies  of  Turkomans  were  bronght  from  the  centre  of 
Asia  to  replace  the  Hellenio  populations  transported  into  Anatolia 
(1397).  At  length  Bajazet  reappeared  under  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople and  summoned  it  to  open  its  gates.  The  ByzuiUnes,  who  were 
Hupplied  with  provisions  for  a  long  siege,  made  this  thoroughly 
Christian  answer : — "  Go  and  tell  your  master  that,  weak  as  we  are, 
we  know  of  no  power  to  which  we  can  have  recourse,  if  not  to  God, 
who  sustains  the  feeble  and  abases  the  strong.  Let  the  Snltan  do 
that  which  pleaseth  him."  The  siege  was  abont  to  commence,  when 
the  invasion  of  Tamerlane  saved  Constantinople. 


7,  GonquetU  of  Tamerlane. 
The  Empire  of  the  Zingiskbanides  had  entirely  fallen  into  dissoln- 
tion  within  less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  its  founder.  In 
one  of  the  innumerablo  little  States  that  had  been  formed  ont  of 
its  fn^^ente,  was  bom,  in  1335,  Timonr,  commonly  called  Timonr- 
Lenk  (Timonr  the  Lame),  and  by  Europeans  Tamerlane.  Sovereign 
by  his  birth  of  a  small  canton  of  Transoxiana,  he  commenced  at 
thirty  his  warrior  life  by  rising  in  arms  against  the  Snltan  of  Balkh, 
of  whom  he  was  the  vassal  or  ally.  The  capital  was  taken  and 
destroyei^  ;  the  prince,  slain  by  bis  emirs ;  in  him  ended  the  fi^mily 
of  Dsch^aCi,  who  descended  nom  one  of  the  sons  of  Zinghis-Khan. 
Timonr  seized  apon  his  States.  Fifteen  years  passed  ^wav  in 
obBcni-e  struggles  against  the  Dgetes,  aemi-barbarons  tribes  of  Turk' 
estSn,  and  against  the  Shah  of  Karisme,  whose  capital  waa  destroyed 
and  the  empire  conquered  in  1!!?9.  From  that  time,  Timour,  master 
of  the  country  beyond  the  Oxns,  conceived  vast  projects  of  conquest, 
and  began  to  accomplish  them  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
KhorasBsn  was  subjugated  in  three  years.  Of  the  two  families  who 
shared  Persia,  one,  the  Kozaffer,  became  vassal  of  the  victor;  the 
other,  the  Ilkhans,  wae  compelled  to  flee.     Soon,  in  consequence  of  a 
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reroU,  which  was  punished  by  maasacreB,  the  whole  of  Persia  be- 
came  reanited  nnder  the  domination  of  Timour;  j'et  it  required 
five  years  of  wars  and  torrents  of  blood  before  be  conld  consolidate 
his  conquest.  The  Princes  of  Geor^  and  of  Kirvan  had  hastened 
to  mate  sabmission  ;  the  Prince  of  Diarbekir,  who  dared  resist,  was 
punished  1^  the  devastation  of  bis  States  and  the  capture  of  his 
fortresses.  The  Khan  of  Kaptschak,  or  of  Great  Tartary,  waa 
defeated  in  a  g^at  battle ;  bis  possessions  aggrandized  the  new  em- 
pire ;  in  a  second  campaign,  Timour  pnrsned  bim  beyond  the  Cau- 
cssns  and  devastated  Bnssia  as  far  as  Moscow.  In  1393,  he  seized 
npon  Bagdad,  upon  all  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia;  at  length,  five 
years  afterwards,  be  made  an  expedition  into  India,  took  Delhi,  with 
the  principal  towns,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Gauges,  collecting 
an  immense  booty. 

All  these  conqaests  were  marked  by  frightful  cruelties :  in  Persia, 
70,000  inhabitants  of  Ispahan  were  massacred  in  one  day;  in  the 
Kborassan,  2,000  men  were  bnried  alive  and  covered  over  with  lime 
to  form  the  courses  of  a  tower,  a  monument  of  vengeance  reserved 
for  rebeb ;  epon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  more  than  100,000  captives 
wero  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Timonr,  however,  was  not  solely  a 
savage  slaughterer,  be  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  destroying, 
and  he  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  amongst  all  those  man-slayers 
who  have  scourged  the  world,  and  whose  names  posterity  so  stupidly 
glorifies.  Zinghis-Khan  and  his  sons  had  not  had  any  well-estab- 
lished religion :  alike  the  enemies  of  Mnssnlmans  and  Christians, 
they  had  even  seemed  to  lean  by  preference  towards  the  religion  of 
Enrope.  Under  their  snccessors,  the  Mongols  were  converted  to 
Islamism,  bat  they  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Sbiites,  and,  in 
the  time  of  Timour,  they  were  in  all  the  fervour  of  proselytism. 
The  latter  developed  that  religious  tpirit,  and  showed  himself  a 
aealouB  Mnsanlman.  He  employed  the  spoils  of  India  to  construct 
ftt  Samarcand  a  magnificent  mosque ;  he  made  Kescb,  bis  native 
conntry,  "the  dome  of  sciences  and  civilisation;  "  everywhere  upon 
bis  way  he  visited,  endowed  or  embellished  the  tombs  of  the  Saints, 
the  monnments  of  Islamism,  and  marched  onwards  accompanied  by 
a  train  of   learned  men.     The  Shiite  doctrine,  more    liberal,  more 

Eliant  than  tihe  blind  faith  of  the  Sunnites,  left  greater  latitude  to 
Oman  l^slatiou  ;  Timonr  waa  a  legislator,  and,  as  such,  he  showed 
a  remarkable  talent  for  government.  His  Toufoukat,  or  code  of 
laws,  presents  a  great  number  of  wise  precepts  concerning  finance, 
justice,  hierarobical  administration,  orptnization  of  the  army.  'In. 
his  immense  armies,  composed  of  a  hundred  different  barbarous 
peoples,  he  maintained  a  wonderful  discipline ;  and  it  was  amongst 
the  Tartars  of  Timour  that  the  first  example  of  wearing  a  uniform 
ia  fonnd.  He  knew,  moreover,  how  to  inspire  bis  soldiers  with  a 
bonndless  enthnsiasm  and  devotion;  and  they  were  often  seen  to 
sacrifice  to  bis  wish  even  their  booty.  Special  agents  tiHversed  his 
vast  States,  like  the  mitn  of  Charlemagne,  and  rendered  him  an 
exact  account  of  their  observations ;  others  visited  foreign  countries, 
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SJid  the  infonnaiton  thej  reported  was  cairefnUy  registered.  Head 
of  a  anmeroas  family,  Timonr  wae  aided  by  it  both  in  bia  conqneats 
and  tbe  administratioii  of  his  empire :  his  sons  and  grandBons  oom- 
manded  his  armies,  or  govemed  the  provioceB ;  he  made  them  con- 
clude marriages  ivith  reigning  families ;  and  all  the  States  of  Central 
Asia  fonnd  theraselveB  bonnd  to  him  by  ILnka  of  relationship.  He 
■was,  however,  badly  seconded  by  his  own  kin,  and  that  was  the  cause 
of  the  rain  of  his  dynasty.  This  conqneror,  so  ferocious  towards  his 
enemies,  manifested  a  singnlar  gentleness  for  his  children:  he  par- 
doned all  tlteir  revolts,  he  redeemed  all  their  faults ;  but,  after  his 
death,  his  immense  empire  fell  into  anarchy  and  was  dismenLbered. 


8.  War  between  Kmowr  attd  Bajaset. — Battle  of  Angora. — Death  of 
Bajazet. 

The  Turkish  Princes,  dispossessed  by  Bajazet,  had  gone,  as  has 
been  said,  to  seek  an  asylom  with  Timonr;  a  little  lat«r,  two  enemies 
of  the  conqnering  Tartar  sought  refnge  in  the  States  of  Bajazet ; 
these  were  Ahmed- Djelair,  Prince  of  Bagdad,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ilkhan,  and  the  Prince  of  Diarbekir,  Kara-Ynsof,  of  the  Tarkoman 
dynasty  of  the  "  Black  Sheep."  Finally,  in  the  last  conqnests  of  the 
Ottomans  was  fonnd  comprised  the  territory  of  Erz-Inghian  npon 
the  £uphmtes,  which  belonged  to  a  faithful  vassal  of  Timonr.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  Bajazet  to  demand  in  menacing  terms  redress 
for  that  wrong;  bat  the  Saltan,  far  from  satisfying  the  requirement 
of  his  terrible  neighbour,  ordered  instantly,  in  the  first  outburst  of 
his  wrath,  the  massacre  of  the  ambassadors ;  then  growing  calmer, 
he  dismissed  them  with  an  insulting  letter.  Timoar  immediately 
entered  upon  a  campaign,  and  on  the  22nd  of  Angost,  1400,  he  in- 
vaded the  Ottoman  territory,  directing  his  march  towards  Sivas. 
That  city,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  popalons  of  Asia,  had  given 
itself  np  to  Bajaxet  in  order  to  escape  from  the  domination  of  Kara- 
Toulonk,  a  Turkoman  Prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  "  White  Sheep," 
the  ally  and  vassal  of  Timour.  Defended  by  Erthogrol,  son  of  the 
Sultan,  it  offered  at  first  an  obstinate  resistuice  ;  then,  after  a  siege 
of  eight«en  days,  it  suxrendered.  Timour  put  to  death  Erthogrnl 
with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  tuid  the  principal  Mussulman  inhabit 
tants ;  as  for  the  Christian  population,  which  comprised  more  than 
the  half  of  the  city,  ho  caosed  the  whole  of  them  to  perish  onder  the 
most  ezoruciating  tortures. 

Bajazet  received  the  news  of  this  disaster  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  about  to  attack  Constantinople.  He  hastened  immediately  to 
the  snooour  of  his  Auatic  States.  Already  Timour  had  commenced  a 
retreat :  he  had  a  greater  injury  to  avenge  upon  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
who  had  pnt  his  ambassadors  to  death.  Syria  was  devastated  with 
BO  much  the  more  fury,  that  the  Shiites  there  met  at  every  step  the 
monuments  of  the  opposite  sect.     After  two  victories  obtained,  one 
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under  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  tKe  other  before  DamascoB,  those  two 
capitals  were  taken  :  at  Aleppo  there  waa  a  wholeeale  massacre ; 
DamascoB,  after  having  paid  a  lanaom  of  a  million  ducats,  was,  at  a 
word  of  displeasure  from  the  conqueror,  delirered  up  to  the  fury  of 
the  soldiers,  and  completely  burnt  (1401).  Master  of  Syria,  Timour 
returned  to  Bagdad,  where,  in  his  absence,  Ahmed-Dielair  had  re- 
entered and  had  re-establi^ed  his  authority,  with  the  consent  of 
the  citj :  this  fault  was  pnnished  by  the  extermination  of  all  its  in- 
hftbitants. 

During  this  sanguinary  career  Timour  had  sent  to  Bajazet  a  fresh 
embassy,  charged  with  a  conciliatory  message ;  the  latter  only  replied 
thereto  by  renewed  insults,  and  the  war  recommenced.  It  was  near 
Angora  that  the  two  armies  found  themselves  in  presence  of  each 
other  (30th  June,  1402).  They  amounted  together  to  nearly  a  million 
of  men  :  all  the  nations  scattered  between  the  Danube  and  the  Indns 
wore  there  represented.  It  was  the  most  formidable  struggle  that 
either  of  the  two  empires,  that  either  of  the  two  monarcha  had 
hitherto  bad  to  saataiu.  But  the  dispositions  of  the  two  armies  were 
not  the  same  :  whilst  the  Tartars  were  animated  \iy  a  ferocious  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  most  entire  confidence  in  their  dtiefs,  the  avarice 
and  rigour  of  Bajazet  had  rendered  the  Ottomans  disafiected ;  the 
troops  from  Asia  Minor  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  agents  of 
Timour,  and  were  ready  to  betray  the  Saltan ;  finally,  the  hanghti- 
neaa  and  the  obstinacy  of  which  the  latter  had  given  proof  during  the 
negotiations  made  the  soldiers  doubt  the  justice  of  his  cause,  a  fatal 
disposition  in  minds  so  deeply  imbued  with  fatalism.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  combat  the  troops  of  Aldin,  MenteschS,  Kermian,  and 
8aron-fD)aD  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  However,  the  struggle  lasted 
the  whole  day ;  the  Servian  ausiliaries,  who  formed  the  left  wing, 
and  the  10,000  Janissaries  placed  in  the  centre,  sustained  with  an 
unshakable  courage  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  At  last,  with  night  a 
rout  began ;  Bajazet,  hurried  away  by  the  fugitives,  was  pursued  and 
made  prisoner,  together  with  him  bis  son  Mousa,  his  faithful  hOTler- 
bey,  the  chief  of  the  harem,  the  commander  of  the  eanuchs,  and  the 
principal  emirs. 

All  the  European  historians  have  related,  on  the  faith  of  a  Byzaq- 
tine  chronicler,  how  Timour  humbled  the  pride  of  his  prisoner,  how 
he  dragged  him'  in  the  train  of  his  army,  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  this  fable  is  to  be  found  in  Eastern  writers ; 
it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  Bajazet  was  treated  with  great  con- 
sidamtion,  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  though  fallen,  being  carefully 
conceded  to  him  ;  Timour  even  conversing  familiarly  with  him  and 
giving  bim  some  hope  of  liberty.  But  after  the  failure  of  an  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  &iends,  to  effect  his  escape,  the  Imperial 
captive  was  subjected  to  a  more  severe  kind  of  treatment,  being 
closely  watched  during  the  day,  and  even  seonred  with  chains  at 
night.  When  tbe  army  was  on  the  march,  Bajazet  appears  to  have 
been  carried  in  a  kind  of  latticed  or  grilled  litter,  suspended  between 
two  hones,  such  as  waa  used  in  the  East  in  conveying  the  harem 
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from  place  to  place.  Hence  arose  the  nell-known  but  questionable 
Btoiy  of  tbe  iron  cstge.  The  Turkish  word  kafe,  which  signifies  a 
litter  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  does  ^so  denote  a  ca^, 
and  this  was  probably  the  oiagin  of  the  mistake  that  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  mode  of  Bajazet's  confinement.  But  the  fiery  Sultan 
could  not  long  resist  the  despair  of  his  defeat  and  the  wearinesa 
of  his  captivity  :  he  died  in  the  camp  of  Timour  on  hia  return 
towards  the  East,  at  Akshehr,  9th  March,  1403. 

The  reign  of  Bajazet  the  Lightning,  so  remarkable  by  the  Ottoman 
conquests  and  by  the  disaster  which  interrupted  them,  is  not  less  so  by 
the  weakening  of  the  religious  spirit  and  the  moral  decadence  of  the 
conquerors.  The  first  chiefs  of  tJie  Ottomans  had  had  the  simplicity, 
the  ferocious  zeal,  the  fanatical  austerity  of  the  first  Buccessore  of 
the  Prophet ;  but  Bajazet,  although,  indeed,  following  the  example 
of  his  fathers,  be  protected  the  learned,  built  mosques  and  cloisters, 
yet  had  no  scruple  about  violating  the  precepts  of  the  Eor&n  and 
of  giving  an  example  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  His  vizier, 
still  more  corrupt  than  himself,  favoured  the  old  vices  of  the  East, 
and  introduced  every  kind  of  disorder  into  the  seraglio  of  the 
Sultan  by  creating  the  corps  of  ichoglam  or  pages,  which  was  ro- 
oruited  like  that  of  the  Janissaries.  Corruption  spread  on  all  sides— 
in  the  army,  in  the  tribunals;  and  the  venality  of  the  judges  be. 
came  so  scandalons  that  Bajazet  ordered  in  one  day  eighty  prevari. 
eating  judges  to  be  put  to  death.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
cruelties  that  sully  the  conqueets  of  the  Osmaulis;  they  are  the  shame 
of  their  annals,  as  they  are  of  the  history  of  every  other  people  of 
the  East,  and  the  lugubrious  and  disgusting  recital  of  massacres, 
tortures,  and  barbarities  of  every  kind  is  not  yet  ended. 


CHAPTER   V. 


I.  Interregnum. — War  between  the  Sotis  of  Bajazet  (1403-1413). 
Thb  disaeter  of  Ajigora  plunged  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  anarchy, 
and  for  a  while  it  was  thought  bad  entailed  its  ruin.  All  the  recently 
conquered  States— Bulgaria,  Servia,  Wallachia,  the  Morea,  Ac, 
resumed  their  independence  j  Constantinople  breathed  again,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  were  seen  to  reappear  the  rival  dynasties  of  Kastemouni, 
Sarou-Khan,  Aidin,  and  of  Karaman,  which  the  Osmanlis  had  had 
so  much  trouble  to  destroy.  Four  sons  of  the  Snltan  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  :  Soljman,  the  eldest,  followed  by  the  vizier, 
All  Pacha,  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries,  and  the  valiant  Ewrenos-Bey, 
fled  precipitately  to  Bronssa,  and  thence  into  Europe.     Mahomet,  the 
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second  son,  who  was  destinod  to  restore  to  the  empire  its  unity  and 
grandeur,  shut  himself  np  in  Amasia,  and  defended  hlmeelf  obsti- 
nately against  the  enterprisea  of  the  Tartars  and  the  malevolence  of 
hifi  neighbonre.  Mousa,  the  third  son,  hid  himself  in  Karanuuia ; 
the  fonrth,  Mnstapha,  disappeared,  at  least  for  some  years,  for  he  will 
be  seen  to  reappear  on  the  historic  stage.  The  Tartar  troops  spread 
themselves  all  over  Asia  Minor.  Mirza  Mahomet,  Timoor's  grand- 
son, being  lannched  in  porsnit  of  Soljman,  followed  at  his  heels  with 
4,UO0  horsemen  to  BroDsaa,  traversing  seventy-five  leagnes  in  five 
days :  he  seized  upon  the  treasure  and  the  harem  of  Bajazet,  and 
save  Qp  the  city  to  pillage  and  flames.  Other  bands  destroyed 
Kiceea,  placed  nnder  contribution  the  less  important  towns,  and 
sacked  all  the  country  districts. 

Meanwhile,  Timonr,  with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  repaired  to 
Koataieh,  where  he  temporarily  fixed  his  resideoce.  His  first  care 
was  to  reconstitate  the  Turkish  principalities  and  dynasties  destroyed 
by  Bajazet.  At  the  same  time  he  placed  himself  in  aommtinicatioa 
with  the  three  Ottoman  princes,  encoDraged  their  pretensions,  left 
Solyman  master  of  tb.e  European  provinces,  welcomed  the  envoy  of 
Monsa,  and  invited  Mahomet  to  visit  him.  This  skilful  line  of  con- 
duct threatened  with  entire  dissolution  the  empire  so  patiently  con- 
■tructed  by  the  first  Osmanlis :  Asia  Minor  was  about  to  find  itself 
parcelled  out  afresh  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  but  Timour  did  not  remain  there  long  enough  to  consum- 
mate his  work.  After  having  helped  to  ruin  Smyrna,  where  the 
knigths  of  Rhodes  defended  themselves  with  a  bootless  heroism,  after 
having,  during  nearly  a  year,  devastod  and  ensanguined  the  coasts 
of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  destroyer  withdrew, 
reckoning  upon  thegerms  of  discord  that  he  left  bobindhim  to  hinder 
(he  Ottoman  Empire  from  again  raising  its  head.  He  confided  to  the 
Prince  of  Kermian  the  body  of  Bajazet  and  the  care  of  bis  son 
Monsa,  who  had  shared  his  captivity;  then  he  directed  his  march 
towards  the  East  with  the  design  of  conqueriug  China,  but  death 
surprised  him  (1405). 

As  soon  as  Timour  had  departed  the  struggle  commenced  between 
the  sons  of  Bajazet.  Manuel  Palseologns,  to  whom  the  battle  of 
Angora  had  restored  the  throne  o^  Constantinople,  took  a  great  part 
in  it;  he  made  alliance  alternately  with  the  three  brothers,  and 
obtained  from  Solyman  the  restitution  of  Thessalonica,  certain  places 
on  the  Strymon,  and  on  the  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  was  a 
sort  of  resarroction  for  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  was  destined 
yet  to  have  another  half  century  of  dnration.  Meanwhile,  Monsa 
appeared  at  Bronsaa,  accompanied  by  the  bejlerbey,  Timour-Tascb, 
and  there  established  his  authority,  bat  could  not  maintain  himself 
therein  against  his  brother  Mahomet.  After  having  successively 
implored  the  support  of  Solyman,  of  the  Prince  of  Kastemonnl,  of 
the  Lords  of  AidJn,  of  Mentesche  and  of  Kermian,  fonr  times  de- 
feated, be  disappeared  from  the  political  theatre,  and  lived  for  a 
while  in  obscarity  under  the  protection  of  the  Emir  of  Kermian. 
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There  remained  Mabomet  and  Solyman,  ■who  each  took  the  title  of 
Snltan,*  the  one  in  Enrope,  the  other  in  Asia;  their  rivalry  was 
destined  to  be  longer  and  more  desperate.  Pjoaneid,  Solyman'a 
Lientenant,  seized  upon,  in  his  name,  the  principolitf^  of  Aidin  ;  then 
he  rendered  himself  independent  therein,  and  Btrengthened  bimsetf 
hy  alhance  with  the  Princes  of  Kermian  and  E^raman.  Summoned 
to  Asia  by  this  treason,  Solyman  seized  npon  Broassa,  and  tbns 
placed  himself  in  hostility  at  once  'with  his  brother  and  with  the 
leaded  princes.  He  had  at  first  some  snccesses;  his  enemies  sepa- 
rated ;  Djonne'id  made  a  prompt  submission ;  at  the  same  time  his 
army  seized  npon  Angora.  Bat  Solyman,  a  Tolnptnons  and  effemi- 
nate  prince,  had  to  cope  with  an  active  and  indeuitigahle  rival :  his 
good  fortune  was  not  of  long  dnration. 

After  having  allied  himself  with  the  Turkish,  princes  of  Asia 
Uinor  (1406),  Mahomet  sent  into  Enrope  his  brother  Monsa,  whom 
the  Emir  of  Kermian  bad  delivered  np  to  him,  and  secnred  him  the 
alliance  of  the  Princes  of  Servia  and  Wallacbia,  who  again  took  np 
arms.  Solyman,  tbns  attacked  in  his  own  States,  was  constrained  to 
abandon  Asia.  Meanwhile,  Monsa  was  conquered  through  the  treason 
of  the  Krai  of  Servia,  and  sought  refuge  in  Wallacbia;  bnt,  whilst 
Solyman  gave  bimBclf  np  in  the  seraglio  of  Adrianople  to  his  aensnal 
proclivities,  Monsa  appeu«d  suddenly  at  the  gates  of  that  city  (1410). 
.That  pressing  danger  conld  not  tear  Solyman  from  bis  inaction  :  he 
caused  the  beard  of  the  aga  of  the  Janissarios  to  be  shaved  off  when 
he  came  to  annonnce  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  His  emirs,  indig- 
nant, abandoned  him ;  constrained  to  flee,  he  was  slain  on  the  road  to 
Constantinople  by  the  peasants. 

Monaa,  who  succeeded  him,  was  active,  sober,  conrageous,  but  of  a 
tyrannical  cruelty ;  he  soon  rendered  himself  odious  to  sll  his  fol- 
lowers. However,  he  commenced  war  against  the  Greek  Emperor, 
seized  npon  Tbessalonica  and  the  towns  on  the  Strymon,  then  he 
went  to  beside  Constantinople.  Manuel  having  implored  the  aid  of 
Mahomet,  the  latter  hastened  to  render  it ;  but  he  could  not  over- 
come his  brother,  and  returned  hastily  into  Asia,  where  seven^ 
revolts  bad  broken  out.  Two  years  after  he  returned  with  more 
considerable  foreee.  The  increasing  tyranny  of  Mousa  bad  created 
fresh  discontents ;  the  defection  became  general :  left  with  10,000 
Janissaries  whom  he  bad  attached  to  himseU  by  dint  of  gold,  he  was 
abandoned  by  them  at  the  moment  of  giving  battle ;  he  took  to 
flight,  and  the  horsemen  charged  with  the  pursuit  of  him  found  in  a 
marsh  his  mutilated  body. 


2.  Reign  of  Mahomet  I.  (1413-1421). 

Mahomet  saw  himself  at  length  sole  master  of  the  empire,  but  of 

in  empire  diminished  and  abased:  he  fonnd  bis  territories  reduced, 
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his  ferces  exhausted,  the  acqniBitipna  of  two  leigriB  lost,  the  nations  of 
which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  sovereigns  reEtscended  to 
the  rank  of  allies  or  rivalB.  To  all  this  mast  be  added  the  prestige 
of  the  Ottoman  name  gravely  compromised,  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  of  Islam,  nntil  then  invincible,  shaken ;  ill-boding  germs  of 
discord  and  of  rebellion  in  men's  minds  by  twelve  years  of  anaroby 
snd  civil  war.  Uahomet  therefore  had  much  to  do  to  restore  the 
empire  to  its  former  grandenr :  it  was  a  taak  that  demanded  a  rare 
combination  of  pradenoe  and  firmness,  and  which  he  was  competent 
to  accomplish.  Loyal  towards  his  alliep,  moderate  towards  hie 
enemies,  eqnitable  and  clement  in  his  relations  with  his  anbjecta,  he 
established  order  and  peace  interiorly,  whilst  abroad  he  preserved  a 
defensive  attitude  which  his  snccesses  cansed  to  be  respected.  At 
length,  in  a  jndicions  reign  of  some  eight  years,  he  succeeded  in 
effacing  the  traces  of  disorder  which  had  vei;  nearly  annihilated  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

As  soon  as  he  wss  delivered  from  his  brother,  the  Greek  Emperor, 
the  Princes  of  Wallachia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Epims  and  Achaia 
addressed  to  him  their  felicitations.  He  gave  a  favourable  reception 
to  their  envoys,  and  on  dismissing  them  said  :— "  Tell  yonr  masters 
that  I  send  peace  to  all,  and  that  I  accept  it  from  all ;  and  may  Ood 

Eanieb  the  violators  of  it ! "  Faithful  to  his  word,  he  restored  to  the 
mperor  the  places  which  Monsa  had  recently  wrested  from  him ; 
he  renewed  with  the  Venetians  the  commercial  treaty  made  'with  hia 
brother;  and  he  released  the  Princes  of  Wallachia  and  Servia  from 
all  tribat«,  Ac,  Meanwhile,  a  twofold  danger  reqnired  his  presence 
in  Asia — the  Prince  of  Kaiaman  had  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Bronssa,  and  Djonneid,  the  former  Lieutenant  of  Solyman,  had 
■gain  seized  npon  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  Fergamus  to  construct  out 
of  them  an  independent  principality.  Hahomet  first  confronted 
Djonneid,  who  sued  for  pardon,  obtained  it,  and  was  made,  some 
few  years  afterwards.  Governor  of  Nicopolis.  He  marched  next 
against  the  Prince  of  Karaman,  defeated  him  on  several  occasions 
and  forced  him  to  sue  for  peace  (1415).  During  this  expedition  the 
Saltan  reduced  to  submission  the  Prince  of  Eastemouni ;  he  obtained 
from  him  oae  of  bis  sons  to  serve  in  the  Ottoman  army,  and  made 
him  cede  the  greatest  portion  of  his  State. 

On  his  return  to  Europe  he  despatched  an  expedition  against  the 
I>ake  of  Naxos,  Lord  of  the  Cyclades,  who  was  molesting  tha 
Turkish  vessels  in  the  Archipelago.  This  duke  was  a  noble  Vene- 
tian, Pietro  Zeno,  who  summoned  his  countrymen  to  his  aid,  and 
thfuce  sprang  the  first  hostilities  between  Venice  and  the  Ottomans. 
On  the  29th  May,  1416,  a  Venetian  sqnadron  appeared  under  the 
walls  of  Gallipoli ;  it  displayed  in  vain  a  white  flag  in  token  that  it 
desired  to  negotiate.  The  Tarks,  unable  to  believe  in  an  embassy 
accompanied  by  so  large  a  fleet,  opened  fire  npon  it,  but  lost  twenty, 
■even  vessels  bnmt  or  captured.  That  war,  however,  cansed  by  a 
misunderstanding,  was  promptly  terminated ;  a  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  IHh  Jnly  of  that  same  year,  and  the  solemn  ratification  of  it 
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woB  made  the  rear  following  at  Venice,  by  a  Tor^ish  ambaesador, 
the  first  who  had  appeared  in  Chrietendom.  B;  this  treaty  the 
Ottomans  boand  themselves  not  to  sail  oat  of  the  Strait  of  Qalltpoli 
in  armed  vensels. 

Tho  following  years  were  occQpied  with  peaceful  concerns  or  with 
hostilities  of  small  importance.  The  Saltan  intervened  in  the  oSairs 
of  Wallachia,  and  compelled  the  Yo'ivode  to  pay  tribute ;  then  he 
invaded  Bosnia  and  Croatia;  hut  hia  troops  were  defeated  by  Nichola.s 
Peterfy,  vice-palatine  of  Uangary,  and  by  King  Sigismond  (1419). 
In  Asia  he  contracted  relations  with  the  princos  who  were  dispnting 
for  the  remnants  of  the  Empire  of  Timoar,  and  promised  them  his 
alliance  whilst  he  awail«d  the  opportnjiity  to  profit  by  their  dis- 

In  the  midst  of  this  reviving  prosperity  an  extraordinary  sedition 
broke  out — a  sedition  at  once  democratic  and  religions,  which  at- 
tacked not  only  the  personal  authority  of  the  Snltan,  bat  even  the 
principles  of  Islamism  and  Mussulman  society.  In  the  environs  of 
Smyrna  a  sect  appeared,  the  adherents  of  which  preached  absolute 
equality,  poverty,  community  of  goods;  and  seemed  moreover  to 
adore  the  same  G-od  as  the  Christiass,  and  to  welcome  them  as 
brothers.  On  all  sides  the  rajahs,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  embraced 
the  new  doctrine,  and  especially  a  great  number  of  dervishes.  The 
veritable  promoter  of  these  strange  dogmas  was  Bedreddin  de  Siman, 
a  learned  jurisconsult  and  distinguished  theologian,  who,  after  having 
been  jadge  of  the  army  under  Mousa,  was  occupied  with  judicial 
functions  at  Niceea.  He  did  not,  however,  place  himself  openly  at 
the  head  of  the  insurrection ;  his  instruments  were  a  Turk  of  obscure 
birth,  Berebloudje-MuBtapba,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Dede-Saltan 
{father  and  lord),  and  gave  himself  out  as,  or  fancied  himself,  a 
prophet.  AsBOciated  with  him  was  an  apostate  Jew,  named  Torlak- 
Kemali,  who,  followed  by  a  band  of  3,000  dervishes,  went  about  the 
country  preaching  the  doctrine  of  equality. 

The  headquarters  of  these  sectaries  were  at  Mount  Stylarios, 
opposite  Scio,  the  native  place  and  abode  of  Dede-Snltan.  There, 
having  mustered  to  the  number  of  10,000  strong,  they  exterminated 
the  first  body  of  troops  sent  to  disperse  them,  and  defeated  the 
governor  of  the  province,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
another  expedition.  It  became  necessary  to  send  a  considerable  army 
against  them,  under  command  of  the  youthful  Amnrath,  son  of  the 
Sultan,  and  Bajezid  Pacha,  his  best  general.  After  a  sanguinary 
battle,  Dede-Snltan  was  taken,  with  those  of  his  adherents  who  had 
survived.  All  were  pat  to  the  sword;  men,  women,  and  children 
refusing,  under  the  extremity  of  torture,  to  abjure  their  doctrine. 
Epbesus  was  drenched  in  blood.  The  Jew  Torlak  and  his  dervishes 
were  afterwards  pursued  and  defeated  near  Magnesia;  that  chief,  with 
his  principaJ  disciple,  was  hanged,  and  the  others  dispersed.  Finally, 
the  army  returned  to  Europe,  where  the  chief  focus  of  the  insur- 
rection had  next  declared  i-self,  Bedreddin  having  appeared  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Ufecnus,  and  had  rapidly  raised  thei-e  a  considerable 
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force.  Defeated  near  Seres,  he  was  hanged,  iiotwithstaiiding  the 
repntation  ha  pOBsessed  as  a  learned  man,  aad  the  high  dignity  with 
which  he  had  been  iaveBted.  Thns  ended  the  revolt  of  the  derviBhea, 
a  unique  episode  in  the  Ottoman  annals,  nniqae  even  ia  the  historj 
of  Islantism,  and  which  has  been  bat  very  imperfectly  noticed  in 
Enropean  history ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  involved  an 
attempt  of  the  Christian  races  to  regain  their  independence. 

This  revolt  was  scarcely  cmshed  ere  it  prodaced  another  of  a 
natare  wholly  different.  A  pretender  to  the  throne  appeared,  giving 
himself  o&t  to  be  Mastapha,  the  fourth  son  of  Bajazot,  who  had  dis- 
appeared after  the  battle  of  Angora.  The  Ottoman  historians  affirm 
that  this  was  an  impostor.  Supported  by  Marcea,  Voirode  of  Wal- 
lachia,  and  by  Djonneld,  for  the  third  time  a  rebel,  he  invaded 
Theasalj.  Conquered  near  Thessalonica,  he  sought  an  asylum  in 
that  city.  The  Emperor  Manuel,  who  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Mahomet,  detained  him  pi-isouer  with  his  partisans,  and  received  for 
that  service  an  annual  pension  of  900,000  asprea. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1421)  Mahomet,  after  a 
journey  of  some  months  in  Asia,  halted  at  Gallipoli,  and  died  there 
of  apoplexy.  He  left  three  eons,  Amurath  his  heir,  who  was  then 
in  Amasia,  and  two  yonng  princes,  whom  he  had  contmended  to  the 
care  of  his  friend  Manuel.  His  courtiers  kept  his  death  se' ret  nntil 
Amurath  could  be  apprised  of  it;  but  a  report  of  his  malady  having 
^read  abroad,  the  troops  mutinied,  demanding  to  see  the  Snltan. 
The  order  was  given  them  to  recroas  the  Strait  and  march  to  Bronssa. 
The  Jasimaries  thereupon  refused  obedience.  With  a  view  to 
appease  tJiem,  the  body  of  the  deceased  Saltan  was  placed  apon  a 
throne  behind  the  windows  of  a  darkened  kiosk,  whilst  a  page  con- 
cealed behind  the  corpse,  with  his  arms  passed  through  the  sleeves  of 
its  pelisse,  saluted  the  soldiers  with  his  hands,  who  defiled  without 
suspecting  the  trick.  They  then  set  ont  immediately,  and  learned, 
on  arriving  at  Broussa.  the  death  of  their  master  and  the  presence 
of  his  SQCcessor. 


3.  Amitratk  II.  (1421-1450).— Ctini  War.—Siegi  of  Constantinople.— 
Suhmitgion  of  the  Turkish  States  of  Ana  Minor. 
The  reign  of  Amurath  II.  opened  with  civil  war.  The  Emperor 
Hannel  demanded  of  the  new  Snltan  that  the  young  Ottoman  princes, 
whose  education  had  been  confided  to  him  by  Mahomet,  should  be  sent 
to  his  Court.  He  received  for  answer  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Islam  that  the  Saltan's  brothers  should  be  brought  up  amongst 
the  Oiaovrg.  Whereupon  Manuel  released  Mnstapha  from  prison, 
had  him  brought  ia  Constantinople,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  him, 
by  which  the  pretender  engaged  to  reetore  to  the  Qre^s  Gallipoli, 
Thessaly,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  Wal- 
lachia.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mastapha  presented  himself  before 
Gallipoli  at  tbe  head  of  a  Greek  army.     The  city  opened  its  gates ; 
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from  thence,  and  accompanied  by  Djonne'id,  whom  he  had  named  hin 
vizier,  he  marched  to  Adrianople,  where  the  sons  of  Kwrenos  and 
several  bejB  came  to  join  him,  aa  well  as  a  host  of  irregular  soldiers, 
oat  of  which  he  formed  an  army.  Amnrath,  however,  had  hastened 
to  despatch  Bajezid  Pacha  into  Enrope,  who  mnstered  all  the  troops 
of  Bonmelia,*  and  with  them  confronted  the  rebels.  Bnt  Mnstapha, 
at  the  moment  the  battle  was  abont  to  commence,  advanced  alone, 
harangued  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan,  and  at  his  voice  all  passed  over 
to  his  side.     Bajezid  was  taken  and  massacred. 

Mnstaphaalreadj believed  himself  mssterof  Europe.  Aaenmingthe 
offensive,  he  passed  the  Strait,  and  took  up  a  position  threatening  the 
camp  of  Amnrath.  There  he  lost  several  days  in  hesitation,  which 
brought  abont  his  min.  AU  his  cavalry  was  composed  of  "  akind* 
schis  "  {scoiite).  Amnrath,  to  sedace  them,  employed  their  former 
comiiiander,Michalog1i,  kept  in  prison  since  the  fall  of  Moasa.  He  was 
set  free  and  brought  into  tbe  camp.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  his  old 
soldiers  hastened  to  rejoin  him.  At  the  same  time  Amorath'a  vizier 
had  an  nnderstanding  with  Djon&e'id,  who  secretly  (quitted  the  camp 
of  Mnstapha.  As  soon  as  his  absence  was  perceived,  all  the  rest, 
seized  with  a  panic  terror,  dispersed,  Unstapha  himself  fleeing  pre- 
cipitately to  Lampsacos,  snd  thence  to  OallipcH.  Amnrath  followed 
him  closely ;  he  passed  the  Strait  by  the  aid  of  some  Genoese  vessels, 
and  cast  anchor  near  the  latter  city.  A  combat  ensued,  and  Uns* 
tapha,  defeated,  fled  towards  Adrianople ;  halting  there  only  to  carry 
off  the  jewels  from  the  treasury,  and  then  continued  his  flight  in  the 
direction  of  Wallachia.  He  had  scarcely  accomplished  a  day's  march 
when  his  followers  seized  upon  him,  and  brought  him  back  to  Adria- 
nople, where  Amnrath  had  jnst  arrived.  The  pretender  was  hanged 
upon  one  of  the  t«wers  of  Uiat  city. 

The  Qreek  Emperor,  on  learning  this  sudden  catastrophe,  essayed 
to  disarm  the  resentment  of  Amnrath ;  but  the  time  for  that  had 
passed.  The  Sultan  refused  to  listen  to  his  ambassadore,  and  sent 
them  back  with  the  announcement  that  he  would  quickly  follow  them. 
In  fact,  20,000  Ottomans  soon  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople (1422).  They  burned  the  villE^es  and  harvests,  destroyed 
the  vines  and  olive  trees,  and  massacred  tbe  inhabitants.  Then  t^ey 
dug  a  trench  round  the  city,  which  closed  every  issue  to  the  besi^ed 
on  the  land  side.  The  promise  of  a  general  pilla^  dr^w  into  the 
Ottoman  camp  a  host  of  soldiers  and  adventnrere  of  every  kind. 
Five  hundred  dervishes  repaired  thither,  led  by  the  Grand  Sheik 
of  BrouBsa,  Seid  Bochari,  who  wan  called  Emir. Sultan ;  they 
claimed,  as  their  share  of  the  booty,  the  nuns  of  the  convents  in 
Oonatantinopie.  After  consulting  the  books  of  the  divinere,  the 
Sheikannouncedthat,  on  Monday,  August  the24>th,  an  hour  after  noon, 
he  would  mount  his  horse,  brandish  his  sabre,  shout  thrice  his  war-cry, 
and  then  the  walls  of  the  city  would  tumble  down.  When  the  day 
came  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  assault,  which  was  terrible.      The 

*  Roumelia  EigniHrB  tfas  country  of  th«  Bomuu,  it  being  lbs  name  giran  bj  die 
Oltonuui*  to  (tieir  po«wB«ion»  in  Enroptk 
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fight  iftged  fnrionsly  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  ramparta  from  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  "Wooden  Gate.  Women,  children,  and  old  men 
alike  laboured  at  the  defence ;  still  the  struggle  lasted  until  ennaet  with 
the  same  doRperation,  when  suddenly  the  Tnrka  bamed  their  siege 
machinefl  and  retired.  The  Greeku  attributed  their  deliverance  to 
the  Virgin  Mary;  and  Gmir-Soltan  himself  afOrmed,  it  was  said,  that 
when  the  melie  was  at  its  height  of  fury  the  Holy  Virgin  had 
appeared  on  the  walls  clad  in  a  violet  vestment,  the  dazzling  bright- 
ness of  which  attracted  the  gaze  of  all,  and  that  that  anpematnral 
intervention  had  changed  the  conree  of  destiny. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  may  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  a 
miiacle.  Amnrath  learned  that  a  fresh  revolt  had  broken  ont  in 
Asia ;  that  his  yonngest  brother,  also  named  Mnstapha,  supported  by 
the  Prince  of  Karam&n,  and  solicited  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  had 
token  ap  arms,  and  had  seized  upon  Nictea.  Ho  instantly  despatched 
troops  into  Asia.  At  their  approach  the  accomplices  of  Hnstapha 
took  bim  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  Snltan,  who  caused 
him  to  be  strangled. 

Freed  from  this  danger,  Amnrath  did  not  resume  his  projects 
against  Constantinople,  preferring  to  secnre  his  domination  in  Asia. 
He  first  directed  an  expedition  against  the  Prince  of  Sastfimonni, 
irhich  obtained  renewed  snbmission  from  him,  the  cession  of  the 
mines  of  the  country,  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  (1423).  Then, 
the  year  following,  the  irrepressible  Djonneid,  with  nnmerons  bands 
of  adventurers,  having  taken  posseBsion  of  the  principality  of  Aldin, 
Amnrath  sent  an  army  to  chastise  him  for  his  many  rebellions. 
Djonneid  being  nnahle  to  resist  the  forces  directed  against  him,  his 
brother  and  son  were  taken  prisoners  ;  whilst  he  himself,  reduced  to 
abnt  himself  np   in  the  fortress  of    Hypaela,  was  there  blockaded 


l^landandseaby  theaidof  Genoese  ships.  He  surrendered,  stipula- 
ting that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  out  Hamsa  Bey,  brother  of 
Bajezid,  caused  him  to  be  strangled  in  hia  priaon  with  all  hia  family. 


Basuming  possession  of  the  A'tdin  conntiy,  Amnrath  next  seized 
upon  the  territories  of  Mentesche,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nephewa 
of  the  last  prince,  who  were  kept  in  prison.  At  the  same  juncture, 
the  Princes  of  Tekieh  and  Karaman  having  attacked  Attalift,  both 
perished  under  its  walls.  The  territoriea  of  Tekieh  were  reunited  to 
the  Ottoman  possessions;  that  of  Karaman,  diminished  by  one-half, 
was  left  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  deceased  prince.  Thus,  of  the 
Turkish  States  retrieved  by  Timour,  there  only  remained  Karaman, 
very  much  diminished,  Kastemonni,  reduced  to  impotence,  and  Ker- 
mian.  Shortly  after  the  aged  Prince  of  Kermian  went  to  visit  Am- 
nrath in  his  European  provinces ;  he  was  received  with  magnificence, 
and,  in  retnm,  he  bequeathed  his  States  to  the  Sultan,  dying  in  the 
following  year.  Finally,  npon  the  Eastern  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Diarbekir,  certain  tribes  of  Turkomans  being  in  commotion,  Amnrath 
stationed  there,  as  governor  of  Amasia,  Turked  Pacha,  one  of  his  beys, 
who  made  himself,  master,  by  treason  of  the  most  tnrbnient  of  the 
chiefs,  and  l^  their  death  secor^  the  tranqaillity  of  the  frontiers. 
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Henceforward,  the  Ottomanii,  having  no  longer  any  rivals  o 
of  Asia,  devoted  all  their  efforts  on  the  aide  of  Europe. 


4.  Ware  in  Albania,  Wallaakia,  and  Seroia.—Suwjade  Coroinut. — 
Defeat  of  the  Ottomans. 

Amnmtb  intervened  at  first  in  a  war  between  ths  Serbs  and  the 
Hungarians,  and  he  tbos  came  to  acqaire  a.  first  station  on  tbe  Dannbe, 
Caenmbatz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of  Orsova  and  Knischevatz, 
the  central  BOB ition  of  Servia  (1428).  Next,  he  dealt  soch  blowa 
against  the  Greeks  as  wore  calcnlated  to  bring  abont  definitively  their 
rain.  The  Ottomans  had.  already  made  divers  efforts  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Thessalonioa.  John  Palfeologns,  the  new  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, finding  himself  incapable  of  defending  that  important 
city,  had  ceded  it  to  the  Venetians.  Amnrath,  irritated,  broke  with 
those  mlers  of  the  Mediterranean  and  attacked  Thessalonica  (1430). 
The  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  surrender,  bnt  they  were  restrained 
by  the  Venetian  garrison,  who  made  a  furious  defence.  After  a 
siege  of  fifteen  days,  the  city  was  carried  by  assault,  and  sacked,  the 
churches  pillaged,  and  all  the  population  massacred  or  reduced  to 
slavery.  The  Venetians  again  made  an  nnsnccessful  attempt  against 
Oallipoli,  bnt  they  treated,  and  peace  was  ostablished. 

The  Sultan  tnen  turned  his  arms  against  Albania,  Servia,  and 
Wallachia,  desirous  of  becoming  master  of  all  the  detached  provinces 
of  the  Qreek  Empire,  before  he  attacked  Constantinople.  Thai  in- 
evitably led  to  the  Turks  being  brought  in  contact  with  Hungary, 
and  a  memorable  straggle  was  about  to  be  engaged  in. 

Albania  was  divided  into  two  principal  dominations  :  the  south,  as 
well  as  .^tolia  and  Acamania,  belouged  to  the  heirs  of  a  Florentine 
adventurer,  one  Carlo  Tocci,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  them 
in  the  preceding  century,  and  those  heirs  now  dixpnted  the  possession. 
So  soon  aa  the  Olttimans  entered  their  territory,  Jan ina  and  the 
principal  strongholds  submitted,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
should  preserve  their  laws  and  religion.  Tbe  north  was  subjeot  to 
John  Castriot,  the  descendant  or  heir  of  the  Balsas ;  he  was  forced 
to  deliver  up  his  four  sons  to  the  Sultan,  who,  at  hia  death,  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and  even  sent  some  bands  as  far  as  into 
Croatia. 

At  the  same  period  Walla chia  changed  masters.  Mad  Drakul,  or 
the  Devil,  overthrew  and  put  to  death  Dan,  his  kinsman  ;  he  defeated 
the  Turkish  troops  sent  against  him,  but  he  only  preserved  hia  throne 
on  condition  of  paying  tribute  and  supplying  troops  to  the  Sultan 
(1431). 

In  Servia  reigned  Georges  Brankowioh,  a  descendant  of  Lazarus, 
He  was  attacked  in  his  turn  by  the  Turks,  obliged  to  submit  and  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Amnrath.  From  thence,  dr^ging 
after  him  the  auxiliary  corps  of  Brankowich  and  Drakul,  the  Saltan 
entered  Transylvania,  ravaged  the  country,  and  carried  away  70,000 
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priaqners  (1436).  The  Krai  of  Servia  having  pat  Semendria,  on  the 
DaDnbe,  in  a  state  of  defence,  Anmratti  demanded  from  him  the  keys 
of  that  place.and,  on  his  refasal,  besieged  it,  took  it,  and  ptit  ont  the 
eyes  of  the  Krai's  son,  vrho  defended  it.  Albert,  then  King  of  Una- 
pary,  went  to  the  aBBistance  of  the  Serbs,  but  at  sight  of  the 
Turks  his  soldiers  fled  (1439).  An  Ottoman  army  besieged  Belgrade 
in  rain  dnring  six  months  ;  then  it  penetrated  again  into  TransylTania 
and  went  to  besiege  Hermanstadt. 

Ladislas,  King  of  Poland,  had  sncoeeded  to  Albert  on  the  throne  of 
Hungary  ;  the  Voivode  of  Transylvania  waa  John  Corvinns  Hunyade, 
whose  task  it  was  to  arrest  the  conqnering  march  of  the  Turks  daring 
twenfrf  years.  That  hero,  of  Roumanian  race,  had  raised  himself 
by  hia  merits  to  the  command  of  the  Hungarian  armies.  It  was  to 
him  that  Ladislas  owed  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  through  gfratitude 
had  made  him  Yofvode  of  Transylvania.  Hunyade  hasteaed  to  the 
defence  of  Hermanstadt,  defeated  the  Turks,  killed  20,000,  and  drove 
the  remainder  beyond  the  Dannbe.  He  sent  to  the  Krai  of  Servia  a 
carriage  laden  with  booty,  amongst  which  were  the  heads  of  the  con- 
quered Turkish  geneiaJs,  inviting  the  Krai  to  join  him.  A  fresh  army 
of  80,000  Turks  appearing  to  arrest  his  progress,  he  boldly  ventured, 
with  only  20,000  men,  to  give  them  battle  at  Vas^,  and  achieved  a 
victory  fully  as  complete  as  the  first  (1442). 

The  campaign  of  1443  was  still  more  disastrous  to  the  Ottomans, 
and  raised  the  reputation  of  Hunyade  to  the  highest  pitch ;  it  was 
called  by  the  Hungarians  his  "  long  campaign."  Setting  ont  from 
Ofen,  the  22nd  July,  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  all  nations,  he  passed 
the  Danube  at  Semendria,  trHTersed  Servia,  ravaging  it  as  far  as 
fiissa,  and  there  fought  a  great  battle,  in  which  the  Tnrka  left  2,000 
dead  and  4,000  prisonera.  Then  he  seized  upon  Sophia,  ventured, 
despite  the  rigour  of  winter,  to  cross  the  Hemus,  forced  the  defile  of 
the  Soulu-Derbend  or  "  Gate  of  Trajan,"  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
-of  the  Turks,  and,  on  Christmas  Day,  entered  upon  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory, where  the  inhabitants  received  him  as  a  liberator.  Finally,  he 
obtained  at  Talovaz,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Konoricza,  a  great  victory, 
and  retook  the  way  to  Ofen  laden  with  an  immense  booty,  and 
drawing  after  him  a  long  train  of  captives,  amongst  whom  was  the 
beylerbey  of  Boumelia. 

Amarath  was  constrained  to  humble  himself.  He  restored  Wal- 
lacbia  to  Drakul,  surrendered  to  Brankowich  Semendria  and  his 
other  strongholds,' and  then  sued  for  peace  at  the  hands  of  Hunyade. 
A  truce  of  ten  years  was  concluded  (July,  1444),  which  placed  Servia 
and  WaUflchia  under  the  suzerainty  of  Hungary. 

To  BO  many  reverses  was  now  added  the  death  of  Aladdin,  the 
Snltan's  eldest  son.  Disgusted  with  power,  Amurath  could  not  bear 
up  against  this  last  blow.  Entrusting  authority  to  his  son  Mahomet, 
then  fourteen  years  old,  he  sought  retirement  amongst  the  dervishes 
of  Magnesia,  in  the  government  of  Saru-Khan,  with  the  intention  of 
ending  bis  days  in  peace. 
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5,  Satile  of  Varna. — Scanderbeg. — Battle  of  Kastova. 

Scarcely  had  be  reached  hie  retreat  ere  he  was  drawn  from  it  by 
an  anforeseen  event — peace  woe  already  broken.  The  TnrkiHh  nego- 
tiators of  it  had  scarcely  retired  when  the  Cardinal  Cesarini,  the 
papal  legate,  Bununoned  King  Lodielas  to  tear  up  the  treaty  to  which 
Its  had  Bwom  upon  the  EvangelietB ;  the  faith  that  he  had  pledged  to 
the  infidels  being,  he  said,  nnll  and  void  in  law.  To  this  summonB 
were  added  letters  from  the  Qreek  Emperor  and  Cardinal  Condol- 
mieri,  commandant  of  the  pontifical  fleet,  who  insisted  that  the 
absence  of  the  Saltan  sbonld  be  taken  advantage  of :  a  great  croEade, 
they  affirmed,  bad  been  resolved  apon  to  drive  the  Tnrks  into  Asia. 
The  army  of  these  Crasaders  was  merely  composed  of  German  and 
Italian  adventarers,  of  whom  Cardinal  Cesarini  hod  taken  command, 
and  the  Hungarian  forces  did  not  exceed  at  most  10,000  men.  With 
these  feeble  resonrces  they  proposed  to  destroy  the  Ottoman  power. 
Perjury  was  never  more  barefaced.  It  was  expected  that  the  Turka 
woold  have  evacuated  the  Servian  strongholds;  then,  on  the  first 
September,  1444,  war  was  declared,  and  the  march  of  the  Crusaders, 
in  conjunction  with  Draknl  uid  the  Wallachians,  was  directed  along 
the  Danube.  Bolgaria  was  devastated,  and  Yama  beeiegeiL  Sud- 
denly news  came  that  Amniath  had  retnmed;  the  GeDoesa,'won  over 
by  the  Sultan's  gold,  had  transported  his  troops  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
and  sailing  through  the  fleet  of  the  Cmsadere,  he  had  encamped  four 
miles  distant  from  the  Christian  army  with  40,000  men.  Despite 
inferiority  of  numbers  it  was  determined  to  give  >i'Tn  battle.  On 
the  lOth  of  November  the  two  armies  found  themselves  in  presence 
of  each  other.  Amumtb,  posted  in  the  centre  with  his  Janissaries, 
caused  to  be  carried  before  him  at  the  point  of  a  lance  the  original 
of  the  broken  treaty.  At  the  first  shook,  Hunyade  drove  in  the  left  • 
wing  of  the  Turkish  army;  the  Wallachians  scattered  the  other 
wing,  and  penetrated  the  Sultan's  camp.  Already  Amurath  was 
inclined  to  flee;  one  of  his  beys  seized  his  horse's  bridle  and  im- 
plored him  to  stand  firm.  At  that  moment  King  Ladislas  rtuhed 
upon  the  Janissaries,  pierced  through  their  ranks  until  he  reached  the 
Sultan,  whom  he  struck' with  his  fist,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  his 
horse  fell  witb  him.  A  Janissary  cut  oS  his  head,  and  placing  it  on 
the  point  of  a  pike,  shouted,  "  Oiaours,  behold  your  king ! "  At  this 
spectacle  the  Hungarians  broke  their  ranks,  and  their  remnants 
sought  shelter  behind  the  entrenchments,  whilst  John  of  Hunyade 
and  the  Wollacbians  took  flight.  Nezt  day  the  Turks  carried  the 
Christian  camp  by  assault,  the  defenders  of  which  were  massacred, 
and  amongst  the  number  was  the  legate  Cesarini. 

The  victory  of  Varna  permitted  Amurath  to  resume  the  projects 
of  the  Ottomans  against  we  renuants  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

The  Emperor  Manuel  had  divided  those  remnants  between   hia 
seven  sons :  the  eldest,  John,  possessed  only  Constantinople  and  its 
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euTinma;  two  others — Constantine,  irlio  woe  the  last  Emperor  of 
Bjsantinm,  and  Thoma.B — poBsesaed  the  lilorea,  Thebes,  and  a  P^u^ 
of  Thessaly.  Foreseeing  the  attack  which  threatened  them,  Con- 
stantine  aiid  Thomas  canaed  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Isthmns 
of  Corinth  to  be  restored.  Bat  aft«r  having'  imposed  his  alliance  on 
the  Dnke  of  Athens  (one  N»^  a  Florentine),  Amarath  advanced  to 
the  wall  of  the  iathmoB,  beeiegod  it  with  cannon,  and  oarried  it  by 
assault.  That  obetacle  once  overthrown,  Corinth  was  taken  and 
bamt,  and  the  Feloponneens  sacked  withont  mercy.  The  two 
Palsologi  obtained  peaoe  on  condition  of  paying  tribute. 

That  facile  expedition  terminated,  Amnrath  tnmed  his  efforts 
uainst  Albania,  which  had  grown  restless.  There  had  arisen  a  new 
Hnnyade,  who  was  destined  to  become  no  less  celebrated  than  the 
Hnngarian  hero.  Geoi^  Castriot  was  the  yonngest  of  the  sons  of 
John  Caetriot,  despot  of  Northern  Albania,  or  more  strictly  of  the 
canton  of  Uirdita.  It  has  been  Eilready  said  that  Castriot  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  and  give  hia  fonr  sons  as  hostages.  The 
three  eldest  died  poisoned,  it  is  stated ;  the  fonrth,  George,  obtained 
the  Snltan's  favour ;  and  when  Mirdita,  after  John's  death,  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  obtained  the  command  of  5,000 
men  in  the  army  of  Amarath,  in  which,  on  account  of  his  impotnons 
valonr,  he  was  known  ^  the  name  of  "  Iskender  Bey  "  {Lord  Alex- 
ander), a  name  which  £aropeans  have  transfoi-med  into  Scanderheg. 
The  favours  of  the  Saltan  did  not  make  him  forget  his  religion  and 
conntry,  and  in  1443,  after  the  first  battle  of  the  "  long  campaign," 
he  resolved  to  abandon  the  infidels.  He  presented  himself  before  a 
secretary  of  the  Sultan,  forced  him,  with  his  dagger  at  his  breast,  to 
sign  an  order  addressed  to  the  commandant  of  Cro'ia,  to  give  ap  that 
place  into  his  hands;  he  then  killed  the  secret^r  and  fled  into 
Albania.  Collecting  together  a  band  of  600  partisans  in  the  en- 
virons, he  effect«d  an  entrance  into  Croia,  opened  the  gates,  and 
massacred  the  Turkish  garrison.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
insarrection.  The  Ottomans  scattered  through  the  villages  were  put 
to  death,  the  garrisons  of  the  towns  compelled  to  surrender,  and  in 
thirty  days  Seanderbeg  found  himself  master  of  Albania ;  all  the 
Christian  princes  and  nobles  of  the  country  acknowledging  him  as 
their  chief,  and  each  fumishiug  him  with  his  contingent.  From 
1443  to  1447  three  armies  were  sent  against  him  and  snccessively 
defeated ;  a  fonrth  began  its  march,  stronger  than  those  preceding ; 
it  was  also  beaten,  and  the  Ottoman  general  taken  with  his  principul 
officers.  Amnrath  then  resolved  to  assume  the  direction  himself  of 
a  decisive  expedition,  for  which  preparations  were  made  in  the 
following  year  (1448) ;  bat  at  that  epoch  the  war  recommenced 
with  Hongary. 

Hnnyade,  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  invaded  Servia,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the  plain  of  Kassova  in 
order  to  descend  into  Macedonia.  Amarath  mustered  all  his  forces, 
and  with  more  than  150,000  men  awaited  his  coming  on  that  famous 
plain  where  the  destinies  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula  are  decided.     It 
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waB  agreed  that  Hanyade  shotild  be  joined  by  Soanderbeg  and  an. 
Albanian  army,  bat  instead  of  waiting  for  tbem,  be  determined  at 
once  to  fight.  Thereapon  a  terrible  and  nneqnal  straggle  took  place, 
which  lasted  three  dajs.  Betrayed  by  the  WallachiaoB,  and  taken 
in  the  rear  by  a  portion  of  the  Tnrkieh  army,  the  Hnn^riana  do- 
fended  themselves  dnring  the  entire  day ;  bnt  when  night  came, 
Hanyade,  despairing  of  socoesB,  £ed,  and  his  soldiers  dispersed. 
There  alone  remained  on  the  fidd  of  battle  the  German  auxiliaries 
with  the  artillery ;  that  haadful  of  men  recommenced  the  fighting  on 
the  niiirrow  nntil  they  were  annihilated. 

In  the  following  spring,  Amnrath  entered  Albania  with  his  immense 
army  of  Eassova.  He  took  Sfetigrad  and  Dibra  ;  bnt  he  lost  before 
those  two  mean  strongholds  20,000  men,  and  was  oompelled  to  pnt  off 
the  siege  of  Croia  nntil  the  year  following  (1460).  The  place  made 
an  heroic  resistance ;  at  the  same  time  Soanderbeg,  with  8,000  men, 
kept  himself  within  a  mile  of  the  besiegers,  and  harassed  them  by 
incessant  attacks.  The  Snltan  tried  to  corrupt  the  commandant  of 
the  garrison  ;  he  attempted  to  negotiate  with  Scanderb^;  both  alike 
repnlsed  his  overtures.  At  length  the  siege  waa  raised.  Amsrath 
had  scarcely  returned  to  Adrianople  ere  he  died  of  apoplexy  (9th 
February,  1451). 


6.  Eeign  of  Mahomet  II. — Siege  and  Capture  of  Constantinople. 

The  successor  of  Amurath  II.,  scarcely  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
was  consumed  and  carried  away  by  a  restless  ambition.  Prom  tha 
moment  at  which  he  hod  seen  power  escape  from  his  hands,  on  hia 
father  reassnming  the  authority  with  which  he  had  briefly  invested 
him,  he  hod  champed  the  bit  at  Magnesia.  When,  therefore,  news  of 
his  father's  death  reached  him  in  his  banishment,  he  sprang  into  the 
saddle,  shouting,  "  Who  loves  me  follows  me  !  "  and  in  two  days  he 
reached  Gallipoli.  He  was  the  stamp  of  man  to  hurl  the  already 
crumbling  Empire  of  Byzantium  in  the  dust. 

Mahomet  received  at  first  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  the 
representatives  of  that  Constantine  Dragozes,  the  defender  of  the 
Moreo,  who,  in  the  year  preceding,  bad  succeeded  to  his  father  under 
the  protection  of  Amurath,  He  testified  te  him  his  pacific  intentions, 
and  even  engird  to  pay  a  pension  of  ^00,000  ospres  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Solymon's  grandson,  who  was  kept  captive  at  Constan- 
tinople. He  then  renewed  the  treaties  existing  witJi  all  his  Christian 
allies,  concluded  with  the  envoys  of  Hanyade  a  truce  of  three  years, 
and  ciussed  over  inte  Asia  to  make  war  upon  the  Prince  of  Karaman. 
Whilst  he  was  occupied  in  that  direction,  Constantino,  who  had  not 
received  the  promised  pension,  had  the  imprudence  to  claim  it, 
adding  that,  if  it  were  not  paid,  he  would  set  his  prisoner  at  liberty. 
Irritated  at  that  menace,  Mahomet  thenceforward  thought  only  of 
making  an  end  of  Constantinople.  He  returned  to  Europe,  and,  to 
starve  out  the  city  and  cnt  it  off  from  the  Bla«k  Sea,  he  ordered  to 
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be  built  npon  the  European  shore  of  the  Boepboms,  in  the  narroweet 
part',  iacmg  the  fortress  constmcted  b^  Mahomet  I.  in  Asia,  a  formid- 
able Btron^old,  to  which  ho  gave  the  significant  name  of  BoghaEkesen 
{evt-throaf),  now  called  the  "  Castle  of  Enrope."  Three  thonaand 
workmen,  protected  by  an  army,  were  employed  in  its  conatmction, 
which  was  finished  in  three  months,  under  the  eyes  and  direction  of 
the  Snltan.  Every  ship  passing  within  reach  of  the  battery  of  this 
castle  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  and  a  Venetian  vessel  which 
refused  was  fir^  npon  and  sent  to  the  bottom  (Angast,  llo2). 

The  Emperor,  terrified  at  these  tidings  of  the  Sultan's  preparations, 
sent  an  humble  embassy  to  Uahomet,  offering  to  pay  him  tribute,  and 
entreating  him  to  spare  the  country  round  about,  upon  which  Constan- 
tinople depended  for  its  supplies  of  food.  The  only  answer  the 
Sultan  gave  was  to  order  his  sipahis  to  feed  their  horses  upon  the 
crops  of  the  Greeks;  and  some  few  days  after  a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  peasantry,  which  proved  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  The  Emperor  sent  a  last  message  to  Mahomet: — "Since 
neither  oaths,  nor  treaties,  nor  sabmissions  can  secure  peace,  proceed 
with  hostilities."  And  he  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut, 
and  thoufcht  only  of  taking  the  best  means  for  its  defence. 

The  situation  of  the  m^iiificeiit  city  of  Constantinople,  so  long 
the  favourite  abode  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  was  at  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  the  powers  of  artillery 
were  onlypartiaUy  developed,  such  as  rendered  it  all  but  impregnable. 
Seated  on  a  promontory,  it  was  accessible  on  one  side  only  by  land, 
and  everywhere  surrounded  by  lofty  massive  walls.  If  completely 
garrisoned  and  provisioned  it  was  capable  indeed  of  holding  out 
against  the  most  overwhelming  force  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Bajazet  had  long  determined  on  the  reduction  of  this  cdl-important 
capital ;  but  it  did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to  achieve  it. 

Mahomet,  on  his  part,  returned  to  Adrianople,  in  order  to  make 
preparations  for  the  siege.  His  ardour  and  restlessness  were  so  great 
that  he  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  his  days  were  wholly  occupied  in 
discussing  with  his  lieutenants  the  means  of  taking  the  city.  During 
the  erection  of  the  castle  on  the  Bosphorus,  an  Hungarian  iron- 
founder,  named  Orban,  constructed  the  most  enormous  cannon  of 
which  history  makes  mention.  This  gigantic  machine  projected 
granite  balls  twelve  palms  in  circumference,  and  weighing  twelve 
quint^s.  It  required  ?00  men  to  move  and  serve  it.  A  trial  of  it 
was  made  at  Adrianople,  The  smoke  from  its  charge  of  powder 
covered  the  entire  city ;  the  report  was  beard  at  many  leagues  off, 
and  the  ball,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  embedded  itself  a  fathom  deep 
in  the  ground.  Other  pieces  of  smaller  calibre  were  afterwards  cast, 
and  troops  were  mustered  from  every  point  of  the  Empire.  A  fleet 
of  400  sail  was  equipped  and  placed  under  the  ordeni  of  the  Bulgarian 
renegade  BaltaoghlL 

Meanwhile  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  Constantinople. 
On  an  estimate  being  taken  of  the  entire  military  force  it  was  found 
that  oidy  4,973  men  were  efficient.       To  these  were    added   2,000 
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foreigners  and  500  O^noeee,  who  arrived  in  two  galleys,  oamniaiided 
by  John  Longna  Jnatiniani.  Aa  there  were  do  ahipa,  the  Ghristiaa 
Tessela  which  arrived  from  the  Archipelago  were  retained  for  the 
defence  of  the  city;  but  there  were  only  fonrteen  of  these  in  port. 
The  walls,  unrepaired  for  centaries,  having  cnunbled  into  mina, 
were  hastily  renovated.  The  Emperor  aeat  all  over  Europe  to  solicit 
reinforcements  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  interesting  the  West  in  hia  canse, 
he  announced  his  firm  reaolntion  of  terminating  the  schism  existing 
between  the  two  Chnrches.  "  Bat,"  saja  ^neaa  Sylvias,  "  Chriat- 
iani^  was  a  headwithont  a  body,  a  repnblic  without  magistrates; 
.  the  Pope  nothing  more  than  a  dazzling  phantom."  Instead  of  sending 
an  army  to  "  the  last  heir  of  the  last  spark  of  the  Boman  name,"  a 
papallegate  was  despatched  to  accomplish  the  reunion  of  the  Charcheii. 
A  solemn  assembly  took  place  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Sophia  on  the  12th 
December,  1452.  The  legate  celebrated  mass,  the  Emperor  and  all  the 
Conrt  being  present.  Bnt  the  monks,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  people 
revolted  against  that  act,  which  they  looked  upon  as  sacril^Q.  At 
the  head  of  the  most  fiery  among  the  orthodox  stood  the  Qreek 
Patriarch  Gennadins  and  the  Grand  Admiral  Notaras,  who  declared 
that  they  wonld  rather  see  in  Constantinople  "  the  Sultan's  tnrban 
than  the  cardinal's  hat."  All  the  energy  of  that  degraded  people 
seemed  reserved  for  those  miserable  discords.  No  efficaciona  sacconr 
came  from  the  West.  The  princes  of  the  Morea  and  the  isles  of 
Greece  kept  themselves  aloof,  and  the  Genoese  of  Galata  enteredinto 
a  treaty  of  nentrality  with  the  Saltan.  It  is  trne  that,  in  spite  of  this 
treaty,  they  assisted  thebesiegedinvarioaa  ways,  which  made  MAhomet 
swearthat  "he  woald  crash  the  serpentafter  be  bad  slain  the  dragon." 
The  defence  was  despaired  of  on  all  hands.  All  were  convinced  that 
the  fatal  honr  had  come.  Among  other  sinister  predictions  there 
were  foand,  it  is  said,  in  the  convent  of  Monnt  Athos,  two  prophetic 
tablets  attributed  to  Leo  fh^  IFise,  containing  a  list  of  emperora  and 
patriarcbs;  the  names  of  the  existing  emperor  and  patriarch  being 
wanting.  It  was  related  also  that  an  old  woman  had  told  John  of 
Hnnyade,  after  the  defeat  of  Kassova,  that  ibe  reverses  of  the  Christ- 
ians wonld  end  when  Constantinople  sbonld  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Tnrks.  All  these  predictions  passing  from  month  to  moath  had 
the  effect  of  depressing  men's  minds. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  the  city  when,  in  the  month  of  April,  1453, 
200,000  Osmanlis  invested  it  on  the  land  side.  It  was  the  twelftJi 
time  that  it  had  been  besieged  by  the  Massalmans ;  firmly  convinced, 
as  tbey  had  ever  been,  that  the  city  was  destined  to  belong  to  them 
— for  Hahomet  had  promised  it  to  them,  sheikhs  and  dervishes  in 
nnmbers  traversed  the  tanks  of  the  Ottoman  army,  and  animated  it 
by  their  predictions.  The  most  famons  among  them,  the  Grand 
Sheikh  Akjemseddin,  discovered  the  bier  of  t^e  standard-bearer 
Eyonb,  killed  daring  the  third  siege.  A  tomb  had  been  erected  to 
hia  memoir,  over  which,  later  on,  a  mosqne  had  been  bailt.  This 
incident,  wnioh  appeared  minicalons,  contribated  powerfnlly  to  exalt 
the  fanaticism  of    the  besiegers.     The  great  cannon  arrived,  drawn 
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hj  fifty  pair  of  oxen,  unpported  in  aqnilibrinm.  by  400  men,  and  pre- 
ceded by  250  CBr}>ent«r3  and  pioneers.  It  was  pointed  ftt  first  agaiast 
the  Caligaria  Crate  (now  called  E(/ri  Kapoucii)  ;  afterwards  it  was 
moTed  to  the  St.  Bomain  Gate,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
*'  Qate  of  the  Cannon  "  (_Top  Kapouci).  On  either  side  of  it  were 
planted  two  pieces  which  discharged  balls  weighing  six  qttintalB. 
Fonrteen  other  batteries  shook  the  rest  of  the  n&lis.  The  monster 
gan,  however,  did  not  render  all  the  service  expected  from  it.  It 
took  two  honrs  to  load,  and  aa  euormone  quantity  of  oil  to  lubricate 
it  after  each  dischai^,  to  prevent  it  bnrsting.  It  could  only  be  fired 
eight  times  in  the  coDrse  of  a  day.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  it 
barst,  and  killed  its  inventor. 

However,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  Emperor,  who  fonght  in 
person  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Jnstini- 
ani,  the  defenders  of  the  city  performed  prodigies :  the;  filled  up 
every  night  the  breaches  made  dnring  the  day,  raised  new  ramparts, 
and  dag  deeper  ditohes.  The  Turks  made  little  progress;  they  were 
not  yet  skilled  in  the  handlii^  of  artillery.  It  was  the  renegades 
who  taught  them  how  to  promptly  open  a  breach  by  aiming  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  left,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  the  wall-space 
already  shaken.  They  had  coasfcnicted  a  wooden  tower  covereH  with 
a  triple  caaing  of  skins,  and  provided  with  draw-bridges  to  approach 
the  battlements  on  a  level,  bnt  this  hage  machine  was  bnrnt. 

At  the  end  of  April  five  ships,  one  Greek  and  four  Genoese,  ap- 
pearing in  sight  of  the  harbonr,  the  entire  Ottoman  Fleet  sailed  ont 
to  meet  them,  and  a  sea-fight  took  place  near  the  shore.  Notwith- 
etanding  the  disproportion  of  their  force,  the  Christians  threw  them- 
selves resolately  into  the  midst  of  the  Turks.  From  their  lofty  decks 
they  rained  upon  the  low  vessels  of  their  foes  snch  a  hail  of  projec- 
tiles and  torrents  of  Greek  fire  that  the  Tnrkish  Fleet  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  several  vessels  fonled  one  another  and  sank  to  the 
bottom.  Mahomet,  who  witnessed  this  disgracefnl  defeat  from  the 
shore,  wished  in  his  fnrions  rage  to  have  urged  his  steed  into  the  sea, 
in  order  to  chastise  the  nnskilfulness  of  his  sailors.  At  length  he 
saw  the  five  ships  sail  right  throngh  his  whole  fleet  and  enter  the 
harbonr,  the  chains  across  which  were  fastened  behind  them.  He 
avenged  this  afFront  npon  his  admiral.  He  caused  him  to  be  loaded 
with  chains,  inflicted  a  hundred  blows  of  the  baatinado  with  hia  own 
hand,  and  then  deprived  him  of   his  possessions  and  sent  him  into 

This  check  made  the  Turks  aware  that  ttxej  could  make  no  pro- 
gress so  long  as  the  city  shonid  be  at  liberty  seaward,  the  Greek 
ships  beinff  masters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  even  of  the  Propontis 
(S«i  of  HarmoTa).  It  was  then  that  Mahomet,  despairing  of  forcing 
an  entrance  to  the  harbonr,  conceived  the  singular  project  of  con- 
veying his  vessels  therein  by  land.  The  Turkish  Fleet  closed  the 
Bosphorons  at  Beschiktasch,  A  road  was  made  for  it  behind  the 
hills  of  Pera,  to  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  by  St.  Dimitri  and  Elial. 
skoei.     This  road  was  covered  with  planks  plentifully  greased,  and, 
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tlaritiff  &  smgle  night  seTentf  galleje,  of  two,  three,  and  five  benoheB 
of  rowers,  were  draped  by  thoastindB  of  men  and  horses  across  the 
hills  and  valleys  in  the  Golden  Horn,  in  front  of  the  gat^  now  called 
Balat  and  Haiwan.  On  each  galley  the  captain  "  stood  at  the  fore^ 
Uie  pilot  abaft ;  the  sailB  were  loosed  to  the  wind,  the  trampeta 
Bonnded,  the  drums  beat,  and  at  daybreak  the  besieged  beheld  with 
as  mnch  sarprise  as  terror  more  then  seventy  vessels  cast  anchor  in 
the  centre  of  their  harbour."  They  made,  it  appears,  no  attempt  to 
hinder  or  trouble  the  strange  numoeuvre  of  the  Turla. 

As  soon  as  night  came  Justinian!  attempted  to  bnm  the  TurHsh 
Fleet;  but  he  was  betrayed  by  the  Qeno^e  of  Galata,  who,  during 
the  entire  siege,  played  a  double  part :  the  vessel  on  board  of  which 
he  was  sank  to  tJie  bottom ;  his  companions  were  taken  or  drowned, 
he  alone  saving  himself  with  mnch  difficulty.  The  Turks  then  con- 
structed a  pontoon  in  the  harbour,  from  which  they  cannonaded  the 
walls.*  The  Oreeks  attempted  to  set  fire  to  this  pontoon  and  the 
enemy's  vessels,  but  that  enterprise  failed  like  the  preceding  ;  forty 
picked  Qenoese  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  were  put  to  death  next 
morning  in  sifit^t  of  tho  besieged ;  whilst  the  latter,  by  way  of 
reprisals,  placed  upon  their  battlements  the  heads  of  200  Turkish 
prisoners. 

Pressed  by  land  and  .sea,  the  city  was  in  a  desperate  strait.  Ite 
slender  gamaon  was  weakened,  decimated  by  sii  weeks  of  previous 
struggle,  and,  further,  it  was  forced  to  divide  iteelf  to  offer  resistance 


not  offer  a  long  resistance.  Mahomet  sent  a  mess^;^  to  tho  besi^;ed, 
promising,  if  the  city  capitulated,  life  and  liberty  to  the  inhabitante, 
to  the  IGmperor  peacoful  possession  of  the  Morea.  Constantino  pre- 
ferred rather  to  bnn  himself  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  capital. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  Sultan  annoanced  a  general  assault  for  the 
2dth.  The  Ottoman  camp  immediately  presented  the  aspect  of 
a  fttte ;  the  soldiers  of  the  fleet,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
after  their  defeat,  were  set  at  liberty ;  the  Janissaries  were  promised 
the  pillage  of  the  ci^,  HmarM  and  eandjaka  to  those  first  to  scale  the 
ramparts ;  the  dervishes  visited  the  tents  to  reawaken  the  fanatical 
ardour  of  the  Moslems.  When  evening  came  the  whole  of  the  fleet 
and  camp  were  illuminated ;  Constantinople  saw  itself  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  fire ;  on  all  sides  the  noisy  clamours  of  the  foe  were 
haard,  and  the  c^  a  thousand  times  repeated  ; — "  God  is  great,  and 
Mahomet  is  His  Prophet  I "  From  the  heart  of  the  mourning  oity 
the  only  reply  to  that  crywere  groans  and  prayers:  "  Kyrie  eleiion! 
Ixtrd,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  " 

However,  the  last  days  were  employed  in  repairing  the  breaches,  in 
reconstructing  the  ram.parts,  in  digging  dit«hes  behind  those  which 
bad  disappeared.  In  the  night  between  the  28th  and  2dth  the 
Emperor  took  the  sacrament  in  great  pomp  at  St.  Sophia,  and  then 
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went  to  bis  post  at  the  gat«  of  St.  Som&in,  attended  by  his  stafF.  At 
daybreak  the  attack  began.  The  Snltan,  in  order  to  tire  ont  his 
adversaries, sent  forward  at  first  his  worst  troops  ;  their  bodies  soon 
choked  the  ditches.  Towards  ten  o'clock  the  beeief^ed  still  imstained 
the  stm^le  withont  disadTantage,  when  Jnstiniani,  wonnded  in  the 
hand,  retired  in  spite  of  the  aupplicationB  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
retreat  cansed  disconragemeDt  among  those  around  him.  Howerer, 
the  example  of  Constantine  reanimated  them,  and  the  fighting  was 
renewed ;  when  suddenly  a  cry  of  alarm  arose  : — "  The  Tnrks  are  in 
the  city  1  The  city  is  taien  !  "  The  Wooden,  or  Cirons  Grate,  walled 
np  for  two  centuries  past  on  acconnt  of  an  ancient  prophecy,  had 
been  reopened  the  prerions  evening  for  the  purpose  of  a  sortie,  and 
by  that  fifty  Tarks  had  gained  an  entrance  and  took  the  defenders  of 
the  breach  in  the  rear.  All  were  dispersed  immediatelj,  and  every 
one  fled  towards  the  harbour.  The  Emperor  ran  to  the  Caligaria 
Gate,  and  reached  it  at  the  moment  when  the  assailants  broke  their 
way  throngh  it ;  the  onfortnnate  Constantine  rushed  in  desperation 
among  their  ranks  and  fell  beneath  the  sabre  of  a  Janissary. 

Meanwhile  crowds  rushed  precipitately  towards  the  harbour, 
seeking  refnge  in  the  Greek  and  Genoese  vessels.  Some  succeeded 
in  thus  saving  themselves,  bnt  the  guards  shut  the  gates  towards  the 
sea  and  threw  away  the  keys.  The  torrent  of  fugitives  then  flowed 
buck  towards  the  centre  of  the  oity,  and  the  greater  number  hastened 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  St.  Sophia  and  the  other  churches.  The 
Tnrks  soon  followed  them,  and  broke  open  the  doors  with  axes.  Then 
conimenced  scenes  of  pillage,  profanations  and  excesses  of  every  kind. 
There  was,  however,  very  little  bloodshed,  except  during  the  first 
flush  of  victory.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  tied  together  in 
couples,  and  driven  towards  the  ships.  The  pillagers  then  spread 
themselves  throngh  the  streets,  entered  the  houses  and  palaces, 
carrying  off  enormous  booty.  The  Sultan  had  said  to  his  soldiers  on 
the  previous  evening : — "  The  city  and  its  public  edifices  belong  to 
me;  but  I  give  up  to  you  the  captives  and  the  booty — the  precions 
metals  and  the  brantifal  women ;  be  rich  and  happy." 

Thus  fell  Constantinople,  after  eleven  centuries  of  existence.  Its 
&U,  after  the  Entpire  of  the  East  had  been  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  hostile  States,  was  inevitable;  that  it  bad  not  taken  place  sooner 
was  probably  owing  to  the  respect  with  which  it  still  inspired  the 
barbwians,  who  threatened  for  ages  that  last  remmint  of  the  Soman 
Empire.  In  reality  that  event  only  put  an  end  to  a  name,  to  a  title 
of  Empire;  it  even  renewed  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Constantine, 
It  was,  however,  through  its  consequences  an  entire  revelation.  It 
swept  away  the  last  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Islam,  inimical  to  that 
faith  establishing  itself  in  Christendom.  It  gave  definitively  the 
triumph  to  the  East  in  its  straggle  against  the  West;  it  seemed  to 
menace  Europe  with  the  fate  trom  which  it  had  escaped  eighteen 
hundred  years  back  by  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Marathon;  it 
gave  np  the  Mediterranean,  that  sea  of  civilization,  to  Oriental  bar- 
Europe  was  struck  with  consternation  at  it;  she  felt  her- 
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■elf  sallied  by  a  ^reat  di^race,  and  at  the  same  time  menaced  with 
a  great  danger.  Slie  dreaded  the  intmsion  of  a  people  foreign  to 
her  religion,  to  her  mannerB,  to  her  mind  ;  who,  nntil  that  dark  daj, 
had  been  only  encamped  upon  her  soil,  but  who  now  appeared  to  be 
definitively  settled  upon  it.  What  woald  have  been  bar  alarm  if  she 
conld  have  foreseen  the  interminable  embarrassments  which  that 
barbaric  dominatioii  should  one  day  raise  np  in  her  bosom,  and  the 
infinite  dangers  with  which  even  now  (1880)  it  tbreatons  the 
future? 
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BOOK   II. 

Pun  *BB  Cimni  01  CoraunnropLB  to  inw  Fbmi  or  OAUOwm  (14B8-1899). 


CHAPTRR.    I. 
Bnow  or  HtHomr  II.  non  thi  Cirruu  oi  CotmumsoTM  (1153-1481). 
1.  Condition  of  the  Greeks  after  the  Conquest. 
MiHOHST  Ohtui,  wbo  had  well  earoed  that  title,  entered  Constaoii- 
nopl«  towards  noon  by  the  breach  of  the  St.  Romain  Gate.     Snr- 
lonnded  by  bis  body  gaardH  and    viziera,  he  went  direct  to    St, 
Sophia,  on  the  ancient  and  magnificent  architecture  of  which  be 
long  gazed   with    admiration.     Seeing  a  soldier   break    o£E    some 
mosaics  from  the  walls,  he  stretched  him  at  bis  feet  by  a  blow  of  hia 
sabre.    By  bis  orders,  a  mnezzin,  from  the  snmmit  of  the  blood- 
stained   steps    of   the    sanctnary,    snnuiioiied    the    Unssnlmans    to 
prayer;  and  thns  was  iiiangiuat«d  the  reign  of  Islam  in  big  new 
capital. 

The  victorions  Saltan  then  caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  the 
Emperor's  body,  which  was  recc^nised  from  amongst  a  heap  of  slain 
by  his  pnrple  buskins  ornamented  with  eagles  of  gold.  Althongh 
Constantine  Palsolagns  bad  fallen  while  bravely  fighting  in  defence 
of  his  crown  and  capital,  bis  bead  was  exposed  npoa  ^e  sqnare  of 
the  AnguBteon,  at  the  foot  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Justinian;  and 
thence  it  was  sent  into  the  proviuces.  About  2,000  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  were  put  to  the  swoM ;  many  thousands  more  were  sold  into 
slavery,  or  soogbt  a  refnge  in  other  lands;  and  tbo  vacancy 
thos  created  was  supplied  by  a  Tnrkish  population  The  former 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  world  thus  assnmed  the  aspect  of  an 
Eastern  city,  and  the  desire  of  Snitan  Bajazet  I.  was  at  length  ac- 
complished— to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  "  to  convert 
the  great  workshop  of  unbelief  into  the  seat  of  the  true  faith." 

On  quitting  St.  Sophia  the  Snitan  had  eut«red  the  Blaquernes 
palace,  the  latter  residence  of  the  Emperors,  and,  whilst  traversing 
its  deserted  balls,  he  recited,  in  a  sorrowful  voice,  that  distich  of  a 
Persian  poem : — "  Tbe  spider  establishes  itself  as  custoiiian  in  the 
palace  of  emperors,  and  tbe  owl  makes  its  imperial  halls  echo  with 
her  Ingnbrioas  hooting."  Kext  day  he  celebrated  bis  triumph  by 
orgies,  followed  by  sanguinary  executions.  The  Grand  Dake  Notaras, 
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honoured  at  first  witb  marked  favour,  v&B  pat  to  death  with  all  his 
family  ;  bis  crimu  being  the  refusal  to  deliver  up  his  youngest  son 
to  the  harem  of  the  Snltan.  A  great  number  of  distinguished 
Greeks,  whom  Muhomet  had  pardoned  on  the  evening  previous,  were 
also  given  over  to  the  exec ntioner— the  Yenetian  bayle,  an  envoy 
from  the  king  of  Aragon,  being  inclnded  in  the  massacre. 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  those  scenes  of  violence  and 
disorder  ceased ;  the  fleet  and  army  withdrew  laden  with  an  immense 
booty ;  the  Snltan  thought  about  rebuilding,  repeopling,  and  reor> 
^sizing  that  which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction.  The  captnre  of 
Constantinople  had  spread  consternation  amongst  the  ancient  portions 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  "All  Greece  felt  itself  struck  by  that 
disaster.  In  the  Morea  and  in  the  isles  men  fled  without  knowing 
whither  to  go.  The  sea  was  covered  with  vessels  and  barks 
bearing  away  the  families  and  the  wealth  of  the  Greeks.  The 
monntains,  the  monasteries,  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Genoese  and 
the  Venetians,  served  for  refage."  "It  was,"  says  the  chroniclers,  "a 
dispersion  like  that  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  capture  of  Jemsalem."* 

Mahomet,  however,  in  consolidating  his  new  em.pire,  was  guided 
^  politic  and  enlightened  counsels.  To  entice  back  the  fugitive 
Constantinopolitans  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  possessions  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  were 
proclaimed  by  a  firman.  The  Greek  clergy  and  learned  men  were 
treated  with  indulgence ;  the  patriarchate  was  permitted  to  subsist ; 
and  Gennadius,  the  head  of  the  party  which  had  opposed  a  union 
with  the  Latin  Church,  having  been  elected  to  that  dignity  by  an 
assembly  of  the  chief  citizens,  was  confirmed  in  it  by  the  approbation 
of  the  Saltan.  He  himself  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  conferred 
on  the  newly-elect^  functionary  a  pastoral  staff,  studded  with  diac 
monds,  emblems  of  the  double  anthority,  civil  and  religions,  which 
he  was  called  np  to  ezeroise  over  his  countrymen.  The  renewal  of 
the  patriarchate  gave  rise  to  that  remarkable  population  of  Greek 
nobles  called  Phanariots,  who  attained  a  considerable  share  of  wealth 
and  independence.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  measures,  a  void  was 
still  left  within  the  walls  of  Gonstantinople,  which  Mahomet  was 
employed  several  years  in  filling.  As  his  conquests  proceeded,  he 
drafted  to  the  metropolis  families  from  Servia  and  the  Morea;  the 
Genoese  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  Trebizonde,  Sinope, 
and  other  places,  were  with  the  same  view  deprived  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  inhabitants,  and  even  Adrianople  was  compelled  to 
contribute  its  reluctant  quota  of  citizens  to  the  new  seat  of  Turkish 
empire. 

Although  the  Greeks  preserved  their  churches,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  right  of  admin- 
istering tJiemselves,  and  thns  formed  a  lai^  community  entirely 
distinct  from  the  conquering  nation,  they  were  sahjectcd  to  a  double 
capitation  tax,  whether  for  their  persons  or  their  lands,  and  which  was 
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called  the  Kharadj.  At  the  head  of  the  nation  or  Greek  comtnnnity 
waa  the  patriarch,  aasieted  by  a  Rjnod.  This  patriarch  had  the  r&nk 
of  vizier,  and  he  had  a  ^ard  of  JaniBsariee.  All  civil  and  correctional 
canaea  of  the  Greek  rayahs  in  the  diocese  of  Constantinople,  marriage 
contracta,  legaoiee,  willB,  divorces,  thefte,  and  other  ofiences  were 
onder  the  jarisdiction  of  his  tribunal.  That  tribaaal,  composed  of 
the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  clergr,  conld  pronounce  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  imprisonment,  the  bastinado,  the  galleys,  &c.  All  the  military 
antboritiee  were  bonnd  to  carry  into  execution,  the  sentences  of  tho 
patriarchs  concerning  Greek  Christians  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

The  synod  formed  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  it  took  cognis- 
ance of  appeals  from  the  sentences  passed  by  the  bishops  in  their 
dioceses,  administered  the  revennes  of  the  Church  and  of  the  nation, 
&c.  The  patriarch  and  the  members  of  the  synod  were  exempt  from 
the  Kkaradj. 

Every  bishop  exercised  in  his  diocese  the  same  attributes  and 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople  ;  they 
were  also  exenipt  from  tne  Kharadj.  Finally  the  papas,  or  inferior 
members  of  the  clergy,  exercised  over  their  flocks  a  civil  jurisdiction 
analogoos  to  that  of  tne  bishop. 

The  lands  of  the  great  Greek  families  were  confiscated  and  trans- 
formed into  timare;  bnt  those  of  the  rayahs  remained  in  their 
possession,  and,  apart  from  the  nnmerons  extortions  to  which  the 
conqnerors  subjected  them,  they  were  liable  also  to  the  impost  of 
the  Kharadj.  Each  commnne  was  governed  by  its  prinuiU,  magis- 
trates elected,  whose  principal  function  was  to  apportion  the  Kharadj 
amongst  all  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  other  taxes. 


2.  The  Conqvegt  of  Servia. 

After  having  secnred  the  existence  and  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered, Uahomet  caused  to  be  transferred  fom  Sinope,  Tiebizonde, 
and  a  dozen  other  towns,  Mussulman  families  to  repeople  the  capital ; 
he  ordered  the  fortifications  of  Galata  to  be  rased,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  to  the  Genoese  their  commercial  privileges ;  he  collected  a 
vast  number  of  workmen  to  rebuild  uie  rained  walls  ;  then  he 
returned  to  Adrianople. 

"  The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  "  says  a  Turkish  historian,  "  was 
the  key  which  opened  the  lock  of  many  difficult  things."  In  fact,  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  conquests  marked  ont  under  the  preceding 
reigns  were  accomplished  with  an  astonishing  facility  under  Mahomet; 
that  Greece,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  completely  subjected,  and 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  attained  very  nearly  its  definitive  limits  in 
Europe.  This  rapid  development  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  the 
work  of  less  than  thirty  yests.  It  was  certainly  by  the  highest 
methods  of  statesmanship  aiid  military  organization  that  a  small  tribe 
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of  Tarkomana  extended  their  dominion  from  tbe  Dftnnbe  to  the 
Enphrates,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  retniTL  of  the  Snltan  from  Adrianople  was  marked  hy  the 
paniehinent  of  his  Vizier,  Khalil  Pacha,  the  great  grandson  of  Khalil 
Djendereli,  Vizier  of  Amnrath  I.  Convicted  of  connivance  with  the 
Greeks  daring  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  he  was  flnng  into  prison, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death.  The  poet  of  Vizier  remained  vacant  for 
more  than  a  year,  a  solitary  fact  in  the  seqael  of  Ottoman  history ; 
it  was  conferred  the  year  following  npon  Mahmoad  Pacha,  the  son  of 
a  Greek  father  and  of  a  Serb  mother,  and  it  was  the  first  indtaace  of 
those  Hellenes  becoming  Mnasnlmans,  who  have,  alniost  without 
interruption,  governed  the  Empire  of  the  Osmanlis. 

Mahomet  received  the  felicitations  and  the  tribntea  of  the  Asiatio 
Princes,  of  the  Genoese  of  the  Archipelago,  of  the  Greeks  of  Trebi- 
zonde,  and  of  the  Republic  of  Biagasa.  Then  he  carried  his  arms 
against  the  most  powerful  of  the  dismembered  States  of  the  East 
— Servia  (1454);  he  seized  npon  Ob  trow  itz,  miscarried  before  the 
fortress  of  Semendria,  and  left  an  armyof  30,000  men  to  occupy  the 
country.  The  Krai  Georges,  assisted  by  Hunyade,  defeated  that  army 
and  obtained  a  trtice  by  means  of  a  tributo  of  30,000  ducats.  The 
year  following  the  war  recomm.enced,  and  the  Turks  took  possession 
of  Novoberda- 

Atlength,  in  Jnne,  14^6,  an  armyof  more  than  150,000  men,  com- 
manded by  the  Snltan,  traversed  Servia  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade. 
Three  hnndred  pieces  of  artillery,  many  of  which  were  of  monstrona 
calibre,  thundered  agalnat  the  ramparts;  a  flotilla  of  200  small  vessels 
intercepted  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  above  and  below  the  city. 
Unmindful  that  his  father  had  failed  before  Belgrade  after  a  six 
months'  siege,  Mahomet  vannted  that  he  would  reduce  that  place  in 
fifteen  days ;  but  acrusade  was  preparing  in  Hnngary  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Franciscan  John  Capistrano,  of  Bonmanian  race.  Hnnyade, 
with  an  army,  threw  himself  into  the  place ;  he  destroyed  the  Turkish 
flotilla,  and  snecessfully  repulsed  the  assaults.  At  last  a  vigorons 
sortie,  commanded  by  Capistrano,  threw  the  Ottoman  camp  into 
disorder,  and  determined  the  raising  of  the  sie^  ;  the  Sniten  with- 
drew, himself  wounded,  and  taking  alongwith  him  a  hnndred  carta 
filled  with  wounded,  leaving  under  the  walls  of  Belgrade  24>,000  dead 
and  all  hia  artillery.  The  two  saviours  of  the  city  did  not  long 
survive  their  trinmph.  Hnnyade  anccumbed  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days;  Capistrano  three  months  after. 

In  spite  of  this  great  sncoess,  Servia  remained  occupied  in  part  by 
the  Ottomans;  the  snoconr  brought  1^  the  Hungarians  was  repug- 
nant  to  her,  on  acconnt  of  the  hatred  she  bore  the  people  of  the  Latin 
Church.  Meanwhile,  Prince  Geoi^  died  ;  hia  youngest  son  Laeams 
seized  upon  his  power,  but  kept  it  only  two  months.  He  left  two 
brother*,  both  blind,  and  a  sister,  the  widow  of  Amnrath,  who 
disputed  the  heritage  for  three  months,  and  then  took  refuge  with  the 
Sultan.  Whereupon  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mahmond  Pacha,  invaded 
Servia,  seized  upon  the  strongholdn  on  the  Danube,  carried  his  devas- 
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tfttioD  ail  far  as  Hnngaiy,  returned  to  beeiego  Semendria,  and  took  it 
on  the  8th  November,  1459.  In  two  years  the  conqneBt  of  Serrift 
was  completed,  and  that  country,  which  had  had  so  glorioos  an  exiat- 
encet  'which  seemed  called  to  anch  high  destinies,  yraa  rednced  to  a 
proTinoe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


8.  Subjection  of  tke  Morea. — War  againtt  Scanderheg. — Conquestt  in 
Atia. 

At  the  same  period  the  snbjectiion  of  Greece  was  consummated. 
Demetrius  and  Thomas  Palffiologns,  brothers  of  the  last  Oreek 
Emperor,  dispnted  for  posaeesion  of  the  Morea,  and  each  bad  to 
straggle  against  his  own  subjects  and  the  attacks  of  the  Albanians. 
They  were  only  maintained  in  the  country  by  the  protection  of  the 
Saltan,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute. 

Mahomet,  early  in  1458,  himself  sailed  into  the  Peloponneans,  at 
the  head  of  an  armament ;  he  seized  upon  Corinth ;  intimidated,  by 
his  cmelties,  the  other  cities,  which  sarrendered  without  resistance ; 
dispossessed  TLomas,  and  left  nearly  the  rest  of  the  Murea  to  bis 
brother  on  condition  of  an  euormons  tribute.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
tired, when  Tfaomaa  took  up  arms  at  once  against  the  Tarks  and 
against  his  brother;  and  that  unfortunate  conntry  was  delivered  up 
by  all  parties  to  the  most  frightful  devastation.  Demetrius  ended 
ly  throwing'  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Turks;  he  even  accom- 
panied the  Snltan,  who  in  person  returned  to  terminate  that  terrible 
war.  Mahomet  caased  to  be  pitilessly  massacred  the  inhabitants  of 
«Tery  city  that  attempted  to  resist  hini,  inflicting  upon  the  chief 
men  of  such  places  the  most  rofiued  torments ;  and  when  he  at 
length  retired  he  left  nothing  behind  him  but  mins.  Modon,  Pylos, 
and  a  few  strongholds  which  belonged  to  the  TenetianR,  alone 
escaped  the  Turkish  barbarities.  Thomas  fled  into  Italy  j  Demetrius 
was  banished  to  Enos;  finally,  the  last  Duke  of  Athens,  Franco 
Accajuoli,  harin^  been  strangled,  the  Tnrka  ruled  undividedly  all 
the  Greek  peninsula  (1460).  Dnring  this  time,  an  Ottoman  fleet  of 
184  sail  traversed  the  Archipelago.  It  put  to  mnsom  Lesbos  and 
ChioB,  occupied  "by  the  Genoese,  and  subjected  Imbros,  Thasos, 
Samotbrace,  Ac. 

Ajiother  war  in  Europe  occupied  the  Ottoman  armies — the  war  in 
Albania,  the  success  of  which  waa  destined  to  be  neither  so  prompt 
nor  BO  easy.  Since  the  accession  of  Mahomet  II.  Scanderheg  had 
Bustained,  with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  the  continual  attacks 
of  the  Ottomans.  In  spite  of  the  treason  of  two  of  his  companions 
he  defeated  successively  three  armies.  That  long  series  of  exploits 
won  for  him  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  Mahomet,  on  his 
retom  from  the  Peloponnesus,  preferred  peace,  and  left  him  in 
faranqnil  possession  of  Epims  and  Albania  (1460). 

The  Sultan  nest  turned  his  eyea  on  the  side  of  Asia-  Upon  the 
coart   of  the  Black    Sea  still  subsisted  three   independent    States 
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wedged  in  among  the  Ottoman  poRBeBBions :  the  Greek  Empire  of 
Trebizonde,  fonnded  hy  the  Comnenes  after  the  capture  of  Constan. 
tiBople  bj  the  Ijatine ;  the  colony  of  Amastris  (Aniasirah),  the  depdt 
of  all  the  Genoese  commerce  in  these  regions ;  finally,  between  those 
two  cities,  aad  Dpon  the  road  which  led  to  either,  Sinope,  where  an 
Isfendiar  stOl  reigned.  When,  at  the  coramencement  of  1461,  the 
Ottoman  army  set  out  on  iU  march,  no  one  knew  against  which  <if 
these  places  the  expedition  wae  directed.  One  of  the  judges  of  the 
army  tkaving  ventured  to  ask  the  Saltan,  the  latter  angrily  replied, 


"  If  I  thought  that  a  hair  of  my  beard  knew  my  designs,  I  would 
pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  into  the  fire."  The  Genoese  were  the  first 
attacked ;  Amaatris  opened  its  gates ;  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants 
were  transferred  to  Constan tinojue.  Nezt,  the  Prince  of  Sinope  was 
summoned  to  deliver  up  his  city,  and  the  Grand  Yizier,  with  a  Qeet 
of  150  sail,  blockaded  the  port.  Isfeudiar  yielded,  and  received  in 
iademuification  domains  in  Bitbynia.  Lastly,  Mahomet,  after  an 
expedition  into  Armenia  against  a  Tn|^oman  prince,  who  had  been 
allied  with  the  Emperors  of  Trebizonde,  presented  himself  before 
that  city.     No  resistance  was  attempted  ;  the  Comnenes  were  em- 
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faftrked  for  Cosstantiiiople,  and  on  his  retara  thither  the  Sultan 
ordered  their  execution.  The  yonngeat  alone  was  spared,  becanee  he 
had  embraced  lelamiBm ;  the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  the  last 
Emperor,  became  a  slave  in  the  harem;  and  the  Empress  Helena, 
after  having  witnessed  the  massacre  of  her  children,  buried  them 
with  her  own  h&nds,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Saltan,  and 
axpired  from  grief  and  miseiy. 


4.  Conqueat  of  Wallackia.—Omeltiet  of  Wind  the  Demi. 
These  expeditions  were  followed  by  a  war  in  Wallachia.  That 
country  had  been  for  some  thirty  years  under  the  sway  of  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrant  of  whom  history  makes  mention.  This  was 
BUdus,  or  Wlad,  called  by  his  subjects  Dtaknl  {the  Devil) ;  by  the 
Hungarians,  WlsJd  the  Executioner ;  by  the  Turks,  Wlad  the  Empaler. 
The  atrocities  related  of  him  surpass  all  that  imagination  can  cOn- 
ceive  of  the  most  horrible  :  executions  in  mass — KK)  yoong  TransyU 
vanians  who  had  come  into  Wallachia  to  preach  a  crusade,  600  mer- 
chants who  had  returned  rich  from  Bohemia,  500  nobles  and  magis- 
Izates  who  had  oomplained  of  the  cruelties  oE  Wlad  were  burnt  or 
empaled  at  the  same  time.  Next  all  the  beggars  of  the  country  were 
summoned  to  a  great  feast  and  burnt  alive  whilst  at  table;  women 
mutilated  and  children  compelled  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  mothers. 
His  &voarite  amusement  was  to  dine  with  his  court  in  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  empaled  victime.    He  caused  the  feet  of  his  Turkish 

K'souers  to  be  scorched,  and  the  muscles  laid  bare  rubbed  with  salt. 
e  number  of  his  yictims  was  estimated  to  exceed  80,000.  Mahomet 
made  preparations  to  attack  this  ferocious  beast,  not  on  account  of 
his  crimes,  bnt  to  bring  Wallachia  under  Ottoman  domination.  Dis* 
turhances  in  Germany,  then  torn  W  domestic  wars,  as  well  as  the 
contest  between  the  Emperor  and  Matthias,  fevonred  the  progress 
of  Mahomet  IL,  who  often  stroked  his  beard  and  vowed  to  take 
▼engeanoe  for  his  defeat  at  Belgrade.  After  oonrertii^  Servia  into 
a  Tarkisbproyince  he  next  turned  his  views  towards  Bosnia.  Stophen 
Thomas,  E.ing  of  Bosnia,  was  already  a  tributary  of  the  Porto;  but, 
disgusted  with  Turkish  tyranny,  ho  had  appealed  to  an  Hungarian 
Diet  held  at  Segedin  in  14S8,  which  agreed  to  protoct  him,  and  in- 
Tested  his  son  with  a  portion  of  Servia  that  still  remained  nnoon- 
.  quered.  For  the  next  three  or  four  years  Mahomet  left  Bosnia 
without  much  molestation,  and  in  1462  occupied  himself  in  reducing 
Wallachia.  The  Voivodea  or  Hoapodars  of  Wallachia  had  been 
vassals  of  Poland,  but  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  became,  like 
other  neighbouring  princes,  tributary  to  the  Porte.  Here  had 
reigned  since  1456  the  cold-blooded  tyrant  BUdns,  or  Wlad,  already 
mentioned.  On  the  entrance  of  Mahomet  into  Wallachia  Wlad 
hastened  to  make  his  Bubmission,  and  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a 
treaty,  which  is  still  regarded  at  the  present  day  as  the  charter  of 
the  righto  of  Wallachia  with  respect  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.    This 
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treaty,  which  conlirmod  that  of  1393,  connladed  between  Bajazet  and 
the  YoiTode  Marcea,  declared  that  the  Sultan  enfraged  for  himself 
ftnd  his  successors  to  protect  Wallachia,  and  dofead  it  against  all 
eaemies,  without  exacting  anything  else  than  the  suzerainty  of  that 
principality ;  that  he  should  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
internal  administration;  that  the  nation  shonld  continue  to  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  its  own  laws ;  that  the  Dnko  or  Voi'vode  should  be 
elected  by  the  bishops  and  the  boyards;  that  it  should  preserve  the 
right  of  peace  or  war,  of  life  and  death  OTer  its  snbjectB ;  that  it 
ehonld  never  be  subjected  by  its  acts  to  any  responsibility  towards 
the  Porte ;  that  the  Wallachians  shonld  be  exempt  from  the  kkaradj 
when  they  should  find  themselves  upon  the  soil  of  the  Empire;  that 
the  Turks  should  not  establish  themselves  in  Wallaohiai  that  the 
tribute  shonld  be  10,000  ducats* 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  signed  between  the  Sultau  and  Wlad, 
than  the  latter  sigiied  another  with  Matthias  Corvinua,  King  of 
Hungary,  and  bound  himself  to  attack  the  Ottomans.  Mahomet 
tried  to  get  rid  of  his  enemy  by  stratagem,  and  despatched  Hamsa, 
Paoha  of  Widdin,  with  his  secretary,  to  draw  him  into  a  conference. 
Wlad  divined  its  object,  and  seizing  the  two  envoys,  had  them  em- 
paled with  all  their  followers,  "  the  Focba  on  a  stake  higher  than 
the  others  as  a  mark  of  honour."  Then  he  entered  Bulgaria,  de- 
stroyed or  mafflaored  all  along  his  ronte,  and  carried  away  25,000 
captives.  The  Snltau  sent  other  ambassadors  to  him ;  Wlad  admitted 
them  to  his  presence;  but  as  they  refused  to  take  off  their  tnrbana 
to  saJote  him,  he  caused  them  to  be  nailed  to  their  beads.  On 
hearing  this  Mahomet,  Vrought  to  a  pitch  of  fuTy,  ordered  his  army 
to  march  by  land,  whilst  he  himself  with  175  vessels  reascended  the 
Danube,  took  Kilia  and  Braila,  and  then  pursued  his  enemy,  who 
devastated  all  before  him  as  he  retreated.  The  Sultan's  forces 
numbered,  it  is  said,  150,000  men.  Wlad  had  no  more  than  10,000 
soldiers ;  bat  he  not  the  less  surprised  one  night  the  Ottoman  camp, 
made  a  great  carnage,  and  was  very  nearly  taking  or  slaying  the 
Saltan  himself.  Some  days  after  Mahomet  directed  his  march  npon 
Bucharest;  but  when  he  reached  the  plain  of  Prmlatn,  at  some  dis. 
taiice  from  that  town,  he  stood  horror-stricken  :  for  half  a  league  in 
length  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  arose  a  most  frightful  forest — 
20,000  Turks  and  Bulgariaun,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  em- 
paled !  The  body  of  Hamsa  Pacha  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  all  thene 
victims.  After  having  contemplated  for  a  while  this  terrible  spec-  . 
tacle,  Mahomet  exclaimed,  almost  with  admiration, — "  How  can  I 
despoil  of  his  States  a  man  who  does  such  things  to  save  them  P  " 
He  himself,  it  may  be  added,  mercilessly  caused  his  prisoners  to  be 
decapitated,  beaten  to  death,  mutilated,  and  sawn  in  two.  This 
abominable  war  desolated  the  whole  country  during  several  months. 
At  length  Wlad  fled  into  Hungary,  where  Matthias  Corvinns  flnng 
him  into  prison.     The  Sultan  established  his  brother  Badul  in  hiG 
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Btead,  who  had  been  broaght  up  in  hia  seraglio,  but  be  rednced  him 
to  tbe  rank  and  condition  of  a  Pacha,  and  Wallaobia  thns  fonnd 
itself  definitively  rennited  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Fifteen  years 
after  Wlad  reappeared,  aeain  terrified  tbe  coontry  by  bis  cmeltiea, 
and  at  last  came  to  bis  end  by  aatsaBsination. 


5.  Cojtquett  of  Bosnia. —  War  with  the  Venetians  and  in  Albania. 

The  year  1463  saw  commence  simnltaneoaBly  three  irarB :  against 
Bosnia,  against  the  Princes  of  Karaman,  gainst  the  Venetians ;  tbe 
two  last  embraced  Asia,  Barope,  and  the  islea,  and  lasted  to  the  last 
years  of  Kahomet'a  reign ;  as  to  the  war  with  Bosnia,  it  was  promptly 
terminated. 

After  tbe  death  of  Stephen  Donsoban,  who  had  annexed  Bosnia  to 
the  Serb  Empire,  Tvartko  (Stephen),  Ban  of  Bosnia  (1376),  took  the 
title  of  King' ;  bat  he  aqd  bis  sncoessors  had  to  straggle  continaally 
against  the  Hungarians  and  Tnrks,  and  became  alternately  triba- 
tariee  to  one  and  the  other.  King  Ste;phen  having  refased  to  pay 
tribnte,  Mahomet  entered  npon  a  campaign  at  tbe  nead  of  an  army 
of  150,000  men,  seized  npon  the  Castle  of  Babicza,  repated  as  being 
the  strongest  place  in  Bosnia,  and  received  the  sabmission  of  the 
greater  nnmber  of  the  towns.  He  thns  separated  its  popalation :  the 
u>wer  classes  were  left  in  tbe  country ;  those  of  the  middle  class  were 
given  as  slaves  to  the  troope ;  tbe  wealthy  wero  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  King  and  bis  son  bad  shut  themselves  np  in  the  Castle 
of  Kliacza,  npon  the  Sanna ;  besieged  by  tbe  Grand  Vizier,  Mabmond, 
they  Bnrrendered,  after  obtaining  a  treaty  which  gnaranteed  their 
lives.  Tho  Saltan,  dissatisfied  with  that  treaty,  caused  to  be  issued 
by  the  Sheik  Ali-Bistami,  as  famous  by  bis  science  as  by  his 
fanaticism,  a  fetwa,  which  declared  tbe  treaty  null;  the  Bosnian 
Prince  was  executed  with  all  his  family  by  the  buid  of  tbe  same 
learned  barbarian  who  bad  pronounced  tbe  sentence. 

These  movements  of  the  Turks  were  a  principal  reason  with  King 
Matthias  Corvinns  for  conclnding  with  Frederick  III.,  in  1463,  the 
peace  already  mentioned.  In  September  of  that  year,  having  assem- 
bled bis  vassals  at  Peterwardein,  Matthias  crossed  the  Save  into 
Bosnia,  drove  the  Turks  before  him,  and,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
recovered  the  important  Fortress  of  Jaicza.  At  Christmas,  having 
been  forced  to  retire  through  a  want  of  provisions,  he  entered  Bnda 
in  trinmph,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  Osmanli  prisoners  in  purple 
dresses.  In  the  following  year,  however,  Joicza,  after  a  memorable 
defence,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  Matthias  to  relieve  it,  was 
captured  by  Mahomet  after  great  loss.  Bosnia  was  then  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire :  30,000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  incorporated  with  the  Janissaries,  and  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  constrained  to  embrace  lalamiam. 

The  war  against  the  Venetians  broke  out  on  account  of  a  slave 
havmg  taken  refage  at  Coron,and  whom  they  refused  to  give  up  be- 
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oanBe  he  had  hecome  a  Christiaii.  The  OttoDums  devastated  the 
territory  of  Lepanto ;  bat  a  Venetian  fleet  having  dieembarked  soma 
troops  m  the  Morea,  all  Greece  revolted.     Argos  vae  taken,  the  ram- 

Sirt  of  the  isthmus  repaired  and  pnt  into  a  state  of  defence,  and 
orinth  besieged ;  but,  on  learning  the  arrival  of  80,000  Tnrks,  the 
defenders  of  the  isthmus  dispereed  :  the  Ottomans  entered  freely  into 
the  Morea,  retook  Argos,  and  ravaged  the  Venetian  territoiy  ;  500 

irisoners  were  sent  to  the  Snltan,  who  had  them  all  sawn  in  two. 
'he  year  following  (1464),  the  Venetian  admiral  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  Lesbos  ;  bnt  he  conld  only  transfer  a  part  of  tbe 
Christian  popniation  to  Negrapont.  His  saocessor,  more  fortunate, 
seized  npon  Imbros,  Thasos,  Samothrace,  and  fonnd  himself  for  an 
instant  master  of  Athens;  baton  land  the  Venetians  experienced 
only  reverses;  three  saccessive  defeats  decimated  their  army. 

Pope  Pins  II.,  however,  strove  to  reawaken  the  ze^  of  tho 
Crasades ;  he  desired  even  to  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Christian  army,  when  his  death  broke  off  the  enterprise.  The  sole 
result  of  his  efforts  was  a  fresh  rising  in  Albania.  Scanderbeg, 
released  by  the  Pope  from  tlie  troaty  to  which  he  had  sworn,  took  ap 
arms  again,  and  defeated,  blow  after  blow,  five  Massnlman  amies. 
After  haying  tried  to  negotiate  anew,  after  having  attempted  to 
compass  the  assassination  of  this  formidable  enemy,  Uahomet  went 
himself  with  100,000  men  to  besiege  Croia ;  he  failed,  and  the  army 
which  he  left  before  that  place  was,  after  his  dopartare,  destroyed  l^ 
Scanderbeg  in  two  battles.  The  Ottomans  confined  themselves  to 
raining  Tchorli,  founded  by  the  Christian  hero,  and  forti^ng  Etbas* 
Ban.  Snch  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Dragon  of  Albania  died 
at  Alessio  (14r67),  from  the  effects  of  a  fever,  after  being  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  the  terror  of  the  Moslems.  When  Mahomet,  some 
years  afterwards,  obtained  possession  of  Alessio,  he  cansed  Scander- 
beg's  tomb  to  be  opened,  and  his  remains  to  be  exhibited  to  tho 
wondering  Osmanli.  Pieces  of.  hie  bones  were  eooght  for  with 
avidity,  to  be  converted  into  talismans,  which  were  deemed  capable 
of  inspiring  the  wearers  with  some  portion  of  the  valonr  of  that  nn> 
conqaered  hero, 

Aiter  a  year  of  trace,  hostilities  recommenced  between  the  Tarks 
and  the  Venetians.  The  latter  seized  npon  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  took 
EnoB  in  Earope,  and  Phoctea  in  Asia ;  bnt  thoBO  slight  Baocesaes  were 
prom^Iy  effaced  by  the  loss  of  Negropont,  the  ancient  Eaboea. 
That  island  was  the  centre  of  the  Venetian  posseesions  of  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  Mahomet  attacked  it  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  an  army 
of  ?0,000  men  who  crossed  the  Enripna  on  a  bridge  of  gall^s.  A. 
Venetian  fleet,  stationed  at  the  month  of  that  stream  was  present, 
withoat  stirring,  at  the  passage  of  the  Tarkish  troops,  daring  tbe 
siege,  which  continaed  seventeen  days,  and  which  cost  the  Saltan 
50,000  men ;  lastly,  daring  the  captare  of  the  town,  the  defenders  of 
which  were  delivered  over  to  the  most  atrocious  tortures  (1470). 

At  the  same  time  an  important  war  broke  oat  in  Asia. 
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6,  G)nqveet  of  Karaviama. 

The  Princes  of  Karamtui,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  did  not 
ceaae  to  make  war  against  the  Saltans  bo  soon  as  tll^  saw  them 
oconpied  in  Europe  ;  Mahomet  seized  the  opportnnity  of  making  an 
end  of  that  small  State,  the  distant  sitnation  of  which  constituted 
its  sole  Btrea^h.  Ibrahim,  Prince  of  Karaman,  at  his  death,  bad 
left  his  throne,  not  to  bis  legitimate  sons,  bnt  to  Ishak,  whom  be  bad 
bad  hj  a  slave.  Mahomet  took  the  former  nnder  bis  protection, 
defeated  Ishak,  and  set  op  one  of  the  sons  of  Ibrahsm  as  Facba  of 
Konieh ;  then,  Ishak  baring  again  taken  np  arms,  he  Tonqnisbed 
bim  anew,  rennited  all  S^ramania  to  bis  empire,  and  gave  the 
government  of  it  to  bis  eon  Mnstapba.  In  the  seqnel  of  this  war, 
the  Grand  Vizier  Uahmond,  who  displeased  the  Saltan  by  bis 
moderation,  was  disgraced. 

The  conquest,  however,  was  far  from  being  definitire ;  risings 
took  place  in  favour  of  the  fallen  family.  Three  viziera  who  suc- 
ceeded to  Mahmoud  were  snccessively  sent  into  the  country,  seized 
upon  some  few  places,  bat  could  not  wholly  snbdue  it.  Further,  the 
E^nunanian  princes  found  a  protector  in  Onzonn-Hassan,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Tnrkoman  princes,  who  invaded  the  Ottoman 
provinceB.  He  was  the  grandson  of  that  Eara-Toulouk,  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Black  Sf'sep,  who  was  an  ally  of  Timonr,  and  ag- 
grandized himself  nnder  the  protection  of  the  conquering  Tartar. 
He  bad,  in  1466,  pnt  an  end  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  the  Black 
i9Aeep,wbicb  was  the  ally  of  the  Snltan,  conqnered  Khorassan,  which 
a  descendant  of  Timour  possessed,  and  extended  his  domination  from 
the  OxQS  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  He  believed  himself  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  the  Ottoman  power.  After  the  fall 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Black  Skeep  be  had  sent  to  the  Sultan  the 
head  of  the  conquered  prince ;  then  he  had  given  an  asylum  to  the 
laat  Isfendiar  and  to  the  dispossessed  Princes  of  Karaman ;  lastly, 
he  had  addressed  to  Mahomet  an  insulting  letter,  in  which  he  called 
him  simply  Mahomet-Bey.  He  assumed  the  offensive,  appeared 
before  l\)kat,  carried  the  town  by  assault,  delivered  it  up  to  the 
hoiTOTB  of  pillage,  and  caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  perish.  In  that 
peril  Mahomet  restored  the  dignity  of  vizier  to  the  conqueror  of 
Servia  and  Bosnia ;  then  be  made  preparations  for  a  great  expedition, 
find  0Tde9«d  his  son  Mustapha,  Governor  of  Karaman,  tofgo  in  setutib 
of  the  enemy.  The  latter  came  up  with  him  at  Koraili,  on  tbs 
£rontierE  of  Hamid,  and  in&icted  upon  bim  a  sanguinary  defeat. 

Then  (U72)  the  Sultsn  advanced  with  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
OuEOun-Haaean  awaited  him  a  short  distance  beyond  Sivas ;  he  at 
firat  pnt  to  the  rout  the  Ottoman  vanguard ;  bnt  a  few  days  after 
he  was  conquered  at  Outlonkbeli,  near  I<<rz-IngbiaD,  not  far  teom  the 
Euphrates;  sevenJ  thonsands  of  Turkomans  were  made  prisoners, 
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then  masBacrad  in  detail.  The  Saltan  retnmed  into  Enrope,  and 
left  to  his  lieatenants  the  care  of  fiiuBhing  the  war  in  Cilicia. 

Scarce];  had  he  retarued  to  Conatentinople  when  he  deposed 
Mahmoad  Facha,  and  caused  him  to  bo  pat  to  death.  Mahomet  had 
no  liking  for  that  descendant  of  a  conquered  race,  converted  even 
from  childliood  and  by  force  to  lalamism,  who  contribated  by  his 
talents  and  comage  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Osmanlis.  The  homane  and  generona  dispoaitioD  of  the  Vizier  con- 
trasted with  the  craelty  and  vices  of  the  Suttan.  He  had  not  for> 
fpven  him  the  treaty  formerly  accorded  the  King  of  Bosnia ;  his 
moderation  in  that  transaction  and  dnring  the  war  of  Karamania  had 
hoen  the  canse  of  his  first  disgrace ;  this  time  the  Saltan  made  a 
crime  of  the  too  pradent  connsel  he  had  given  him  in  his  march 
against  Oasonn-Eassan.  Lastly,  Prince  Mustapha  havin?  died  in 
Cilicia,  he  reproached  him  with  having  rejoiced  at  it,  anS  ordered 
him  to  be  executed.  "  I  arrived  at  the  Porte,"  said  Mahmond  in  hia 
will,  "with  my  sabre,  my  horse,  and  five  hundred  aspres;  all  the  rest 
is  the  property  of  the  Padischah."  Conqneror  of  Servia,  of  Bosnia 
and  Negropont,  protector  of  learned  men,  founder  of  useful  edifices, 
benefector  of  the  poor,  his  death  incensed  the  people,  and  his  memory 
was  venerated  as  that  of  a  martyr. 

Meanwhile  the  war  against  the  Venetians  continued.  Onzoan-Has- 
sanand  the  Earamanian  princes  sent  toasksucconr  from  the  West. 
All  the  enemies  of  the  Ottomans  leagued  t<^ther.  A  Venetian  and 
pontifical  fleet  brought  cannons  and  reinforcements  to  the  Karaman- 
lans,  attacked  Attalia,  ran  along  the  coast  and  made  war  as  the  Turks 
did,  ravaged  the  country,  and  seizing  upon  the  inhabitants  to  sell 
them  as  ^aves.  Selefkeh  was  reconquered,  as  well  as  some  fortresses ; 
bnt  speedily  the  Ott^imans  regained  the  upper  hand.  Eeduk- Ahmed, 
who  become  Vizier  in  place  of  Mahmoud,  and  was  also  of  Christian 
origin,  achieved  the  entire  submission  of  the  province  ;  and  Prince 
Djem  succeeded  his  brother  Mustapha  iii  the  quality  of  governor. 


7.  War  Mt  Moldavia. — Conquett  of  the  Crimea. 

The  warlike  ardour  of  the  Ottomans  did  not  confine  itself  to  ihe 
expeditions  just  related  ;  Servia  and  Bosnia  opening  to  them  the 
Balkans  and  the  bnsin  of  the  Danube,  they  rushed  towards  the  West, 
not  in  regular  armies,  bnt  in  savs^  bands,  that  sought  only  the  pillage 
and  massacre  of  Christians.  They  invaded  thus,  during  those  four 
years  (1470  to  1473),  Croatia,  Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria.  Ger- 
many began  to  tremble  ;  but  the  peril  that  menaced  Europe  failed  to 
unite  the  Christian  kings  in  a  common  defence,  and  the  Ottomans 
were  able,  without  hindrance,  to  continue  their  conquests  or  their 
ravages. 

The  possession  of  Wallachia  had  only  given  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
a  portion  of  ancient  Dacia;  Moldavia,  inhabited  in  the  same  way  br 
Boumanian  peoples,  was  independent,  or,  to  speak    more  correctly, 
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the  mserunt^  of  it  was  diapnted  by  Hungary  md  Polaud.  At  ttiat 
time  reigned  m  Moldavia  Stephen  iV.,  the  priDce  who,  by  hie  victoriee 
and  hJB  taJonta,  has  embellished  the  histoTy  of  that  conntry  with  its 
noblest  pages.  He  had  already  defeated  sQcceesively  the  Htrngarians, 
the  Poles,  and  the  Tartars,  when  Mahomet  sought  to  compel  him  to 
pay  tribato.  He  refused,  and  an  Ottoman  army  of  more  than  100,000 
men  invaded  the  countty,  but  was  put  to  a  thorough  rout  by  40,000 
Holdavians  near  BAoovitza,  upon  the  Berlata  (1475).  Pollowing  the 
example  of  his  neighbour,  Wlad  the  Devil- — for  these  Christian 
princes  were  as  ferooions  as  the  Turks — Stephen  caused  his  priaoners 
to  be  empaled.  Mahomet  became  infuriated  at  the  news  of  thia 
defeat ;  bat,  the  better  to  assure  his  vengeance,  be  determined  to 
attack  Moldavia  on  two  sides,  and  make  the  Tartars  of  the  Eaptschak 
or  the  Crimea  march  against  her. 

The  Crimea  had  been  included  in  the  ureat  Empire  of  Zinghia 
Khan,  and  after  the  partition  of  that  Empire,  in  the  Khanate  of  the 
Kapttchak,  which  comprehended  all  the  country  north  of  the  Caspian 
and  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  Bruseia.  The  invasion  of  Tamerlane  having 
overthrown  the  Kaptschak,  the  race  of  Zinghis  entirely  perished,  witS 
the  exception  of  a  prince,  Devlet  Sherai,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
TtTiflTia  of  the  Crimea.  But  that  conntry  already  belonged  only  nomin- 
lUly  to  the  Tartars.  A  small  Christian  republic  had  comprehended  the 
importance  of  that  peninsula,  which  commanded  the  Black^ea  and  the 
Boflphoms-  Already  mistress  of  Fera,andof  twenty  other  maritime 
points  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  had  seized  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Crimea,  had  established  there  commercial  depdts,and  founded  a  very 
flonriahing  town,  Ksifa.  Mahomet  could  not  leave  to  his  vassals  of 
Pera  a  possession  which  menaced  Constantinople,  and  the  Moldavian 
var  having  furnished  him  the  opportunity,  he  directed  a  fleet  of  300 
■ail  upon  the  Crimea.  EaSa  held  out  for  only  six  days,  when  it  was 
delivered  up  by  treason  to  the  Ottomans,  who  carried  off  almost  all 
the  inhabitants.  The  other  Genoese  places  surrendered  without  re- 
Btstance  and  the  peninsula  thus  finding  iteelf  for  the  greater  part  in 
the  power  of  the  Tnrks,  Mahomet  installed  there  as  his  vassal  and 
tribntaiy  the  son  of  Devlet,  Mengli  Shertu.  It  thns  formed  a  barrier 
against  the  Busaians,  which  he  thought  imfiassable ;  for  "  he  feared," 
aaya  a  Turkish  historian,  "  lest  the   Muscovites,  whose  power  was  be- 

? Inning  to  increase,  might  profit  by  the  perpetoal  divisions  of  the 
artor  tribes." 

The  war  in  Moldavia  was  then  resumed.  The  victorions  fleet  sailed 
back  to  Akerman,  which  was  carried  by  assault,  whilst  the  Snitan 
himaelf  passed  np  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  Stephen 
TV.  had  acquired,  like  Hunyade  and  Scanderbeg,  the  renown  of 
champion  of  Christianity,  or,  as  the  Pope  called  him,  "  the  athlete  of 
Christ" ;  but  he  asked  in  vain  for  aid  from  Hnngary  and  Poland. 
He  then  retreated  before  the  formidable  army  that  menaced  him, 
drew  it  into  a  forest  near  Bobceni,  and  there  thoroughly  routed  it. 
Mahomet  lost  30,000  men  (1476J. 

That  reverse  only  slightly  weakened  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the 
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Sultan  fonnd  amongst  the  nnfortonate  Christian  populations  where- 
with to  renew  the  ranks  of  his  armies. 


8.  Capture  of  Oroia. — Siege  of  Scutari. — Peace  with  the  Tenetiam. 
After  the  capture  of  Kegropont  hj  the  OsiQanlis,  the  Tarkteh  and 
Venetian  war,  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  offers  little  of  import- 
ance. In  1476  the  Turks  had  approached  the  Salzburg  Alps,  and  the 
very  bordere  of  Italy;  and  in  the  summer  of  1477, having  invaded 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  they  arrived  upon  the 
Isonzo,  defeated  a  Venetian  army,  sacked  the  Frionl,  and  extended 
their  rav^ea  in  a  still  more  dreadfnl  manner  as  far  aa  the  banks  of  the 
Piave.  CrosBing  the  Isonzo,  they  menaced  even  Venice  herself,  and 
the  Sea-queen  might  have  beheld  from  her  towers  the  columns  of  fire 
that  rose  in  the  plains  between  the  Tagliamento  and  the  Piave. 
After  the  enemy  had  retired,  the  Venetians  attempted  to  secnre  them- 
selves from  a  repetition  of  this  insult,  by  throwingnp  a  lofty  rampart 
on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Isonzo,  &om  Gortz  to  the  marshes  of 
Aqniliea,  protected  at  each  end  by  a  fortified  camp.  Bat  scarcely  was 
it  completed  when  a  fresh  swarm  of  Osmafllis,  under  Omar.Bey, 
broke  through  in  several  placee,  and  a  hundPed  villages  became  at 
once  a  prey  go  the  flames.  The  historian  Sabellioo,  who  beheld  this 
fearful  speotaole  from  a  town  near  Udine,  likened  the  whole  plain 
between  Isonzo  and  the  Tagliamento  to  a  sea  of  fire.  In  other  respects, 
the  arms  of  the  Turks  had  not  been  snccessfnL  An  attempt  ou  Crolia 
in  1477  had  been  repnlsod,  and  in  Greece  Lepanto  had  been  delivered 
by  Loredano  and  his  fleet.  Bat  the  war  had  now  lasted  thirteen  years, 
and  the  resources  of  Venioewere  nearly  exhaneted.  Discouraged  by 
the  late  reverses,  the  Republic  decided  to  make  peace  by  abandoning 
Croia.  The  defenders  of  that  place  were  the  last  companions  M 
Scanderbeg  :  reduced  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  they  Borrendered 
on  condition  of  a  promise,  signed  by  the  Sultan,  that  their  lives  would 
be  Becnred.  On  quitting  the  fortress  they  were  arrested  and  con- 
duotod  before  Mahomet,  who  had  them  beheaded. 

Cro'ia  being  taken,  the  exactions  of  the  Sultan  increased ;  he  de- 
manded from  the  Venetians  the  cession  of  Scutari,  and,  upon  their 
refusal,  he  went  himself  to  besiege  it.  The  place  offered  a  desperate 
resistance;  the  walls,  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Turkish  artillery, 
wfaioh  discharged  halls  weighing  thirteen  quintals,  were  defended 
with  frightful  slaughter.  After  six  weeks  of  continuai  assaults,  in 
which  he  lost  the  moiety  of  his  army,  the  Sultan  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  renounce  his  enterprise,  and  the  siege  was  converted  into  a 
blockade. 

The  Ottomans,  however,  took  their  revenge  upon  less  important 
places,  which  surrendered  one  after  another;  then  the  Venetians 
treated  (January  26th,  1479),  and  the  principal  condition  of  the 
peace  was  the  giving  up  of  Scutari.  The  iuhabitants,  reduced  to 
450  men  and  150  women,  preferred  rather  to  expatriate  themselves 
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than  Bopport  the  MnsBiilin&ii  yolce.  The  peace  condnded  at  Con- 
Btantiiiople  hj  Giovanni  Dario,  the  Secretary  of  State,  iras  ratified 
b;  an  Ottoman  amhossador  despatched  to  Venice,  who  vaa  received 
■with  the  greatent  hononr.  It  was  even  reported  that  a  secret 
alliance  woe  then  conclnded  between  the  Bepnhlic  and  the  Porte. 
We  are  approaching  a  period  at  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  about 
to  play  a  great  part  in  the  affaire  of  Western  Enrope. 


9.  Sxjoeditioiu  into  ffungary  and  Italy. — Biege  of  Shodet. 

Forced  to  respect  the  Venetian  frontiers,  the  Turkish  ravagers 
threw  themeelvBB  with  renewed  tarj  apon  Transylvania;  the  Voi- 
vode,  Stephen  Bathori  and  Paul  Kims,  doant  of  Temesvar,  strove  to 
repel  them.  A  great  battle  was  fonght  on  the  13th  October,  1479, 
at  Kenger-Mesee,  near  Earlsbonrg.  At  the  moment  when  the  Hnn- 
gariaos  began  to  waver,  and  when  Bathori,  mortally  wonnded, 
thonght  the  battle  lost,  Einie  of  Temesvar  came  up  with  reinforce- 
ments and  decided  the  victory:  30,000  Tnrks  perished.  In  the 
evening  the  conquerors  celebrated  their  triumph  by  an  orgie:  the 
tables  were  laid  over  heaps  of  corpses;  blood  was  mingled  with  the 
wine,  and  Einis  himself,  holding  a  Tnrk  between  his  teeth,  per- 
formed a  warlike  dance.  That  memorable  defeat  did  not  hinder  the 
Turks  from  reappearing  early  in  the  year  following,  and  from 
penetrating  aa  far  as  Styria. 

Two  important  expeditions  signalized  the  year  1480.  Kednk- 
Pacha,  with  twenty-nine  vessels,  attacked  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
wrested  St.  Maura,  Zanto,  and  Cephalonia  from  the  despot  of  Arto. 
This  conquest  gave  the  Saltan  an  opportunity  to  display  one  of 
those  singnlar  caprices  in  which  despotic  power  alone  can  indulge. 
He  cansed  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  conveyed  to  the  islands  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  he  compelled  them  to  intermarry  with 
Africans,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  race  of  coloured  slaves.  Ho 
next  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind  towards  Italy,  and  appeared  suddenly 
before  Otranto.  It  was  a  signal  that  Mahomet  had  entered  upon  new 
projects ;  to  his  conquest  of  Qreece  he  was  desirone  of  adding  that 
of  Italy.  It  was  said  that  he  had  promised  himself  to  make  his 
horse  eat  oats  npon  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome.  Otmnto 
was  taken  (11th  August)  ;  that  unfortunate  city  saw  iteelf  delivered 
up  to  the  customary  barbarities  of  the  Ottomans,  and  of  which  Italy 
bad  loet  the  remembrance  since  the  first  incnrsions  of  the  Saracens. 

Another  fleet  had  set  sail  at  the  same  time  from  Constantinople. 
It  was  composed  of  more  than  sixty  galleys,  under  the  command  of 
Mesih  Pacha,  and  was  directed  against  Khodes.  The  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jemsalem,  who  had  occapied  that  isle  since  tne  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  were,  by  the  very  spirit  of  their  institntioti, 
in  perpetual  war  with  the  Mussulmans.  However,  having  to  struggle 
already  against  the  Sultans  of  I^ypt  and  the  Tunisians,  they  had 
avoided  lending  the  too  formii£^le  power  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
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had  maintained  a  good  nnderatandiiig  with  the  predecesBora  of  2Ia- 
homet  II.  With  the  consent  of  even  Mtihomet  I,  they  had  fortified 
Halicarnaasns,  Cos,  and  the  less  important  idea  that  cover  the 
approaches  to  Rhodes.  The  Grand  Master,  Pierre  d'Anbusson,  fore> 
saw  the  peril  with  which  he  was  meoaced;  he  hastened  to  conolnde 
peace  with  the  Saltan  of  E^pt  and  the  Bev  of  Tunis,  and  made  his 

S reparations  for  defence.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  1480,  the  Tcrkisfa 
eet  and  an  army  drafted  from  Asia  appeared  under  the  walls  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  town  was  battered  in  breach  by  land  and  sea.  All 
the  popnlation  flocked  to  its  defence  :  men,  women,  children,  old  men 
laboured  to  repair  the  walls  mined  by  the  artillery,  to  raise  fresh 
ramparts,  to  remove,  by  means  of  snbterranean  passages,  the  fascines 
and  stones  bv  the  aid  of  which  the  Mnssnlmans  tried  to  fill  np  the 
ditches.  Three  assaults  were  directed  s^inst  the  Bt.  Nicholas 
Tower,  which  formed  the  principal  defence  of  the  harbonr;  they 
were  valiantly  repulsed.  Upon  the  mined  walls  the  besieged  had 
erected  an  enormons  catapult,  which  hnrled  back  npon  the  Tnrks  tbe 
fragments  of  their  stone  cannon-balls,  and  which  was  derisively 
called  bj  the  knights  the  tribute. 

At  length,  on  the  28th  of  Jnly,  the  same  day  on  which  the  sqnadron 
of  the  vizier  appeared  before  Otranto,  a  general  assault  was  delivered 
against  Rhodes.  The  Turks  mshed  in  mass  upon  the  breach,  and 
it  was  already  carried,  when  Mesih  Facha  restrained  tbe  ardour  of 
his  soldiers  by  forbidding  them  to  pillB^^e  the  town.  The  assaUants, 
in  turn,  were  repulsed  in  disorder,  having  lost  9,000  dead  and  15,000 
wounded,  which  compelled  them  to  reimbark.  The  Admiral,  on  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  was  ignominiously  deposed. 

The  year  following  these  expeditions  the  Sultaa  Mahomet  Ghazi 
died,  August  3rd,  1481. 


10.  Character  of  Malwviet  JI. — Sit  Itistittiliont. 
Mahomet  II.  is,  of  all  the  Ottoman  sovereigns,  the  one  of  whom 
Europeans  have  most  spoken.  His  contemporajdes,  the  Byzantines 
especially,  have  painted  him  in  the  darkest  colours;  to  his  aotn&l 
cruelties  they  have  added  ima^narr  ones ;  thus,  when  his  death 
became  known  at  Rome,  the  Pope  ordered  prayers  and  rejoicings  for 
three  days.  Christianity  believed  itself  deUTered  from  its  most 
formidable  enemy.     Lat«r,  however,  fanciful  writers  indulged  in  hia 

f raise,  in  panegrrics  that  pompously  ennmerated  the  citiea  and 
ingdoms  he  had  conquered,  that  vaunted  his  tolerance  and  intelli- 
gence. The  truth  is  that  he  had  all  the  vices  of  a  cormpt  barbarian, 
and  though  he  might  love  letters  and  protect  them,  he  was  not  the 
less  a  dissolute,  perfidions,  and  sanguinary  tyrant — one  of  the  most 
detestable  man  slayers  recorded  in  history.  Bnt  he  did  not  solely 
occupy  himself  in  wholesale  massacres  of  peoples  and  the  destruction 
of  their  cities,  he  was  desirous  of  founding,  administering,  governing. 
Thus  wo  have  seen  that  by  his  care  Constantinople  acquired  a  new 
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existence;  he  therein  constracted  four  mosques,  amongst  which  was 
conspicDons  the  great  mosqae  of  the  conqnerei*  (Pethiyi).  He 
c&nsed,  moreover,  to  be  built  a  maltitnde  of  schools,  imaxete,  baths, 
two  palaces,  the  old  and  new  Seraglioa.*  Artists  and  workmen  from 
all  conntries  were  sought  for  to  embellish  these  edifices;  and  he 
knew  well  how  to  recompense  them;  thus  the  architect  of  the 
Fethiye  received  as  a  gift  an  entire  street  of  the  city. 

As  a  warrior,  Hahomet,  in  spite  of  the  extent  of  his  conquests, 


was  not  an  eztraordinaiy  man ;  he  owed  his  chief  successra  to  the 
nnniber  of  his  soldiers  and  the  weakness  of  hia  enemies ;  but  as  a 
legislator  he  was  favourably  distinguished  from  his  predecessors. 
Before  bis  reign  the  Ottomans  were  rather  an  army  than  a  nation ; 
their  institutions  were  those  of  a  semi-nomad  and  adventuroua 
people.     It  was  Uahomet  II.  who  regulated  those  institutions  and 

*  DpOD  tiie  rite  of  the  Acropolu  of  (he  eooient  Bjiantium,  there,  when  atom  ia 
■ntiqnitj  tht  temple*  of  Fellu,  Baochna  lad  Jopiter  ;  nnder  the  ChriatiAn  SmDeTora, 
tbe  ChBTabea  of  S3.  DemetriaB  and  Min&a,  of  Tbeodore  Sergini  and  of  tfae  Holf  Tirgin, 
them  micht  iha  lolloiring  iDBCripLion  be  read  :    "  Mn;  Qod  eterniHi  tbe  honour  of  ill 

poMBMari  Haj  Ood  eoneoKd&ts  its  cuaatiuctioD !  Ua;  Qod  atreugthw  lu  f oDodationi  I  " 
("  Omrtanlin'TV  aod  the  Boephorai,"  torn,  I.) 
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gave  them  a  character  of  stability.  His  code  of  laws,  called  the 
Kaiioun-NamS  (fnndamental  law),  was  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
first  treate  of  the  hiorarchj  and  the  grandees  of  the  Empire,  the 
second  of  ceremonies,  and  the  third  of  the  penalties  for  crime  and 
the  financial  and  mnnicipal  adminiatration. 

The  number  fonr  is  taken  as  the  basie  of  the  hierarchical  gorem- 
ment,  in  honoar  of  the  fonr  angels  who  support  the  Koran,  and  of 
the  fonr  Khalifes  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  State  is  compared  to  a 
tent ;  the  Qovemment  of  it  is  the  door  or  most  conspioaoiiB  part  of 
it.  The  Sublime  Porte  (^Babi-Dwelei),  it  is  well  known,  has  served 
from  the  origin  and  still  serves  to  designate  the  government  of  the 
Sultan.  The  fonr  supports  of  the  Snbtime  Porte,  the  four  oolnmns 
of  the  tent,  are  the  four  first  dignitaries  of  the  Empire ;  the  vixier, 
the  Kadi-axker,  or  indge  of  the  army,  the  defterdar,  or  secreta^  of 
the  treasnryj  and  the  nischandji,  secretary  for  the  signatare  of  the 
Sultan. 

At  first  there  was  only  one  vizier,  then  two,  then  three ;  nnder 
Mahomet  11.  their  nomber  was  increased  to  fonr;  bat  the  grand 
vizier  was  mnch  above  the  others,  both  by  his  prerogatives  and  by 
the  importance  of  his  fnnctions :  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  Seal  of  ' 
State,  that  was  the  symbol  of  his  dignity ;  he  bora  it  always  suspen- 
ded round  his  neck ;  he  had  the  right  of  holding  nnder  his  roof  a 
Sarticnlar  divan,  which  was  called  the  High  Porte,  in  which  was 
ebated  affairs  of  detail ;  he  received  the  official  visits  of  all  the  other 
great  dignitaries. 

The  highest  dignity,  after  that  of  vizier,  was  that  of  Kadi-asker. 
There  was  only  one  at  first ;  in  the  last  year  only  of  Mahomet's  reign 
two  were  created,  one  for  Enrope  and  one  for  Asia.  They  were, 
each  in  his  department,  the  supreme  heads  of  the  judiciary  order ; 
they  nominated  to  all  the  posts  of  judges  and  professors  (Kadia  and 
moaderris),  with  the  exception  of  some  privileged  places  of  which 
the  grand  vizier  reserved  the  disposal. 

The  defterdar  came  next,  who  kept  the  registers  of  the  finances. 
There  was  onW'  one  in  Mahomet's  time ;  later  on  there  were  fonr.  The 
nischandji  affixed  the  toughra  npon  the  diplomae,  and  furth^  pre- 
pared and  revised  them.  That  function  became  later  almost  entirely 
honorary,  its  most  important  attributeB  having  passed  to  the  reU- 
effendi,  secretary  of  Stats. 

After  those  four  categories  of  dignitarieB,  who  alone  had  entrance 
to  the  divan,  ranked  the  exterior  agat  or  heads  of  the  army ;  those 
were  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries,  charged,  besides  the  command  of 
that  militia,  with  the  safe-guard  of  Constantinopie ;  the  agas  of  the 
sipahis  and  other  corps  of  regular  cavalry; 'the  topdtchi~baech\,  tito 
general  of  the  artillery,  the  general  of  munitions,  ajid  the  general  of 
transports  ;  the  twelve  officers  of  the  imperial  stirrup,  the  standard- 
bearer,  the  equerries,  chamberlains,  masters  of  the  hunt,  &o.  Under 
the  name  of  interior  agas_  were  designated  the  great  offioers  of  the 
Seraglio;  the  principal  were  the  Kapoit.aga  (aga  of  the  Sublime 
Porte),  or  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs;  the  treasurer,  the  superin- 
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temdent  of  the  table,  the  oommander  of  the  KapidjU  or  goard  of  the 
Conrtu;  of  the  bottandjis  or  gardenere;  the  tackauck-baehi,  chief  of 
the  messengeiB  of  State,  who  were  also  cailed  be;a  of  the  divan, 
hecanse  they  watched  over  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  hall  of 
council ;  lastly,  the  chief  of  the  black  ennachs  (Kialaragaci,  aga  of 
the  girle),  who  frequently  fonnd  himself  the  most  powerful  of  all  by 
his  secret  influence. 

The  provinces  were  governed  by  beys,  pachas  of  one  tail,  heyler. 
bejs,  pachas  of  two  tails,  who  levied  toe  t^ea  and  assembled  onder 
their  banner  (gandjaJe)  the  feudatory  horeemen.  The  names  of  pas- 
aeeeora  of  fiefs  were  inscribed  apon  the  registrars  of  the  defterdar ; 
Uahoinet  ordered  to  be  added  thereto  a  statement  of  the  value  of 
their  domains,  which  served  to  rognlate  proportionally  their  ground- 
rents  ;  a  notable  amelioration  in  the  system  of  finance.  The  other 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  empire  where  the  customs  datiea,  fines, 
the  mines,  and  the  tributes,  a  {mti  of  which  the  Sultan  gave  over  to 
the  viziers  and  defterdars. 

The  most  remarkable  monnment  of  the  legislation  of  Mahomet 
was  the  hierarchy  of  the  judicial  and  religious  functionaries  which 
was  called  the  ehtUn  of  the  vlemat. 

The  ulemas  are  not  priests,  but  legists  and  theologians ;  it  is  a 
learned  body*  from  whitOi  are  exclusively  recruited  the  judges,  doc- 
tore,  professors,  and  the  highest  civil  functionaries  of  the  empire. 
The  oi^oiEatiou  of  that  singular  body  was  especially  the  work  of 
Visier  Mahmond,  learned  himself  and  the  friend  of  the  learned. 
The  chain  of  the  ulemas  comprehends  those  who  teach,  and  those 
who  study,  the  functionaries  and  the  candidates.  The  first  all  come 
out  of  the  higher  schools  or  medrettii,  wherein  they  learn  gtammar, 
logic,  mfitaphysics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  astronomy,  then  civil  law, 
dogmatio  doctrine,  the  traditions  of  Uie  Prophet,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Korftn,  in  short,  jurisprudence  and  theology ;  for  those  two 
sciences  make  one  only  amongst  the  Uussatmans )  the  Koran,  the 
traditions  of  the  Prophet,  those  of  the  Ehalifes,  the  hauouns  or 
decrees  of  the  Sultans,  are  at  once  the  sources  of  law  and  of  religions 
doctrine.  In  the  course  of. their  studies  the  candidates  take  sno* 
cessively  the  names  of  thalebi,  stndents,  or  more  commonly  of  sovJttii 
(inflamed  with  zeal),  of  daniichmends  (gifted  with  science),  and  of 
mouIoMffi*  (prepared).  The  grade  of  danuckTrtend  suffioes  to  obtain 
the  posts  of  imatu,  of  naib*  (inferior  judges),  or  of  masters  of  elemen- 
tary schools ;  that  of  Tnouttuim,  gives  access  to  the  functions  of 
mouderrit  (professors  of  medress^,  of  superior  judges  and  of  mol' 
lah*.  All  these  posts,  as  has  been  said,  depend  upon  the  Kadias- 
kars;  bat  since  Mahomet  II.  the  nominations,  to  the  lowest  as 
well  as  to  the  highest,  must  be  coufirmed  by  a  diploma  from  the  Sul- 

'  n*  pritat*  pnperlj  m  called,  that  ia  to  nj,  the  olergj  •[  ths  moaqnsi,  tba  oallcr* 
to  praj"!  thi  iiBui,  wid  tha  prauben,  do  not  enjoj,  probably,  is  uij  Stale  laas  iuflu- 
cuM  than  in  tba  Ottanun  Kmpin] ;  the  teaching  oorpa,  on  the  oontraij,  hu  an  import- 
ana*  and  an  aalhorilT  of  irhioh  an  ezMDjde  ii  uowhsre  alas  Bscn,  China  excepted.  Ton 
Haauner,  lir.  xriii.  p.  SiZ. 
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tui.  The  monderris  are  divided  into  several  categorieB  accordtDg  to 
the  importance  of  their  poet  and  the  natore  of  their  teaching.  They 
are  distingaished  by  the  number  afBxed  to  their  emolument ;  and 
they  are  called  the  twentieth,  the  thirtieth,  the  fortieth,  fiftieth,  six- 
tieth, according  ae  they  receive  20,  30,  40  aspres  per  diem.  The  title 
of  viollah  is  reserved  for  the  highest  fanctioiiariee  of  the  jndicial 
order.  The  first  of  all,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  were  the  Kndiaskers ; 
next  oame  the  chodja  (preceptor  of  the  princes),  the  jndge  of  Con- 
stantinople, then  the  grand  mufU.  This  title  of  mnfti  (interpreter 
of  laws)  designated  the  learned  whose  decision  (fetwa)  constitated 
anthority  in  matters  of  religion  and  jarisprndence ;  snoh  was  the 
sheik  who  anthorized  the  esecntion  of  the  King  of  Bosnia.*  Later, 
the  anthority  of  the  grand  mnftis,  supported  by  religion,  became  omni- 
potent; they  acquired  the  supreme  rank  in  the  body  of  the  alemas, 
and  their  fetnas  often  balanced  the  revered  power  of  the  Saltans. 

This  corporation  of  the  alemas,  bo  strongly  constitnted,  embracing 
all  the  degrees  of  the  administration,  is  uie  most  important  of  the 
inntitntions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  has  powerfnlly  contribnted 
to  maintain,  amongst  the  Ottomans,  in  spite  of  the  contact  with 
Europe,  the  immovable  spirit  of  Islam  in  ^1  its  primitive  rigidity; 
it  still  noorishes  that  religiooa  fanaticism,  that  servile  attachment  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  that  blind  respect  for  tradition,  which  ropalsus 
all  attempt  at  change  and  which  rises  like  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  the  Mussulman  and  the  European  world ;  finally,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  threatening  causes  of  min  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Karumn-NamS  presents  leas  of  interest. 
It  may  however  be  remarked  npon  the  prescriptions  relative  to  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Seraglio,  for  the  fites  of  the  6eTram,t  that  dispo- 
sition  which  characterizes  the  despotism  of  the  East  and  the  person 
of  Mahomet ;  "  It  is  my  will  that  no  one  should  eat  with  My  Imperial 
Majesty.  My  illnstrions  EUicestors  had  formerly  admitted  their  viziers 
to  their  table ;  that  cnstom  I  have  abolished. '  That  notorious  law 
of  faatricide  may  be  specially  instanced  as  a  lasting  testimony  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  Ottoman  usages ;  "  The  nlemas  have  declared  this 
permitted  :  whosoever  of  my  illustrious  sons  or  grandsons  shall  arrive 
at  anpreme  power  may  cause  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  to  assure 
the  repose  of  the  world."  Let  us  add  that  that  barbarous  cnatom. 
has  been  faithfully  observed ;  that  it  was  practised  indeed  before  they 
had  the  brutal  audacity  to  erect  it  into  a  law.  The  proscription  ia 
extended  not  only  to  brothers,  bnt  to  nephews  and  great-nephews  of 
the  Sultans,  imd  the  sons  of  their  daughters ;  it  was  only  to  the 
second  generation  of  the  descendanto  of  the  Sultanas  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  lire. 

As  for  the  third  portion  of  the  code  of  Mahomet,  it  r^ulates  the 
penalty,  that  is  to  say,  the  price  of^  blood  :  "  The  price  of  btood  must 
be  levied  by  the  agents  of  the  police ;  it  shall  be,  for  a  murder,  8,000 

*  Ssa  p.  93.  t  TIm  Etstsr  ol 
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KspreB;  for  an  eye  destroyed,  1,500;  for  a  wonnd  on  the  head, 
50,  ^."    It  was  thns  one  of  the  principal  resonrcea  of  the  treasoiy. 

The  Kanonri'Nami  ia,  with  the  ordinanceB  of  Solyman  the  Mi^ni- 
ficei^  all  the  civil  legislation  of  the  Ottomans.  It  will  be  seen  bj 
that  in  what  a  narrow  circle  the  Kor&n  confines  the  Bocieties  that  it 
forma ;  but  it  mnst  be  added  that  the  Turks,  on  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  Byzantine  empire,  permitted  to  subsist  almost  all  the  laws, 
onstoms,  forms,  ceremonies,  pompons  etiqnette,  the  administrative, 
financial,  and  municipal  systems,  m  short,  it  may  be  said  nearly  all 
tiie  social  state  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  of  the  provisoes  that  were 
for  a  long  time  separated  from  it.  Too  simple,  too  ignonmt,  too 
]nond  to  distingaish  between  the  asefal  or  the  injnrioos,  the  jnst  or 
the  nnJQst,  the  oppressive  or  the  aalntaiT  in  the  subtle,  confused,  des- 
potic, venal,  cormpting  legislation  of  that  empire,  which  had  only 
retained  of  Greece  and  Rome  their  vices  ;  seduced  by  those  traditions 
so  convenient  to  the  arbitrary,  for  oppression,  for  the  anarchy  which 
they  found  everywhere  existing,  they  accepted  all  and  employed  it 
to  their  profit,  without  calculation,  thought  or  reflection  for  the 
fntnre,  anxions  only  to  enjoy  the  present,  as  those  barbarons  con- 
qneroTS  have  always  done.  "  At  the  same  time  that  they  adopted, 
III  its  spirit  i£  not  in  its  details,  the  mode  of  administration  and  of 
impost  m  vigour  amongst  the  Hellenes,  they  recognized  the  privi- 
iegoa  of  the  great  fendatories  of  Bosnia,  Albfuiia,  and  Servia  ;  lastly, 
th^  instituted  themselves  by  degrees,  under  the  name  of  heyloiAt, 
vast  fiefs  fonnded  npon  the  bondage  of  the  peasants,  and  which  en- 
oonraged  the  sipahis,  possesBors  of  xiamett  and  ti-mars,  to  change  their 
right  of  tithe  into  proprietary  right  over  land  and  persons."  * 

In  all  Ottoman  conqneets  there  was  a  distribution  of  forfeited 
l&nds  into  fiefs.  It  was  Mahomet  II.  who  iatrodnced  the  old  feudal 
usages  of  the  Seljnkian  empire.  This  was  called  the  Timariot  system, 
ftod  in  some  respects  it  is  singularly  parallel  with  the  Engliah  feudal 
system.  Large  tracts  of  the  richest  land  having  reverted  to  Qovern- 
meut  by  confiscation,  a  considerable  proportion  was  divided  into  fiefs, 
snd  conferred  on  distinguished  warriors.  The  Timariot  held  his  fief 
on  the  condition  of  serving  the  Saltan  in  compact  with  a  certain 
nnmber  of  followers  proportioned  to  ita  value.  It  was  the  Timariot 
spit«ni,  in  conjunction  with  the  tributes  of  Christian  chiefdom,  which 
mainly  consolidated  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  Lord  Byron  has  an 
allnsion  to  the  feudal  system  of  Turkey  : 

''We  Hoalemi  reck  not  much  of  blood  ; 
But  }et  the  Jine  of  EansDun 
UDchanged.  nochuigf&bla  bath  stood, 
Fiiat  <A  th«  bald  Timuiot  bandit 
That  woo  and  well  on  keep  Lbdi  iMids." 

The  word  npahi  originally  denoted  the  lowest  class  of  Timariot. 

It  was  only  by  means  of  their  fendatories  that  a  small  minority  of 

ocmqnerors,  like  the  English  in  India,  were  enabled  to  retain  their 

*  Hipp.  Draprra,  "  La  Peuple*  do  rAutriche  and  de  la  Tarqaie,"  f.  SOI. 
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ftnthority  over  a  vast  popalation,  with  a  large  sal^eot  element  of 
fthrmerB  and  landed  proprietorB.  The  Christian  cnltivatora,  in  a 
lai^  proportion  of  oaseB,  retained  their  lauds,  paying  revennes  to 
the  Timariot,  who,  in  turn,  rendered  service  to  the  Saltan.  TJnfortn- 
natelj,  as  differences  of  creed  were  added  to  those  of  raoe,  there  was 
never  the  same  fusion  which  took  place  in  'Western  Europe.  The 
Bjetoia  might  be  defectiTe,  and  it  manifested  growing  defect^  bnt  at 
me  same  tune  there  vrere  some  points  on  which  it  fevourahly  con- 
tnuBted  with  the  Western  system.  The  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
rayah  would  be  one  of  greater  comfort  and  aecniity  than  that  of  the 
Euesian  serf  or  French  villein.  Like  the  old  condition  of  baron 
and  knight,  the  feudal  military  organization  of  Turkey  haa  now 
passed  away,  bat  it  survived  nearly  to  onr  own  times,  and  traces  of 
it  still  remain. 

A.  feudal  Bystem  has  two  Bides,  the  military  and  the  territorial.  The 
feudal  militia,  in  oonjunction  with  the  Janissaries,  for  generations 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The  Turkish  feudal 
system  has  to  be  studied  both  in  Asia  and  Europe.  In  Asia  Minor 
we  find  the  same  decay  and  depopulation  as  in  European  Turkey — 
the  fallen  bridge,  the  ruined  caravanserai,. the  thinned  population,  the 
deserted  district.  Mahomet  II.  swept  away  Othoman's  feudal  system 
in  Asia  Minor ;  it  is  a  common  criticism,  however,  that  he  would 
have  done  better  had  he  tried  to  reinvigorate  and  reetore  it.  The 
ruins  of  the  feudal  castle  are  found  in  many  a  sequestered  valley  of 
the  Afiiatio  provinces.  In  Europe  other  causes  have  been  at  work ; 
not  only  lust  and  cruelty,  the  fundamental  vices  of  Islamism,  bat  the 
denial  of  iastice  and  &ir  play  to  Christians,  and  the  blundering 
finance  which  has  been  injurious  to  all  creeds  and  classes.  The  de- 
cline of  cultivation,  credit,  and  popnlation  is  not  essenti&Uy  due  to 
the  fendal  systeni  conseqnent  upon  the  Turkish  conquest,  except  that 
the  fief  not  passing  from  father  to  son  constituted  a  further  great 
barrier  to  improvement.  The  laws  affecting  land  have  always  been 
of  the  moBt  iniquitous  and  Buioidal  description,  esiA  have  &lleti  with 
equal  harshness  on  the  "  infidel "  and  the  "  true  believer."  Eor  two 
months  annually  all  agricnltural  industry  is  paralyzed.  The  tax  is 
paid  in  kind — a  certain  proportion  of  the  annnal  crop.  The  harvest 
waits  the  leisure  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  and  the  most  primitive,  cum- 
brous operations  are  retained  because  they  best  suit  the  convenience 
and  the  precedents  of  government.  It  is  calculated  that  the  Christian 
provinces  could  sustain  fourteen  times  the  present  populaiion.  The 
magnificent  resonrccs  of  Turkey  have  been  an  immense  lure  to  specn- 
lators  in  loans,  bnt  these  resources  can  never  be  developed  under  an 
intensified  system  of  misgovemment.  The  old  feudal  system,  has 
passed  away  without  the  substitution  of  anything  better,  but  with 
the  a^;ravation  of  its  worst  elements.  When  the  soil  is  owned  by 
the  Mussulman,  but  cultivated  by  the  Christian,  the  landlord  farms 
the  taxes  or  combines  with  the  tax-collector.  Even  the  feudal  system 
has  been  ill-«xohanged  for  the  abnormal  monstrosities  that  hav» 
succeeded  it. 
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This  rraalt  ought  not  to  surprise,  if  it  be  considered  that  there  woa 
no  j^reat  moral  difference  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conqnered ; 
the  one  and  the  other  had  been  intermingled  for  two  centuries  in  war, 
peace,  commerce  and  transactioiu  of  every  kind  ;  that  they  had  very 
nearly  the  same  manners,  the  same  capidity,  the  same  corruption  and 
moreoTor  the  same  cruelty  ;  lastly,  that  if  we  regard  the  fundamental 
diiFerence,  that  of  religion,  we  find  that  the  cormpt,  d^enerate, 
deteriorated  Christianity  of  the  eaatem  peoples  had  veiy  nearly 
approached  to  Islamism. 

To  these  consideiations  if  we  add  that  the  Ottoman  armies  were 
ia  great  put  composed,  either  of  ChristianB  converted  by  force  to 
Tulajiiijcm,  like  the  Janissaries,  ;  or  of  Christian  aaziliaries,  like  the 
Serbs,.  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  whom  we  have  seen  so  frequently 
figuring  in  the  r^iks  of  the  Osmanlis  ;  that  the  majority  of  the 
Chand  Viziers,*  statesmen,  generals,  were  of  Christian  race ;  tl^t  almost 
all  administratorB,  collectors  of  imposts,  scribes,  diplomatic  envoys, 
were  Hellenes  or  Slavs ;  finally,  that  "  it  was  a  maxim  of  state  among 
the  Osmanlis,"  says  Uunmer,  "  that  he  must  be  the  son  of  a  Christian 
in  order  to  succeed  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire."  The  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  therefore,  may  be  drawn  by  which  a  clear  under* 
standing  of  the  history  of  the  Ottomans  and  the  prescience  of  their 
destinies  may  be  arrived  at : — "  That  the  Turkish  people  has  been 
formed,  as  originally  was  formed  the  militia  of  the  Janissaries,  which 
was  in  one  respect  the  image  of  Turkey,  by  recruiting  itself  from  the 
Greek,  Slav,  Albanian,  and  Bulgarian  populations,  on  which  violenoe 
imposed  apostacy.  That  if  the  Ottoman  power  trod  under  foot  so 
many  nations,  that  result  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  indolent 
and  stolid  character  of  the  Turkish  race,  but  to  the  spirit  of  finesse 
•nd  address  which  distinguishes  the  Greekand  Slav  peoples,  to  the 
intrgiiditf  of  the  Albanians  and  Dalmatians,  io  the  persevenuice  of 
the  Bosnians  and  Croats ;  in  short,  to  the  valour  and  talent  of  the 
inhalritauts  even  of  the  conquered  countries  ;"  ^  lastly,  that  the  Otto- 
man empire  has  been,  from  the  reasons  just  given  as  well  as  from 
the  evils  and  embacrassments  which  it  has  caused  Europe,  only  the 
rastoration,  transformation,  and  oondnuation  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

*  tTndec  Hahonet  U.,  of  fire  Qnuid  TUten,  four  w«i«  of  ChiuUui  orifin,  two 
Sneki,  Kid  Iwo  Ujiiuu  i  ludor  fialjmui  tbe  0iaa(,  of  ume  Viiign,  eight  von  of 
CLriitiaD  nigiii,  Ac     Tho  Gto  EropBli  wera  Htwtdoniaiii. 

f  Baakf,  "Hist,  do  la  Serolotion  Sorbe;"  Hammsr,  "  ^«t.  of  th«  Otl<ifflui 
^l^ra." 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Buaa  or  Buaiit  II.  Am  or  Bbum  I.  (1481-1520). 

1,  Revolt  and  Adventures  of  Djem. 
Maeoh BT  II.  left  two  aoDH,  Bajazet,  OoTemor  of  Amasia,  and  Djem, 
QoveraoT  of  KaramaniB.  This  FrinOe  Djem,  or  Zizim,  hb  Earopean 
hiatoriaiiB  Iiave  called  him,  was  the  yonngeBt  of  the  two  brothers. 
He  was  then  in  his  twenty-second  year.  Of  lively  and  cultivated 
mind,  an  expert  wrestler,  and  no  mean  poet,  he  had  sncceeded  in 
winning  the  affections  of  the  indocile  people  whom  he  governed,  and 
had  created  for  himself  a  party  from  amongst  the  grandees  of  the 
empire.  The  vizier,  Mahomet  Karamani,  who  had  an  anderstanding 
with  him,  agreed  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Sultan  nntil  his 
snccesaor  was  declared.  He  sent  messengers  to  the  two  princes,  and, 
as  'Mahomet  had  died  at  Scntari,  he  had  his  body  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople in  a  shnt-np  bark,  giving  oat  that  the  Saltan  was  going  to  take 
the  batbs  there  for  the  recovery  of  bis  health.  Bnt  the  people  already 
anspocted  the  tmth — the  adjem-oghlam  (recraiters  of  the  Janissaries) 
enlightened  the  army.  The  Janissaries  immediately  rose  in  arms, 
pillaged  several  qoarters  of  the  city,  and  put  the  vizier  to  death. 
That  militia,  dnring  the  oontinnal  wars  of  the  latter  reigns,  had 
acquired  an  immoderate  importance,  and  began  to  render  itself 
formidable.  Already,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mahomet  II., 
it  had  demanded  tamnltnonsly  tMiditional  pay,  and  the  Sultan,  whilst 
pnnishing  the  ringleaders,  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  exactions 
of  the  soldiers.  That  fatal  example  was  aboat  to  be  renewed ;  it 
passed  into  a  custom,  and  the  bounty  on  their  accession  was  paid  by 
all  the  Sultans  down  to  1774. 

.The  messengers  despatched  to  Djem,  however,  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Beylerbey  of  Anatolia,  bnt  Bajazet  was  warned  in  time;  he 
quitted  his  government,  arrived  in  nine  days  at  Scutari,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  Sultan.  The  Janissaries  went  tamnltaonsly 
to  meet  him.  They  demanded  an  amnesty  for  the  disorders  they  had 
committed,  the  accession  bounty,  the  banishment  of  Mnstapha  Pacha, 
the  favourite  of  the  new  prmce,  and  the  elevation  of  lahak  Bey, 
Governor  of  Constantinople,  to  the  dignity  of  Grand  Vizier.  All 
was  granted,  and  thus  the  tyranny  of  these  new  pretorians  was 
consecrated. 

The  new  Saltan  was  of  a  pacific  character.  la  his  government  of 
Amasia  he  had  lived  surrounded  by  poets  and  writers,  nimself  culti- 
vating letters.  The  Ottoman  historians  call  him  Bajazet  th^  Bofi,  a 
name  which  thej  give  to  learned  men  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
contemplative  existence.     He  was  thrown,  however,  by  the  necessities 
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of  his  position,  and,  so  to  speak,  b;  the  destinies  of  the  Ottom&n 
Bmptre,  into  almost  perpetoal  war.  Djem  had  taken  up  arms, 
marched  npon  Bronasa,  defeated  a  corps  of  2,000  JanisBariea,  and 
.  entered  the  cit^.  Whilst  he  there  installed  his  Coart,  and  was 
making  the  onTinms  recognize  his  sovereigatj,  Bajazot  raised  an 
snny  and  advanced  to  maintain  his  rights.  The  Snltana  Seldjakcha' 
tons,  great-aunt  of  the  two  brothers,  endeavonred  in  vain  to  reconcile 
them.  "  There  is  no  relationship  between  princes,"  was  the  reply  of 
Bajazet.  Djem  divided  his  already  insufficient  forces,  was  defeated 
near  Jenischehr  (20tb.  Jnne,  1482),  and  compelled  to  flee  towards 
Karamania.  Thenoe  he  sought  refuge  in  the  States  of  the  Saltan  of 
£gjpt.  Bajazet,  after  having  pursued  hini  for  several  days,  regained 
his  capital.  In  passing  before  Broussa,  the  Janissaries  demanded 
that  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  pillf^  as  a  pnnishmont  for 
having  acknowledged  Djem ;  the  Snltan,  after  having  Larangned 
them,  was  constrained  to  treat  with  the  mutineers,  and  distributed 
1,000  aspres  per  man  in  order  to  ransom  the  city. 

The  following  year,  Djem  returned  from  Cairo  to  Aleppo,  and 
allied  himself  with  Kasim  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Karunan  princes. 
Several  Ottoman  governors  took  part  with  him,  and  Konieb  was 
besieged.  But  fortune  was  again  favonrable  to  Bajazet,  thanks  to 
the  ability  of  Keduk  Ahmed,  the  conqueror  of  Eafia  and  Otranto, 
and  Djem  found  himself  compelled  to  raise  the  siege ,  of  Konieli. 
The  Governor  of  Angara  was  defeated  and  slain ;  desertion  spread 
itself  throughout  the  army  of  the  rebel  prince,  and  be  was  forced  to 
flee  a  second  time.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Bajazet,  proposing  an 
equal  share  of  territory ;  the  Sultan  replied, — "  The  bride  of  the 
empire  cannot  be  shiu^d.  Let  my  brother  cease  to  pinnae  hia 
horse's  hoofs  in  Mussulman  blood ;  let  him  content  himself  with  his 
legitimate  revenneB,  and  expend  them  at  Jemsalem."  Djem  re- 
fused, and  preferred  rather  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
enemies  of  the  empire.  As  for  Kasim  Bey,  he  nuide  his  submission, 
and  all  Karaniania  was  pacified ;  but  Keduk  Ahmed,  who  had  con- 
ducted that  war,  having  rendered  himself  odions  to  Bajazet  alike 
Iw  his  pride  and  popnlaritr,  was  put  to  death.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  the  Grand  Yizier,  Ishak  Bey :  the  latter  was  deposed  and  replaced 
by  Daoud,  beylerbey  of  Anatolia. 

Djem,  however,  had  nudertaken  to  raise  the  Ottoman  provinces 
in  Europe  with  the  aid  of  the  Christian  Powers,  and,  with  that 
intention,  one  of  his  secret  agents  was  despatched  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  Bhodes.  The  surprise  of  the  knights  was  extreme ;  they, 
however,  promised  the  Prince  an  hononrable  reception  and  a  secure 
retreat.  On  the  23rd  of  Jnly,  1482,  a  galley  of  tke  Order  brought 
him  to  Rhodes,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp.  Soon  after 
agents  from  the  Saltan  arrived,  charged  to  make  magnificent  offers, 
and  negotiations  were  also  entered  upon  with  them.  Bat  first,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  fugitive  Prince  which  secured  great 
advantages  to  the  Order,  shontd  Djem  be  one  day  established ;  then, 
under  pretext  that  he  was  not  in  safety  at  Bhodes,  they  made  him 
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take  his  dep&rtnre  for  France.  Some  dajv  after  he  had  set  ont  the 
knights  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Snltan,  by  which  the  hitter  engaged 
to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Order  during  his  life,  and  to  paj  to  it 
an  annual  pension  of  45,000  dacats  for  ksejtiog  his  brother  in  cdb- 
tody.  That  treaty  was  a  manifest  Tiolation  of  that  made  with  Diem, 
a  perfidy  so  mnch  the  more  odious,  that  it  was  stipendiary.  The 
Pope,  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  vain 
demanded  that  the  Prinoe  should  be  set  at  liberty,  hoping  to  make 
him  assist  in  the  weakening  of  the  Ottomaji  power ;  but  the  Grand 
Master,  won  over  by  the  fresh  promises  or  Qatteries  of  the  Saltan, 
einded  all  their  entreaties. 

ArriTed  at  Nice,  the  Ottoman  Prince  coold  no  longer  dissemble  with 
himself  that  he  was  not  a  captive ;  the  greater  part  of  his  saite  was 
taken  from  him  and  sent  back  to  Rhodes.  From  Nice  he  was  tnuD» 
ferred  snccessirely  to  Ghamb^,  to  Puy,  and  to  Bourganeof.  During 
seven  years  he  was  dragged  from  one  stronghold  to  another,  gnarded 
with  increased  rigonr.  At  l^gth,  in  1489,  the  Grand  Master  delivered 
him  np  to  Pope  Innocent  vlll.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  his 
snocessor,  the  infamous  Alexander  Borgia,  proposed  to  the  Sultan  to 
keep  his  brother  captive  for  an  annual  payment  of  40,000  dncats,  or 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  murder  for  300,000  dncats  promptly  paid  down. 
Whilst  that  bargam  was  under  debate,  Italy  was  invaded  by  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  threatened  with  Berioua 
troubles. 

The  Quixotic  Charles  VIII.  had  dreamed  of  the  oonquest  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem :  the  submission  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  was  destined  to  be  only  the  prelude  to  that  gigantic  expe* 
dition,  for  which  the  French  chivalry  had  been  convoked  as  for  the 
ancient  crusades.  A  son  of  Thomas  Paleeologns  had  sold  to  the 
young  French  King  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  the  East.  The  Grand 
Master  of  Rhodes  was  to  conunand  the  army  when  it  should  arrive 
in  Greece ;  several  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  promised  to  contribute 
to  the  expedition  either  their  money  or  their  soldiers.  Agents  had 
been  sent  to  rouse  up  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Allwnia;  arms  and 
.  money  had  been  distributed  among  those  countries ;  the  Archbishop 
of  DnrazEO  and  the  Mirditee  were  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy ;  the 
ronte  of  the  French  was  marked  out  from  Otranto  to  Avlona,  from 
Avlona  to  Byzantium,  throi^h  the  Albanian  and  Greek  populations, 
whose  concurrence  was  hoped  for.  Finally,  they  reckoned  upon 
Djem  in  person,  whom  Charles  Till,  claimed,  to  disquiet  Bajacet 
and  ^ect  a  diversion,  by  rekindling  civil  war  in  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. 

At  the  news  of  Chsrles's  march  into  Italy,  where  the  people 
hailed  him  with  the  titles  of  Defender  of  the  Church  and  Liberator 
of  the  Faith,  terror  and  hope  spread  through  the  East;  the  Greeks 
took  up  arms ;  the  Turks  evacuated  their  positions  in  Albania. 
"  Bajazet,"  says  an  historian,  who  blindly  repeats  a  popular  rumour, 
"  Bajazet  took  such  a  fright  that  he  collected  all  his  ileet  to  escape 
into  Asia."    But  the  Pope,  the  Republic  of  Yenice,  and  Ferdinand 
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of  NapleB,  in  order  to  oppose  tte  Fiencb  oonqneat,  solioitod  the 
Sultan  to  make  a  descent  upon  Iteiy.  AlesEtoder  YI.,  besieged  by 
the  French  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angdo,  and  constnuned  to  deliver 
np  his  captive,  gave  him  up,  but  poisoned ;  lastly,  the  Venetians 
arrested  the  depnties  whom  the  Greeks  and  Albanians  sent  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  forwarded  their  papers  to  tbe  Saltan,  who, 
instructed  in  all  the  details  of  tlie  conspiracy,  extinguished  it  in  tbe 
blood  of  40,000  Christians.  Djem  died  at  Naples,  whither  he  had 
followed  the  French  airmy  (24th  Febmary,  149S).  His  body,  de- 
posited first  at  Qaeta,  was  some  years  after  transported  to  Gallipoli, 
and  thence  to  Bronssa,  to  the  bnrial-place  of  the  first  Sultans.  The 
remembrance  of  his  miafortnnes,  of  bis  long  captivity,  and  of  his 
romantic  love  for  the  beantifnl  Hellene,  daogbter  of  tbe  Castellan  of 
Saaaenage,  was  long  afterwards  preserved  in  Franco. 


2.  Expeditums  in  Sungan/,  Moldama,  and  Aria  Minor. 

The  captivity  of  Djem,  and  the  events  ooneeqnent  npon  it,  oon- 
tribnted  to  multiply  the  relations  of  the  Ottomans  with  West«m 
Gnrope.  That  fact  constitutes  the  most  important  feature  of  Bajazet's 
reign ;  for  that  long  reign  is  only  occupied  with  expeditions  on  the 
frontiers,  of  no  great  brilliance  or  interest.  In  Hungary  and  Bosnia 
the  war  was  very  nearly  permanent—^  war  of  pillage  and  atrocities, 
in  which  Kinis,  Jaxich,  Tekeli,  and  other  Christian  chiefa  rivalled 
the  Turkish  pachas  in  ferocity ;  every  year  both  shores  of  the  Danube 
were  devastated  far  and  vride. 

In  1483  the  Snltan  had  directed  personally  an  expedition  upon 
the  Hungarian  frontiers;  but  that  was  a  mere  military  promenade, 
in  the  sequel  of  which  he  renewed  for  five  ^ears  the  truce  concluded 
with  the  King  of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  bis  lieutenants 
attacked  Herzegovina.  That  province,  which  was  only  a  dependence 
of  Bosnia,  was  subjected  without  resistance  and  incorporated  in  tbe 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  1484  Bajazet  tnmed  his  arms  against  Mol- 
davia, and  seized  upon  Kilia  and  Akerman ;  at  the  siege  of  this  latter 
place  appeared  as  auxiliaries  50,000  Tartars  from  tbe  Crimea,  led  hj 
the  Khan  Mengli  Oheiai. 

The  year  1486  saw  the  commeDcement  of  a  more  serious  war. 
Since  the  latter  years  of  Mahomet  the  Second's  reign  misunder- 
standings had  arisen  between  the  Ottomans  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
they  were  renewed  on  the  subject  of  certain  Tnrkoman  tribes  located 
in  Cilicia,  towards  Tarsus  and  Adana.  Those  tribes  being  in  strife 
-with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countTy,  their  chiefs  at  length  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Sultan  of  Fgypt,  and  aided  him  to  render  himself 
master  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  country.  The  Qovemor  of 
Earamania  received  orders  to  oppose  those  usurpations ;  but  his  army 
being  thrice  defeated,  the  Grand  Vizier  took  command  of  it  himself 
(1487).     The  Egyptians  not  the  less  obtained  a  great  victory  between 
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Adana  and  Tivtbub,  and  pillaged  the  Ottoman  camp.  Bajaset  was 
meditating  taking  himaeti  tbe  direction  of  that  war,  wheii  the  Bey 
of  Tnnis  proposed  to  mediate  between  the  two  MnaenJman  princes. 
An  honoarable  peace  pat  an  end  to  hostilities  (1491). 

In  1492  the  war  recommenced  orertly  with  Hojo^ary.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  tronUes  which  agitated  ^at  coontry  after  tbedeat£ 
of  MatUiiaB  Corvinns,  the  Stdbui  attempted  to  Barprise  Belgrade; 
he  failed,  but  the  marauding  of  his  troops  did  not  the  lass  desolate 
TransylTania,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Illyria,  Camiola,  and  Stjria.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  sent  reinforcements  to  these  aufortanate  prtv 
vinces,  and  the  Tnrka  wore  defeated  at  Villach  ;  they  took  their  re- 
Tenge  the  year  following  (1493)  at  Udwine,  where  25,000  Hungarians 
perished.  In  1494,  whilet  they  were  desolating  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  Kinis  and  the  HnngarianB  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank, 
homed  the  sabnrbe  of  Semendria  and  bronght  back  from  Belgrade 
troops  of  prisoners  with  an  immense  booty.  Lastly,  in  1495,  peace 
was  momentarily  re-established,  and  the  pillaging  I'urkB  threw  ^em. 
selves  upon  the  Venetian  provinoes. 


3.  Firtt  Selations  with  Susda. — War  with  the  Venetian!. 

At  this  epoch  commenced  the  first  relations  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire with  Bnssia.  From  the  ninth  ceatnry,  and  chiefly  nnder  the 
first  successors  of  Burik,  the  Bnssians  had  rendered  themselves  for- 
midable to  the  Greek  Empire.  They  had  ravaged  tlie  Wallachiao 
provinces,  occupied  Bnlgana,  and  even  menaced  Constantinople.  It 
was  a  conseqaence  of  these  expeditions  that  they  embraced  Christi- 
anity ;  they  received  it  with  the  Greek  schism,  whioh  they  have  re- 
tained. Divided  later  into  a  great  namber  of  principalities,  Bnssia 
became  almost  entirely  subjected  to  the  Mongols.  At  length,  in  1481, 
Ivan  III.,  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  freed  himself  from  the  Tartar 
domination,  reunited  under  his  authority  the  greater  part  of  the 
prinoipalities,  and  became,  in  a  word,  the  veritable  creator  of  the 
BuBsian  Empire.  In  1492  he  made  friendly  propositions  to  the 
Sultan  through  the  medium  of  the  Khan  of  the  Chdmea,  his  ally.  In 
1495  a  Moscovite  ambeesador  appeared  at  Constantinople,  and  four 
yeara  after  a  second  envoy  obtained  commercial  privil^es  for  the 
Russian  merchants. 

Bajaeet  entered  into  pacific  relations  also  with  Poland.  In  1490 
he  concluded  with  John  Albert,  third  Prince  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty, 
a  treaty  which  was  renewed  in  1493. 

But  three  years  after  that  good  tmderetanding  was  interrupted 
through  both  princes  contending  for  the  suzerainty  of  Moldavia. 
John  Albert  having  invaded  that  countiy  the  Turks  drove  him  out, 
and  made  two  irruptions  into  Poland,  seconded  by  the  Prince  of 
Moldavia,  Bogdan,  who  made  his  submission  to  the  Porte.  They 
devastated   the  country,  burned  several  towns,  pillaged  JaroslaT, 
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ftnd  were  oviy  arrested  by  {amine  and  cold,  which  decimated  their 
army. 

At  the  same  period  a  rapture  took  place  between  the  Saltan  and 
the  Tenetians.  A  Tnrkish  fleet  and  army  were  sent  against  Lepanto  j 
a  naval  combat,  fonght  near  Sapienza,  opened  the  entrance  of  the 
^If  to  the  fleet;  the  city,  menaced  by  sea  and  land,  enrrendered. 
At  the  same  time,  Iskender  Pacha,  Governor  of  Bosnia,  invaded 
Prinli,  crossed  the  Isonzo,  and  ravi^ed  the  Venetian  territory  ;  his 
cavalry  pushed  even  beyond  Ta^liamento  and  appeared  tinder  the 
walls  of  Yioenza.  In  the  following  campaign  the  Venetians  seised 
npon  Cephalonia,  and  bnmed,  at  Previsa,  a  squadron  of  forty  Turk- 
ish ehips ;  bnt  later,  they  lost  Uodon,  Coron,  and  Navarino. 

In  diiB  peril,  the  Venetians  implored  the  aid  of  Christendom,  and 
a  kind  of  cmsade  rennited  for  awhile  the  Pope,  and  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Hongary.  Navarino  was  retaken,  then  a  second 
time  lost ;  the  French  galleys  and  those  of  the  Pope  crossed  into  the 
Archipelago,  besieged  Mitylene,  and  hnmed  some  Tnrkish  vessels ; 
another  sqnadron  seized  npon  St.  Manre.  In  turn,  the  Tnrks 
captnred  Onrazzo.  However,  the  war  upon  the  Hungarian  frontier 
having  proved  disastrous,  Bajazet  himself  made  overtures  for  peaoe; 
Md  two  treaties  were  conclnded,  in  1502  with  Venice,  in  1503  with 
ry,  in  which  all  the  Christian  States  were  comprised. 


i  Bevolt  of  the  Sons  of  Bajazet.— EU  Death. 

The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Bajazet  II.  were  troubled  by  the 
ambitions  pretensions  of  his  sons.  He  had  had  eight,  of  whom  three 
mrvired  him — Korkud,  Ahmed,  and  Selim.  The  first  passionately 
devoted  to  letters  and  the  arte,  a  protector  of  learned  men,  and  a 
friend  of  peace,  displeased  the  soldiers }  the  Sultan  even  was  little 
disposed  to  designate  him  as  his  saccessor,  and  leaned  visibly  in 
tvront  of  Ahmed.  Ahmed  reckoned,  moreover,  among  hie  partisans 
the  Grand  Yizier,  Ali  Pacha,  and  the  most  influential  personages  in 
the  divan.  But  the  third  son  of  Bajazet,  Selim,  by  his  martial 
bearing,  by  his  decided  inclination  for  war,  and  also  by  hiB  marked 
attention  to  the  soldiery,  had  won  the  favour  of  the  army,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Janiasariee.  A  struggle  appeared  imminent.  Bajazet, 
to  prevent  it  breaking  out,  distributed  the  chief  governments  amongst 
his  sons  ;  Korkud  had  that  of  Tekieh,  Ahmed  that  of  Amaeia,  Selim 
that  of  Trebizonde.  Solyman,  the  young  son  of  Selim,  was  also  made 
governor  of  KaSa. 

This  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Selim ;  he  aban> 
doned,  without  orders,  his  government  to  repair  to  KaSa,  where  he 
brought  about  an  understanding  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 
He  was  ordered  to  return  to  hia  government.  To  this  he  replied  by 
asking  for  a  government  in  IDurope,  in  order,  he  said,  to  be  more 
within  reach  of  conferring  with  his  father.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the 
Sultan,  he  openly  rsrvolted,  and  marched  towards  Boumelia.    Bajazet 
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hoped  to  intimidate  the  rebel  by  sending  an  army  against  him ; 
bnt  Selim.  stood  firm,  and  it  was  the  Snltan's  army  that  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  avoid  an  engagement.  The  Saltan  then 
treated  irith  hia  son,  and  gave  him  the  goremment  of  Semendria 
and  of  Widdin  (1511). 

Setim.  was  slowly  directing  his  steps  towards  his  new  residenoe, 
when  he  learned  that  Korknd  had  seized  npon  the  government  of 
Saron-Ehan,  to  be  nearer  the  capital  also.  At  this  news,  Selini  fell 
back  and  entered  Adrianople  as  a  sovereign.  Bajazet,  yielding  to 
the  representations  ot  his  ministers,  resolved  to  pnnish  his  son ;  a 
collision  took  place  near  Tchorli,  and  Selim,  defeated,  fled  to  the 
Crimea.  The  Jaaistaries  then  revolted,  and  forced  the  Snlten  to 
recall  hia  son  to  the  goyemment  of  Semendria.  The  Prince  having 
set  ont  on  his  way  thither,  they  went  to  meet  him,  and  conducted 
him  as  it  were  in  trinmph  to  Constantinople.  Some  days  after 
(25th  April,  1512),  they  carried  him  to  the  Seraglio  with  thesipahia 
and  a  great  conconroe  of  people.  "  What  do  yon  want  F  "  asked 
Bajazet.  "Onr  Padischah  is  old  and  sick!"  was  the  reply;  "We 
would  have  Selim  Snltan."  "  I  cede  the  empire  to  him,"  answered 
Bajazet ;  "  and  may  Ood  bless  his  reign  !  "  He  then  went  and  shnt 
himself  np  in  the  old  Seraglio,  abandoniiw  the  new  to  his  son. 
Twen^  days  after  he  set  ont  for  Dimotika,  hia  birthplace,  where  he 
wished  to  die.  He  expired  on  his  way  thither  (May  26).  Several 
historians  accnse  Selim  of  having  poisoned  him. 

The  reign  of  Bajazet  forms  a  resting-place  in  the  ascending  period 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  mnst  be  specially  attributed  to  the 
character  of  the  prince.  His  pacific  and  easy-tempered  disposition 
was  in  disagreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  the  wars  also 
which  he  waged  against  the  Christians  were  above  all  inspired  by 
religions  motives.  He  cansed  the  dnat  that  had  gathered  on  his 
garmento  during  those  holy  expeditions  to  be  collected,  and  ordered 
that  it  should  be  placed  nnder  his  head  when  in  his  ooflin  in  order  to 
conform  to  that  maxim  of  the  Prophet: — "He  whose  feet  are  covered 
with  dnst  in  the  paths  of  the  Lord  ahall  be  preserved  from  the  fire 
eternal." 


5.  Sdim  I.  (1512-1520).— TTar  witk  Penia. 
Baised  to  the  throne  by  the  Janissaries,  whose  darling  he  was, 
Selim  cansed  3,000  asprea,  or  fifty  dncata  per  man,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them.  A  sandjak-bey,  emboldened  by  the  occasion,  asked 
for  au  increase  of  pay — Setim  etmck  oB  his  head  with  one  stroke  of 
his  sabre.  Then,  leaving  to  Solyman,  bis  son,  the  government  of  the 
capital,  he  hastened  into  Asia  Minor,  where  two  sons  and  seven 
grandsons  of  Bajazet  menaced  his  power.  Whilst  a  aqnadronwatehed 
the  coasts,  he  marched  against  his  brother  Ahmed,  and  pnrsned  him 
fmitlessly  beyond  Angora.  On  passing  Bronssa  he  fonnd  thereinfive 
of  his  nephews ;  he  ordered  them  to  be  pat  to  dentil.     One  of  them. 
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ft  child  of  tender  jeare,  threw  himself  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  the 
executioner ;  another,  twenty  years  old,  defended  himself  with  all  the 
energy  of  deapair;  8«lim  had  their  execntion  remorseleeely  carried 
ont. 

Kortad,  his  yonnger  brother,  was  residing  peaceably  at^Magnesia  in 
his  goTenunent  of  Ssron-Khan ;  Selim  repaired  thither  secretly  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  him,  and  the  Prince  had  scarcely  time  to 
effect  his  escape.  He  wandered  during  several  weeks  in  the  Tekieh 
moontains,  was  discovered  in  his  retreat,  and  pnt  to  death.  Lastly, 
Ahmed,  after  having  employed  the  winter  in  collecting  troops,  entered 
upon  a  campaign  at  the  commencement  of  1513.  Victor  at  Ermeni, 
he  gave  his  brother  time  to  repair  his  losses,  was  conqnered  in  tnm 
near  Jenischehr  (24th  April),  captnred  in  his  flight,  and  pat  to 
defttb. 

Seated  firmly  on  the  throne  by  those  seven  murders,  Selim  ra. 
tnmed  to  Adrianople,  where  he  received  the  homsige  of  the  tributary 
Princes,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Yenice,  Hunrary,  Mnscovy,  and 
£gypt.  The  truces  were  renewed  with  all  the  European  States ;  it 
was  towards  Asia  that  the  new  Sultan  turned  his  gaze. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Bajazet's  reign  an  important  revolution  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  East — a  revolution  at  once  political  and 
religions,  which  reawakened  the  sleeping  quarrel  of  the  Shiites  and 
Snnnites,  and  raised  upon  the  rains  of  the  Tartar  and  Turkoman 
Empires  the  new  Persian  Empire  of  the  8eaji». 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  tiiere  lived 
at  Erdebil  a  Shiite  sheik,  renowned  for  his  sanctity,  named  Ssafieddin. 
It  was  from  his  name  that  his  descendants  took  their  title  of  Stafie 
or  Bojit.  They  inherited  the  religious  anthority  which  this  sheik 
had  acquired,  uid  songht  to  fonnd  upon  it  a  political  domination. 
For  more  thtta  a  century  their  efforts  were  nnfmitfuL  At  leD^h, 
one  of  them,  Ismail,  towtuds  the  vear  1400,  commenced  the  celebrity 
of  his  family.  The  religious  antnority  he  had  acquired  became  per- 
petuated in  his  descendants.  His  great  Erandaon,  Djoun4id,  first 
attempted  to  make  use  of  it  to  acquire  political  power.  Protected 
1^  Onzonn-Hassau,  the  conqueriog  Prince  of  the  White  Sheep,  he 
collected  followers  and  launched  himself  upon  a  life  of  warlike 
adventure.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Prinoe  of  Chirvao. 
His  son  Haider  trod  in  his  footsteps  and  perished  similarly  in  1488. 
He  left  a  sou  named  lam^,  who,  about  1500,  undertook  to  avenge 
his  father  and  grandfather,  and  founded  the  fortunes  of  his  house. 
Half  warrior,  half  prophet,  mingling  the  Shiite  doctrine  with  some 
new  maxims,  he  assembled  upon  the  frontiers  of  Tekieh  and  of 
Hamid  a  great  concourse  of  Shiites,  hurried  them  away  to  the  conquest 
of  Chirvan,  and  succeeded  therein.  He  next  intervened  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  gnmdsons  of  Onzonn-Hassan,  profited  by  them  and 
established  the  seat  of  his  power  at  Tebriz,  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  the  dynasty  of  the  White  Sheep.  Then  he  subdued  Irak- 
Arabi  on  the  West,  Khor&ssan  on  the  East,  Diarbekir  wherein  still 
remained  a  last  representative  of  the  OuEOun.Hassan  race ;  and  one 
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of  his  Emirs  seized  npon  Bagdad.  In  1510  he  added  to  Ms  empire 
FaraiBtan  and  Aderbaidjan ;  destroyed,  the  year  following,  the  State 
of  the  Uabeka  upon  the  Oxne,  and  extended  his  dominatioii  from,  the 
Persian  Qnlf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  sonrces  of  the  Euphrates 
to  heyond  the  Oxub. 

This  new  power  was  jnst  reaching  its  apogee,  when  the  revolt  of 
the  sons  of  Bajazet  II.  broke  out ;  the  adherents ,  of  Ismail  profited 
by  it  to  harass  the  Ottoman  frontiers ;  the  Schah  himself  qnarrelled 
with  Selim  ;  he  took  part  with  Ahmed  and  offered  an  asylum  to  his 
fngitave  sons;  lastly,  he  solicited  the  Snltan  of  Egypt  to  form  a 
league  against  the  new  sovereign  of  the  Ottomans.  Bat  already 
Sehm  was  preparing  to  asenme  the  offensive.  The  doctrines  of  IsmaU 
being  widely  spread  in  the  conterminous  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
and  especially  in  the  Tekieh  and  the  Hamid,  all  the  votaries  were 
Bonght  for,  an  exact  censas  of  them  taken  with  the  most  profound 
secreey,  aiid  then  a  general  massacre  was  ordered :  40,000  heretics 
perished  in  one  day.  It  was  the  St.  Bartholomew  of  the  Unssnl- 
mans;  hut  massacres  are  such  common  thipgs  in  the  history  of 
Eastern  peoples,  that  this  one  has  no  more  celebnty  than  many  others, 
and  is  lost  in  the  muttiplioity  of  those  great  crimes. 

After  that  massacre,  war  was  announced  in  the  divan,  and  the  army 
entered  upon  a  campaign  (Uarch  1514).  It  was  a  holy  war.  The 
grand  mufti  declared  it  even  obligatory,  adding  that  the  death  of 
a  Shiito  was  more  agreeable  to  God  than  that  of  sixty  and  ton 
Christians. 

Selim  sent  his  enemy  a  threatening  message ;  Ismail  replied  to  it  by 
a  letter  in  torms  sufficiently  measured ;  it  ended  by  saying:  "  Yoor 
letter  is  nnworthy  of  a  Snltan ;  it  ia  doubtless  the  work  of  some 
secretary  intoxicated  with  opium."  The  Saltan,  infuriated,  caused  the 
bearer  of  the  message  to  be  massacred.  Meanwhile,  Ismail  himself 
changed  into  a  desert  all  the  country  which  the  Ottoman  army  had 
to  traverse;  thus,  when  that  army  of  140,000  men  reached  the 
frontier,  it  found  itself  at  close  quarters  with  famine;  Ismail  retired 
before  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  insults  and  provocations  of  Selim,  ha 
Tefused  any  engagement.  The  Tnrkish  army  murmured ;  a  part  of 
it  was  compuleorily  left  by  the  way ;  at  length,  the  Janissaries 
loudly  demanded  a  retreat.  At  the  first  outery,  the  Sulten  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  them  and  overwhelmed  them  with  reproaches. 
"  Let  the  cowaa-ds,"  said  he,  "  sepuate  themselves  from  the  brave 
men  who  have  taken  up  the  sword  and  quiver  1"  Their  enthuaiasni 
rekindled  at  his  voice,  and  the  march  was  directed  towards  Tebriz. 
Borne  days  after  it  waa  reported  that  the  Schah,  tired  of  retreating, 
awaited  battle  in  the  valley  of  Tchaldiran.  It  was  there  that  » 
decisive  action  was  fought  (23rd  August,  1514).  The  Ottoman  army 
arrived  fatigued  ;  the  viziers  advised  that  some  rest  should  be  given 
it;  the  deftordar  Piri-Pacha  insisted  that  battle  should  be  delivered 
without  delay.  That  was  the  making  of  his  fortone.  The  fight 
immediately  began,  and  the  Ottoman  artillery  gave  them  the  victory. 
IsmtJl  very  nearly  perished  in  the  action ;  he  fled  precipitately  as  f&r 
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as  Tebrii,  bat  dared  not  tLere  await  the  enemy.  Tebm  opened  its 
g&tes  'nthont  resistance  ;  the  Snlten  made  his  entrance  therein  on 
the  4th  September.  He  seized  upon  the  Schah's  treasnres  and 
cftneed  the  moat  skilful  artisans  of  the  city  to  be  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

After  a  halt  of  eight  days,  he  resumed  the  pnranit  of  iBmail ;  bnt 
having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  his  soldiers  refused  to 
advance  further.  Winter  was  approaching  and  proTiaions  were 
wanting ;  he  was  compelled  t«  yield ;  bnt  the  Grand  Vizier  was  dis* 
missed.  After  reducing  in  his  retreat  several  fortresses,  the  Sultan 
trava«ed  Georgia  and   Armenia,  and  went   to    pass   the  winter  in 


Hostilities  recommenced  in  the  spring  ;  bnt  they  were  confined  to 
the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Koumach  and  the  conquest  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Sonlkadr  (1515).  Selim  returned  to  Constantinople, 
leaving  to  his  lieutenants  the  care  of  continuing  the  war.  The  tiift- 
toriographer  Idris  displayed  remarkable  activity  therein.  The  Kurds, 
Eenlons  Sunnites,  were  raised-  the  chief  towns  of  the  Diabekir  sub- 
mitted almost  withont  resistance ;  and  when  IsmsTl,  who  had  re-entered 
Tebriz,  entered  upon  a  campaign,  the  Ottoman  troops  in  concert  with 
the  population  of  the  conntry,  snccessfnlly  repulsed  him.  The 
struggle  was  prolonged  nntil  the  following  year;  the  capture  of 
Mardin  (1515) ;  that  of  OSa  (the  ancient  Edossa),  of  Haka  and  of 
Moral,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Diarbekir.  To  Idris  was  confided 
the  task  of  organizing  that  new  province ;  and  he,  well  knowing  how 
to  treat  with  caution  the  jealous  independence  of  the  Kurds,  left  the 
antbority  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs  of  tribes,  and,  by  that  means, 
secnred  the  Ottoman  domination  in  those  countries. 


6.  Conqvett  of  Egypt. — Death  and  Character  of  Sdim. 
The  war  was  scarcely  terminated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  ere 
already  Selim  prepared  for  a  more  important  enterprise.  For  a  long 
time  the  Sultans  of  the  Osmanlis  had  borne  envy  and  hatred  to  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt.  The  latter,  who  had  kept  the  Khalifea  in  captivity 
and  bore  the  title  of  "  Servantt  of  the  aoly  Oitiea,"  attributed  to 
themselves  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  all  the  princes  of  Islam ;  they 
had  often  been  irritated  at  the  depredations  of  the  Ottomans 
upon  the  frontiers  of  their  States;  lastly,  Kanson-Ohawri,  Sal- 
tan of  Caiit),  had  made  alliance  with  the  Shah  Ismail  and  was 
Ereparing  to  bring  him  aid.  Selim  resolved  to  ntake  war  npon 
im,  and  caased  his  aggrcssiou  to  be  justified  by  a  fetwa  of  the 
Grand  Mufti.  "  If  a  fffldishah,"  asked  Selim,  "  engaged  in  a  holy 
war  for  the  destruction  of  the  impious,  encounters  obstacles  in  the 
succour  lent  to  the  impious  by  anouier  padishah,  does  the  law  permit 
the  former  to  strike  down  the  latter?"  The  Mufti  replied:  "He 
who  aids  the  impiona  is  himself  impious."  Immediately  war  was 
declared,  and  Syria  invaded.     The  Egyptian  Sultan  attempted  to 
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negotiate,  and  offered  his  mediation  between  Ismail  and  Selim ;  his 
amb(»8ador  had  all  his  retinae  massacred,  and  was  ignominionslj  sent 
back.  He  then  marched  to  meet  the  Ottomans.  The  two  armies 
came  to  blows  near  Aleppo,  in  the  plain  of  Dabik,  where  stands, 
according  to  the  Mussulmans,  the  tomb  o£  King  David.  The  discord 
which  reigned  amongst  the  Hamelnkes  brought  about  their  defeat : 
the  djelbans,  Mamelokes  of  the  first  cla^s,  jealons  of  those  of  the 
third,  or  kortwns,  refnsed  to  take  part  in  the  action.  The  powerful 
artillerT'  of  tbe  Ottomans  in  the  end  gave  them  the  victory.  The 
Bnltan  Qhawri,  who  was  eighty  years  old,  perished  in  the  retreat. 

That  victory  gave  the  whole  of  Syria  to  Selim.  He  entered  Aleppo, 
the  governor  of  which.  Chair  Bey,  made  his  volnntaiy  sabmission; 
and  in  the  great  mosqtie  of  that  ci^  he  beard,  for  the  first  time, 
added  to  hie  titles  that  of  "  ServMit  of  the  Two  Holy  Cities."    Hama 

g^oiphsnia),  Hems  (Emesa),  and  Damascns  opened  their  gates.  The 
nltan  placed  governors  therein,  received  benevolently  the  learned 
men,  visited  the  sheiks,  enriched  and  repsired  the  mosqnes,  partion- 
larly  the  great  mosqne  of  Damasoas,  the  most  magnificeat  edifice  of 
Islamism. 

However,  the  Uamelnkes  had  elected  a  new  prince,  Tonman-Bey. 
Belim  sent  him  an  offer  of  peace  on  condition  that  he  wonld  acknow- 
ledge the  Ottoman  snzerainty.  At  the  moment  when  his  envoys 
quitted  audience  of  the  prince,  a  Mameluke,  indignant  at  their  pro- 
posals, rushed  upon  and  killed  them.  War  was  instantly  declared. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1516,  a  first  engagement  took  place  npon 
the  Syrian  frontier.  The  Mamelukes  were  again  defeated,  and  the 
towns  of  Bamla  and  Oaza,  which  had  risen  at  their  approach,  were 
punished  bv  the  massacre  of  their  inhabitants.  The  Ottoman  army 
set  oat  on  its  march  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in  ten  days  crossed 
the  desert  that  separates  Egypt  from  Syria,  in  spite  of  continual 
attacks  from  the  AJabe,  and  on  the  22nd  January,  1517,  found  itself 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  at  some  distance  from  Cairo.  The  fight 
was  abont  to  begin  when  a  detachment  of  horsemen,  all  clad  in  st«el, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  centre  of  the  Ottoman  army,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Sultan.  This  was  Tonman-Bey  and  the  boldest 
of  his  followers.  They  had  determined  to  lay  hands  on  Selim,  but 
fell  into  an  error  br  mistaking  him  for  the  Grand  Tizier  Sinan  Bey, 
whom  the  Mameluke  Snitan  slew  with  his  own  hand.  Notwith- 
standing that,  the  Mamelukes  lost  the  battle.  Eight  days  after,  the 
Ottomans  entered  Cairo.  The  vanquished  defended  themselves 
from  street  to  street,  &om  house  to  honse,  during  three  days  and 
three  nights ;  at  last  they  surrendered  conditionally  on  the  promise 
of  an  amnesty.  They  were  almost  all  massacred,  and  with  them 
80,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tonman-Bey  had  withdrawn  beyond  the  Nile,  and,  seconded  by 
the  Arabs,  he  carried  on  a  war  of  skirmishes  to  which  there  appeared 
no  end.  Selim  tried  to  negotiate,  but  the  Mamelukes  slew  hia 
envoys.  However,  weakened  liy  the  desertion  of  several  chiefs, 
Touman-Bey  entrenched  himself  in  the  Delta,  kept  there  on  the 
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defensive,  and  was  abandoned  in  it  by  the  Amba.  A  few  days  after, 
a  combat  took  place  with  the  Ottomans.  The  Arabs  fell  npon  the 
rear  of  the  Maioeliikes,  and  determiDed  their  defeat.  Tonman-Bey 
with  some  hnndreds  of  horsemeii,  sought  ref  age  in  the  desert.  Be- 
trayed by  hie  host,  he  was  captured  and  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Selim.  "God  be  praised  !"  ezolaimed  the  Sultan,  "now  Egypt 
is  conquered."  Tonched  by  the  dignity  of  his  language  and  his 
countenance,  he  at  first  treated  his  captive  with  consideration, 
bat  certain  traitors  having  aroased  his  suspicion,  the  last 
Mamelnke  Sultan  was  hanged  at  the  gate  of  Cairo  (15th  April, 
1517). 

S«lim  passed  a  month  in  the  capital  of  Egypt,  distribating  his 
&vonrs  and  dignities,  organizing  the  government,  visiting  the 
mosques  and  public  esteblishments.  He  sojourned  for  some  days  in 
the  Isle  of  Handa,  where  the  Xilometer  stands,  and  had  a  vault  con- 
structed to  protect  it.  He  was  present  at  two  great  Egyptian  fAtes — 
the  opening  of  the  Cairo  Canal  and  the  departure  of  the  annual 
caravan  for  Uecca.  He  received  from  the  Sherif  of  the  Holy  City 
the  keys  of  the  Kaaba,  and,  in  return,  raised  to  28,000  dncats  the 
tourri,  or  annual  present,  which  the  Ottoman  sovereigns,  from  the  time 
of  Hahomet  1.,  had  been  accustomed  to  send  to  Mecca.  At  length, 
yielding  to  the  mnrmurs  of  the  army,  he  quitted  Egypt,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  was  confided  to  Gh&ir-Bey.  He  carried  away  the 
treasnres  of  the  Mameluke  Sultans  ;  and  took  with  him  a  colony  of 
artizans,  whom  he  established  at  Constantinople.  Finally,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  followed  by  Mahomet  SIT.,  the  last  representative  of 
the  Abbasside  Ehalifes,  nominal  head  of  Islam,  to  whom  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  had  always  preserved  his  honorary  title.  Selim  enforced  the 
relinquishment  by  him  of  the  rights  and  distinctive  ensigns  of  the 
Khalifa te — that  ia  to  sa^f,  the  standard,  the  sword,  and  tiie  mantle 
of  the  Prophet ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople 
have  become  the  representatives  of  the  Ehalifes  and  the  religions 
and  political  chiefs  of  Islam.  After  paying  pious  visits  to  the  Holy 
Sepnlcbree  of  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
months  in  Syria  in  order  to  organize  lie  government  of  that  pro- 
vince, Selim  returned  to  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  July  1518,  and 
shortly  after  to  Adrianople,  where  be  received  nnmerons  embassies, 
and  renewed  treaties  wiUt  the  European  Powers. 

The  rapidity  and  magnitude  of  his  cooqueets  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  and  eioitedthe  alarm  of  ihe  European  potentates. 
Venice  and  Hungary,  tbe  Slates  more  immediately  exposed  te  the 
fnry  of  the  Turkish  arms,  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  Porte ;  and  both  Wladialans,  King  of  Hungary,  and 
the  Bepublic  of  Tenioe  had,  at  Selim's  accession,  renewed  the  peace 
which  they  had  made  with  his  father.  The  Yenetians,  ever  alive  to 
the  interests  of  their  commerce,  congratulated  Selim  npon  his  con- 

Jnest  of  Egypt — a  country  so  important  to  their  trade  with  the 
ndies — endeavoured  to  obtain  from  its  new  ruler  the  confirmation  of 
their  ancient  pri-^eges,  and  transferred  to  him  the  tribute  of  8,000 
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dooats,  whiob  they  bad  before  paid  io  tbe  Sultan  of  Egypt  for  tbe 
posaeesion  of  CypTTiB.  On  these  terms  the  peace  was  confirmed 
(September  17th,  1518),  and  was  not  disturbed  daring  Selim's  life- 
After  two  years  of  repose,  he  made  ]»«paTatiotis  for  a  new  expedi- 
tion. One  hnndred  galleya  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  vesaele 
were  fitted  oat ;  nnmerons  troops  were  assembled  both  in  Korope 
and  Ama.  A  fresh  attack  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes  was  meditated. 
Leo  X,  who  was  alarmed,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  in  order  the  better 
to  promote  his  mercenary  deaigas,  decreed  a  war  afrainst  the  Infidels 
In  the  last  session  of  the  Lateran  Council  (March  16th),  and  obtained 
ft  grant  of  a  tithe  on  all  ecclesiastical  property  in  Europe  for  the  par- 
pose  of  defraying  the  expenses ;  and  he  pablished  a  Bull  enjoining 
all  Christian  princes  to  observe  a  five  years'  trace.  Bat  thongh  the 
Pope  pat  on  every  appearance  of  eamestnees,  notbing  resulted  from 
these  measures  save  a  profitable  compact  between  himself  and  the 
French  king.  The  scheme  met  with  no  better  suocess  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  this  want  of  zeal  among  the  Christian  nations,  it  was  for- 
tonate  that  Selim's  attention  was  engrossed  by  his  Eastern  provinces, 
and  the  revolts  of  bis  anraly  Janissaries.  His  gigantic  expedition 
af^inst  Rhodes  was  not'  destined  to  be  accomplished.  Flying  from 
Constantinople  to  avoid  the  plague,  he  was  seized  with  that  malady 
at  Ischorli,  and  expired  September  2lBt,  1520. 

Selim  I.  has  received  from  tbe  Ottoman  historians  themselves  the 
appellation  of  the  Inflexible.  His  fame  as  a  great  conqueror  is  sullied 
by  acts  of  the  most  impioas  cruelty.  He  is  even  said  to  have  con- 
templated the  nturder  of  bis  son  and  successor  Solyman,  through 
fear  of  experiencing  at  his  hands  tbe  fate  which  he  had  himself  in- 
fiicted  on  his  own  father,  ffever  was  prince  more  formidable  to  his 
ministers ;  the  post  of  vizier  became  under  him  so  perilons,  that  a 
man  was  wont  to  say  proverbially  to  his  enemy  :  "  May  iyou  be  the 
vizier  of  Saltan  Selim  ]  "  He  who  was  highest  in  his  favour,  Firi 
Pacba,  said  to  him  one  day  in  a  moment  of  gaiety,  that  he  hoped 
Selim  would  give  him  warning  when  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  in 
oirder  that  he  might  arrange  his  affairs  ;  and  the  Saltan  replied  that 
he  would  on  that  very  instant  if  he  knew  some  one  else  who  could 
replace  bim.  One  day  he  gave  the  order  to  one  of  the  vizlen  to 
muster  the  army;  the  latter  having  asked  In  which  direction  the 
tents  were  to  be  pitched,  he  put  him  to  death.  A  second  vizier  pat 
tbe  same  question  and  perished  in  the  same  way ;  at  last,  the  third 
bethought  himself  to  set  them  op  at  the  foor  cardinal  points  ;  Selim 
then  said  :  "  The  death  of  two  viziers  baa  procnred  for  me  the  one  I 
wanted." 

In  spite  of  these  sanguinary  whims  and  crimes,  Selim  is  reckoned 
amongst  tbe  great  men  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  first,  on  account  of 
his  conquests  ;  next,  by  reason  of  the  care  he  bestowed  on  the  ad-< 
ministration  of  tbe  provinoes.  Bold  in  his  projects,  of  invincible 
obstinacy  in  their  execution,  the  violeoce  of  his  disposition  did  not 
binder  Mm  from  seonring,  by  wise  precaationB,  the  suooess  of  hJB 
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snterprisea.  The  Ottomsna  relate  that  a,  sheik  had  predicted  that 
Lis  reign  wonld  be  of  short  dnr&taon.  He  then  interrogated  him  on 
the  t&ta  of  his  son.  "  He  will  reign  for  nearly  half  a  century," 
replied  the  sheilc,  "  and  be  distingnished  bf  his  warlike  virtue  and 
his  great  successes."  "Ah!"  exclaimed  Selim,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  if  Allah  had  ^ranted  me  so  long  a  reign,  I  should  hare  eqoalled 
King  Solomon. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Esran  or  Soi-Tiun  I.,  1020  to  ths  t 


1.  Firit  Aett  of  Bolyman. — Gesture  of  Belgrade  and  of  Bhodei. 
Thk  successor  of  Selim  was  Solymui — Solyman  the  Great,  the  Mag- 
nifieent,  the  Conqueror,  (he  Legiilator.     These  titles,  which  history 
has  confirmed,  are  not  too  pompons  for  the  extraordinary  man  whose 
Mign  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  Ottoman  annab. 

Solyman  was  twenty-five  at  the  death  of  his  father.  From  Mag- 
nesia, of  which  he  was  goveraor,  he  hastened  to  Constantinople, 
rendered  the  last  duties  to  Selim.  and  ordered  a  mosque  to  be  erected 
over  his  tomb,  the  SeltTniie,  with  a  school  and  a  niedreni ;  then  he 
diatribated  the  accession  donative  amongst  the  JanisBaries.  His  first 
acts  showed  his  love  of  jastice  and  his  generosity :  several  high 
fnnctionaries  were  displaced  or  pnt  to  death  for  abnse  of  power  ;  the 
Egyptian  artisans  brought  by  Selim  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople 
were  restored  to  their  native  country ;  and  the  Persian  merchants, 
whom  the  edicts  against  the  commerce  ol  Persia  had  ruined,  were 
indemnified. 

One  revolt  alone  tronbled  the  comraencement  of  the  new  reign  ;  it 
was  that  of  Djanberdi  Qhazali,  governor  of  Syria,  who  thought  the 
moment  favomable  for  raising  that  newly-conqnered  province;  and 
be  essayed  in  vain  to  draw  Chair-Bey,  governor  of  Egypt,  into  his 
mtterprise.  To  the  third  vizier,  Ferhad  Paoha,  was  confided  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt.  Qhazali,  niter  having  attempted  to  seize 
upon  Aleppo,  fell  back  at  the  approach  of  the  Snltan's  army,  and 
reached  Damascus,  where  by  treason  he  cansed  6,000  Janissaries  to 
be  massacred.  A  few  days  after  he  fought  a  battle  before  the  gates 
o>f  that  city  (27th  Jan.,  1521),  Defeated  and  delivered  up  by  his 
followers,  he  was  put  to  death  and  bis  head  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Scarcely  was  that  revolt  suppressed  ere  hostilities  were  resumed 
with  Hungary.  A  toe AooucA  having  been  sent  to  demand  the  tribute, 
was  outraged  and  massacred ;  the  Sultan  made  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  b^^n  his  march  with  150,000  men,  followed  by 
30,000  camels  laden  with  munitions  and  provisions,  and  300  pieces  (S 
cannon.    Whilst. the  Grand  Vizier,  Piri  Pacha,  was  banning  to 
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invest  Belgrade,  and  the  akintUefas  were  c&riTing  on  their  ravages  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  the  Snltan  marched  towards  Czabacz. 
The  garrison,  numbering  between  200  and  300  men,  made  an  heroic 
resistance;  it  waa  exterminated,  and  Soljman  made  his  entry  into 
the  town  between  two  ranges  of  heads  stuck  upon  stokes.  He  then 
retamed  to  press  operatione  against  Belgrade,  which  was  shattered 
by  his  artillery,  and  capitnlated  (29th  Aug.,  1521).  The  besi^ed 
were  redaced  to  400  men,  and  had  repulsed  more  than  twenty 
assaults.     The  Serb  popalation  was  transferred  to  Constantinople  ; 


and  3,000  Janissaries  formed  the  garrison  of  the  conquered  city, 
whiuh  became  thenceforth  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Empire. 

Solyman  having  regained  his  capital,  received  the  ambassadors 
and  the  felicitations  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Busaia,  and  several  other 
princes.  Peace  was  renewed  vrith  tbe  Venetians,  and  a  treaty  con< 
clnded  which  secured  to  them  fresh  commercial  advantages,  and 
fixed  at  10,000  ducats  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Republic  for  possession 
of  Cyprus  and  the  Ionian  Islea.  Then  the  Sultan  resumed  the  pro- 
jects of  his  father  against  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 
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Since  Syria  uid  Egypt  liad  been  joined  to  the  empire,  tb.e  poesea- 
non  of  that  island  becajne  neceaeary  to  secure  the  commanicationa 
with  those  prOTinoes.  The  circnmgtances  were,  moreover,  faTonr- 
able.  The  one-half  of  Korope,  engaged  in  the  stmggle  of  Francis  1. 
against  the  Emperor  Charles  T.,  had  not  time  to  lend  aid  to  that 
advanced  post  of  Clmstiaiiity ;  the  capture  of  Belgrade  had  ter* 
rified  Hnngary,  which  only  asked  for  peace.  Yenioe  had  just 
renewed  her  friendly  relatione.  Solyman  might,  therefore,  hope  to 
efface  at  Rhodes,  as  at  Belgrade,  the  remembrance  of  the  chJecks  sus- 
tained by  his  grandfather. 

At  the  commencement  of  1522,  a  fleet  of  300  sail  was  ready,  and 
100,000  men,  commanded  by  the  Sultan,  took  their  way  by  land  to 
■econd  it.  The  fleet  appeared  before  Rhodes  on  the  6th  of  Jnne,  the 
army  arrived  on  the  28Lh  of  Jnly,  and  the  siege  was  began.  An 
entire  month  pasaed  in  digging  mines,  with  partial  combats,  tho 
advantage  of  Vbich  frequently  remained  with  the  Christians.  The 
first  assanlt  took  place  on  the  4th  of  September,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Turks  of  2,000  killed.  It  waa  followed  by  several  others ;  the  garri- 
son, consisting  for  the  moat  part  of  Knights  of  the  Order,  stn^gled 
with  an  heroic  obstinacy,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  (^-and 
Master,  the  aged  Villiera  de  I'lsle-Adam,  whose  name  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  that  memorable  defence.  On  the  24th  of  September 
the  ramparto  were  assailed  on  all  sides  at  once  ;  a  terrible  tneUe  took 
place  in  the  breaches,  the  women  even  joining  the  struggle,  oanying 
food  and  munitions,  and  pouring  boiling  oil  upon  the  aesailants. 
One  amongst  them  was  seen,  after  having  slain  her  two  children  upon 
the  bivach,  to  rush  sword  in  hand  into  the  ranks  of  the  Janissaries, 
and  there  meet  her  death  fighting  furiously  to  the  last.  The  Turks 
retreated  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  15,000  men. 

Solyman  redoubled  his  efforts,  and,  after  two  months  more  of 
oontinual  fighting,  he  offered  the  knighte  a  capitulation  (10th  of 
December).  Powder  and  provisions  were  about  to  fail  them;  they 
had  no  hope  of  snccoor  -,  they,  however,  still  continued  the  defence 
and  repulsed  two  fresh  aBsamts.  At  length,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Qrand  Msster  sent  two  knights  to  negotiate  the  capitnlstion ; 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Order  ahould  evacuate  the  town  within  twelve 
days,  leaving  therein  fifty  hostages ;  whilst  the  Ottomui  army  should 
retire  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  order  to  aecure  the  unmolested 
retreat  of  the  besieged.  But,  five  days  after,  on  Christmas  Day,  a 
band  of  Janissaries  forced  one  of  the  gate^  seized  upon  the  town, 
and  began  to  pillage  the  houses  and  churches.  Thus  fell  Rhodes, 
after  a  siege  of  five  months,  and  which  had  cost  the  Turks  more  than 
100,000  men.  Solyman  gave  the  Grand  Uaeter  an  hononiable 
reception,  and  secured  with  regard  to  the  knights  the  exact  obser- 
vance of  the  capitulation.  ■"  I  am  truly  grieved,"  he  said  to  those 
about  him,  "  to  have  to  drive  that  old  man  out  of  his  palace."  The 
knights  embarked  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  1622 ;  tbey  found  a  refuge 
in  Ualta,  which  Charles  Y.  gave  up  to  them,  and  whence  they  deter- 
mined to  wage  war  against  the  votaries  of  the  Korfin. 
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2.  The  Grand  Vizier  Ibrahim. — Troublet  in  Egypt,  in  the  Crimea, 
in  Wallaohia. 

On  the  return  of  the.  expedition  from  Rhodes,  the  emnd  Vizier, 
Piri  Pacha,  woa  deposed  (1523),  and  his  post  given  to  Ibrahim  Facha, 
for  a  long  time  the  Snltan'e  favonrite,  and  Qrand  Muter  of  his 
falconry.  This  man,  celebrated  amongst  all  the  other  miniaterB 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  the  ertraordinary  favonr  which  he 
enjoyed  for  more  than  twenty  yeani,  uid  by  Uie  almost  sovereign 
infliience  which  he  exercised  over  the  events  of  this  reign,  belonged 
by  birth,  like  almost  all  the  great  men  who  have  governed  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  to  the  Christian  race;  he  was  the  son  of  a  sailor  of 
Paiga.  Carried  off  by  Tnrkish  corsairs,  he  had  passed  his  youth  in 
the  abode  of  a  rich  Magnesian  widow,  who  had  bestowed  upon  him 
an  excellent  edncatlon.  Solyman  having  met  with  him  when 
governor  of  the  city,  was  charmed  with  his  good  mien,  mental 
qnaltties,  his  skin  as  a  player  upon  the  violin,  and  made  him  his  page 
and  favourite,  and  afterwards  his  first  vizier. 

The  nomination  of  Ibrahim  was  seen  with  chagrin  by  Ahmed 
Paoha,  who  had  coveted  that  high  dignity;  dissembling  his  spite,  he 
solicited  the  government  of  Egypt,  which  was  granted  to  him.  He 
*on  over  the  Mamelukes  by  distributing  fiefs  among  their  principal 
chiefs ;  then  he  threw  himself  into  open  rebellion,  seiEed  by  surprise 
the  Castle  of  Cairo,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt.  A 
ttchaouch,  sent  to  him  to  signify  his  deposition,  was  pat  to  death,  as 
well  as  the  governor  who  went  to  displace  him ;  money  was  also 
coined  in  his  name.  Already  an  army  of  30,000  Janissaries  was  on 
its  march  to  enconiiter  him,  when  the  rebel,  betrayed  by  one  of  hia 
vizierB,  was  constrained  to  flee  from  Cairo,  Delivered  np  by  the 
Arabs,  he  was  put  to  death.     Kasim  Pacha  replaced  him  (1524). 

In  Wallachia,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of 
the.  independence  of  that  country,  and  establish  therein  the  direct 
domination  of  the  Porte.  After  the  Belgrade  campaign,  a  detached 
corps  of  the  principal  army  had  entered  that  province,  carried  away 
to  Constantinople  the  son  of  the  last  voivode  and  reduced  the 
country  to  a  Sandjak.  But  the  boyards  speedily  revolted  and  nomi- 
nated a  voivode.  The  latter  was  slain;  a  second  succeeded  him, 
and,  supported  hj  John  Zapoly,  voivode  of  Transylvania,  he  waa 
enabled  to  make  head  against  the  Ottomans.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  renounce  the  accomplishment  of  the  subjection  of  W^- 
lachia;  tlkne  the  old  order  of  things  was  re-established  with  an 
angmentation  of  the  tribute  (1524). 

Three  years,  however,  having  passed  away  in  inaction,  the  Janis- 
saries be^m  to  murmur.  At  tiie  close  of  1525,  a  revolt  broke  ont 
in  their  ranks;  they  sacked  the  houses  of  the  viziers  and  the  Jews' 
quarter.  Solymaa  hastened  to  confront  them,  and  cnt  down  three 
of  the  most  mntinoos  with  bis  own  hand;  bnt  the  others  dared  to 
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menace  him  -with  their  arrowe.  To  appeaee  their  turbulence, -he  dis- 
tributed 100,000  duoatB  amon^t  them.  Bnt  the  two  agas  of  the 
Janiasanes,  some  sipahifl,  and  several  superior  officers  were  eieoated. 
At  the  same  time,  a  campaign  was  announced  against  Persia  and  the 
Bncceesor  of  Shah  Ismail.  But  Solyman  could  not  enter  upon  that 
war  until  eight  years  after,  and,  during  all  that  time,  he  had  to  turn 
hia  eyes  towards  the  West,  where  important  events  were  pEWsing. 
The  moment  had  come  when  Turkey  was  about  to  enter  actively  into 
the  system  of  the  Enropean  States,  and  to  exercise  therein  a  pre- 
po&deiatdng  infloence. 


3.  Wew  PoUoy  of  France  with  relation  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. — 
Francit  I.  aikt  aid  from  Solyman. — The  SuUan'»  Letter. 
At  this  period,  France,  surronnded  by  tho  States  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  saw  herself  with  terror  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
excluded  from  the  Meditemaean.  Before  that  House,  mistress  of 
the  Low  Countries,  of  Qermany,  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  what  part 
could  she  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  F  Before  that  HoDse, 
mietresB  of  Baroelona  and  of  Naples,  of  Minorca,  and  of  Sicily, 
having  Qenoa  and  Florence  as  vassals,  allied  with  Venice,  which 
gave  her  Corfu  and  Candia ;  lastly,  possessing  Oran,  and  threateuing 
to  subject  Algiers  and  Tunis,  what  became  of  the  legitimate  aotioD 
of  France  in  the  Ueditenanean  P     It  was  uecessary  at  any  sacrifice 


to  restore  the  equilibrium  by  a  new  counterpoise,  to  oppose  to  the 
Austrian  power  a  power  equally  formidable  both  upon  the  Continent 
and  upon  the  sea,  to  restore  to  France  her  liberty  of  action  in  Europe 


by  rendering  uneasy  by  a  new  enemy  the  Austrian  frontiei 
■tore  the  power  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  not  by  her  own 
forces,  at  least  by  an  allianoe;  finally,  to  rsanme,  by  other  modes 
than  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  paoific  means,  by  commercial 
relations,  her  influence  over  the  countnes  of  the  Levant. 

There  was  only  one  nation  in  a  position  to  fill  so  great  and  useful 
a  part — the  Ottoman  Turks.  Their  Empire,  seated  at  ouce  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  appeared  established  upon  immutable 
bases.  Their  arms  menaced,  by  way  of  Hungaiy,  the  hearii  of  the 
Austrian  States;  their  ships  dominated  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Tunis,  the  Levant  to  the  Sea  of  Azof.  No  rivalry  of  position 
or  interest  could  exist  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  France : 
both  had  the  same  enemies ;  both  were  united  by  the  same  needs  of 
commerce;  both  mutually  esteemed  each  other  by  reason  of  their 
warlike  reputation.  It  was  thus  that  France,  ^ler  having  been 
during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  at  the  head  of  the  struggle 
which  Christian  Europe  sustained  against  the  Mussult^an  races,  was 
the  first  to  be  reconciled  with  them,  in  order  to  derive  advantage 
from  their  now  position.  That  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  great  scandal 
to  Christianity ;  such  am  alliance  seemed  shaioeful  ana  unnatural ; 
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it  was  at  first  kept  secret  and  even  formallj  denied ;  later,  when  it 
was  avowed,  it  excited  thronghont  Enrope  a  general  clamoor  againrt 
the  impious  umon  of  the  Lilies  with  the  Crescent. 

The  danger,  however,  was  more  apparent  than  real :  seeing  that 
the  Ottoman  power  was  still  in  its  period  of  growth  ;  seeing  that,  for 
a  centniT  back,  it  had  obtained  a  steady  ^ting  in  Enrope,  over- 
thrown Byzantinni  and  snbjngated  all  the  provinces  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  oonld  make  much  farther  pro- 
gress. The  West  was  henceforth  too  strongly  constitnted  to  need 
fear  a  new  invasion.  Islamism  cshhb  too  late.  It  had  only  taken 
firm  hold  upon  Oreeoe,  isolated  1^  schism  from  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth.  Already  it  was  exhanating  itself  in  vain  efforts 
against  Italy,  Spain  and  Hnngsry,  and  ite  wrath  mast  estingnish 
itself,  as  well  as  ite  powers,  before  those  foremost  barriers  of  Chris- 
tendom. But  the  tnrong  still  terrified  itself  at  the  victories  of  the 
Turks,  and  ctamoared  for  a  crasade ;  yet  the  statesmen  tronbled 
themselves  bat  very  little  abont  the  tnrbaned  enemy,  and  were  only 
desirons  of  waging  with  them  a  political  warfare.  The  timee  were 
no  longer  those  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Gr^ory  VII. ;  a  rising  in 
mass  of  Christians  was  no  longer  needed  to  arrest  the  infidels ;  the 
regular  means  and  ordinary  efforts  of  a  few  States  stifGced.  France 
might,  therefore,  without  betraying  the  canse  of  Christianity,  seek 
alliance  with  the  Ottomuis. 

Was  Prwicis  I.,  in  seeking  to  form  such  an  alliance,  moved  by  the 
political  ideas  above  developed  ?  It  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed ; 
especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the  policy  of  that  prince  was 
almost  ^ways  of  a  passionate  character,  and  ordinarily  inspired  by 
the  necessities  of  the  moment ;  but  it  is  certain,  althongh  the  origin 
of  the  aJhance  was  enveloped  in  mystery  and  obscnrity,  that  those 
ideas  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  his  cooncil,  and 
that  they  inspired  the  policy  of  France  dnring  three  centoriee.  Aa 
for  her  chivah«as  king,  he  probably  only  saw  in  the  Turkish  alli- 
ance a  momentery  weapon,  an  arm  snatched  at  in  despair,  for  the 
first  demand  of  that  alliance  issaed  from  his  prison  at  Madrid. 

The  sensation  produced  in  all  the  Enropean  States  by  the  battle 
of  Favia  is  well  known.  That  captivity  of  Francis  I.  showed  the 
allies  of  Charles  V.  what  an  impolitic  path  they  had  entered,  in 
contribating  to  overthrow  the  sole  barrier  which  protected  Ecrope 
against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  regent-mother, 
Ixiuise  of  Savoy,  taroed  that  sensation  to  profitable  account,  and 
eacceeded  in  forming  against  the  Emperor  a  league  composed  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss.  It  was 
then  that,  to  alarm  Charles  in  his  Austrian  States,  and  to  hinder 
him  from  marching  troops  into  Italy,  she  determined,  whether  by 
orders  of  Francis  I.,  who  wonid  have,  he  said,  invoked  the  Devil 
himself  to  free  him  from  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  or  whether  by  the 
advice  of  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  who  played  the  greatest  part  in 
this  daring  proceeding,  she  resolved  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Turks. 
Almost  inmiediately  after  the  batUe  of  Favia,  a  first  agent  waa 
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deepMched  'with  presents,  and,  it  is  s^d,  even  tiie  sigiieti  ring  of 
FranciB ;  he  was  (ureeted  by  the  Paoha  of  Bosnia  and  mardered,  with 
twelve  men  who  accompanied  him.*     This  ring,  a  mby  of    );reat 

rrice,  was  sabeeqnentlf  recovered,  and  was  in  the  poesession  of 
brahim  in  1633.  There  is  a  lurking  enspicion  that  this  deed  of 
violence  was  committed  with  the  privity  of  Ferdinand  of  AoRtria, 
who  appears  to  have  known  that  negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
between  Francis  and  the  Sultan ;  and  the  Turks  have  indeed  often 
expressed  their  horror  at  the  assassinations  committed  by  the  House 
of  Auatria.  After  this  failure,  Francis,  whilst  still  a  prisoner  at 
Madrid,  contrived  at  the  close  of  1525  to  send  a  second  envoy,  who 
safely  reached  Constantinople.  Thig  was  John  Frangipani,  on  Hun- 
garian  gentleman,  a  kinsman,  doubtless,  of  that  Christopher  Frangi- 
pani  who  was,  at  ihe  same  period,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  defenders 
<rf  Hnogary.  He  waa  the  bearer  of  a  "  very  humble  '  letter  from 
the  King  of  France,  which,  according  to  the  TurkiBh  historian 
Solakzade,  ran  substantially  tiius  : — "  Let  the  great  Padishah  attack 
the  Kiiig  cf  Hungary  and  give  him  a  check;  we  will  attack  the 
King  of  Spain  and  take  our  revenge  upon  him.  We  beg  and  pray 
that  the  great  Emperor  of  the  World  may  do  us  the  favour  of 
repulsing  that  haughty  personage,  and  we  shall  be  henceforth  the 
obliged  servant  of  tiie  great  Emperor,  the  Master  of  the  Ago." 

It  waa  not  the  first  time  that  the  King  of  France  entered  into 
commnnication  with  the  Ottomans.  For  some  ycEirs  past,  and  under 
pretext  of  acquiring  Oriental  nuumscripts,  he  had  sent  agents  into 
the  Levant,  who  were  charged  to  collect  exact  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Turks,  and  by  them  he  had  entered  upon  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Sultan  for  the  protection  of  French  commerce. 
Theae  first  relations  being  egtablished,  the  secret  embassy  of  the 
vanquiehed  at  Pavia  oansed  Solyman  no  surprise,  who  was,  more- 
over, informed  upon  the  political  position  of  Europe;  it  is  even 
thought  that  he  had  received  at  that  time  propositions  of  allisuoe 
on  the  part  of  Chai-les  the  Fifth. 

He  had  not  responded  to  the  advances  of  a  prince  who  was  his 
natoral  enemy,  and  with  whom  no  alliance  was  possible,  since  his 
States  touched  the  Ottoman  States  and  were  the  first  Christian 
countries  that  the  Turks  desired  to  conquer ;  but  he  welcomed 
eagerly  the  request  of  a  king,  the  most  formidable  foe  of  his  enemy, 
who  was  about  (for  this  was  with  the  Ottomans  the  cardinal  reason 
for  their  alliance  with  France),  by  his  defection  from  the  Christian 
cause,  to  deliver  up  to  Solyman  the  West  denuded  of  its  best  defenders . 
The  Sultan  received  (6th  December,  1525)  the  envoy  of  the  King  of 
France  with  great  honours ;  and — "  thing  unheard  of  !  "  relates  a 
Venetian  ambassador,  eye-witness  of  that  reception,  "he  made  him 
rich  presents."  Finally,  "  Moved  with  compassion,"  gays  a  Turkish 
historian,  "  he  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  King  of  Spain, 
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Trboee  deai^s  were  ho  bad,"  and  iovade  Biuiigftiy.  Yet  no  treaty 
was  coDolnded  npon  this  matter.  Pride  and  Mnssnlman  fanattciBtn 
woald  have  regarded  a  direct  alliance  with  a  Christian  prince  as  an 
opprobrittm  and  an  impietj.*  The  Sultan  contented  MmBelf  with 
Tepljing  to  the  letter  of  the  very  Christian  King  by  the  following 
miBsive— an  epistle  of  proud  and  prot«cting  friendship,  the  pompons 
preamble  of  which  wa  will  paas  over. 

"To  thee, Francis,  who  art  king  of  thecoantryof  France.  Ton 
have  sent  a  letter  to  my  Porte,  a^lnm  of  sovereigtui,  by  yoor  &ithfal 
agent  Frankipan ;  yon  have  also  oommanded  him  to  make  certain 
verbal  commnnicaHoDB.  Ton  have  made  known  that  the  enemy  ha^ 
seized  npon  yonr  conntiy,  and  that  yon  are  actnally  in  prison,  and  von 
Lave  asked  here  asylam  and  sncconr  for  vonr  deliverance.  All  that 
yon  have  said  having  been  laid  open  at  the  foot  of  my  throne,  refoge 
of  the  world,  my  imperial  science  has  embraced  it  in  detail,  and  I  have 
-  taken  complete  cognisanoe  of  it. 

"  It  is  not  astonishing  that  emperors  are  defeated  amd  become 
prisoners.  Take,  therefore,  coarage,  and  let  not  yourself  bo  cast 
down.  Onr  glorious  ancestors  and  onr  illnBtriouB  grandfathers  (may 
God  illnminate  their  tombs  !)  have  never  ceased  to  make  war  to  rep^ 
the  enemy  and  conqner  countries.  We  also,  we  have  marched  in 
their  footateps.  We  have  conquered  at  all  times  provinces  and  strong 
citadels  difficult  of  access.  Kigbt  and  day  onr  steed  is  saddled  and 
onr  sabre  is  girded  on. 

"  May  the  vory-ezalted  God  facilitate  the  good  1  To  whatsoever 
object  your  wish  may  attach  iteelf,  may  it  be  granted.  For  the  rest, 
after  interrogating  your  agent  about  affairs  and  news,  yon  shall  be 
informed  thereon.     Know  it  to  be  thas. 

"  Written  at  the  commencement  of  the  moon  of  Hebiulakhir,  932 
(15th  Febrnary,  1526),  at  onr  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
Constantinople,  the  well  guarded." 

Such  was  the  first  act  of  alliance  of  France  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte — an  alliance  which  is  a  very  grave  event  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  since  it  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria  struck.  Begotten  on  both  sides  by  the  necessities  of  the 
hour  and  by  interests  of  position,  it  was  maintained  still  more  ',/ 
benevolence  than  by  calculation,  in  spite  of  religious  hatreds, 
difference  of  manners,  and  divergent  destinies  of  the  two  States;  in 
epit«  of  the  ignorance,  the  bmtality,  the  fanaticism  of  Turkish 
policy ;  in  spite  of  the  want  of  attention,  the  oblivion,  the  defections 
of  French  policy.    It  has  not  been  one  of  the  least  causes  of  the 

*  Tba  Tarkiah  hiatoiiuu  say  that  the  reUtioaa  of  Soljmui  with  Prance  were  accepted 
withmtt  a  mnrmar  bj  hia  sabjecta  bj  reason  of  ■  traditioD  whioh  mada  the  Fadb^ali 
deacend  from  a  priooan  of  the  rojal  family  of  Pntaoe.  In  fact,  if  ve  nwj  credit  tba 
biatoriana  PetcheTi,  Selaniki  knd  All  BB«adi,  Swandj,  admiral  of  Amar»th  Jl.,  bad 
captured  in  142S  a  ihip  richly  Uden,  on  baud  of  which  was  foand  a  French  prioMM 
deatjned  to  bo  the  bridi  of  the  Emperor  John  IT.  Amnrath  11.,  who  was  then  reigning, 
placed  her  in  hia  harem,  nponaed  her  after  ahe  had  embraced  the  MabomeMn  religion, 
uid  bad  a  eon  bj  her,  who  waa  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  Hthomal  IL ,  grand- 
father of  Solrman. 
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ffrandenr  of  France,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  indebted  to  it  for 
having  taken  a  bLbfo  in  its  preservation. 


4.  The  Battle  of  Mohaez. 

Earlj  in  1526  the  most  alarming  tidings  arrired  in  Hnngarj'  of 
BoljinaD's  vast  preparations  for  invading  that  kingdom.  The 
Hangarian  magnates,  at  continnal  fend  with  one  another,  were  totally 
nnprepared  to  resist.  The  lower  olasses,  who  in  great  niim.bers  had 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Lnther,  justified  themselves  for  not  taking 
Dp  anoB  by  appealing  to  one  of  his  propositions  which  had  been 
condemned  by  Ijbo  X.,  in  his  Bull  of  excommnnication,  viz.,  "  That  to 
fight  against  the  Tarks  is  equivalent  to  stmggling  against  God,  who 
has  prepared  sach  rods  for  the  chastisement  for  onr  sins."  Above  all, 
the  treasniT,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Wladislans,  had  been  in  a  state 
of  ntter  exbanstion.  So  complete  was  this  poverty  that  the  capture 
of  Belgrade,  five  years  before,  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  fifty 
florins  wherewith  to  defray  the  expense  of  conveying  to  that  place 
the  ammnnition  which  was  lying  ready  at  Bnda. 

In  the  spring  of  1526.  Solyman,  after  visiting  the  tombs  of  his 
forefathers  and  of  the  old  Moslem  martyrs,  set  ont  to  invade  Hungary 
by  the  route  through  Servia  and  Belgrade,  with  100,000  Ottomans 
commanded  by  himself  and  his  three  viziers ;  they  were  supported  by 
300  pieces  of  cannon  and  by  a  flotilla  of  800  vessels.  The  conrse  of 
the  Danube  was  ascended  by  the  right  bank ;  Peterwardein  was  taken 
by  aasanlt  in  fifteen  days ;  Illok  surrendered  at  the  end  of  a  week  j 
Easek,  upon  the  Drave,  wbb  pillaged  and  burnt.  On  the  28th  of 
August  the  Ottoman  army  reached  the  plain  of  Uohacz,  and  the  next 
morning  began  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Hungary. 

The  Ottoman  army  was  in  three  lines :  in  the  van,  the  troops  of 
Europe;  in  second  line,  those  of  Anatolia;  in  rear,  the  Sultan  with 
his  Janissaries,  his  eipahis  and  his  guns,  fastened  together  with  iron 
chains,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ranipart.  The  ponderous  Christian 
cavalry,  headed  by  King  Lonis,  fell  with  its  usual  impetuosity  upon 
the  Snt  lines,  broke  them,  overthrew  them,  and  penetrated  as  far  aa 
the  Snltan.  A  fearful  milee  took  place  around  him,  and  several  blows 
-were  dealt  upon  his  armour.  Suddenly  the  Turkish  artillery  was 
unmasked  ;  its  terrible  fire  threw  the  assailants  into  such  confusion 
that  all  dispersed.  The  greater  number  of  the  fugitives  perished  in 
the  marshes  that  bordered  the  river,  and  amongst  them  doubtless 
King  Xionis,  whose  body  was  neverrecovered.  That  sanguinary  battle 
did  not  last  two  hours.  It  had  a  great  infiaence  upon  the  destinies 
of  Europe,  since  therein  perished  the  Hungarian  nationality. 

Bolyman  crossed  over  te  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  received  at 
Fceldward  the  keys  of  Bnda,  but  only  approached  the  capital  of 
Hungary  by  slow  marches,  which  he  entered  on  the  10th  of  September. 
In  spite  of  the  express  prohibition  of  the  Sultan,  the  soldiers  burned 
two  quartoTS  of  the  city  and  the  great  church.     At  the  same  time,  tho 
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akindeehis  spread  themBelres  ihronghoiit  the  Bmroniidiiig'  conntrj, 
bnmmg  the  Tillages  and  massacreing  the  mhabitimte,  but  Dot  without 
Bnffermg  at  times  great  losses.  Wisse^rad  and  Gran  sncceBsfnllj 
resiftled  ;  Morotb  made  an  heroic  defence ;  at  BacB,  the  charcn, 
coarert«d  into  a  fortreea,  was  defended  durins  anentireday ;  between 
BacB  and  Peterwardein  the  Hangarians  made  an  entrenched  camp, 
the  captnre  of  which  cost  the  Turks  more  men  than  did  the  battle  of 
Mobacz.  Bat  these  partial  reeiatances  only  aerred  to  increase  the 
ferocity  of  the  conqaerore,  and  the  number  of  Hnngarians  massa- 
cred in  this  campaign  is  estimated  at  200,000.  At  length  the 
Sultan,  after  having  promised  tlie  magnates  to  give  them  John 
Zapoly  for  their  Eng,  retook  the  way  to  his  capital,  traihng  after 
him  aa  immense  booty.  Amongst  the  precious  things  carried  away 
from  Ofen  figured,  with  the  royal  treaenre  and  the  library  of 
Matthias  Corrinns,  those  fine  antique  statues  which  decorated  the 
royal  castle  and  which  were  set  up  as  trophies  upon  the  hippodrome 
at  Constantinople. 

fi.  Beoolts  in  Asia. 

Harassing  news  from  Asia  had  hastened  the  return  of  the  Sultan 
from  Hungary.  The  Turkomans  of  Gilicia  had  revolted  through  the 
brutalities  and  exactions  of  the  Turkish  agents.  They  had  massacred 
the  cadis  and  the  Sandjak-bey,  defeated  the  Beylerbey  of  Karamania, 
and  soon  after,  near  Sivas,  those  of  Bourn  and  Anatolia,  At  length, 
Chosrew  Pacha,  Beylerbey  of  Diarbekir,  succeeded,  by  uniting  all  his 
forces,  in  arresting  their  progress.  The  insurrection  recommenced 
the  year  following,  bnt  under  another  form..  A  descendant  of  the 
Sheik  Hadji-Bektaach,  patron  of  the  Janissaries,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  with  several  thousands  of  his  religious  votaries — dervishes, 
ahdals  or  kalenders.  He  defeated  successively  the  beylerbeys  of 
Diarbekir,  Boum  and  Anatolia.  The  grand  vizier  was  himself  com- 
pelled to  march  against  them.  He  negotiated  with  the  revolted 
Turkomans,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  rebels  from  them,  and  then 
quickly  stamped  out  the  remaining  embers  of  the  insurrection. 

Meanwhile  the  war  continued  in  Hungary  and  in  the  conntries 
annexed  to  that  kingdom,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  the 
submission  of  which  was  effected  in  1528.  Solyman  had  set  out  from 
Buda  after  promising,  as  has  been  said,  the  Hungarians  a  king  in  John 
Zapoly,  voivode  of  Transylvania ;  but  another  pretender  presented 
himself,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  to  whom  ties 
of  relationship  gave  claims  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  two  rivala 
encountered  each  other  at  Tok^  (1527),  and  Zapoly  was  conquered  ; 
he  implored  succour  from  the  King  of  Poland,  his  father-in-law,  and 
soon  after  that  of  the  Porte.  His  ambassador,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Venetian,  Louis  O-ritti,  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Yizier 
Ibrahim  to  his  interests ;  and  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  Sultan  (3rd  Februoiy,  1528).  Solyman  made  a  formal  promise 
to  pat  Zapoly  in  possession  of  Hungary,  and  even  signed  a  treaty  of 
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aUiance  with  him.  Ferdinand  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  over  tho 
Saltan  to  liia  interests ;  his  envoys  were,  however,  thrown  into 
prison. 

6.  New  Belationa  of  Franeis  I.  and  Solyman. 

At  this  innctnre,  the  king  of  France  sent  an  ambasBodor  to  the 
Porte.  The  expedition  against  Hnngaty  which  he  had  solicited  had 
proved  a  fresh  check  to  him,  since  it  had  furnished  to  the  Honse  of 
Aostria  the  occasion  of  enriching  itself  with  two  kingdoms.  He  had 
more  than  ever  need  of  the  Ottoman  alliance.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  V.  began  to  suspect  his  rival's  relations  with  the  Porte,  and 
accnsed  him  openly  of  treason  against  Christianity.  Francis  1., 
becoming  nneasy  at  the  clamonrs  to  which  that  denmiciation  gave 
rise,  denied  formally  his  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  told  Charles  Y. 
that  "  he  lied  in  his  throat  "  (en  avail  menti  par  la  gorge).  But  he 
not  the  less  continned  hie  relations  with  Solyman,  and  songbt  to 
make  them,  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Christiana  and  of  his  subjects,  1^ 
employing  them  to  protect  the  faithfnl  in  the  East,  and  to  restore 
French  influence  in  those  conntries.  A  gentleman  named  Kincon  was 
entrusted  with  this  negotiation,  and  sncceeded  therein.  The  French 
alliance  was  too  preoions  to  Solyman  for  him  not  to  aooede  liberally 
to  the  reqnirements  of  the  "  very  Christian  "  king.  Long  since, 
moreover,  French  commerce  had  received  protection  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  :  at  the  time  that  they  were  still  in  Asia,  the  merchanta 
of  Uareeilles  had  obtained  commercial  advantages.  In  1507  they  had 
proCQxed  for  themselves  from  Bajazet  II.  privil^ea  which  were  in- 
creased by  Selim  I.,  and  which  contain  the  elements  of  the  capitnla- 
tioDS  concluded  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1528, 
Solyman  renewed  those  privileges  in  an  act  the  text  of  wMch  is  lost, 
some  few  fragments  only  existing :  it  is  called  the  trive  laaTchande 
by  the  old  French  historians.  The  factories,  consnls,  and  pilgrims 
from  France  were  placed  by  this  trSae  under  the  protection  of  the 
Snblime  Forte  and  guaranteed  from  all  insult.  The  French  flag 
then  reappeared  with  confidence  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  whs 
Uiankfnlly  welcomed  by  Christisjis  in  the  Fast,  who  hoped  for  solace 
and  protection  from  it.  The  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  recommenced  ; 
a  French  bishop  went  to  visit  the  chnrohes  of  Albania,  which,  since 
Scanderb^,  had  been  forgotten  in  its  wild  moimtains,  and  he 
reawakened  the  name  of  France  amongst  the  Shipetan  of  the  Mirdita. 

The  religions  zeal  of  Francis  I.  caused  neither  sarprise  nor  dis. 
content  amongst  the  Ottomans ;  in  the  East  men  and  nations  are 
esteemed  according  to  the  fervour  of  their  belief ;  the  alliance  became 
even  more  intimate,  as  may  be  jndged  by  the  following  letter  of  the 
Sultan  (Sept.  1528)  to  the  King  of  France  :— 

"  To  thee  who  art  Ftancis,  Bey  of  the  country  of  France. 

"  You  have  sent  to  the  Palace  of  the  Sultans  and  to  ray  Porte  of 
felici^,  which  is  the  Orient  of  prosperity,  and  the  place  which  the 
lips  of  kings  and  princes  come  to  kiss,  a  letter  in  which  you  havo 
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spoken  of  a  Clitircli  appertaimng  formerlj  to  the  Chnatiana  at  Jem- 
aaJem,  wluch  forma  a  part  of  our  well-g^i^fded  States,  and  since  be. 
come  a  mosque.  I  know  in  detail  all  that  you  have  said  on  this  anb- 
ject.  The  mendship  and  affection  which  exist  between  my  glorions 
Majesty  and  yon  render  joui  wishes  admissibte  to  my  person,  soaroa 
of  happiness.  Bnt  this  matter  resembles  not  any  other  matter  of 
domain  or  property ;  it  conoems  onr  religion.  According  to  the 
sacred  command  of  the  Moat  High  God,  creator  of  the  world  and 
benefactor  of  Adam,  according  to  the  taw  of  onr  Prophet,  sun  of  two 
worlds  (may  the  divine  blessing  and  salvation  be  upon  him  !),  that 
Charch  has  long  been  a  mosqne,  and  the  Mnssnlmana  have  therein 
said  their  namaz  (prayer).  Now,  it  is  contrary  to  onr  religion  that 
a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  moaqne,  and  in  which  the  Munai  is 
made,  shonld  be  now  altered  by  a  change  of  destination.  If  even 
onr  law  shonld  authorize  in  general  that  change,  yonr  demand  conld 
not  be  welcome  to  onr  person,  sonrce  of  happiness.  Other  places 
beside  the  moeqne  shall  continne  to  remain  m  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  ;  no  one  shall  molest,  nnder  our  equitable  reign,  those  who 
dwell  therein.  They  shall  live  tranquilly  under  the  help  of  our  pro- 
tection; it  shall  be  allowed  them  to  repair  their  doors  and  windows; 
they  shall  preserve  in  all  surety  the  oratories  and  establishments 
which  they  actually  occupy,  without  any  one  being  allowed  to  op' 
press  or  torment  them  in  any  manner.     Let  it  be  known  so." 

Snch  were  the  official  resnlts  of  Rincon's  mission  ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  presence  of  that  envoy  must  have  contribated  to  the 
ill-treatment  that  the  agents  of  Ferdinand  received,  and  that  he 
carried  away  a  promise  of  a  speedj  taking  op  of  arms.  Before 
going  to  Constantinople  he  had  visited  Hungary  and  Poland  ;  and, 
at  his  request,  an  Hungarian  bishop  had  been  sent  to  France.  The 
result  of  the  negotiations,  opened  by  him  and  that  bishop,  was  a 
treaty  of  alliance  concluded  between  Francis  I.  and  King  Zapoly,  a 
trea^  by  which  the  latter  designated  as  his  heir  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  King  of  France. 


7.   Second  Expedition  into  Sungary. — Siege  of  Vienna. 

During  the  tinie  that  Francis  I.  was  endeavouring  by  his  diplo< 
macy  to  confederate  all  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Soly- 
man  set  himself  to  cut  short  the  question  to  his  own  profit  by  force 
of  anna.  The  Austrian  envoys,  after  nine  months  of  captivity,  were 
brought  into  hie  presence.  "  Yonr  maater,"  said  he  ironically,  "  haa 
not  felt  BufBciently  up  to  the  present  moment  the  effects  of  our 
friendship  and  of  our  vicinity,  hut  he  will  shortly.  You  may  tell 
him  that  I  shall  go  in  search  of  him  myself  with  all  my  forces,  and 
that  I  earnestly  hope  to  restore  with  my  own  hand  that  which  he 
claima  Tell  him  also  that  he  may  prepare  everything  for  our  recep- 
tion." 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1529,  Solyman  set  out  from  Constantinople 
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with  an  anaj  of  150,000  men.  It  was  a  pretension  of  the  Ottoman 
TnrkB  that  wherever  the  horae  of  the  Grutd  Seignior  had  once  trod, 
and  he  himself  had  rested  for  the  night,  the  Osmanli  power  was 
irreTOcablr  established.  Soljmnii  had  once  slept  in  the  palace  at 
Bnda,  and  had  only  refrained  from  bnming  it  becanse  he  intended 
retnniiiig  thither :  all  Hangarj,  therefore,  belonged  to  the  Sultan. 
Ab  a  last  reaonrce,  Ferdinand,  wholly  unprepared  to  fight,  despatched 
uiother  ambaBeador,  provided  with  letters  to  Solyman  and  his  Vizier, 
Ibrahim,  conched  in  the  moat  humble  terms,  and  with  instructions 
to  offer  a  considerable  sum  in  the  form  of  a  yearly  pension,  for  that 
of  tribute  was  too  degrading.  To  snch  a  point  was  Ferdinand  con- 
tent to  hnmhle  himself !  But  it  was  now  too  late.  Before  the  end 
of  August  Solyman  was  again  encamped  with  an  innomorabie  host 
on  the  blood-stained  plain  of  Mohacz.  Here,  where  the  pith  of  his 
conntrymen  had  been  deetroyed,  John  Zapoly,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  Hongarian  magnates,  met  the  Sultan,  and  did  him  homage. 
He  was  received  with  great  ceremony,  and  admitted  to  kiss  the  Sul- 
tan's hand,  but  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the  palladium  of  Hungary, 
which  had  already  adorned  the  heads  of  both  competitors,  was  sur- 
rendered into  Solyman's  poBseBsion.  Three  days  after  the  Ottoman 
army  appeared  before  Bnda,  which  Ferdinand  had  seized  upon.  The 
place  surrendered  after  a  resistance  of  six  daye ;  the  Janissaries  mas- 
sacred the  German  garrison,  notwithstanding  the  capitulation,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners ;  but  pillage  was 
interdicted.  Zapoly  entered  thecit^  with  great  pomp,  and  was  again 
crowned  in  the  regal  castle  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Turkish 
genert^  the  lientenant-general  of  the  Janissaries  presiding  over  the 
ceremony,  and  a  Turkish  garrison  was  left  in  the  place. 

From  thence  the  army  set  out  on  its  march  for  Vienna,  and  on  the 
27th  of  September  Solyman  encamped  before  the  capital  of  the 
Aostrian  S^tes,  whilst  Ferdinand  was  anzioualy  waiting  at  Lins 
until  the  Oerman  princes  shonld  rally  round  him  with  their  promised 
Bncconrs.  Even  the  Protestants — for  the  Oerman  reformers  had 
now  acquired  that  name  by  their  &mons  Protest  at  Spires  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  (1629)^liad  not  withheld  their  Bssistance  from 
King  Ferdinand,  and  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony  himself  had  sent 
2,000  men  under  the  command  of  his  son.  The  defence  of  Vienna 
with  only  16,000  men,  seventy-two  guns,  and  ramparts  of  six  feet 
thickness,  against  an  army  of  300,000  Turks  with  300  cannon,  besides 
a  strong  flotilla  on -the  Oannbe,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
the  mihtaiT  history  of  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  centnry.  A 
email  number  of  Hnngarians  accompanied  the  Turkish  army,  but 
King  John,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  neither  military  talents  nor 
even  personal  courage,  remained  at  Buda  with  a  garrison  of  3,000 
Osmanlis.  From  the  top  of  St.  Steohen's  tower  the  Turkish  tents 
might  be  disoemed  scattered  over  hill  and  dale  for  miles,  the  white 
mils  of  their  fleet  gleaming  on  the  distant  Danube.  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
recently  appointed  Seraskier,  conducted  the  operations  of  the  si^e. 
The  wbIIb  of  Vienna  were  weak  and  out  of  repair,  and  had  no  l»s> 
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tions  on  which  gans  oonld  be  planted.  The  ganisoii,  oomm&niled  hy 
Philip  of  Bavaria,  as  the  representative  of  the  Connt  Palatine 
Frederick,  the  Imperial  cominander-in- chief,  consiBtod  of  picked 
troops  from  various  parts  of  Germaiij',  inclading  a  few  Spaniards. 
The  citixene  vied  with  the  troops  in  valour.  The  heads  of  most  of 
the  noble  Anstrian  families  took  part  in  the  sallies :  among  them  the 
Teteran  Nicholas  von  Salm  particniarly  distingniahed  himself.  Soly- 
man  sent  in  a  message,  that  if  the  garrison  wonld  snrrender,  oe 
would  not  even  enter  the  town,  bnt  press  on  in  search  of  Ferdinand] 
if  they  resisted  he  wonld  dine  in  Yienna  on  the  third  day,  and  then 
he  wonld  not  spare  even  the  child  in  the  womb.  No  answer  was 
made  ;  bnt  the  preparations  for  defence  were  nrged  on  with  dogged 
resolntion,  thoagh  without  mach  hope  of  SDCcese.  The  OsmamiB, 
however,  had  no  well- concerted  plan  of  operations.  Their  army, 
according  to  traditional  cnstom,  was  divided  into  sixteen  different 
bodies,  to  each  of  which  a  separate  place  and  a  definite  object  were 
assigned ;  and  althongh  th^  had  made  several  breaches  and  mined  a 
portion  of  the  walls,  all  their  asaanlts  were  repnlsed.  A  breach 
having  been  opened  in  the  Corinthian  Glate,  and  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  having  given  a  breadth  of  forty  toises,  the  Ottomans  renewed 
the  attack  with  great  fniy  during  an  entire  day  (14th  of  October). 
They  were  again  repulsed,  and  the  Snltan,  discouraged,  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat  that  night.  Robertson  and  several  other  historians 
have  attributed  the  raising  of  the  eiege  to  the  treason  of  the  vizier 
Ibrahim ;  bnt  that  is  very  little  probable.  .  The  season  waa  advanced, 

firovisions  were  failing,  and  the  soldiers  had  b^^n  to  murmur.  So 
arge  an  army  conld  not  be  provided  for  during  any  long-continued 
siege  or  blockade,  although  their  flour  was  conveyed  to  them  by 
22,000  camels;  already  at  Michaelmas  the  Janissaries  had  begun  to 
complain  of  the  cold ;  and  the  forces  of  the  Empire  and  of  Bohemia 
were  beginning  to  arrive.  These  reasons,  coupled  with  the 
courageous  defence  of  the  city,  euffico  to  explain  the  retreat  of  the 
Turks.  In  this  invasion  they  oonimitted  their  usual  barbarities ;  and 
wasted  the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Linz.  They  suffered 
much  in  turn  during  their  retreat,  as  well  from  the  weapons  of  their 
foes  as  from  hunger  and  bad  weather,  and  the  Germans  recaptured 
from  them  a  considerable  portion  of  their  booty.  The  discomfited 
Ottomans  did  not  reach  Belgrade  till  November  10th.  Solymon  ar- 
rived in  Constantinople  December  16th.  , 

It  was  the  first  check  that  the  arms  of  Solyman  had  enconntered. 
He  pretended  to  transform  it  into  a  victory,  by  distributing  rewards 
to  his  soldiers  and  in  representing  his  retreat  as  an  act  of  generosity ; 
but  he  deceived  no  one.  Terror,  nevertheless,  continued  to  spread 
tbroi^hout  Germany  r  "  We  have  not,"  wrote  Busbek,  ambassador 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  "we  have  not  to  combat  an  enemy  of  the  same 
species  as  ourselves.  We  have  to  do  with  the  Turk,  a  vigilant, 
adroit,  sober,  disciplined  enemy,  one  innrod  to  military  labours, 
expert  in  tactics,  and  fit  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  service.  It  is 
by  these  qualities  that  he  has  made   for  himself  a  way  through 
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flolatod  empires,  tfa&t  he  lias  sa^ngated  a 
Persia,  nod  that  he  has  threatened  Yienna."* 


deaolated  empires,  that  he  has  sa^ngated  all  from  the  frontiers  of 
"      ■  '    ■ '  Viei       "- 


8.  Third  Expedition  into  Sungary. — Embassy  of  Francie  I. — 
Biege  of  Chins. — Peace  with  Auetria. 

In  the  folloning  spring  (1531),  a  Qermui  army  entered  Hangar; 
and  went  nnancceeefallf  to  besiege  Bnda ;  at  the  same  time,  an 
embassy  from  King  Ferdinand  repaired  to  Constantinople.  After 
enduring  the  disd^  and  insalts  of  the  Grand  Yizier,  he  obtained  a 
hriei  audience  which  led  to  nothing ;  the  Saltan  woald  neither 
acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Hnngary,  nor  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  bat  simply  aa  Lieutenant  of  Charlee  T.,  to  whom  he 
accorded  only  the  title  of  I?ing  of  Spain. 

In  the  month  of  April  Solyman  had  completed  his  preparations 
for  avenging  the  affront  nndergone  before  Vienna.  TT'h  army  was 
raised  to  more  than  >}00,000  men  by  reinforcements  drawn  from 
Bosnia  and  the  Crimea.  Solyman  began  his  march  from  Constanti- 
nople (26th  of  April)  with  all  the  magnificence  of  Oriental  pomp. 
A  long  oontinaed  train  of  120  cannon  nae  followed  by  8,000  picked 
Jonissariee,  and  by  drores  of  camels  carrying  an  enormons  qaantity 
of  ba^age.  Then  came  2,000  horsemen,  the  sipahis  of  the  Porte, 
with  the  Holy  Banner,  the  Eagle  of  the  Prophet,  gorgeoasly  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Then  was  borne  in  state  the 
Sultan's  crown,  followed  by  his  domeatics,  1,000  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  the  handsomest  that  oonld  be  found,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  some  of  whom  led  coupled  hoonds,  while  others  carried 
hawks.  In  the  midst  of  them  rode  Solyman  h-imself,  in  a  crimBon 
robe  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery,  and  a  snow-white  turban  covered 
with  precioiis  stones,  mounted  on  a  chestnut  horse,  and  armed  with  a 
snperb  sword  and  dagger.  The  procesBion  was  closed  by  the  Saltan's 
four  viziers,  amongst  whom  Ibrahim  was  conspicuous,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Court  nobles  with  their  servante.  llins  did  Solyman,  the 
MagmJUent,  inatignrate  his  march  of  vengeance. 

At  Nissa  he  was  met  by  a  new  embassy  from  Ferdinand,  and  at 
Belgrade  by  the  French  ambassador,  Bincon.  Francis  I.  had  been 
compelled  to  lay  down  uras  and  to  sign  the  humiliating  treaty  of 
Cambrai ;  but  a  ruptare  with  Charles  V.  was  imminent,  and  Bincon's 
mission  was  to  renew  the  alliance  between  the  two  monarchs  and  to 
require  of  the  Sultan,  in  the  event  of  war  recommencing  between 
France  and  Austria,  the  assistance  of  his  fleets.  He  was  received 
with  extraordisacy  honours,  and  of  which  there  has  been  no  repeti- 
tioD  given  by  the  Sublime  Porto  to  any  Christian  Ambassador.  A 
p»rt  of  the  aimy  was  under  arms  ;  the  whole  artillery  of  the  camp 
fired  a  saluto  ;  a  magnificent  escort  was  sent  to  meet  him ;  the  Sultan 
received  him  upon  the  throne,  in  all  his  Oriental  splendour,  gave 
him  his  huid  to  kiss  and  enquired  aftor  the  health  of  "  hie  brothei'," 
*  "DeraMiUtariCotilciTaTeui  InHiUiBDdA." 
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the  Eing  of  France.  These  honours  contrftsted  strikingly  with  the 
hamiliations  that  the  envoya  of  Ferdinand  were  made  to  undergo, 
who  had  come  to  solicit  a  trace.  "  Francis,"  says  a  Turkish 
historian,  "  was  master  of  great  territories,  had  hrave  soldiers  and 
enjoyed  a  great  power  upon  the  aea ;  as  he  persisted  in  his  long- 
continued  devotedneBB  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  its  regard  for  him  was 
thereby  redoubled.  So  the  Grand  Yizier  spoke  to  his  envoy  as  a 
friend,  but  to  those  of  Ferdinand  like  a  lion."  .  .  .  .  "  The 
King  of  France,"  says  another,  "  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Sublime  Forte,  which  is  generous  as  the  sea,  and  the  other  King 
did  not  seek  its  refuge ;  thus  the  treatment  that  their  respective 
envoys  received  was  very  different.  The  French  ambassador  was 
the  object  of  the  gracious  regard  and  discourse  of  the  Sultan,  who 
humbled  himself  to  the  level  of  treating  his  master  sa  friend,  brother, 
and  padisha,  in  the  imperial  letters  with  which  he  dismissed  him; 
the  others  were  detained  prisoners."  The  Austrian  envoys,  when 
the  Sultan  had  deigned  to  grant  them  an  interview,  were  conducted 
through  a  lane  of  I'jifiOO  Janissaries  to  Solyman's  tent,  where  they 
found  him  eitting^on  a  golden  throne ;  near  him  was  his  magnificent 
crown,  made  at  Venice  at  the  cost  of  115,000  ducats ;  against  the 
legs  or  pillars  of  his  throoe  were  two  gorgeous  sabres,  in  sheaths 
studded  with  pearls ;  also  bows  and  quivers  richly  ornamented. 
The  ambassadors  estimated  the  value  of  what  they  saw  at  1,200,000 
ducats.     Their  errand  was,  of  course,  fruitless. 

The  Ottoman  army,  late  in  July,  crossed  the  Drave  at  Fssek  on 
twelve  bridges  of  boats.  The  march  of  Solyman  through  Hungary 
resembled  a  progress  through  his  own  dom.inions.  No  fewer  than 
fourteen  fortresses  sent  him  their  keys  as  he  approached ;  and 
he  tried  and  punished  the  magnates  who  had  deserted  Z^poly. 
The  Turkish  Fleet  also  ascended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Presburg ;  at 
vhioh  point  Solyman,  instead  of  directing  his  march  towards  Vienna, 
turned  to  the  south,  and  leaving  Neusiodler  lake  on  his  right,  took 
the  road  to  Styria.  On  the  9th  of  August  he  arrived  before  the  little 
town  of  Giins,  a  poorly  fortified  place,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bakony-Wald  upon  an  affiuent  of  the  Raab.  This  insignificant  strong- 
hold was  destined  to  indict  upon  Solyman  the  Gonqueror  the  moat 
humiliating  disgrace  ever  experienced  by  the  overweening  pride 
of  Oriental  despotism  since  the  memorable  invasion  of  Attica  by 
Xerxes.  All  that  pomp  and  splendour  of  Eastern  warfare,  all  those 
formidable  myriads  of  Turkish  troops — for  the  ai-my  had  entered  Hun. 
gary  with  350,000  strong — ^led  by  the  Grand  Seignior  in  person,  were 
detained  more  than  three  weeks  by  a  garrison  of  abont  700  men,  of 
which  only  thirty  were  regular  troops,  and  those  eavalry,  under  the 
command  of  the  brave  Nicholas  Juriaaich,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Anstrian  ambassadors  to  the  Forte.  This  heroic  little  band  repulsed 
no  fewer  than  eleven  assaults,  and  the  Great  Sultan  was  at  length 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  a  capitulation,  by  which  ten 
Janissaries  were  allowed  to  remain  an  boor  in  the  place  in  ord^  to 
erect  a  Turkish  stEmdard. 
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This  delay,  and  the  defeat  b;  Sobiutitui  Schilrtlin  of  a  body  ot 
15,000  Turkish  caviiliy  who  were  to  enter  AnEtria  by  the  Sommering 
Pass,  proved  the  saving  of  the  country.  In  expectation  of  seeing  the 
Saltan  appear  before  Vienna,  an  army  was  shut  up  in  that  city,  and 
Charles  V.  aammoned  all  Germany  to  the  defence  of  the  Anstrian 
States.  Informed  of  these  formidable  preparations,  and  intimidated 
by  the  resiBtance  of  Qnns,  the  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  in 
Solyman's  camp  advised  him.  not  to  renew  the  attempt  of  1529  with 
an  army  thns  weakened,  and  disconraged  any  general  engagement 
with  Caarlea's  fresh  and  well-organized  forces.  Moreover,  the  diver- 
sion (wnsed  by  Andrea  Doria,  the  Emperor's  admiral,  with  his  fleet  in 
the  Morea,  served  to  sapport  this  advice  ;  who,  after  captnring  Coron, 
Patras,  and  the  two  castlea  which  defend  the  entrance  to  the  Gnlf  of 
Lepanto,  the  Dardanelles  of  the  Morea,  had  landed  his  troops  and 
excited  the  Greeks  to  revolt.  Perhaps  even  from  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  Solyman  had  not  contemplated  again  besieging  Yienna ; 
he  had  only  taken  light  field  guns  with  him;  ia  his  reply  to  the 
messages  of  Ferdinand  ho  annonnced  his  intention  of  seeking  Charles  V. 
to  fight  in  a  pitched  battle  that  only  rival  worthy  of  him.  However 
that  might  be,  immediately  after  inveatii^  Gratz,  which  was  well 
defended,  Solyman  reluctantly  abandoned  an  enterprise  for  which  he 
had  made  snch  vast  preparations,  Eind  on  the  sncceas  of  which  he  had 
so  proudly  relied,  hi  spite  of  the  rewards  that  were  distribnted  on 
faia  return,  in  spite  of  the  pompons  letters  of  victory  that  the  Snltan 
sent  into  all  the  provinces,  that  retreat,  like  the  firsts  resembled  a 

Charles  V.  was  prevented  from  pursuing  the  retreating  Turks  by 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  want  of  provisions,  the  sickness  that 
had  begun  to  prevail  among  his  troops,  and  the  desire  of  several 
of  the  princes  to  return  to  their  homes ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  his  first 
appearance  at  the  head  of  his  armies  had  been  attended  with  consider, 
able  glory  and  suocess.  The  subsequent  dispersion  of  the  Imperial 
army  much  annoyed  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  helped  to  recover  with 
it  the  whole  of  Hungary,  Belgrade  inclnded  ;  but  the  German  leaders 
would  not  listen  to  snch  a  proposal.  For  fear  of  such  an  event, 
however,  Solyman,  at  the  request  of  Zapoly,  left  60,000  men  behind 
at  Egsek. 

Meanwhile,  a  war  appeared  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Asia. 
All  theee  events  inclined  Solyman  towards  peace  Fresh  negotiations 
were  entered  upon ;  but,  danng  seven  weeks,  the  envoys  of  Ferdinand 
had  to  struggle  against  the  hanghtinesa  and  canning  of  the  Grand 
Viaier  and  of  the  Venetian  Gritti,  whom  he  had  made  his  chief 
adviser ;  they  had  bronght  a  letter  from  Charles  Y.  to  the  Sultan,  a 
friendly  letter ;  but  in  which  the  Emperor  had  taken  unadvisedly 
the  title  of  "  King  of  Jemsalt^m  :"  this  was  the  occasion  of  intermin- 
able recriminations  on  the  part  of  the  vizier.  "  How  different  and 
truly  royal,"  said  he,  "  is  the  letter  that  the  King  of  France  sent  us 
dunng  the  campaign  in  Hungry,  in  which  he  signs  simply, '  Francis, 
King  of  Frwice  I'     Also  the  Padisha,  wishing  to  do  honour  to  King 
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Francia,  did  not  in.  his  reply  make  an  enTuneration  of  hia  titles, 
and  wrote  to  him  as  a  tenderly  loved  brother."  It  was  on  this 
oocaaion  ihat  the  vizier  avowed  openly  that  the  first  invasion 
of  Hungary  had  only  been  made  at  the  demand  of  Francis 
L  "  The  King  of  Franco,"  said  ho,  "  having  been  conquered  at 
Favla,  his  mother  wrote  to  my  master :  '  My  son  has  been  made 
prisoner  by  Charles  of  Spain.  I  thought  that  the  latter  would  have 
the  generosity  to  set  hirn  at  liberty  ;  bnt  &r  from  doing  so,  ha  has 
treated  him  infamously.  I  entreat  of  thee,  gr^at  Emperor,  to  show 
thy  magnanimity  by  delivering  my  son.*  The  Padisha,  moved  by 
compassion  at  that  letter,  inVaded  Hungary."  At  iMigth,  by  dint  of 
patience  and  discretion,  the  envoys  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  treaty 
by  which  the  Sultan  promised  alliance  and  frtendehip  to  King  Ferdi. 
oand,  but  without  Btipnlating  anything  with  regKri  to  Hnngary,  of 
which  he  declared  himself  absolute  master  by  right  of  conquest. 
Such  was  the  first  peace  concluded  by  the  House  of  Ausbia  with  the 
Porte  (1533). 


9.  Wwr    with    Pertia. — OaipUtm    of    Bagdad. — Ckaireddin- 
Bwrharossa. — Capture  of  Tunis  by  Charles  V. 

Since  the  commencemmt  of  Solyman's  reign,  peace  had  never  been 
solidly  eatahlished  between  Persia  and  the  Ottomsjig  ;  the  reciprocal 
defections  of  certain  governors  of  frontier  towns  brought  about  a 
com.pIete  rupture.  Whilst  the  Khan  of  Bidlis  betrayed  the  Ottomans, 
the  Persian  Governor  of  Aderbaidjan  ranged  himself  on  their  side, 
and  the  Governor  of  Bagdad  sent  them  the  keys  of  the  city.  This 
latter  having  been  assassinated,  the  Grand  Vizier  Ibrahim  wasordered 
to  reduce  Bagdad  and  bring  l^ok  to  obedience  the  Khan  of  Bidlis. 
He  set  out  towards  the  autumn  of  1533,  and  learned  by  Uie  way  the 
defeat  of  the  rebel.  After  passing  the  winter  at  Aleppo,  he  resumed 
his  march,  received  the  submission  of  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Van,  and  then  took  the  road  to  Tebnz,  the  residence  of  the  Shah, 
and  entered  therein  without  obstacle  (13tb  July,  1534).  The  Snltaa 
went  to  join  him  there  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  army 
began  its  march  upon  Bagdad.  It  suffered  greatIj|upon  the  way 
thither,  not  from  attacks  of  Uie  Persians,  but  from  the  difficult  nature  of 
theconntryand  the  rigour  of  the  weather.  The  capital  of  tho  Khalifes 
made  no  resistance,  and  Solyman  made  his  entry  therein  at  the  close 
of  1534;  he  there  sojonmed  six  months.  He  returned  afterwards  to 
Tebriz,  retook  the  road  to  Constantinople,  and  arrived  therein  in 
January,  1536. 

Whilst  that  triumphant  expedition  was  f^randizing  the  Empire 
npon  its  eastern  frontiers,  the  Ottoman  Fleets  were  at  close 
quarters  with  the  Marine  of  Charles  V.  Two  remarkable  men 
directed  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  empires  :  these  were  the 
Genoese,  Andrea  Doria,  Admiral  of  the  Emperor,  and,  on  the  side 
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of  the  TdtIcb,  the  celebrated  Chaireddm,  known  under  the  name  of 
BarbanMsa. 

That  adventurer  was  of  Greek  and  Christian  origin ;  he  waa  the 
son  of  a  Bipahi  of  Mitylene ;  and  following  the  t«o  freqnent  cnstom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago,  he  had  devoted  himself,  with 
his  brother,  Baba-Arondj,  to  piracy  dnring  the  reign  of  Bajazet  II. 
The  two  brothers  entered  the  service  of  the  Snltaa  of  Tnnia,  Uahom. 
med,  of  the  &mily  of  Beni-Hafsz.  Having  oaptnred  a  Christian 
ship,  they  sent  it  to  Constantinople,  and  received  as  a  reward  from 
the  Saltan  two  galleys,  and  caftans  of  honour.  They  then  strove  to 
seize  npon  some  port  on  the  coast  of  BarhaiT,  made  attempts  npon 
Cherchell,  Bongia,  and  Algiers,  where  the  Prmces  of  the  Beni-Ha&z 
reined.  At  length  Arondj  seized  npon  Cherchell,  then  npon  Tlemcen, 
where  he  was  attackd  by  the  Spaniards,  and  perished  in  a  sortie. 
Barbai«esa  made  himself  master  of  Algiers  by  assassinating  the 
Moorish  prince,  and  did  homage  for  his  conquest  to  the  Snltan  Selini, 
who  had  then  just  conqnered  Egypt,  and  received  from  him  the  title 
of  Beylerbey  of  Algiers.  The  Spaniards  had  established  themselves 
in  the  islets  opposite  the  town,  and  had  there  baili  a  fort ;  he  attacked 
them,  captnred  the  garrison,  razed  the  fort,  defied  a  Spanish  squadron 
sent  to  defend  it,  and  connected  the  islets  to  the  mainland  by  a  jetty 
which  now  forms  the  harbour  of  Algiers  (1620).  From  that  port 
nmnerons  corsairs  began  from  that  time  to  set  sail,  infesting  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  the  western  basin  of  the  Uedtterranean. 
Bolyman,  at  the  period  of  his  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  having  for- 
bidden BarbaroBsa  to  attack  French  vessels,  the  latter  took  his 
revenge  npon  those  of  Spain ;  he  dispersed  one  of  their  squadrons, 
and  carried  away  from  the  coast  of  Andalusia  70,000  persecuted  Moors 
who  helped  to  people  Africa. 

When  Andrea  Doria  had  seized  upon  Goron,  Barbarossa  was  ordered 
to  Constantinople.  After  having  by  the  way  burnt  eighteen  vessels 
in  sight  of  Messina,  and  captnred  two  sail  of  Doria's  fleet,  he  reached 
the  capital  of  the  Empire  at  the  moment  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Persian  war  (1533).  Coron  had  been  already  recaptured  ;  whilst  the 
peace  with  Anstria  was  n^otiatinig,  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail  was  sent 
against  that  place ;  although  beaten  at  the  entrance  of  the  Qulf  by 
Doria,  and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  at  least  one  half,  it  was  able 
nevertheless  to  blookade  Coron,  which  surrendered  after  a  memorable 
siege.  Barbarossa  was,  however,  received  with  distinction.  He  was 
made  Capndan-Facha,  and  obtained  investiture  as  Beylerbey  at 
Algiers,  and  took  rank  before  the  other  beylerbeye.  The  winter  was 
occupied  in  fitting  out  a  formidable  fleet,  with  which  he  set  sail  in 
the  spring;  it  consisted  of  eighty-four  ships.  This  arfiiament  was 
directed  at  first  against  Italy  ;  Reggio,  Fondi,  and  the  strongholds  of 
the  coast,  were  sacked ;  then,  steei-ing  towards  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Barbarossa  appeared  before  Tunis,  where  reigned  Mnley  Hassan,  one 
of  those  ferocious  and  effeminate  tyrants  of  which  the  Moorish 
dyuasties  reckoned  so  many.  He  [M-esented  himself  as  a  liberator, 
promising  the  inhabitants  to  give  them  the  brother  of  Mnley  as  their 
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mler,  who  had  aonglit  refage  in  his  fleet ;  then,  once  master  of  the 
city,  lie  took  posBeaeion  of  it  in  the  name  of  tlie  Snltan. 

The  progress  of  the  Ottoman  power  npon  the  African  coast  became 
disqoieting  to  the  Sovereign  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Charles  Y.,  there- 
fore, determined  to  retake  Taais,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  his 
African  posBeSHions,  bat  also  in  the  hope  of  dealing  H  mortal  blow  to 
the  Tarco-French  alliance,  which  oonld  only  become  effective  by  ite 
maritime  power.  A  powerfnl  armtunent  was  prepared,  and  the 
Emperor  teok  command  of  it  himself.  On  the  16th  of  Jnne,  1535,  he 
disembarked  before  the  fort  of  the  Ooulette,  and  carried  it  after  & 
month  of  siege  and  continoal  fighting.  Barbarossa,  despairing  of 
defending  the  tewn,  in  which  he  had  te  stm^le  with  the  ill-wiU  of 
the  inhabitante,  risked  an  encounter  in  the  open  oonntiy.  Abandoned 
by  his  African  anxilioriea,  he  was  forced  te  take  flight.  Tunis  was 
pillaged  for  three  days  by  the  conqnerors,  30,000  inhabitants  wore 
massacred,  50,000  Christian  captives  had  their  chains  broken.  The 
Spaniards  re-esteblished  Mnley  Hassan,  on  condition  that  he  should 
pay  tribnte,  and  leave  to  the  ChriBtiaos  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.     They  kept  possession  of  the  fort  Gonletto. 


*  10.  First  Capitulation  of  the  Porte  mth  Franee, 

That  feat  of  arms  filled  np  the  measnre  of  the  power  and  glory  of 
Charles  V.  Europe  looked  upon  him  no  longer  save  as  the  liberator 
of  the  ChristianH,  thet«rrorof  the  iiifidelB,andniB  panegyrists  took  care 
to  contrast  his  conduct  with  that  of  his  rival,  who  had  allied  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  That  allianoe  was  no  longer  a 
secret  to  anyone.  Francis  I.  formed  the  resolution  of  avowing  it 
openly,  in  order  to  acquire  the  right  of  drawing  from  it  all  the 
advantage  possible.  An  official  envoy,  the  Chevalier  Jean  de  la  Foret, 
was  sent  to  the  Snltan,  whom  he  met  at  Tebriz  (1535).  He  opened 
n^otiatiouB,  ostensibly  limited  to  the  capitulations  made  in  favour  of 
the  French  merchants  by  the  Sultans,  but  which  wore  destined  to 
have  grave  results.  These  negotiations  led  to  a  diplomatic  act  which 
was  at  bottom  a  veritable  treaty,  but  which  had  not  the  form  of  one, 
because  Ottoman  pride  seemed  only  to  make  concessions  without 
granting  reciprocity.*  It  was  therefore  under  the  form  of  a  hitti- 
ckerif,  that  is  to  say,  an  order  emanating  from  the  Snltan,  that  the 
first  conventions  which  nnited  France  and  the  Forte  appeared,  and 
that  hatH-eherif  was  the  basis  of  all  the  capitulations  concluded  since 
that  period  between  the  two  Powers, 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Constantinople  early  in  February,  153$, 

*  "  Th«  Grand  Seignior,  b;  %  miabkken  pride,  founded  upon  •  pretaxt  of  reli^oo, 
will  not  make  tnatitt  vith  Christian  prinoei,  pretondiDg  that  thej  ought  not  to  be  on  k 
ftx  with  him.  That  of  capUiUaivm  u  more  tgresable  to  him,  heoiiue  it  regMdi  th« 
kda  «hieh  ho  uoorda,  and  of  which  he  is  lo  abmlalatj  the  master,  th«t  be  rcTokeiv 
witen'ts,  rsstnins  or  annnli  them  without  eeremonj  when  he  thinks  pn^sr."— 
"  Henudr*  of  the  Cheralier  d'Arvienz,"  lom.  T.  p.  K, 
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on  tbe  retnm  from  tho  Persian  campaign,  SolTDian  gives  therein  to 
Francis  I.  the  title  which  he  himBelf  bore,  that  of  Padisha,'  which 
Enropean  diplomacy  has  translated  by  the  equivalent  of  Emperor. 
That  was  a  very  great  distinction,  for  that  title  was  looked  apon  aa 
sacred  by  the  OsmauliB,  and  was  only  accorded  aftarwards  to  one 
Christian  monu«h,  the  Czar  of  Rnssia,  PanJ.  It  testified,  in  placing 
npon  a  footing  of  equality,  "to  the  gloj^  of  the  princes  of  the  faith 
of  Jesns  ClmHt,"  with  tiie  King  of  Kings,  the  Snltan  of  the  two 
earths  and  the  two  seas,  the  "  Shadow  of  God,"  that  a  law  of  nations 
bad  commenced  between  Christians  and  Mussnlmana. 
The  first  articles  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  as  there  is  peace  and  concord  between  the  Grand  Seignior 
and  the  King  of  France,  their  respective  sabjectfl  and  tributaries  may 
freely  navigate  and  go  into  their  different  ports  for  their  commerce, 
bny,  sell,  load,  conduct,  and  transport,  by  water  or  by  land,  from  one 
country  to  another,  all  kinds  of  merchandise  not  prohibited  in  paying 
the  ordinary  dues,  without  being  subjected  to  any  imposition,  tribute, 
or  other  chaise. 

2.  That  when  the  king  shall  send  to  Constantinople  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  consul,  in  like  manner  as  the  one  he 
keeps  at  Alexandria,  that  consul  shall  be  accepted  and  sustained  in  his 
authority  and  shall  jndge  according  .to  hie  faith  and  law,  without  that 
any  jndge  or  cadi  shall  bear,  judge,  and  pronounce,  as  well  civilly  as 
criminally  upon  the  causes,  processes,  or  differences  which  may  arise, 
between  the  subjects  of  the  king  only ;  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
Giaod  Seignior  shall  lend  assistance  for  the  execution  of  the 
judgments  of  the  consuls,  any  sentence  passed  by  the  cadis  between 
French  merchants  to  be  necessarily  null  and  void. 

3.  That  in  case  of  any  civil  contestation  between  the  Turks  and  the 
French,  the  plaint  of  the  first  named  shall  not  be  received  by  the 
cadis  unless  they  should  bring  proof  in  writing  of  the  hand  of  the 
adversaty  orthat  of  the  oonauj,  and  that  in  any  case  the  subjects  of 
the  king  shall  not  be  judged  without  their  dr^oman  being  present. 

i.  That  in  criminal  matters  the  subjects  of  the  king  may  not  be 
brought  before  the  cadi  or  ordinary  jndge,  nor  be  judged  at  once, 
but  be  conducted  before  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  before  his  substitute,  in  order  that  the  testimony 
of  the  Turkish  subject  against  the  king's  subject  may  be  discussed. 

5.  That  no  ase  shall  be  made  of  merchants'  ships  belonging  to  the 
kin^a  snbjects,  nor  of  their  artillery,  munitions  and  equipages  r^iust 
their  will,  even  for  the  service  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

*  Tha  Focte  eTsn  lefiued  that  title  tn  the  Emperon  of  Oenniajr,  vfaom  it  recognind 
0bIj  •■  Einf^  of  EoDgttir,  »b3  whom  il  treated  M  such,  aa  TUula  uid  tributuiei  ;  for, 
from  IGGO  iiiitil  1699,  ibey  paid  it  aa  annual  iribots  of  30,000  dnrati.  It  wta  onl;  in 
16M  tbal  it  rannnM  to  give  tbem  the  official  title  of  Roman  Caiar  (Kmn  a(  tha 
Bumuu)  ;  bat  theii  AmboBidon  vatlted  aQ  the  lame,  tike  tboaa  of  all  tir  Cbmtiao 
States,  after  tbe  Ambanadon  of  Fnnce  Bsfore  tbe  treat;  of  160S,  the  greater  part 
of  Ibe  treatici  made  betireen  the  Porte  tad  the  Anetriaa  monucba  irere  endonied : 
"  QiBdonalj  aocordad  b;  the  aTer-vicloHoiu  Sottan  to  tbe  erer-eanqnand  inSdel  King  of 
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€.  That  if  any  gabject  of  the  king  qaits  the  States  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  -without  having  eatisfied  his  debta,  neither  the  oontnil  nor 
anj  other  Frencbman  uhall  be  responsible  for  them  ;  but  the  king 
shall  make  satisfaction  to  the  plaintifE  npon  the  goods  or  person  of 
the  debtor  shonM  it  be  in  his  kingdom, 

7.  That  the  French  roercbants  and  sabjects  of  the  king  shall 
freely  m&ke  their  wills,  and  that  the  goods  of  those  who  sl^ll  die 
intestate  shall  be  remitted  to  the  beir  by  the  care  and  anthority  of 
the  consol. 

To  comprehend  all  the  importance  of  these  articles,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  an  insuperable  barrier  of  hatred  separated  Christians 
and  Unssnlmans ;  that  they  mntnally  regarded  one  another  as  ene- 
mies for  whom  there  was  no  law ;  that  religions  prejudices  proscribed, 
them  from  having  commnnication  save  by  war  only.  The  establish- 
ment, therefore,  of  relations  of  jnstice,  peace,  and  even  benevolence 
between  the  two  peoples  was  a  great  progress ;  but  such  was  not 
solely  the  extent  of  the  articles  cited  :  they  introduced  an  important 
innovation  in  the  law  of  nations,  in  authorizing  the  French  to  have 
the  advantage  of  their  nationality,  their  laws,  their  customs  under 
a  foreign  domination  ;  in  giving  them,  in  many  respects,  more  rights 
and  liberties  than  Ottoman  snbjects  had,  in  placing  tbem  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  piotocting  dependence  of  their  national  magistrates. 
Those  prerogatives  were  such  that  no  nation  had  conceded  the  like 
to  a  foreign  nation,  and  they  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  French 
coon  ting- houses,  so  to  speak,  into  small  colonies.  They  were  still 
farther  increased  by  the  solicitude  of  the  consuls,  who  transformed 
almost  completely  their  attributes  of  commerce  and  police  into  a 
civil  magistracy  and  into  political  functions,  and  ended  by  arrogating 
to  themselves  so  extraordinary  a  right  of  protection  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  that  the  denomination  of  FratJu  was  attributed  even  to  cer- 
tain subjects  of  the  Sultan. 

The  other  articles  of  the  hatti-eherif  of  1536  have  not  less  im- 
portance :  1.  The  French  enjoyed  in  all  the  Ottoman  Statos  the  free 
exercise  of  their  worship ;  they  had  the  right  of  safe-guarding  the 
Holy  Places  of  Palestine  by  religious  functionaries,  who  couM  not 
be  <£stnrbed,  neither  in  respect  to  the  edifices  they  inhabited,  nor  the 
churches  that  were  in  their  hands.  The  bishops  dependents  of  France, 
and  other  priests  of  the  Frank  religion,  of  whatsoever  nation  they 
were,  could  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  where- 
ever  they  dwelt,  provided  tbey  kept  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
their  condition.  This  article,  by  the  extension  which  was  given  it 
and  the  favonrable  interpretations  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  con- 
secrated the  right  of  protection  of  France  over  all  Catholics  in  the 
E^st.  2.  Earopean  merchants,  whose  governments  were  not  allied 
with  the  Porto  by  friendly  treaties,  might  navigate  under  the  French 
Sag  in  all  the  seas,  and  traffic,  nnder  the  protection  of  France,  in  all 
countries  of  the  Ottoman  domination.  Venice  alone  had,  at  this 
epoch,  commercial  treaties  with  the  Porte  :  ♦  conseqaently,  all  the 
*  Thesa  treaties  listed  from  tha  arriTil  of  the  Tnrki  id  Eorope,  and  pUwd  Traice 
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other  Chriatiftn  nationa  were  otliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  protect- 
ing flag  of  France  to  trade  with  Tarkey,  3.  The  liberation  of. slaves 
made  on  either  Bide  was  atipalated  for,  and  the  SaltAo  engaged  to 
lenonDce  the  right  of  making  alaves  of  French  Bubjecte,  on  condition 
that  the  KJTig  of  France  ehoold  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Ottomans. 

Bnch  were  the  principal  artiolee  of  the  hatH-eherif  oi  1536,  an 
act  the  power  of  which  conld  not  have  been  onderstood  hf  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  for  in  making  the  Mnsenlman  tiations  enter  into 
pacific  relations  with  the  Christian  nations,  it  weakened  forcibly  the 
spirit  of  conqnest  and  propagation  of  the  former,  and  was  thus  a 
kind  of  limitation  for  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  was  an  obacnre  but 
officBcions  victory  of  Enrepean  oiviliiation  over  Asiatic  barbarity,  of 
tolerance  over  fanaticism,  of  the  spirit  of  ezpanuion  of  the  West 
over  the  spirit  of  isolation  of  the  East,  an  easy  victory  in  its 
origin,  bnt  which  was  afterwards  disputed,  for  the  treaty  had  to 
submit  to  many  Tiolations  and  was  compellQd  to  have  numerous  re- 

The  conclusion  of  this  Treaty  was  the  last  political  act  of  the 
OniDd  Vizier  Ibiahim.  That  nanghty  Minister  abnsed  more  and 
more  hie  favour.  During  the  negotiationB  with  Austria  he  had  made 
a  display  of  his  authority,  which  had  offended  the  Sultan.  Dnring 
the  Persian  campaign  he  desired  to  lodge  alone  with  his  master  in 
the  palaces  of  Tebriz  and  Bagdad  ;  he  wrong  from  him  first  the  de- 
position, then  the  condemnation  to  death  of  the  Defterdar  Iskender 
Tchelebi,  whose  wealth  and  fame  gave  him  um.hntge ;  finally,  on  his 
return,  he  assumed  in  his  "  orders  of  the  day,"  and  even  in  tae  treaty 
with  the  King  of  France,  the  significant  title  of  Seraskier  Sultan. 
This  last  effrontery  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  presumption.  On 
the  5th  of  Mareh,  1536,  Ibrahim  repaired  to  the  Seraglio,  as  was 
his  cnstom ;  the  next  day  he  was  found  strangled  therein.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  traces  of  his  blood  were  still 
shown  upon  the  walls.  He  had  for  successor  the  Albanian,  Ayas 
Pacha. 

Bpoa  tbs  footing  at  thbI  kail  tribnUr;  of  tbc  Snltut.  Ai  earij  aa  1403,  ft  pki'd  ■ 
brihnte  of  l.flOO  dacaU,  m  tribute  which  »u  aftarwudi  nised  to  10,000.  Wlicn 
llalMiawl  II.  had  Dude  himseK  mMter  of  Goiulantinaple,  it  pnnbued  pnM  of  him 
and  ■  ooBtinaatiou  of  its  oommene  ;  it  vm  than  obliged  to  pay  for  the  eatabliahmonta 
h  had  ia  the  new  Empire  an  aannal  Uibate  of  80,000  dncata,  and  it  was  itipnlated 
that  it  sbonld  Knd,  ai  in  the  plat,  to  CouitautiiiDple,  a  Ciargt  ifAffaim  haTiug  tlia 
title  ef  bajfU,  aod  whom  the  Tarki  ihoald  regard  and  treat  aa  a  hoatiige.  Biet;  peaoe 
«r  troM  tlut  it  made  *i(h  the  Turki  wai  pnrchaMd  with  gold. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


1.  Bequd  of  the  Franco-Turkish  Alliance. — War  vnth  Venice. 
Thb  capitnl&tionB  of  1536  annoiinced  to  Europe  that  a  close  Hllianoe 
existed  between  France  and  Turkey,  bat  they  did  not  make  known 
the  political  conditions!  they  were  kept  secret;  they  mnst  be  re- 
vealed only  by  facts ;  bnt  they  were  ae  form^y  settled  at  the  time 
as  the  commercial  stipulations.  The  French  ambaesador  was  com- 
missioned io  demand  from  Solyman  a  subsidy  of  a  million  of  golden 
crowns,  "  the  which  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  the  Grand  Seif^ior, 
seeing  that  his  affairs  are  constituted  in  all  felicity,  and  oug-ht  not 
to  cause  him  grievance."*  He  demanded,  moreover,  that  the  Otto- 
man fleet,  tinder  the  command  of  Barbarossa,  should  attack  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  whilst  the  king  was  reducing  Genoa;  and  he  had 
already,  on  that  snbject,  conferred  directly  at  Tunis  with  the  "  King 
of  Algiers,"  as  Barbarossa  was  called.  Lastly,  he  was  charged  to 
concert  with  the  Saltan  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  engage  him 
to  direct  his  efforts,  not  towards  Hungary  and  Germany,  where  his 
presence  would  only  reunite  the  divided  parties,  but  against  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Spain.  That  was,  in  fact,  what '  was  resolved  upon ; 
Francis  1.  should  invade  Piedmont,  and  Solyman  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  As  to  the  subsidy,  it  is  not  known  whether  it  wae  accorded. 
Preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  war ;  but  the  alliance  had 
not  the  results  that  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  on  account  of 
the  tnptnre  which  broke  out  between  the  Porte  and  Venice. 

Thirty-five  years  had  passed  during  which  peace  had  existed 
between  the  two  Powers.  Under  the  administration  of  Ibrahim,  the 
relations  had  even  assumed  a  certain  character  of  intimacy ;  the  new 
yisier  appeared  disposed  to  maintain  them  on  the  same  terms  ;  besides, 
when  Solyman  and  Francis  concluded  their  alliance,  they  comprised 
the  Venetians  in  it,  and  despatched  depaties  to  them  to  obtain  their 
formal  adhesion.  The  Republic  replied  that  it  preferred  to  remain 
neutral ;  bat  the  intrigues  of  Andrea  Doria,  who  laboured  to  throw 
Venice  into  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and  those  of  Barbarossa,  who 
eaw  in  a  maritime  war  only  the  occasion  of  obtaining  bcioty,  snc- 
ceeded  in  changing  the  nentrality  into  open  hostility.  Already  the 
Ottoman  Fleet,  with  the  strength  of  a  hundred  sail,  had  landed 
troops  in  Italy,  who  were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Apulia,  when  it  was  ■ 
recalled  to  attack  the  Venetian  island  of  Corfu  (Sept.  1537),  The 
Saltan  went  in  person  to  assist  at  the  siege,  and  encamped  on  the 
shore  opposite  the  island ;  hut  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  disheartened 
*  "  InstnicUoD  au  Sieur  de  U  Porft  pour  son  Ambtssaile  i  U  Port*." 
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hy  the  resistikiice  of  the  place,  fae  renounced  the  enterprise.  The 
GrMid  Viiier  was  ordered  to  seek  retaliation  npon  Napoli  di  Romania 
and  MftlTaBifti  the  chief  towne  held  by  the  Venetians  in  the  Uorea, 
and  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  attat^  the  Tarkish  territories.  He 
besieged  those  places  daring  five  months  without  Bnccess  (from  Jnne 
to  the  end  of  NoTember,  1538).  As  to  the  Capndan .Pacha,  he  went 
to  reduce  and  ravage  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago — an  easy  con- 
qnest  that  brought  him  more  booty  than  Rlory.  He  afterwards 
carried  desolation  into  Candia ;  then,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
two  resBels,  he  obtained  off  Prevesa  a  brilliant  but  sterile  victory 
over  a  Christian  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  Bizty-sev^i  sail,  commanded 
by  Andrea  Doria  (25th  Sept.  1538). 

The  year  following,  Solyman,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
ambassadoi  La  ForAt,  assembled  in  Albania  100,000  men  for  a 
descent  npon  Italy;  at  the  same  time  B^barossa  landed  a  force 
from  seventy  galleys  near  Otranto.  Both  awaited  the  opeiations  of 
Francis  I.  who  proposed  to  enter  Piedmont  with  an  army  and  send 
his  galleys  to  Apnba.  Bnt  the  union  of  the  Lilies  and  the  Crescent 
had  raised  an  outcry  thronghont  Europe :  Francis,  alarmed  by  it, 
left  his  galleys  at  Marseilles,  and  waited  until  the  Tnrks  had  evacu- 
ated Italy  before  entering  Piedmont;  then  becoming  more  and  more 
uneasy  at  tho  clamours  of  Christendom,  and  seeing  that  the  object 
of  the  Franco-Tnrkisb  alliance  had  failed,  he  signed  with  Charles  V. 
the  truce  of  Nice  (1538).  Solyman  was  dissatisfied,  but  did  not 
break  off  the  alliance  ;  he  confirmed  even  at  that  juncture  the  hatti- 
cherif  of  IG36,  and  soon  showed  that  he  had,  better  than  the  King 
of  France,  a  knowledge  of  his  perils  and  of  the  situation  of  Europe. 


2.  Again  of  Hungary. — Capture  of  Buda. 

The  war  continued  by  land  and  sea  with  Venice  and  the  House  of 
AuBtria.  In  Dalmatia,  successes  were  balanced :  the  Venetians 
•eiced  npon  Ostrovits,  Obrovatz  and  Scardona ;  the  Turks  stormed 
the  fortress  of  Nadin  and  took  Donbicza;  the  Christian  fleet  took 
possession  of  Castelnnova  (27  Oct.  1538)  ;  that  of  Barharossa  retook 
the  place  on  the  10th  of  August  of  the  following  year.  At  length 
tbe  Venetians  solicited  peace  and  obtained  it  on  onerous  conditions, 
snrrendering  Malvasia  and  Hapoli  de  Romania  (1539). 

In  HungaiT  hostilities  had  recommenced  early  in  153?;  a  G-erman 
army  of  24,000  men,  commanded  by  Ferdinand  s  General,  Katzianer, 
was  Bnrroonded  and  destroyed  at  Essek  by  the  Ottoman  cavalry ;  its 
oommander  fled  and  carried  tbe  news  of  his  disgrace  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Some  time  after  he  made  his 
escape,  essayed  to  sell  himself  to  the  Turks,  and  perished  by  assassi- 
nation before  he  could  consummate  his  treason.  In  the  following 
year  (1538),  the  Voivode  of  Moldavia,  Raresch,  who  had  an  under- 
standing with  Ferdinand,  whilst  meditating  an  insurrection,  was 
driven  out  of  his  province  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Transyl- 
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vaoia ;  his  brother  Stephen  was  put  in  hi§  place ;  the  fortifications 
of  Akerman  and  KiUa  were  further  strengthened  and  all  attempta  at 
rising  prevented. 

At  this  time  Zapolj  and  Ferdinand,  who  had  during  twelve  years 
disputed  for  the  crown  of  Hungary,  entered  into  an  arrangement; 
a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Orosswardein,  by  which  the  two 
rivals  shared  the  conntry  between  them.  Ferdinand  hastened  to 
reveal  this  treaty  to  the  Sultan,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  him  from 
the  interests  of  hia  rival ;  but  Zapoly  died  (1540),  leaving  a  son, 
bom  fifteen  days  previous  to  his  death,  nnder  the  safe  keeping  of 
his  mother  Isabella.  The  Austrian  troops  immediately  entered 
Hungary,  besieged  Isabella  in  Buda,  then  seized  upon  Pestb,  Waiaen, 
Wiseegrad  and  Stnhlweissembourg.  Solyman,  however,  on  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  protigi,  had  sent  a  diploma  by  which  the  son  of 
Zapoly  was  declared  King  of  Hungary,  vassal  and  tributary  of  the 
Forte.  A  new  suppliant  embassy  from  Ferdinand  having  been  sent 
to  him,  he  maltreated  his  agents,  declared  war  against  him  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  (June,  1541).  On  the  march 
he  learned  that  the  troops  of  Queen  Isabella  had  defeated  and  dis- 
persed the  Austrian  army,  and  that  Pesth  was  evacuated ;  he  arrived 
thus  before  Buda  (August  29th),  Zapoly'e  son  having  been  presented 
to  him  in  his  camp,  the  Janissaries  profited  hy  the  confunion  incident 
upon  that  ceremony  to  obtain  entrance  within  the  city,  of  which  they 
took  possession.  It  was  intimated  to  the  Queen  that  she  must  quit 
her  capital,  and  the  next  day  Solyman  entered  therein  with  great 
pomp  ;  he  converted  the  great  church  into  a  moeqne,  made  Buda  the 
seat  of  a  pachalic  and  established  therein  a  garrison  of  5,000  men. 
At  the  same  time,  he  gave  the  Queen  a  diploma  by  which  he  engaged 
to  keep  Buda  only  during  the  minority  of  the  young  KTng,  and  to 
put  him,  as  soon  as  he  attained  his  majority,  in  poasession  of  the 
throne. 

On  the  day  after  the  occupation  of  Buda,  other  Austrian  ambas- 
sadors arrived  at  the  Ottoman  camp.  They  brought  rich  presents, 
among  which  a  clock  that  marked  the  months  and  the  course  of  the 
stars  excited  much  admiration ;  they  offered  a  tribute  of  100,000 
florins  provided  that  the  whole  of  Hungary  should  be  given  up  to 
Ferdinand,  or  40,000  dncate  for  peaceable  possession  of  the  portion 
they  occupied.  They  were  well  received,  but  were  told  that  peace 
would  be  accorded  if  Ferdinand  should  deliver  np  the  plaoes  he  had 
seized  upon  and  pay  tribute  for  the  rest. 


3.  New  AllioAiee  between  Turkey  and  France. 
Some  days  afterwards,  a  French  ambassador  arrived  who  came  to 
announce  that  war  was  recommencing  in  the  West,  and  to  renew  the 
alliance  with  the  Ottomans.  Frajicis  I.  after  the  tmce  of  Nice  had 
changed  his  policy :  whether  he  did  not  comprehend  the  whole 
bearing  of  his  alliance  with  the  Porte,  or  whether  he  was  deeirons 
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of  coming  to  terma  with  Iub  rrnH  %  a  show  of  generosity,  he  sad- 
deuly  exhibited  a  irarm  friendship  for  Charles  T.  and  ceoeed  coire- 
opondence  with  Solyman.  Charles  V.  had  need  at  that  moment  of 
peace  or  of  a  trnoe  (it  was  just  after  the  defeat  of  Katziauer)  ;  he 
profited  by  the  foolish  confidence  of  Francis,  and  bad  reconrse  to  his 
mediation  to  obtain  one  or  the  other.  The  King  of  Fiance  wrote,  in 
fact,  a  sanf^nine  lettor  in  faronr  of  his  enemy  (1539).  Solyman  had 
but  slightly  heeded  the  sndden  coolness  of  his  ally :  Bincon,  who 
bad  remained  at  Constantinople,*  had  ekUfnlly  kept  him  favourably 
disposed  towards  France  ;  he  replied  therefore  to  Francis  :  "  Charles, 
King  of  Spain,  desires  and  seeks,  by  yonr  mediation,  a  trace  with  my 
Sablime  Porte.  Constant  in  the  fi^temity  which  has  existed  thus 
far  between  yon  and  me,  and  which  I  confirm  by  my  imperial  faith, 
I  declare  that,  if  the  King  of  Spain  wishes  to  obtain,  a  trace  and 
that  it  is  your  desire  that  he  may  obtain  it,  I  will  that  he  commence 
by  replacing  in  yonr  hands  all  the  ^ovinoeB,  lands  and  fortresses  that 
he  has  forcibly  taken  from  yon.  Wben  he  shall  have  foMlted  that 
condition,  you  will  apprise  my  Snblime  Porte  to  that  effect,  and  I 
will  do  all  that  may  be  agreeable  to  yon  :  it  shall  be  open  to  whom- 
soever shall  present  himself  there  on  yonr  part,  either  that  I  accord 
peaoe,  or  that  I  declare  war  to  our  common  enemy." 

Charles  refused  to  make  peace  npon  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Saltan,  and  shortly  Francis  I.,  whom  be  had  sbamefnlly  deceived, 
broke  with  him  (1641).  The  struggle  between  the  two  rivals  became 
more  furious  than  ever :  the  King  of  France  resolved  to  crush  his 
enemy  by  the  help  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  should  it  expose  Christen- 
dom to  tiie  ravages  of  the  barbarians.  "If  the  wolves  come  to  attack 
me  at  home,"  said  he,  "  it  is  allowable  STirely  for  me  to  call  upon  the 
dogs  to  drive  tbem  away."  The  King  of  Spain  hoped  to  break  up 
the  Franco-Turkish  alliance  by  raising  Europe  gainst  it,  and  he  did 
not  recoil  from  an  assassination  in  order  to  obtain  proof  of  the 
treason  of  his  enemy  against  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Bincon 
had  been  the  bearer  of  Solyman's  letter :  he  was  ordered  by  Francis  I. 
to  return  to  Constantinople  and  demand  of  the  Sultan  that  he  shonld 
itninediatoly  place  all  his  vessels  at  his  disposition,  and  that  he  should 
continue  the  war  in  Hungary.  He  took  his  way  by  Venice,  where 
he  proposed  to  emboirk,  but  he  was  assassinatod  in  Lombardy  l^  order 
of  the  Oovemor  of  Milan,  who  thought  to  find  upon  him  the  instmo- 
tions  of  the  King  of  France.  The  nturderer  was  foiled  in  bis  expecta- 
tion ;  Dnbellay,  the  French  Governor  of  Piedmont,  who  suspected 
the  designs  of  Charles  T.,  had  retained  tJiese  instructions  when 
Bincon  passed  through  Turin,  and  the  Emperor  was  reduced  to 
pnblish  docnments  wMch  he  had  caused  to  be  fabricated.  Francis  I. 
denounced  his  enemy's  crime  to  all  Europe,  and  he  replaced  Bincon  by 

*  It  ii  not  knoirii  nader  wbattitla  mi  for  what  buaiiieH  Eincon  had  nmuiined  at  Cod- 
■tutiaople.  Tha  Mriea  of  fint  Francli  eavDja  to  tbs  Ottoman  SmpiTe  a  vet;  ohMore. 
It  >p|Mu>  (b*t  t*  Pdi4'.  ilied  in  lfi37,  and  had  for  lacosnor  HnrillM.  To  HuiIIm 
mccMded,  in  16S9,  the  Hnpolilui  Cautelmo,  who  mada  t«o  VDjages  to  CooitantiaoiJs. 
BiDOOB  Bait  baTB  aoewoded  him. 
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a  soldier  of  fotinne,  a  Captain  Pavlin,  subsequently  Baron  Ae  la 
Oarde,  and  General  of  the  gallej-e.  It  was  this  new  agent  who  went 
in  search  of  the  Snltan,  then  in  Hungary,  and  whom  he  fonnd  at 
Bada  and  annoanced  to  him  the  mnrder  of  Kincon.  Solyman  was 
so  chagrined  and  irritated  at  the  news  that  he  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  French  envoy  by  that  of  the  imperial  ambaeaadora. 
Panlin  dissuaded  him  from  it ;  and  took  adranta^  of  his  anger  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  miaaion. 

This  time  the  Saltan  hesitated  to  satisfy  his  inconstant  ally.  The 
ambassador  followed  him  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  at  first 
that  the  Riopablic  of  Venice  should  be  solicited  to  enter  into  the 
French  alliance ;  bnji  that  overture  met  with  no  snccess ;  then  he 
contrived  to  win  over  to  his  interests  the  Ministers  of  the  Forte,  and 
fonnd  especially  a  zealons  anxiliary  in  Barbarossa,  who  was  only 
seeking  for  a  fresh  opportnnitj  of  maranding  the  Mediterranean.* 
The  Capndan- Pacha  was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  tavonr, 
for  he  went,  favonred  it  is  tme  by  storms,  to  inflict  a  great  disaster 
npon  Charles  V, 

The  latter  was  desirons  of  recommencing  the  war  by  a  coup  d'Mat, 
by  another  Tanis  expedition.  He  sailed  to  attack  Algiers  with 
74  galleys,  200  veBsela,  large  and  small,  and  an  army  of  24,000  men. 
Several  ladies  of  the  Conrt  of  Spain  had  accompanied  the  army  to 
witness  its  trinmph.  Scarcely  had  a  landing  been  eSectod  at  four 
leagnes  from  Algiers  when  a  frighbfnl  storm  assailed  the  fleet  and 
troops  ;  130  vessels,  of  which  14  were  salleys,  were  sunk.  Pelted  by 
a  driving  rain,  harassed  by  swarms  of  Arabs,  the  Spaniards  advanced 
nevertheless  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  whero  they  were  received  by  a 
torrible  cannonade.  On  the  fourth  day  they  beat  a  retreat,  and 
re-embarked  on  board  the  relics  of  their  fleet,  having  lost  one-half  of 
their  nnmbers  and  a  portion  of  their  artillery  (Slst  October,  1641). 
Contrary  winds  prevented  their  regaining  Europe  for  the  space  of  a 
mouth. 

Panlin  being  warmly  supported  by  the  defender  of  Algiers,  by  the 
i^  of  the  Janissaries,  by  the  favourite  Vizier  Bnstem,  decided  the 
Snltan  to  place  his  fleet  and  ite  admiral  under  the  orders  of  the  king. 
He  was  himself  the  bearer  of  that  news  to  Fontaineblcan  ;  performed 
the  voy^^e  and  journey  in  twenty-one  days,  and  rotnrncd  with  the 
same  promptitude  to  Constantinople,  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the 
Turkish  vessels.  Dnring  his  absence  Ferdinand  had  again  made  an 
attempt  at  negotiation,  bnt  his  ambassador  could  not  even  obtain  an 
audience.  Panlin,  however,  had  still  to  struggle  against  the  hesitation 
of  the  Snltan,  and  the  expedition  aftor  all  was  put  off  to  the  year 
ensuing  (1543).  It  was  then  that  Solyman  wrote  to  his  ally  the 
following  letter ; — 

*  Thii  intereated  tieir  rsaderad  Barbucau  lo  tarooTabls  to  Franoe,  that  he  paned 
U  tbe  head  of  the  French  part;  in  the  DiTao.  The  Qrand  Viiter  iaqaired  of  FerdiiMmd'* 
ODTo;  what  «aa  the  object  of  the  friendlj  treat;  coaeladed  betveen  the  King  of  FraDOs 
and  the  King  of  the  Eomana.  "  laUrronte  thereon  the  grand  Admiial,"  replied  tha 
eoToj,  poiDtJDg  to  Barbaroaea.  "Do  I,  Mid  the  latter,  langhinglj,  "repreaant  hers 
the  Ambaasador  of  the  King  of  Fnuee ) " 
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"  Glory  of  the  PrinceB  of  the  religion  of  Jesas,  thoa  ahalt  know 
that,  at  ihe  prayer  of  thy  miniBter  Panlin,  I  have  granted  my  formid- 
able fleet,  eqnipped  with  everything  that  is  neceseary.  I  have  ordered 
Chaireddin,  my  Capadan- Pacha,  to  listen  to  thy  intentions,  and  to 
form  hie  enterprises  to  the  rain  of  thy  enemies.  Thon  shalt  so 
arrange  that  after  having  ham)ily  ezecnted  them,  my  army  may 
return  before  the  bad  season.  Take  care  that  thy  enemy  deceive  thee 
not.  He  wUl  sever  force  himself  to  make  peace  with  thee  nntil  he 
shall  reoognize  that  thoa  art  determined  to  wage  continned  war 
against  him.  May  God  biese  those  who  esteem  my  friendship,  and 
who  are  protected  hy  my  victorions  arms  ! " 

In  the  spring  of  1543,  whilst  Solyman  was  a^in  entering  Hungary, 
the  Ottoman  fleet,  with  a  force  of  110  galleys  and  carrying  14,000 
men,  set  sail.  Panlin  was  aboard  the  admiral's  ship,  and  Barbarossa 
had  formal  command  to  follow  his  advice  and  the  orders  of  the  King 
of  France  in  everything.  This  fleet  pilJs^d  the  coaetB  of  Sicily, 
respected  the  Pontifical  States,  and  arrived  at  Marseilles,  where  it 
was  received  with  great  honours,  and  joined  the  French  fleet  of 
40  galleys  and  7,000  men,  commanded  by  the  Coant  d'Engbien. 
Francis  I.,  who  seemed  always  emharrasBed  by  the  Turkish  alliance, 
knew  not  how  to  profit  by  sach  a  combination  of  forces ;  by  his 
orders  the  two  fleets  appeared  before  Nice,  the  only  city  which 
remained  to  the  Dute  of  Savoy,  the  ally  of  Charles  V.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place;  bnt  die  French  having  hindered 
the  Tnrka  from  pillaging,  discord  arose  between  the  two  armied, 
which,  after  aseaniting  nnsnccsBsfnlly  the  caetle,  separated.  The  cap- 
ture of  Nice  was  the  sole  reanlt  achieved  by  a  naval  armament  which 
onght  to  have  annihilated  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  which  cost  France 
dearly.  Barbarossa,  however,  had  permission  to  wioter  at  Tonlon. 
Daring  their  stay  there,  his  followers  acted  as  thongh  they  were  in 
an  enemy's  country,  and  filled  the  benches  of  their  galleys  by  carrying 
off  all  the  men  they  could  seize  on  the  adjacent  ooaets,  while  the 
women  served  to  sapply  their  harems.  Barbarossa  even  took  the 
crews  out  of  the  royal  galleys,  and  left  them  totally  useless.  To 
induce  so  dangerous  an  ally  to  quit  France,  Francis  made  him  a 
subsidy  of  800,000  crowns.  At  length,  in  April,  Barbarossa  set  sail 
for  Cdnstantinople,  and  again  spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the 
coaste  of  Italy,  whence  he  carried  off  14,000  Christians  m  slaves. 
That  expedition  laised  such  a  chorus  of  imprecations  against  the 
French  king  thronghont  Europe,  that  the  following  year  (1544) 
France  refused  the  assistance  Barbarossa  offered  him  in  his  master's 
name,  and  concluded  the  peace  of  Crespy.  This  was  the  Corsair- 
captain's  last  notable  exploit.  He  died  two  years  after  at  a  very 
kdvanced  age  (4th  Jnly,  1546).  His  tomb  may  be  seen  at  Beschik. 
lasch,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  at  the  point  where  the  Ottoman 
Beets  usually  mnster. 

The  Hungarian  campaign,  opened  by  Solyman,  was  marked  by 
great  successes,  but  did  not  prove  decisive.  Before  the  Sultans 
arrival  his  lieutenants  had  seized  upon  the   fortress  of  Yalpo,  in 
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Bclavonia.  He  himself  besieged  taid  took  Siklos,  Gran,  and  Stnli]- 
weiseembont^,  which  were  transformed  into  SandjalcB  (1543).  The 
year  foUowii^,  Wiseegrad,  Keograd,  Welika,  and  several  other 
fortresses,  felt  also  into  the  power  of  the  Ottomans.  Two  Turkish 
corps  defeated  at  Loaeka  an  army  of  Croats,  Stjrians,  and  Carinthians, 
commanded  by  the  Palatine  Zriny;  on  the  other  hand, they  sostained 
a  severe  check  near  Salla. 

In  ]  516  negotiations  were  opened  with  a  view  of  pntting  an  end 
to  this  war,  which  dragged  on  its  course  so  tedionsly.  They  were 
prolonged  till  1517.  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.,  desirans  of  peace, 
which  had  become  necesHarj  for  both,  consented  to  pay  an  annnal 
snbsidy,  the  Ottoman  ministers  stipnlating  for  the  evacnation  of 
several  places.  These  difficalties  were  taken  advantage  of  l^  the 
French  ambassador,  Gabriel  d'Aramon.*  He  announced  that  his 
mastor  had  decided  to  take  np  arms  again.  He  reprQaent«d  to  the 
Sultan  the  fresh  embarrassmente  that  the  revolt  of  the  Lntheran 
Princes  of  Oermany  had  cansed  the  Emperor,  and  solicited  a  new 
and  effective  alliance.  The  death  of  Francis  I.,  which  happened  in 
Uaroh,  1547,  pnt  an  end  to  those  projects,  and  hastened  the  con- 
olasion  of  the  treaty.  On  the  19th  of  Jnne  following,  a  tmce  of  five 
years  was  concluded  between  the  Sultan,  the  Emperor,  and  King 
Ferdinand,  on  condition  of  an  annual  present  of  30,000  dncats,  which 
the  lattor  agreed  to  pay  for  the  portion  of  Hungary  that  remained  in 
his  power. 


1.  War  in  Atia. 
Free  in  Enrope,  Solyman  profited  by  it  to  extend  bis  domina  ion 
in  the  direction  of  Asia.  During  the  ten  years,  the  main  incidents 
of  which  have  been  just  narrated,  the  affairs  of  Europe  had  aseamed 
sufficient  importance  to  absorb  his  entire  att«ntion.  We  have,  how- 
ever, to  revert  to  a  distant  expedition  accomplished  during  the 
height  of  his  struf^le  against  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which  shows 
with  what  activity'  he  directod  his  attention  simnltaneonsly  upon  the 
most  divergent  points.  In  1537,  he  received  two  Indian  ambassadors 
sent,  one  by  the  sovereign  of  Delhi,  who  was  sustaining  an  unequal 
struggle  with  the  Mongol  Emperor,  the  other  by  tiie  Prince  of 
Gnzerat,  who  implored  his  aid  against  the  Portngaese.  Already,  in 
1525,  an  Ottoman  squadron  had  appeared  in  the  Ued  Sea  in  ordei;  to 
chastise  the  Arab  pirates;  in  June,  1538,  Solyman  Pacha,  governor 

*  The  •genU  of  FnmM  plajnl  St  this  jniiotiice  a  ■ingnlu'  pvt,  quite  calralatfd  M 
disoredit  tbem :  Kt  tha  time  when  the  uegotutioiu  began,  tfae  Trmtj  of  Ctapj  had 
jut  been  coDcludad  ;  Prancu  I.  wai  ance  more  reoDDfliled  irith  Charlea  ;  Jvan  da 
Hootlne  aocomptuiied  to  OoDiUntinople,  is  qiulitj  of  SnToj  Bitnuirdinarj  of  the  King, 
tha  Imparixl  Ambtnador,  and  sappartwl  hie  orartnrea  with  a  warinth  which  locked  the 
Divan,  which  oompromieed  himHii  and  embroiled  him  with  d'Aramon,  bia  njlieagoe. 
The  latter  set  out  on  hin  retnni  to  Prance.  Bhottlj  after  a  miiondeinmnding  haring 
again  began  to  abow  itaelf  between  the  two  riTa]  monarchi,  d'Anmon  went  back  with 
ftwh  inaCmotiDiu,  and  let  hioiNlf  to  hinder  tha  negodationi  with  ai  maeh  leal  a« 
HontJno  bad  aboi 
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of  Egypt,  with  a  fleet  of  70  sail  cftrrying  20,000  Boldlera,  cmiBed 
along  toe  coast  of  Arabia,  subjected  in  passing  Aden,  and  landed 
in  Gnzerat.  After  captaring  two  strong  forts,  lie  failed  in  besi^ing 
Difi ;  bnt,  on  his  return,  he  achieved  the  conqaest  of  Yemen,  which 
Itecame  an  Ottoman  province. 

In  1547,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  conclnde  the  treaty  with 
Anetria,  there  arrived  a  Pereian  Prince,  Elkazib  jUirza,  the  rebel  son 
of  Uie  Shah,  who  came  to  place  himself  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
Porte.  War  against  Persia  was  instantly  resolved  npon.  In  the 
spring  of  ld48,  Soljman  passed  into  Asia.  He  conquered  a  portion 
of  Persian  Kurdistan,  entered  for  the  second  time  as  victor  into 
Tebriz,  and  seized  npon  the  fortress  of  Van.  Prince  Elkazib  Uirza, 
with  an  army  of  Knrda  and  yolnnteers,  advanced  nearly  to  Ispahan, 
and  sent  the  Sultan  a  portion  of  his  booty  ;  bnt  soon  after,  distrnsting 
the  Ottomans,  he  strove  to  Bnstain  himself  by  his  own  forces  alone, 
was  takes  by  his  brother  and  imprisoned.  After  having  effected, 
l^  his  lientenante,  the  conqneafc  of  a  pari;  of  Georgia,  Solyman  re- 
tamed  to  Constantinople  in  December,  1549. 


6.  Again   of  Hungary. — Siege  of  Erlaa. — Sequel  of  the  Frctnco- 
Tttrkitk  Alliance. 

Ere  long  the  flames  of  war  were  rekindled  in  Hongary.  Qneen 
Isabella,  relict  of  King  John,  had  placed  her  confidence  in  the  monk 
OeoTges  Martinnzzi,  whom  Zapoir,  when  on  hie  death-bed,  had 
recommended  to  her.  That  ambitions  and  intriguing  monk  had  an 
nnderstanding  with  Ferdinand,  and  indnced  the  Qneen  to  cede 
Transylvania  and  the  Banat  of  Temeavar  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
lie  protested  hie  zeal  for  Solyman,  and  kept  htm  in  a  fatal  security 
by  false  reports.  Already  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  .signed, 
already  a  German  army  was  on  ite  march,  a  national  insurrection 
was  organized,  and  Haitinuzzi  still  wrote  to  Constantinope  to  con- 
tradict what  he  called  the  calumnious  reports.  At  length,  Solyman 
declared  that,  in  the  incertitude,  he  was  about  to  send  his  troops  into 
Hungary,  and  the  act  quickly  followed  the  menace.  Ferdinand, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  left  at  Constantinople  a  ckarg/ 
^affaire!,  whom  the  Snltan  had  accepted  nnder  the  title  of  a  hostage. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  then  an  army  of  80,000  men  crossed 
the  Danube,  September,  1551.  The  greater  number  of  the  etrong- 
Iiolds  occupied  hy  the  Germans  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow ; 
but  Transylvania  rose  at  the  call  of  Martinnztn,  on  whom  Ferdinand 
had  Jnst  bestowed  a  Cardinal's  hat.  Lippa  was  carried  by  aasanlt 
7th  November,  the  Cardinal  monk  being  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
assailants,  and  nas  one  of  the  first  to  monnt  to  the  assault.  Soon 
after  he  meditated  a  fresh  treason  ;  aspiring,  probably,  to  make  him- 
aelf  Prince  of  Transylvania,  he  made  overtures  with  the  view  of 
regaining  the  favour  of  Solyman.  Ferdinand,  informed  of  his 
saw  intrignea,  caused  him  to  be  BBsasduated  18th  December,  1551. 
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Tlie  following  year  was  opened  hj  a  defeat  of  tHe  ImperialiBtB. 
After  captaring  Szegedin,  they  were  snrprised  before  the  town  and 
oat  in  pieces.  The  second  vizier,  ALmed  Pach&,  took  Temeerar,  and 
all  the  Banat  retnrned  under  Ottoman  domination.  The  governor 
of  Bnda  seized  npon  Weeprim  and  several  fortresses,  and  defeated 
sear  Fulek  an  Imperial  army  commanded  by  Brasmna  Tentel ;  the 
Austrian  General  woe  himself  made  prisoner;  lastly,  Szolnok  was 
carried  withont  a  blow  stmck,  thanks  to  tiie  cowardice  of  the 
governor.  Bnt  Erlan,  where  Dobo  and  Stephen  Metzkey  were  xa 
command,  immortalised  itself  by  an  heroic  defence :  the  women 
fonght  upon  the  breach  as  vahantly  as  the  men.  After  a  siege  of 
five  months  and  many  murderons  aaaanlts,  the  Tnrks  were  compelled 
to  retire  (1552). 

The  straggle  had  also  recommenced  at  sea.  A  follower  of 
BarbaroBsa,  the  corsair  Torghnd,  called  by  the  Europeans  Dra- 
gnt,  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Ottoman  navy,  and  rendered 
himself  almost  as  formidable  to  the  Christians  as  bis  prede- 
cessor. 

The  alliance  with  France,  however,  was  not  broken ;  Henry  IL, 
foreseeing  a  speedy  resumption  of  arms,  had  taken  care  to  keep  up 
friendly  relations  with  the  Porte.  D'Aramon,  his  ambassador,  on 
his  return  to  Prance,  after  having  accompanied  the  Sultan  in  his 
Persian  expedition  went,  with  a  brilliant  escort,  to  visit  the  Holy 
Places,  which,  since  the  Crnsades,  bad  not  received  a  public  envoy 
from  the  Sings  of- France.  He  was  welcomed  with  much  honour  by 
the  Ottoman  authorities,  with  acclamations  by  the  Christians;  and 
that  journey  was  in  some  sort  a  taking  possession  of  the  protectorate 
of  the  faithful  of  the  East,  On  Ms  retnm  to  France,  d'Aramon 
found  the  war  rekindled  with  Austria ;  he  set  out  again  immediately 
for  the  Levant.  On  the  voyage,  he  stopped  at  Tripoli  in  Africa, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  which 
had  just  been  retaken  by  the  Turks  :  he  compolLed  the  conqnerors, 
by  threatening  them  with  the  Saltan's  wrath,  to  respect  the  capitu- 
lation and  to  set  at  liberty  the  French  Knights,  1551.  Arrived  in 
Turkey,  he  opposed  steadfastly  the  violence  exercised  by  the  Capudan- 
Pacha  npon  the  Isle  of  Scio ;  and  looking,  as  he  said,  npon  all 
Christians  as  his  compatriots,  he  procured  for  the  inhabitants  the 
privil^^es  that  they  have  in  part  preserved  down  to  onr  own  time. 
Lastly,  he  obtained  the  Snltan's  consent  that  the  Ottoman  fieet, 
commanded  by  Dragut,  should  join  the  French  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paiilin,  1553. 

These  tvio  sea  captains,  after  raving  Calabria  and  Sicily,  landed 
on  the  Island  of  Corsica,  which  the  king  was  desirons  of  wresting 
from  the  Genoose,  allies  of  Charles  V.  :  it  was  needed  wherewith  to 
make  a  place  d^armes  at  which  the  two  fleets  coold  moke  appointed 
meeting  and  then  harass  Italy  and  Spain.  The  French  and  the 
Turks  seised  upon  several  towns ;  but  dissension  broke  out  between 
them. :  the  latter  wished  to  pillage  the  conquered  places,  the  former 
were   desirons   that   religion,  the   people   and  property,  should    be 
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respected ;  the  two  fleets  separated,  and  the  conquest  of  Corsica  was 
abandoned. 

That  was  the  last  occasion,  nntU  the  present  centnry,  that  Freach- 
men  and  Turks  were  seen  fighting  in  the  same  ranks.  The  alliance 
continued  to  sabsist,  bnt  it  ceased  to  be  that  which  it  had  been  since 
1536,  effeotiye,  direct,  offensive.  Snch  a  resnlt  was  inevitable. 
France  bad  entered  into  the  alliance  in  order  to  limit  the  House  of 
Aastria  ;  Tnrkey  to  invade  more  easily  the  countries  of  Christendom. 
The  first  partly  attained  her  object  by  the  Treaty  of  Catean-Cambresis, 
which  suspended  her  stm^le  with  Anstria  for  seventy-six  yean  5 
the  second  saw  itself  cheated  of  its  hopes,  since  Hnngary,  Italy,  and 
Spain  had  opposed  invincible  barriers  to  it.  The  alliance  was  there- 
fore less  nsefnl  to  both  parties ;  it  became  natnrally  less  close,  more 
restrained,  and  was  directed  almost  solely  by  the  Kings  of  Fiance  to 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  protection  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East  Moreover,  the  political  ideas  of  Solyman — ideas  so  replete 
with  grandeur  and  dignity,  which  alone  conld  give  the  Ottomans  a 
European  existence— became  enfeebled  by  degrees,  and  ended  by 
disappearing  almost  entirely  amongst  his  snccessors.  As  for  the  sons 
of  Heniy  II.  of  France,  gnided  by  their  astute  mother,  Catherine  de 
Uedici,  they  followed,  notwithstanding  their  stormy  reigns,  the  policy 
of  their  grandfather  with  mnch  activity  and  intelligence ;  bnt  if, 
unidst  the  religioas  fnry  which  drenched  their  kingdom  in  blood, 
they  had  been  desirons  of  perpetuating  the  scandal  that  Francis  L 
had  given  to  Christendom  by  uniting  his  arms  with  those  of  the 
infidels,  they  would  have  been  infallibly  driven  from  the  throne. 


6.   War  with  Penia. — The  Sultana  BoxaJana. — Death  of  Muttapha. 

Whilst  war  was  being  waged  in  Europe  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Turks,  the  Shah  of  Persia  having  resumed  the  offensive  in  Asia,  and 
obtained  divers  snccessea  upon  the  frontiers,  the  Criand  Vizier  was 
ordered  to  oppose  him. 

The  poet  of  Crmnd  Vizier  was  then  filled  by  Bustem  Pacha,  the 
most  favoured  of  Solyman's  ministers  since  the  fall  of  Ibrahim.  Ue 
was  BQstained  by  the  patronage  of  the  favourite  Sultana,  the  cele- 
brated Khou mm- Sultana,  whom  Solyman,  by  pre-eminent  distinction, 
acknowledged  as  his  l^itimate  wife.  This  seductive  woman,  stated 
by  several  writers  to  have  been  a  French  woman  named  Boxalana, 
was,  in  fact,  a  Rnssian  slave.  She  obtained  an  ascendancy  altogether 
extraordinary  over  her  master,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  ruin  the 
&vonrite,  who,  during  sixteen  years,  had  shared  the  Sultan's 
authority.  She  had  a  son,  Selim,  for  whose  accession  to  the  throne 
she  Buccessfnlly  strove,  and  who  became  the  unworthy  successor  of 
Solyman.  She  had  also  a  daughter,  who  had  been  given  in  marriage 
to  Rustem,  then  third  viaier.  Speedily  the  fortunate  son-in-law  of 
the  Sultan  was  raised  from  favour  to  favour,  even  to  the  highest 
dignity   of  the   empire.     The  Persian  campaign  of  1548  had  been 
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nndertnken  at  the  inHtigation  of  the  Saltana,  in  order  to  give  Bnitem 
an  opportnnity  of  displaying  his  mititaiy  talents,  and  he  was  there- 
fore made  Commander-in-Chief.  He  set  ont,  famished  with  instruc- 
tions from  his  benefactress,  and  soon  after  rendered  her  a  repalsive 
service.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  npon  the  campaign  than  he  wrote 
to  the  Saltan  that  seditions  moTements  had  broken  ont  in  the  army  in 
faTonr  of  Prince  Mnstapha,  Solyman's  eldest  son.  In  reality,  Mns- 
tapha  mnet  have  seen  with  secret  discontent  hia  yonng  brother,  Selim, 
made  Gkivemor  of  Magnesia ;  for  it  was  in  that  government  of  Mag- 
nesia, the  nearest  to  the  capital,  that  the  heirs  designated  by  the 
Saltan  ordinarily  awaited  the  moment  for  ascending  the  throne. 
Mnstapha,  by  his  brilliant  qualities,  by  his  valonr  and  generosity,  had 
won  the  aCection  of  the  Janissaries ;  and  the  protection  he  afforded 
to  letters  rendered  him  eqnally  dear  to  poets  and  learned  men.  The 
Yisier  asserted  that  the  soldiers  alr^dy  spoke  of  deposing  the 
decrepit  Padishah,  and  proclaiming  Mnstapha  his  snccessor.  At 
this  news,  Solyman  hastened  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and  take  command 
of  the  army.  Prince  Mnstapha  went  to  join  the  camp  near  Brcyli 
(5th  Ootober,  1553)  ;  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  when  he  presented 
himself  in  the  Snltan's  tent,  he  vas  there  received  by  the  mates, 
bearing  the  fatal  bowstring;  and  the  nnfortnnate  prince  perished 
whilst  vainly  calling  for  his  father,  who,  concealed  behind  a  cnrtain, 
was  present  dnring  that  horrible  scene.  A  son  of  Mnstapha,  left  at 
Bronssa,  was  snatched  by  craft  from  his  mother's  arms  and  pnt  to 
death  ;  and  his  brother,  Dschihangir,  linked  with  him  in  the  closest 
ties  of  love,  followed  him  speedily  to  the  grave.  The  Janissaries,  in 
their  first  burst  of  indignation,  mutinied,  bat  they  were  appeased  by 
the  deposition  of  the  Grand  Tizier,  to  whom  pnblio  opinion  attribnted 
these  mnrders ;  and  the  army  began  its  march  towards  the  Persian 
frontier. 

That  war  presented  no  remarkable  events :  after  a  year  passed  in 
devastating  the  conntries  of  Kerman,  both  sides  b^an  to  wish  for 
peace ;  a  treaty,  conclnded  2&th  May,  1656.  brought  intermission  to 
the  enmity  which  divided  the  two  peoples  ever  since  the  fonndation 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ssafis  and  revival  of  the  schism ;  the  followers 
of  Ali  were  permitted  to  make  the  pilgrim^e  to  Mecca,  and  the 
Snttan  promised  to  protect  them. 


7.  Affairt  of  Hungary. — Sevolt  and  Death  of  Sajaiet. 
The  Hungarian  war  continued  almost  without  intermption.  In 
1554,  at  the  moment  when  Solyman  was  abont  to  pass  into  Asia,'an 
embassy  had  arrived  from  Vienna,  and  negotiations  were  recom. 
menced  bnt  without  result ;  however,  some  advantages  obtained  1^ 
the  Turks  determined  the  despatoh  of  fresh  sgents,  who  songht  for 
the  Snltan  in  Amasia,  and  obtained  an  armistice  of  six  months 
(1555J.  That  armistice  was  badtv  observed  on  both  sides :  the 
TuTkieh  marauders  and  Hangarian  hey'dnkes  did  not  the  less  carry 
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on  their  depredatioiis  ;  tbe  animosity  of  the  two  peoples  manifeated 
itself  by  single  combttts,  by  partial  rencontree  ;  and,  the  year  following, 
hostilitiea  were  resnnied  with  increased  fnry.  The  Turks,  forced 
their  way  into  Szigeth,  bnt  could  not  reduce  the  fortress ;  constrained 
to  abandon  the  town,they  were  defeated  upon  the  banka  of  the  Rinya 
by  Thomas  Nadasdy,  who  seized  npon  Babocsa,  Korothna,  and  sevenJ 
other  places.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Kostaiiiicza,  and 
devastated  all  the  country  between  the  TJnna  and  the  Knlpa ;  they 
ftgain  Burprised  the  Fortress  of  Tata  (lS5iJ)  and  seized  upon  SziksEO, 
which  was  bamt.  In  spite  of  the  bkti^  fary  of  the  war,  the 
n^otiations  were  coutiniiMl ;  bat  the  seal  and  efforts  of  Ferdinand's 
agraits  only  ended  in  a  tmce  of  six  months,  whieh  was  rather  dne  to 
fresh  smharrasanLenta  caused  the  Saltan  by  the  revolt  of  his  son 
B^azet. 

That  revolt  was  the  work  of  Lala  Mnstapha,  the  former  preceptor 
of  Bajazet,  become  the  confidant  of  Selim  and  grand  master  of  his 
Conrt.  That  intrigoer,  having  a  perfect  nndeistanding  with  his  new 
master,  nndertook  craftily  to  pat  armg  into  Bajazet's  hands  ;  ezasper. 
ated  him  against  his  brother  by  representing  that  Selim  had  rendered 
himself  odioas  hy  his  dehancheries,  that  the  nation  woald  prefer  him 
to  Selim,  and  was  ready  to  support  him.  Swayed  l^  this  advice, 
Bajozet  sent  his  brother  an  insulting  letter,  together  with  a  diatafE 
and  female  veetmente,  all  of  which  Selim  sent  to  the  Snitan.  Soly- 
man,  irritated,  threatened  Bajazet  with  disgrace,  and  ordered  Mm  to 
exchange  his  government  of  Konieh  forthat  of  Amasia.  The  Prince, 
instead  of  oheying,  homed  his  father's  letters,  put  the  messengers  to 
death,  and  took  np  arma.  The  vizier,  Mahomet  Sokolli,  was  sent  to 
rednce  him.  After  a  fight  which  lasted  two  days  (30th  and  Slat 
Hay,  1561),  the  rebel  Prince  was  conquered;  he  fled  to  Amaaia, 
whence  he  sent  a  hnmble  and  penitent  letter  to  his  father;  Lala 
If  natapha  intercepted  the  misaive,  and  Bajazet,  receiving  no  answer, 
and  finding  himself  actively  pursued,  fled  into  Persia.  He  was  re* 
oeived  by  the  Shah  with  great  pomp  and  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship; but  care  was  taken  to  disarm  or  disperse  the  troops  he  had. 
brought  with  him.  Messengers  speedily  arrived  from  Solyman  and 
Selim,  demanding  the  extradition  of  the  rebel.  After  a  long  and 
secret  negotiation  the  Persian  monarch  conaented  to  surrender  hia 

giest ;  bnt  to  keep  unbroken  hia  promise  not  to  deliver  him  np  to  hia 
ther,  he  remitted  him  to  the  agenta  of  hia  brother  Selim,  who  mnr* 
dered  him  with  bis  five  sons  (25th  Sept.  1561).  The  throne  was 
thus  secured  to  Selim,  who  remained  the  sole  heir  to  Solyman. 


8.  Peace  with  Atutria. — Naval  Affain. — Siege  of  Malta. 
The  Austrian  negotiators,  however,  were  indefatigable :  they  re- 
turned unceasingly  with  fresh  propoaitions  scarcely  different  from 
tb«  preceding,  and  struggled  with  a  wonderfal  address  abd  constancy 
daspite  the  exigence  and  harshness  of  the  viziers,  against  the  claims 
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of  the  agfiata  of  Qaeen  Isabella,  offering  large  tnbateB,  bnt  demand- 
ing  reatitutiona  of  territories.  The  vizier  Baetem  being  dead,  the 
conciliating  character  of  Ali  Pacha,  his  Buccessor,  bronght  abont  a 
conclueion.  In  June,  1562,  a  peace  was  signed  for  eight  years  npon 
the  basis  of  the  statu  quo.  The  tribate,  which  the  Anstrians  dis- 
guised under  the  term  of  "  annual  present,"  was  maintained. 

That  pacification  proved  again  illnsory :  it  was  scarcely  signed 
when  already  difficalties  presented  tbemsBlves;  the  Divan  claimed 
arrears  of  tribute;  the  Austrian  ministers  complained  that  the 
Turkish  copy  of  the  treaty  was  not  conformable  to  the  Latin  copy. 
War  went  on  npon  the  frontiers ;  whilst  felicitations  were  bemg 
exchanged  at  Vienna  at  the  re'establishment  of  peace,  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Drave  were  the  theatre  of  furious  fighting. 
It  was  not  before  the  expiration  of  a  year  that  there  was  any 
relaxation  of  hostilities. 

Moldavia,  about  the  same  time,  was  tronhled  with  internal  dis- 
orders. A  Candiote  adventurer  named  John  Basilicas,  sapported  in 
secret  by  Ferdinand,  dethroned  the  vo'ivode  Alexander,  and  caused 
himself  to  bo  acknowledged  in  his  place  under  the  name  of  Ivui. 
The  dispossessed  Prince  went  to  carry  his  plaint  to  Constantinople ; 
but  he  had  nothing  to  oSer;  the  nnnrper,  who  had  sent  rich  presents 
and  promised  to  increase  the  tribute,  was  maintained  (1563).  A  few 
months  after,  the  boyards  rose,  besieged  htm  in  Snczava  and  slew 
him ;  the  voivode  Alexander  waa  restored. 

The  peace  concluded  with  Austria,  all  preoariouB  as  it  was,  per- 
mitted the  Sultan  to  give  more  attention  to  naval  expeditions.  On 
that  side  also  the  war  was  permanent.  The  Capndan- pacha,  Piale, 
Salih  Bey,  beylerbey  of  Algiers,  and  Dragut,  become  beylerbey  of 
Tripoli,  spread  terror  in  the  Mediterranean  and  kept  the  Spauish 
marine  incessantly  in  check.  Masters  of  Tripoli,  Algiers,  Bougia 
and  Oran,  they  had  made  the  coast  of  Africa  the  centre  of  their 
maritime  cruises.  In  1560,  the  Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of 
the  island  of  Djerbi ;  and  had  scarcely  established  themselves 
therein,  ere  Piale  attacked  them,  retook  uie  island,  defeated  their 
fleet  and  carried  the  relics  of  it  in  triumph  to  Constantinople. 

Fonr  years  after,  the  Spaniards  having  seized  upon  G-omer  and 
Pignon  de  Yalez,  the  Ottomans  resolved  to  avenge  themBelves  by  a 
coup  d'iolat ;  a  fleet  of  200  sail  went  to  beside  Malta  (20th  May, 
1565).  At  the  very  commencement,  Dragut  was  killed  by  a  splinter 
of  stone ;  the  siege  nevertheless  continued ;  bat,  after  a  whole  month 
of  murderous  struggles,  the  Turks  only  succeeded  in  capturing  fort 
Saint  Elmo.  "  If  the  son  has  cost  us  so  dearly,  what  will  it  cost  to 
take  the  father  ?  "  said  the  Seraekier  Mnstapha  Paoha,  on  reckoning 
up  his  losses.  To  intimidate  the  garrison,  he  caused  the  prisoners  to 
be  qnartered,  and  their  limbs  to  be  nailed  upon  planks  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  which  were  flung  at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  The  Qrand 
Master  of  Yaletta  responded  to  these  barbarities  by  causing  his  guns 
to  be  loaded  with  the  heads  of  the  Turkish  prisoners,  and  so  fired 
instead  of  balls.    An  old  Christian  slave  was  sent  to  summon  him 
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to  Bnrrender:  he  led  him  npon  the  ramparts,  and  pointing  to  the 
ditchee,  he  aaid ;  "  That  is  the  onlj  gronnd  that  I  can  yield  to  yonr 
maeter ;  let  him  fill  it  ap  with  the  bodies  of  his  JanissarieB."  On  the 
11th  of  September,  after  three  months  and  a  half  of  siege  and  ten 
assaults,  the  Turkish  army  re-embarked. 


9.  Sert^Kial  of  the  War  in  Hungary. — Siege  of  Siigelk. — Death  of 
Solyman. 

The  peace  signed  with  Austria  had  already  been  broken.  At  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  (1664),  Maximilian,  his  sncceesor,  demanded 
the  renewal  of  the  trace.  But,  at  that  moment,  Zapolr's  son  Stephen 
attacked  the  Austrian  town  of  Szathmar  and  took  it.  Mazimiliwi 
replied  to  that  blow  by  surprising  Tokay.  During  the  coarse  of  the 
discussions  to  which  this  double  infraction  of  the  peace  gave  rise, 
the  Yizier  AU  Pacha  died  (1565).  Kis  sncccsBor  was  Hahomet 
Sokolli  or  Sokolowitch,  a  Bosnian  slave,  the  greatest  minister  the 
Turkish  Empire  ever  had.  He  breathed  nothing  but  war  gainst 
Austria,  and  it  recommenced  immediately.  Erdoed  in  Transylvania, 
Paokotta,  Kmppa,  Novi  in  Croatia,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Otto- 
mans. At  length,  in  1566,  Solyman,  ill  and  tormented  by  the  gont, 
took  the  command  of  his  army.  Without  waiting  for  his  arrival,  the 
governor  of  Ofen,  Arslan  Bey,  laid  si^e  to  Falota,  but  an  army  com. 
manded  by  Count  Eck  de  Salm  forced  nim  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  Tata 
and  Wesprim  were  taken.  When  Arslan  Bey  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Sultan's  camp,  he  paid  the  price  of  that  reverse  by  the  loss 
of  his  head.  On  the  29th  of  June,  Solyman,  having  reached  Czabacz, 
received  in  solemn  audience  the  yonthfnl  Stephen  Zapoly ;  he  wel- 
comed him  affectionately,  called  him  hie  son,  and  promised  him  that 
ha  would  not  qnit  Hnngary  before  confirming  him  in  possession  of 
it ;  bat  the  Hungarian  Prince  committed  the  error  ol  quarrelling 
with  the  Qiund  Vizier,  and  the  malevolence  of  that  minister  was 
destined  to  bring  about  his  min. 

Solyman  formed  the  project  of  marching  upon  Erlau,  in  order  to 
sBace  the  affront  inflicted  upon  his  arms  fourteen  years  previously ; 
but  on  leaming  that  a  Tnrkish  corps  d'armee,  together  with  a 
&vonrite  Pacha,  had  been  destroyed  1^  Nicholaa  Zriny,  Palatine  of 
Szigeth,  he  resolved  to  go  first  and  chastise  him.  The  siege  of 
Szigeth,  the  fiimily  seat  of  that  noble  near  Fiinfkirchen,  was  begun 
on  the  5th  of  April.  Determined  to  fight  even  to  the  death,  Zriny 
exhibit«d  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  in  the  defence  :  he  had  the  walls 
hnng  with  red  draperies  and  the  principal  tower  covered  with  plates 
of  Inilliant  tin,  Solyman,  on  his  arrival,  with  an  army  of  100,000 
men  and  300  guns,  was  courteously  saluted  by  the  cannon  of  the 
place.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  the  exterior  works  were  taken ; 
the  besieged  had  abandoned  the  town  and  burnt  it,  shutting  them- 
selves np  in  the  citadel  and  there  making  a  fierce  resistance.  This 
siege  afforded  another  instance  of  the  unskilfulncss  of  the  Turks  in 
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snch  operations.  In  Tain  the  Snltan  tried  to  shake  Zriny  liy  pro- 
mises or  threate ;  in  vain  was  it  attempted  to  cause  division  amoDgst 
the  besieged  or  to  disoonr^e  them  by  false  news;  on  the  5th  of 
September — that  is  to  eay,  after  more  than  fonr  months — the  Tnrks 
had  only  succeeded  in  deetroying  the  principal  bastion.  On  that 
day,  Solyman,  long  ailing  from  the  consoqnenoe  of  fati^e  and  the 
nawbolesome  air  of  the  marshes,  died.  The  Orand  Yizier  resolved 
to  cautioQsIy  conceal  that  event;  the  secret  remaining  between  two 
or  three  persons ;  pretended  letters  from  the  Sultan  were  read  to  the 
army  in  the  form  of  orders  of  the  day,  to  animate  the  coorage  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  attacks  were  renewed.  At  length,  on  the  bth  of 
September,  Zriny  found  himself  driven  bock  into  the  great  tower, 
which  he  had  converted  into  a  powder  magazine.  He  then  dressed 
himself  in  a  suit  of  silk,  took  the  moat  ancient  of  the  sabres  he  had 
won,  pat  in  his  pocket  a  bandred  dncats  and  the  keys  of  the  fortress; 
then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Janissaries  approached,  an  enormons  cannon,  placed  under  the 
archway,  vomited  upon  them,  almost  point  blank,  a  discharge  of 
grape-^ot;  amidst  the  smoke,  preoeded  by  his  banner-bearer  and 
followed  by  an  esquire,  rushed  forth  the  Palatine ;  he  threw  himself 
fnrionsly  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies,  uid  laid  low  a  considerable 
number.  He  was,  however,  taken  alive,  bound  across  the  month  of 
a  cannon,  uid  had  his  head  struck  off.  The  Janissaries,  maddened 
with  rage,  threw  themselves  upon  the  citadel,  maasaored  all  therein, 
snatching  bold  of  the  women  and  children  and  tearing  them  in  pieces. 
Amidst  the  carnage,  the  tower,  already  mined,  blew  up  with  a- 
terrible  concosaion  and  bnried  three  thousand  of  the  victors  in  its 

The  death  of  the  Snltan  was  still  kept  concealed  during  three 
weeks ;  tetters  announcing  the  victory  were  sent  forth  in  his  name ; 
the  Divan  assembled  as  usual,  and  the  Vizier  conducted  affairs  until 
the  moment  when  he  learned  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  had  arrived 
in  Constantinople. 

Solyman  had  long  been  in  bad  health.  Besides  the  goat,  he  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  melancholia,  and  lay  sometimes  totally  uncon- 
scious in  a  swoou  or  trance.  Navaeero*  describes  him,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  as  much  above  the  middle  height,  but  meagre,  and  of  a 
yellow  complexion;  yet  there  was  a  wonderful  gnmdeur  in  his 
aspect,  accompanied  by  a  gentleness  that  won  all  hearts.  He  was  a 
rigid  Mussulman,  and  insisted  on  a  precise  observance  of  all  the 
precepts  of  the  Kor&n.  He  was  very  temperate  in  his  diet,  ate  but 
little  meat,  and  amused  himself  chiefly  with  hunting.  In  his  moments 
of  depression  he  was  wont  to  hnmble  himself  before  Glod,  and  com- 
posed spiritual  hymns,  in  which  he  compared  his  nothingness  with 
the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  was  very  scrupulous  in  keeping  his 
word ;  he  loved  justice,  and  never  knowingly  did  wrong  to  anybody. 
'  In  short,  allowance  being  made  for  his  Turkish  education  and  preju- 

*  BditioDB  of  ITftTigBra,  in  Albwi's  OoUectim. 
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dicee,  he  may  be  very  adviHttageoiiBlf  compftred  with  Bereral  Chrietiaik 
Pniices,  his  contemporaries. 

The  long  reign  of  Solym&n,  aignalized  ezt«riiall7  hy  Boch  vaiBt  oon- 
qsestA,  hj  ench  a  great  developmeiit  of  power,  is  not  lesB  remarkable 
in  that  which  oonceraB  internal  admin  is  tration,  institntions  and 
l^islation.  It  is  even  from  this  last  (wint  of  view  that  Solyman  is 
especially  illnstnonB  among  the  OttomaJia  :  thej  oailhini El-Ka/nouni, 
the  legislator.  His  attention  was  particnlarlj  directed  to  the  or- 
ganizstion  of  the  nlemas,  to  the  system  of  fiefs,  to  finance,  justice, 
civil  and  penal  law,  the  army,  Ac, 

In  the  chain  of  the  ulemai,  the  sub-diviBions  were  multiplied,  the 
adv&ncement  regulated,  the  hierarchy  rendered  more  rigorons.  New 
privilq^  also  were  granted  to  the  members  of  that  learned  corpora, 
tion  :  snch  ae  exemption  from  taxation  and  hereditary  right  in  the 
family,  in  such  wise  that  the  property  of  the  nlemas  never  oontribn- 
ted  to  the  exchequer.  It  was  at  that  epoch  that  the  dignity  of  mufti 
became  the  first  in  the  judicial  and  religions  orders ;  it  most  be 
attribnted  especially  to  the  extraordinary  estimation  which  the  oelo- 
brated  mnfti  Ebon-Soond  enjoyed,  who  preserved  nnder  the  two 
following  reigns  his  title  and  authority. 

The  arrangements  relative  to  the  fiefs  are  one  of  the  most  impor> 
tant  portions  of  the  l^islation  of  Solyman ;  they  were  for  the  most 
part  supported  by  fetwa*  delivered  by  the  mufti.  According  to  the 
political  and  religions  doctrine  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  soil  belonged 
to  God,  and,  consequently,  to  the  Sultan,  his  representative;  the 
lands,  however,  were  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  the  lands  occupied 
by  Mussulmans  after  conquest,  which  were  only  subjected  to  the 
tithe ;  2.  the  lands  let  to  conquered  populations,  to  rayaht,  and  for 
which  they  paid  beddeB  the  tithe,  the  Kharadj,  that  is  to  say,  the 
GApitation  and  territorial  impost ;  3.  the  domains  given  by  the  Sul- 
tana in  the  shape  of  military  rewards  under  the  names  of  timar» 
and  liameU,  and  the  institution  of  which  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Amurath  I.  Solymui  at  first  regulated  the  levy  of  the  tithes,  then 
that  of  the  Ehanulj,  in  a  mode  to  render  the  one  and  the  other  less 
onerous  and  more  productive ;  he  regulated  also  the  arbitrary  im- 
posts, levied  by  virtue  of  Kanouni,  upon  marriageB,  merchandize, 
foreigners,  duties,  &c.  Lastly,  he  occupied  himself  with  timars  and 
aiamets,  the  posseBsion  of  which  gave  place  to  a  host  of  abuses.  The 
proprietors  of  these  domains  levied  upon  their  peasants,  farm  rents, 
a  territorial  tax  and  a  tithe,  which  often  exceeded  by  far  the  tenth 
of  the  produce;  they  themselves  paying  no  ground  rent  to  the 
treasury  ;  they  wore  only  held  upon  oath  to  afford  ntilitary  service : 
thus,  as  already  said,*  for  a  timar  of  3,000  aspres  income,  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  furnish,  in  time  of  war,  a  horseman  fully  equipped,  and 
another  horseman  for  every  income  of  5,000  aspres  over  and  above. 
That  system  resembled  Western  feudalism,  but  differed  from  it  in 
that  it  was  exempt  from  the  principle  of  hereditary  right.     When 

*  Seep.  53. 
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Amnrath  I.,  in  the  origin,  distributed  to  his  horsemen  tho  conquered 
lands,  those  conceasioDB  were  only  for  life ;  the  fiefs  were  tr&tiBferred 
ordinarily  from  father  to  bod,  hot  it  was  inonmbent  npon  each  new 
posseBBOT  to  receive  in<reBtitnre.  Amnrath,  had  moreover,  taken  cara 
to  prevent  those  Sefa  from  being  parcelled  ont,  or  alienated ;  several 
timare  might  be  combined  in  a  ziamet,  bnt  a  ziamet  never  eonld  be 
divided  into  timars,  several  individnals  possessed,  Bometimes  collec' 
tively,  a  fief,  great  or  small ;  bnt  they  represented  together  only  one 
head.  The  meaanrcB  taken  nnder  Solyman  had  at  first  for  object  the 
regnlating  and  moderating  the  taxes  levied  npon  the  rayahs  by  the 
possession  of  fiefs,  then  to  preserve  to  those  fiefs  their  prectoions  and 
revocable  nature,  to  hinder  the  hereditary  transmiBsion,  to  maintain 
and  affirm  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  The  governors  of  pro- 
vinceB  originally  conferred  the  investitnre  of  fiefs  ;  bnt  it  was  decided 
lat«r  that  they  conld  no  longer  confer  it  save  for  the  small  fiefs ; 
-when  it  concerned  a  ziamet,  it  was  obligatory  to  refer  to  the  Porte  in 
order  that  proof  might  be  obtained  that  the  candidate  was  the  son 
of  a  Sipahi,  to  ascertain  his  services,  those  of  his  father  and  the  in- 
come which  the  latter  had  enjoyed ;  npon  the  favourable  report  of 
the  Pacha,  the  berat  or  diploma  of  investitnre  was  expedited.  It  was 
eetablished  as  an  invariable  maxim  that  no  one  conld  receive  a  tiniar 
nnless  he  were  the  son  of  a  timarli.  If  the  possessor  of  a  ziamet  of 
20,000  to  50,000  aspres  left  several  children,  the  latter  conld  at  fir«t 
receive  only  one  timar,  it  was  from  4,000  to  6,000  for  two  sons  if 
their  father  had  perished  in  war,  and  if  the  father  had  died  in  his 
bed,  5,000  for  two  sons  and  4,000  for  one  only.  If  the  eons  already 
possessed  timara,  there  was  allotted  to  them  only  a  proportional  ang- 
mentation. 

Egypt  was  sabjected  to  a  particnlar  administiation.  There  were 
neither  fiefs  nor  ziamets  there,  bnt  farmers ;  there  were  also  lands 
granted  for  life  by  the  Sultan,  transferred  hereditarily  by  means  of  a 
new  investitnre  conferred  npon  each  new  incnmbent,  the  farmers 
(moultezim)  levied  likewise  npon  their  peasants  {fellahs),  the  tithe 
and  tax,  bnt  they  retnmed  a  portion  of  it  to  the  treasury  nnder 
the  name  of  farm  rent;*  instead  of  military  service,  a  cont^dbntion 
in  money  weu  demanded  from  them.  That  system  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  fonrteenth  century  by  the  Mamelukes,  it  was  main- 
tained under  the  Ottoman  domination;  the  Grand  Tizier  Ibrahim, 
in  1525,  and  later  the  governor  Solyman  Pacha,  were  chai^^  with 
its  reorganization,  in  a  manner  to  weaken  the  Uameluke  militia, 
to  correct  its  abuses,  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  being  illegally 
alienated  or  overburdened  by  mortgages.  Egypt  prodn^  to  tbp 
treasury,  by  that  financial  system,  at  first  800,000  dncats,  afterwards 
1,200,000. 

*  The  JfmKotmi  being  only  faimen,  wlioae  inleint  it  i  u  to  iqneen  their  felUlil^ 
l]i«re  resulted  from  thkt  lUte  of  things  m  oppresiioa  vhicb  neecHiil'ted  contiDmlly  tb« 
eicplojinetit  of  force,  uid  >om  reodered  the  militirj  chitfa  alone  ahls  to  bold  the  f»nu  ; 
then  heiirhip  Mtablithed  ittelf  bj  dfgreps,  tud  the  French  ioTuioD  foniid  it  Uiera  In 
tiUI  operation  ia  1768.  —  (Siej,  "  M4mDir«a  enr  U  Conqaete  de  I'Kgjpta.") 
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It  will  thns  be  seen  wliat  were  tlie  regular  eonrcee  of  public  re- 
venae  :  the  Kharadj,  the  tithe,  the  farm  rents,  and  divers  dntiee  ;  to 
the«e  mnst  be  added  the  revenues  of  the  Sultan's  domains,  which 
reached  the  enormons  enm  of  2,441  charges  of  aspres,  that  is  to  say 
abont  5,000,000  dncats.  These  resources,  however,  became  inenffi- 
cient.  At  the  commencement  of  Soljman's  reign,  before  the  cam- 
paign of  Uohacz,  an  extraordinary  contribntion  was  laid  of  fifteen 
flsprea  per  head,  bnt  that  device  was  not  repeated :  the  products  of 
war,  the  tributes  of  Christian  nations,  the  spoils  of  conquered  pro- 
vinces, supplemented  deficiencies ;  Hangary,  Transylvania,  were 
■nbjected  to  a  financial  rale  which  exhausted  those  unhappy  pro- 
vinces to  the  profit  of  their  masters.  Finally,  the  venality  of  the 
fiscal  burdens,  the  introduction  of  which  began  under  the  vizier 
Rnatem,  contributed  to  enrich  the  treasury,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  fnture.  Solyman  shut  his  eyes  to  that  traffic,  he  only  kept 
watch,  with  extreme  rigour,  that  venality  should  not  reach  the  miU- 
tan-  departments. 

The  Kanoun-nami  of  punishments  decreed  under  Solyman  is  still 
at  the  present  time  the  criminal  legislation  of  the.  Ottomans.  It  is 
divided  into  five  parts  :  the  first  relates  to  ofiences  against  morals; 
the  second  to  violence  and  injuries  ;  the  third  to  thefts  and  brigan- 
dage ;  the  two  last  to  the  police  of  towns  and  the  regulation  of 
trades.  Without  entering  into  detail  of  these  enacting  clauses,  it 
m^  bo  observed  that  corporal  punishments  are  very  sparing  therein : 
ft  fine  is  the  punishment  most  frequently  apportioned;  there  is  a 
tariff  for  every  offence.  The  particular  attention  accorded  to  police 
r^nlations  of  markets,  to  all  which  concerns  the  popolar  welfare, 
reveal,  in  Solyman,  a  prince  truly  enlightened  and  of  a  careful  spirit 
in  all  their  details. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  presents  itself  as  remarkable  in  the 
legislation  of  Solyman,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  his  reign 
and  the  glory  of  his  name,  it  mnst  be  recognized,  and  the  Ottoman 
historians  have  themselves  confessed  it,  that  he  himself  commenced 


tans  no  longer  ordinarily  presided  over  the  Divan ;  Solyman  ceased 
entirely  to  appear  thereat ;  he  was  never  to  be  seen  in  council-  That 
custom,  borrowed  from  the  manners  of  the  effeminate  despots  of  Asia, 
fevoured  sloth  and  indolence  among  his  successors.  He  himself 
■nffered  from  the  conseqaeuces  of  it ;  he  conld  not  escape  from  the 
iMUiefnl  infinences  of  the  harem,  and  was  the  first  Saltan  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  He  was  also  the  first  who 
made  a  minister  of  a  favourite :  Ibrahim  passed  from  a  domestic 
employment  to  the  snpreme  direction  of  affairs ;  so  sudden  an  eleva- 
tion was  until  then  without  example.  He  showed,  moreover,  for 
that  favourite,  and  even  for  the  ministers  who  succeeded  him,  an 
excessive  indulgence,  made  them  colossal  fortunes  at  the  expense 
either  of  the  treasury  or  the  people — or,  rather,  at  the  expense 
of  both.     It  has  been  already  said  that  he  tolerated  venality  in  fiscal 
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burdens,  &  scoarge  which,  under  the  following  reigns,  developed 
itself  with  a  frightful  rapidity,  and  mined  the  State.  Finally,  his 
example,  that  of  his  vizieiv,  and  of  all  his  conrt,  enconraged  Inxnry, 
BO  formally  condemned  hy  the  law  of  Mahomet,  and  carried  it  to 
anch  a  degree  that  the  anrronndingG  of  the  Chrietian  princes  of  the 
West  paled  before  the  pomp  of  Constantinople.  At  &  solemn  feast 
given  to  a  Persian  emhassy,  the  court  tables  were  served  in  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver — an  express  violation  of  the  Korin.  Sensoality  uid 
£>ve  of  lozory  had,  indeed,  spread  thronghont  that  nation  formed 
for  war,  and  corrapted  the  simplicity  of  manners  which  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  its  vigonr.  The  nse  of  wine,  so  severely  inter- 
dicted, and  so  fatal  to  the  Sonthem  nations,  began  to  be  common,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  eealons  Mnssnlmans.  CoSee  was  also  introduced 
at  this  time  into  Turkey  ;  Mahomet  wonld  probably  have  interdicted 
it ;  bat  it  was  not  cared  to  interpret  the  law  so  rigoroDslj,  and  the 
nee  of  that  exciting  beverage  soon  became  general,  and  was  carried 
io  excess.  Several  acts  of  his  latter  years  seemed  to  testify  in  Soly- 
man  to  a  certain  access  of  religions  zeal ;  but  that  was  doubtless  a 
result  of  old  age :  at  bottom,  tolerance  was  one  of  the  principal 
traits  of  his  chatacter.  He  appeared  even  to  sympathize  with  the 
manners  of  the  nation  :  thus  the  native  poets  ventured  to  turn  into 
ridicule  the  interdictions  of  the  law;  HaKz  song  the  praise  of  wine^ 
and  the  mufti  Ebon  Soond,  when  urged  to  prosecute  him,  replied 
that  he  must  not  judge  him  with  too  much  rigour.  The  progress 
would  have  been  salutary  could  it  have  been  completed,  if  a  complete 
approach  had  been  effected  between  the  morals  and  ideas  of  the 
Mussulman  nation  and  those  of  Europe ;  but  many  Solymaus  would 
not  then  have  sufGced  to  accomplish  that  fnsion,  to  fill  up  that  im- 
mense abyss  which  separated  those  two  adverse  societies.  The 
little  that  was  done  only  served  to  alter  the  national  institntious. 

The  army  itself  b^an  to  enter  on  a  path  of  decadence.  At  the 
end  of  Soljman's  reign  its  strength  amounted  to  300,000  men,  of 
which  50,000  only  were  regular  troops,  300  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
28U  vessels  of  war.  His  chief  strength  was  in  the  Janissaries,  whose 
power  had  then  reached  it«  height,  at  the  same  time  that  its  weakness 
commenced.  Their  pay  was  increased,  and  they  were  divided  into 
three  categories;  the  reoruite  received  from  three  to  seven  aspres 
per  diem,  the  veterans  from  eight  to  twenty  aspres,  the  invaUds  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  aspres.  Solyman  had  a  lively  affection  for  those 
turbulent  warriors :  he  confided  to  them  the  keeping  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  became  their  head-quarters  and  the  residence  of  their 
chief,  always  chosen  from  amongst  them  ;  he  distributed  them  in  all 
the  great  towns  and  strongholds  of  the  empire ;  they  furnished  the 
guards  of  honour  to  the  ambassadors  and  foreign  consuls.  Their 
number  soon  became  insufficient  for  all  the  services  required  of  them, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  summon  recruits  to  their  ranks,  no  longer 
only  by  the  conscription  of  Christian  youths,  but  by  many  privilegea 
which  attracted  to  the  corps  adventurers  of  every  kind.  Kiey  were 
permitted  to  marry,  their  sons  were  admitted  into  the  ranks,  they 
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were  allowed  to  follow  trades,  they  became  etationary  in  the  garrisoriB 
they  occapied,  and  wherein,  aa  cittzone,  fathers  of  families,  merchaats, 
operatives,  they  had  no  longer  either  discipline  or  military  virtaes. 
lAstly,  the  title  of  Janissaiy  being  a  snffioient  protection  against  thtf 
exactions  of  local  aathorities,  each  desired  to  be  inscribed  npon  their 
register  i  and  the  corps  of  Jaaissaries,  which  wae  formerly  an  army 
permanently  mobilised,  encamped,  on  the  march,  waging  war,  became 
a  kind  of  national  gnard.  Solyman  took  from  them  also  the  privilege 
they  bad  of  entering  npon  a  campaign  only  when  the  Snltan  com- 
manded the  army.  That  was  a  great  political  error  ;  as  the  Jania- 
saries  were  the  nerve  of  the  armies,  it  followed  that,  for  every  im- 
portant expedition,  the  Sultans  were  compelled  to  take  the  command. 
Solyman  freed  his  snccesaors  from  that  obligation,  and  favonred  by 
that  measnre  their  proclivity  to  inertia  and  cowardice.  Thns,  in  the 
acts  of  that  reign,  eo  prosperons  within,  so  brilliant  abroad,  are  to  be 
fonnd  the  primal  caoses  of  the  degradation  of  the  princes,  of  the 
corrnption  of  the  great  men,  of  the  enervation  of  the  people,  of  the 
weakening  of  the  army — in  a  word,  all  the  Kerms  of  a  decadence  that 
was  not  tardy  in  ravealing  itself. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Bnom  01  Siuw  IL  urn  Ainjuis  III.  (lESS-lSOS.) 

1.    SeKmJI.  mmamed  the   DntuJcard  (1566 — 1574).— Revolt  of  the 

JaMxssaries.— Peace  vnth  Av.itria,. 

Selfh  II.  arrived  e,t  Cbalcedon  on  the  24t}i  of  September,  whence 
he  deepatohed  a  messenger  to  CoiiBtantiiiople  to  annoiiDce  his 
presence  ;  it  was  thns  that  it  became  known  in  the  capital  that  SoIt- 
man  bad  ceased  to  live.  After  having  received  al  the  Seraglio  the 
homage  of  the  principal  dignitaries,  the  new  Sultan  set  out  for 
Belgrade,  whither  the  army  went  to  salnte  bim.  He  made  his 
appearance,  clad  in  monming,  prayed  beside  the  fnneral  car  that  bore 
the  remains  of  his  father,  and  withdrew,  saluting  to  the  right  and 
left,  withont  anything  being  said  or  done  toaching  the  accession 
donative.  ■  The  Janissaries  began  to  marmnr :  "  The  Ottoman 
princes,"  they  said  alond,  "  in  order  to  ascend  the  throne,  onght  to 
pass  nnder  the  sabres  of  onr  militia  "  Nevertheless,  they  continued 
their  march  to  Constantinople ;  and  it  was  there  that  they  broke  into 
revolt.  When  Selim's  retinue  made  its  appearance  at  the  Snblime 
Porte,  it  found  the  entrance  obstracted  by  a  dense  crowd  of  Janis- 
saries, clamouring  for  the  accession  donative,  and  disposed  to  show 
very  little  respect  for  their  new  Sultan.  The  second  vizier,  the 
Capudan- Pacha,  the  aga  of  the  JaniasarieB,  and  several  other  great 
officers  strove  in  vain  to  calm  the  mutineers ;  they  fonnd  themselves 
insulted  and  maltreated ;  the  outer  court  of  the  Seraglio  was  invaded  ; 
the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  show  himself.  "  Give  to  ns  !  "  shouted 
the  soldiers  to  him,  "  Give  to  us  according  to  ancient  custom."  The 
aocession  donative  was  at  length  accorded,  and  the  distribution  of 
Bumerons  other  gratifications  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Seraglio 
and  the  ulemas  reBulted  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury.  Thns 
opened  the  reign  of  Solyman's  successor. 

Selim  is  the  first  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  who  proved  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  throne.  He  commenced  the  series  of  do-nothing 
princes  whose  personal  nullity  has  powerfnlly  contributed  to  the 
decadence  of  the  empire.      From  earlj  jonth  he  was  wont  to  stupify 
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himself  by  the  unmoderate  nse  of  wine,  and  when  governor  of 
Ma^eeia  he  waa  alreadr  designated  bj  the  appellation  of  the 
Drunkard.  Slothful  and  cowai^ly,  he  had  always  preferred  the 
repoae  of  the  harem  to  the  fatigaes  and  dangers  of  war.  Short  and 
obese,  his  fiuahed  oomplezion  and  inaignificant  phyeiogQoiiiy,  typified 
vividly  the  decadence  of  the  nation.  Happily  he  had  sufficient  good 
sense  to  leave  all  the  cares  of  Government  to  his  vizier,  Sokolli,  who 

S reserved  the  traditions  of  the  last  great  reign,  Etnd  maintained  the 
ignity  of  the  empire  in  its  foreign  relations.  The  decadence  only 
became  visible  after  his  death. 

Immediately  after  the  oaptnre  of  Szigeth,  negotiations  for  peace 
were  opened  ;  the  Austrian  ambassadors  were  set  free,  and  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  was  possible  to  treat  made  known  to  them. 
Hostilities,  however,  did  not  cease ;  Fertew  Pacha,  who  had  taken 
Gyoola,  in  Transylvania,  a  few  daysprevioas  to  the  death  of  Solyman, 
again  seiEod  npon  Jene,  Yalagosvar,  and  several  other  places ;  the 
bftnks  of  the  Maros  were  devastated.  At  length,  peace  was  oon- 
clnded  (17th  of  Febmary,  1568)  :  Austria  retained  her  possessions  in 
Hnnguy,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia ;  she  submitted  to  the  annual  tribute 
and  recognized  the  Voivodes  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Walla- 
chia,  as  vassals  of  the  Porte.  To  obtain  these  conditions,  the  Austrian 
negotiators  distributed  more  than  40,000  dncat«  among  the  Turkish 
ministers. 

Peace  waa  also  renewed  with  Poland,  which  obtained  the  restitution 
of  several  strongholds. 


2.  Selationt  with  France. 
The  alliance  of  France  was  not  neglected :  in  1569,  on  ihe  first 
demand  of  the  ambeasador,  Claude  du  Bonrg,*  the  Snitan  renewed 
the  capitulations  with  important  modifications,  and  sent  the  inter. 
preter  Ibraham  to  Paris  to  present  them  to  King  Charles  IX.  Those 
modifioations  chiefiy  consisted  in  a  clearer,  more  minute,  more  de- 
tailed interpretation  of  the  first  articles,  an  interpretation  rendered 
necessary  by  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and  their  hatred  of  the 
Cbristians.  To  the  old  privileges  several  new  ones  were  also  added : 
every  Frencbman,  settled  in  the  country,  was  perpetually  exempted 
from  the  capitation  tax  ;  the  amboBsadora  and  consuls  had  the  right 
of  making  search  after  French  slaves  who  found  themselves  in  the 
power  of  Unssnlmans  and  of  demanding  punishment  of  the 
oorvaira  who  had  captured  and  sold  them.  The  Sultan  eng^ed  to 
make  restitution  for  the  objects  carried  off  by  the  corsairs  from 
French  vessels  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators ;  the  Ottoman  marine 

*  Tod'AruDon  hid  neoeed*d,lD  1551,  CadimuiVwhabetnjsdFnDCeuidpBMad  into 
thr  Hrrioa  of  PhiUp  II.  After  him  aune  LkTigoe,  who  r«muiwd  at  ConatanUnaple  from 
1567  to  1501  ;  llien  QnillMme  da  I'Aobe,  vho  kcoainpani«d  Boljnutn  in  hii  luC  e&m- 
paifB ;  th«B  OnD-CMDpwra,  who  atrDre  to  briog  ahonl  the  failnra  of  the  tre»t;  mq' 
dodad  b*tvefD  Aiatiia  and  Uie  Porta  in  1568  ;  laitl;,  Clkads  da  Bonrg. 
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had  orders  to  treat  French  ahipa  amicably,  and  to  lend  them  assiat- 
ance  in  case  of  mnning  aground  on  the  ehorea  of  Tnrkej,  and  cause 
the  persons  and  effects  of  the  shipwrecked  to  be  respected.  Finally, 
the  French  nation  should  enjoy,  iu  the  Ottoman  States,  all  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  VenetianB,  even  those  which  they  had  pnr- 
ohaaed  with  money.  Thanks  to  these  large  concessions,  whilst  Spain 
and  the  Venetians  were  exhausting  themselves  in  warlike  efforts 
against  the  Ottoman  power,  France  was  mistress  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean.  "  The  Mediterranean,"  the  Algerian  corsairs 
complained, "  is  all  swarming  with  French  ships."  Those  vessels 
carried  on  the  coasting  trade  npon  the  shores  of  Turkey,  without 
paying  any  navigation  dnes.  The  coral  fishers  ^m  Marseilles 
pOBsessed  several  establishmente  on  the  African  coast,  among  which 
was  one  called  the  Bastion  of  France,  a  sort  of  exchange-honse 
situate  some  six  miles  from  Bona,  where  a  commerce  in  grain,  wax, 
and  horses  was  carried  on.  Catholic  missions  were  founded  in  the 
Turkish  States  by  consent  of  the  Sultan,  and  capuchin  convents  were 
Been  to  locate  themselves  even  in  the  suburbs  of  Confitantinople.  The 
Christians  of  the  East,  and  especially  those  of  Syria,  found  in  the 
French  ambassadors  and  consuls  protectors  ever  prompt  to  defend 
them  against  the  persecutions  of  the  Turks.  Pilgrims  of  every 
nation  could  visit  the  Holy  Places  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
Fiankish  name  and  the  letters  Af  the  ambassadors.  The  French  flag 
floated  over  the  monasteries  of  Syria,  which  appeared  like  oases  of 
Christiamty  amidst  the  Mahometan  domination. 

Selim,  siter  the  renewal  of  the  capitnlations,  sought,  after  the 
example  of  his  father,  to  utilize  the  French  allianc^e  gainst  his 
enemies.  As  he  had  formed  a  project  of  taking  the  island  of  Cyprus 
from  the  Venetians,  and  as  the  latter  sought  the  aid  of  Snrope,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Charles  IX.  to  invite  him  to  declare  France 
against  them.  At  the  some  time,  he  sn^ested  to  him  that  he  should 
give  his  sister  Margaret  of  Valois  in  marriage  to  Stephen  Zapoly, 
Voivode  of  Transylvania,  whom  the  Porte  had  the  project  of  causing 
to  be  elected  King  of  Poland.  That  union  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Divan,  bind  Poland  to  France  and  Turkey,  and  thus  give  a 
new  enemy  to  Austria,  who  wonld  restrain  her  on  the  north,  whilst 
Turkey  confined  her  on  the  east  and  Fiance  to  the  south.  Charles 
IX.  had  no  fleet,  and  could  not,  amidst  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,' 
aid  either  the  Ottomans  or  the  Venetians  ;  he  efiered,  however,  his 
mediation  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposition  to 
many  his  sister  to  the  vassal  of  the  Turks,  France  having  adjourned 
all  her  projects  against  the  House  of  Austria,  from  which  Charles  IX. 
had  himself  jnst  taken  a  wife ;  nevertheless,  he  conceived,  from  that 
moment,  the  idea  of  attaching  Poland  directly  with  French  policy, 
by  causing  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  ascend  the  throne 
oi  the  Jagellons. 
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Within  the  Empire,  the  activity  of  Mahomet  SokoUi  maidfested 
itaelf  by  works  of  utility,  and  by  the  prompt  represeion  of  revoltB, 
UBnal  apon  every  acceesion.  It  was  he  who  caused  the  mosqne  that 
bears  the  name  of  Selim  to  be  constmcted,  and  which  is  coitBidered 
the  maeterpiece  of  the  architect  Sinsn.  He  had  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Don  with  the  Volga  by  a  canal,  and,  by  that 
meanB)  securing  the  domination  of  the  Mnscovite  coantriee ;  to  effect 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  master  of  Astrakhsji ;  but  the  corpt 
tTarmie  that  ought  to  have  taken  thatcity  was  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  the  Russians.  The  Ottoman  troops  had  shown  very  little  good- 
yim  on  this  occasion ;  they  were  persuaded  that  the  north  was  closed 
to  the  Unssulmane.  "  The  nights,"  they  said,  "  were  too  short  in 
summer ;  it  was  necessary  to  break  one's  rest  in  order  to  offer  np 
sunset  prayer  and  that  of  daybreak."  Hnnger,  cold,  and  t«mpes- 
tuons  weather  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  army,  the  renewal  of  peace 
was  therefore  hastened  with  the  Mnecovite  Czar,  and  the  mterprise 
was  abandoned.  Another  enterprise  of  the  same  kind,  the  piercing 
of  the  IstbmuB  of  Suez,  entered  also  into  the  projects  of  the  vizier ; 
bnt  the  continual  insurrections  in  Arabia  adjourned  the  execution  of 
it  indefinitely. 

Since  a  portion  of  that  country  had  been  conquered  by  Solyman 
and  reduced  into  a  eandjak,  Arabia  was  almost  perpetually  in  a  state 
of  revolt.  Already,  on  the  acceesioii  of  Selim,  Oulian  Oglou,  chief 
of  the  Beni-Omer,  had  tried  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  Persians,  upon  which  he  reckoned,  he  was  easily  over- 
come. The  country,  however,  was  not  subdued.  Uonthahher,  chief 
of  the  sect  of  the  Se'ii^'eB,*  seized  upon  Seaana,  Taas,  Aden,  and 
several  ot^er  places  in  Yemen ;  assuming  the  titles  of  Khahfe  and 
£mir-al-Monmenim.  An  army  destined  to  reduce  him  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lala  Unstapha,  become  one  of  the  principal 
favourites  of  the  Sultan.  The  vizier,  who  detested  him  and  dreaded 
his  inflnence,  contributed  himself  to  get  him  uonunated  Sersskier, 
in  the  hope  of  involving  him  in  some  disgrace.  These  mancouvres, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Sinan  Pacha,  Governor  of  Egypt,  caused  the 
expedition  to  miscarry,  and  Mustapha  to  be  recalled  to  Constanti- 
nople, but  they  did  not  succeed  iu  depriving  him  of  his  master's 
favour.  Osman  Pa«ha,  nominated  Beylerbey  of  Yemen,  and  the 
Governor  of  Egypt,  were  charged  with  the  enterprise  (1569) ;  the 
first  seized  upon  Taas  and  Kahirije  the  second  remained  alone  at 
the  head  of  tiie  troops,  and  completed  the  expedition  successfully, 
Aden  and  Ssaana  fell  again  into  the  power  of  the  Ottomans,  as  welt 
as  the  greater  number  of  the  adjacent  strongholds;  the  fortress  of 
Kewkeban  detained  them  during  nine  months.  Fin^y,  in  1570,  the 
Iman  Monthahher  was  reduced  to  submission  and  to  recognize  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 

*  TU«  Mct  took  iu  Eume  tram  Seld,  gnkt-grtndwa  ol  AIL 
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4.  Conquest  of  Cypntt. 

The  pacification  of  Yemen  was  immediatelj  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  CyproB.  Selim  bad  long  meditated  that  expedition  ;  it  was 
that  one  of  all  his  reign  in  'which  his  personal  will  had  the  moat 
part.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  it  when  he  waa  yet  only  Gover- 
nor of  Magnesia,  and  th&t  conviction  had  been  confirmed,  it  ie  said, 
by  hie  taste  for  the  wine  which  that  island  prodnced.  A  Portngneee 
Jew,  named  Joseph  Nassy — bo  the  story  rtina—incited  the  wine- 
bibbing  Saltan  to  nndertake  the  expedition  against  Cypme  by  repre- 
senting in  glowing  terms  the  excellence  of  ite  wine.  This  man,  by 
ministerii^  to  his  crapnlons  tastes,  had  acqoired  a  mairellons  ascen- 
dancy over  him ;  he  had  received  a  promise  of  being  made  King  of 
Cypras,  and  meaiiwhile,  had  been  named  Duke  of  NaxoB  and  the 
Cyclades.  The  Grand  Vizier  would  have  done  better  to  have  tnmed 
the  Ottoman  forces  against  Spain  in  favonr  of  the  Moors,  who  had 
Bonght  the  Saltan's  protection  ;  he  made  representations  to  that  effect, 
bnt  they  could  not  prevail  against  the  inflnence  of  the  Jew,  of  Lata 
Mnstapna,  of  Sinan  Pacha,  and  of  Selim's  own  iaclination.  The 
Grand  Mnfti  Ebon-Soond  issued  a  fetwa  declaring  that  the  treaties 
concluded  with  the  infidels  were  not  binding,  and  that  it  was  the 
dnty  of  the  Sultans  to  reconquer  all  coantries  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Moslems.  The  Venetians  were  indisposed  for  war  :  their  great 
arsenal  had  just  been  destroyed  by  fire,  burnt,  perhaps,  by  agents  of 
Joseph  Nassy;  they  made  some  efforts  to  conjure  the  storm,  but  as 
the  cession  of  Cyprus  was  demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace,  hostili- 
ties commenced. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1570,  the  Turkish  Fleet  appeared  before 
Limasol,  near  the  ancient  Amathonte  ;  it  consisted  of  136  galleys  and 
more  than  100  transports,  under  the  command  of  Piali  Pacha ;  the 
army  landed,  commanded  by  Lala  Mnstapha,  waa  abont  100,000 
strong.  The  Venetian  Governor  did  not  attempt  to  hinder  the  dis- 
embarkation;  the  Turks  established  themselves,  without  encountering 
any  resiRtance,  at  Leftari,  and  determined  to  besiege  Nicoaia,  the 
capital  of  the  island.  That  town,  finely  situated,  was  protected  by 
strong  entrenchments  of  recent  construction,  and  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison of  10,000  men ;  but  the  nnskilfnlneaB  of  the  governor  paralyzed 
the  defence.  The  siege  lasted  for  more  than  a  month ;  three  assaults 
were  bravely  repnlsed  ;  at  length,  on  the  9th  of  September,  the  place 
was  carried  and  delivered  up  during  eight  hours  to  all  the  horrors  of 
pillage.  Twenty  thousand  inhabitants  were  massacred ;  2,000  were 
crammed  into  the  vessels  holding  booty  ;  but  a  woman  set  fire  to  them, 
and  all  perished  in  the  flames  or  in  the  waves. 

The  other  towns  were  afterwards  rapidly  subdued ;  Famagousta 
alone  opposed  an  energetic  resistance ;  the  siege  of  it  was  deferred 
until  the  following  year,  and  the  Seraakier  wintered  under  its  walls. 
The  operations  commenced  on  the  1  Gth  of  April,  and  were  pnshed  for- 
wards with  great  activity  ;  a  vast  fosse  was  dug  round  the  town,  and 
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beliind  it  ten  batteriee  were  erected  which  thondered  against  the  ram- 
parts. Marc  Antonio  Bragadino,  who  commanded  the  place,  showed  no 
leea  stnbbornnesB  in  ita  defence.  With  a  garrison  of  bnt  7,000  men  and 
the  fortifications  in  rains,  he  held  oat  daring  two  months  and  a  half 
and  repnlsed  six  assaalts.  The  want«  of  manitions  compelled  him  at 
length  to  capitulate  (2nd  of  Aagast,  1571)  ;  it  was  agreed  that  the 
besieged  should  retire  freely  with  five  cannons  and  fifteen  horses,  and 
should  be  conreyed  in  Turkish  galleys  to  Gandia.  The  capitulation 
was  already  in  part  executed,  when  it  was  shamefully  violated. 
Bragadino,  having  refused  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  a  yonng  Vene- 
tian noble,  was  arrested  and  loaded  with  chains,  as  were  those  who 
accompanied  him  ;  the  Christians  already  embarked  were  despoiled, 
maltreated,  massacred,  or  reduced  to  slavery.  Then,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  days,  the  brave  Bragadino  was  drawn  from  his  prison 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  most  atrocious  torments.  He  was  sns- 
pended  from  a  yard-arm,  from  the  height  of  which  he  was  several 
times  plunged  into  the  sea ;  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  carry 
earth  for  the  construction  of  bastions ;  he  was  put  in  the  pillory ; 
lantly,  he  was  flayed  alive;  his  body  was  quartered,  and  his  skin, 
staffed  with  hay,  carried  through  the  camp  and  town,  and  then,  with 
his  head,  sent  to  Constantinople. 

These  atrocities  aroused  the  anger  of  the  fiery  and  enthusiastic 
Pius  v.,  one  of  whose  darling  projeote  had  always  been  to  curb  the 
power  and  insolence  of  the  Turk. 

By  his  exertions  an  alliance  against  the  Sultan,  called  the  Holy 
League,  was  at  length  concluded  between  himself,  Philip  II.,  tho 
Venetians,  and  one  or  two  other  minor  Powers.  The  French  tendered 
nothing  save  their  good  offices.  Before  tho  end  of  September,  1671, 
the  Allied  Fleet,  consisting  of  seventy-seven  Spanish,  six  Maltese, 
and  three  Savoyard  galleys,  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  twelve 
Papal  galleys  under  Maro  Colonna,  and  108  Venetian  galleys  and  six 
galeazzi  under  Sebastian  Ventero,  Captaiu-QeneraJ  at  sea,  assembled 
at  Messina. 

6.  The  Battle  of  L^atito. 
The  war  had  begun  in  Dalmatia  at  the  same  time  as  it  had  in 
Cyprus ;  its  successes  on  either  side  were  balanced :  the  Venetiana 
surprised  Sopoto  in  Albania ;  the  Capudan-Pacha  ravaged  Candia, 
Cerigo,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Navarino,  and  seized  upon  Dulcigno  and 
Antivari.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Venetisns  made 
several  attempts  at  negotiation,  enconrt^^ed  by  the  vizier,  who  desired 
peace ;  but,  at  the  news  of  the  ravages  committed  in  Candia,  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  the  formidable  league  of  the  Chris- 
tian Powers  above  described  was  formed  to  avenge  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted in  Cyprus  upon  the  Christians.  The  Porte  became  uneasy  at 
it,  and,  by  the  intervention  of  the  French  Ambassador,  who  returned 
to  Paris,  it  requested  the  mediationof  France.  Francis  de  Noailles, 
Bishop  of  d'Acqs,  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and 
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charged  with  negotiating  thai  affair;  he  paesed  by  way  of  Venice, 
and  took  part  with  the  Senate  in  its  preparations  against  the  Otto- 
mans, havin?  failed  in  his  pacifiu  misBion.  The  ChriRtian  Fleet 
set  sail  for  Gorfn,  then  towards  Cephalonia;  thence  it  directed  its 
oonrse  to  the  Archipelc^.  The  Ottoman  Fleet,  of  300  sail,  nnder 
Mnsinsade  Ali,  was  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  Onlf  of  Lepanto. 
The  Christians  determined  to  attack  it ;  the  Turks  came  ont  to  meet 
them.  The  two  naval  armaments  were  ranged  np  factog  each  other, 
within  sight  of  Gape  Villa  di  Marmo,  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gnlf .  A  cannon  shot,  fired  from  the  Ottoman  Admiral's  vesnel, 
gave  the  signal  for  the  fray ;  Don  John  replied  to  it  by  a  ball  of  lai^ 
size,  and  the  battle  began. 

The  thickest  of  the  fight  took  place  at  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
Fleet,  ronmj  the  vessel  having  on  board  Don  John  ;  the  Capndan- 
Pacha  vigoronaly  attacking  the  Christian  line,  foand  hiniself  engaged 
between  the  Spanish  admiral  and  the  Venetian  admiral.  On  one 
side,  fonr  Ottoman  galleys,  commanded  by  the  Seraakier  and  three 
Sandjak  Beys ;  on  the  other,  the  Christian  rear-gnard  hastened  to 
snstain  the  straggle.  After  an  honr  of  fierce  fighting,  the  Capndan- 
Pacha  fell,  struck  by  aball ;  whereupon  the  Spaniards  mshed  aboard 
his  ship,  cnt  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  Don  John,  who  rejected 
the  sangainary  tr^hy  with  horror.  The  victory  was  from  that 
moment  decided.  One  hnndred  and  thirty  galleys  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies ;  ninety-fonr  were  bnmt ;  360  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
15,000  Christian  slaves  were  bronght  back  in  triomph.  The  Bey- 
lerbey  of  Algiers  alone  escaped  with  forty  galleys,  the  K)1e  remains 
of  the  Ottoman  Fleet. 

That  brilliant  victory  only  cost  the  combined  fleets  fiftoen  galleys, 
8,000  men,  and  some  few  prisoners.  In  this  battle,  which,  though 
really  won  by  the  power  of  Venice,  created  the  reputation  of  Don 
Joh.a  of  Anstria,  were  also  present  two  men  who,  like  him,  were 
afterwards  to  be  governors  of  the  Netherlands :  Don  Lonia  de  Re- 
qaeeens.  Grand  Commander  of  Castile,  sjid  Alexander  Famese,  the 
nephew  of  Don  John.  A  fourth  name  may  be  added,  snheeqnently 
immortalised  in  literature — that  of  Cervantes,  the  anther  of  "  Don 
Qaisote,"  who  was  wounded  and  lost  his  left  arm  in  the  oombat 
with  the  Tnrk. 

Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Lepanto,  from  which  the  Otto- 
mans may  date  the  decline  of  their  power.  The  tidings  of  it  were 
received  throughout  Europe  with  transport.  Marc  Antony  Colonna 
ascended  the  capitol  like  the  triumphers  of  old,  and  vowed  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin  a  column  of  silver  to  call  to  mind  his  name  and 
his  victory.  At  Venice,  a  commemorative  ffite  was  instituted,  and  a 
chapel  was  consecrated,  on  the  walls  of  which  was  depicted  the 
triumph  of  the  Christians ;  at  Padua,  the  great  chorch  then  being 
constmcted  was  dedicated  to  St.  Justine,  in  remembrance  of  the  day 
on  which  the  battle  was  fonght.  Lastly,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in 
St.  Peter's  Chair  at  Bome,  celebrated  that  great  success  with  en- 
thusiasm, and    applied  to  the  Victor  of  Lepanto  that  Urtt  of  the 
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The  conBtemation  wm  not  less  great  at  Constantinople  than  the 
joy  among  the  ChriatianB.  It  was  the  most  terrible  disaster  that  had. 
jet  befallen  the  Ottoman  arms  ;  f oi-  fifty  years,  the  Turks  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean  f  masters  of  the  African  littoral, 
accnstomed  to  carry  devastation  along  the  coasts  of  Christian  conn- 
tries  and  to  put  to  flight  the  feeble  sqnadrons  of  Spain,  they  sud- 
denly saw  annihilated  that  formidable  marine  collected  so  laboriously 
)»'  Selim  I.  and  Solyman.  Their  unworthy  sncceseor,  on  learning 
the  catastrophe,  vaa  so  cast  down,  that  he  remained  for  three  days 
shnt  np  without  taking  any  nourishment,  "  The  battle  of  Lepanto 
cost  the  Ottomans  more  than  men  and  ships,  the  loss  of  which  can 
be  repaired ;  for  they  lost  that  influence  of  prestige  which  conatitntes 
the  caief  power  of  conquering  peoples,  a  power  that  is  once  acquired 
but  never  found  agaiu.'  * 

6.  Emhaify  from  France. — Peace  viith  Venice. 

Meanwhile,  arrived  the  French  Ambassador  Francois  de  Noailles; 
he  entered  Constantinople  amidst  the  general  consternation,  through  - 
the  furious  shouts  of  the  popnlace,  who  clamoured  for  the  massacre 
of  all  the  GhristianB.  The  Soltaii  had  even  already  caused  the 
Frankiah  monks  to  be  imprisoned,  and  grievous  aifliction  wbb  expect- 
ed, when  the  ambassador,  by  his  entreaties  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  by  the 
threat  of  conipelling  France  to  enter  the  Catholic  league,  obtained 
the  deliverance  of  the  prisoners.  The  principal  mission  of  the  Bishop 
d'Acqs  was  te  bring  about  a  peAce  between  the  Ottomans  and  the 
Venetians.  Wten  he  solicited  an  audience  of  the  Sultan,  he  experi- 
enced a  refusal,  because  it  was  known  that  he  intended,  contrary  to 
cnstom,  to  carry  thither  no  presents  ;  it  was  even  offered,  to  keep  up 
appearances,  to  provide  him  with  them.  To  this  offer,  he  replied 
"  that  it  was  not  throngh  avarice  that  the  King  of  France  refused  to 
make  the  Grand  Seignior  presents,  but  that  his  master,  who  was  the 
first  and  greatest  king  in  Christendom,  having  known  that  the  Sultan 
demanded  them  as  tribute,  had  forbidden  him  to  present  any."  The 
circumstances  warranted  that  boldness  ;  there  was  need  of  the  French 
alliance ;  its  mediation  might  become  necessary :  the  audience  was 
granted.  "  The  ambassador  having  presented  himself  at  the  Turkish 
Porte,"  says  the  historian  Bandier,  "  as  two  capidjis  offered  to  lead 
him  by  his  wrists  towards  Selim  to  make  his  obeisance,  according  to 
the  custom  that  no  stranger  ahonid  approach  the  Turkish  Emperor 
without  two  men  holding  him  by  the  arms,  he  would  not  Buffer  liim- 
aelf  to  be  thus  led,  remarking  that  the  freedom  of  a  Frenchman  and 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop  woold  not  endure  that  he  shonld  be  conduct- 
ed like  a  slave ;  and,  repulsing  the  capidjis,  he  went  fa-ee  and  alone 
towards  Selim,  saluting  him  only  by  kissing  his  robe  and  his  hand, 
•  BoD«ld,  "U(iiUUaa?[imitiTe." 
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withont  throwing  himBelf  at  his  feet  as  every  one  else  does."*  Those 
irregnlaritieB  were  tolerated,  and  an  extraordinary  complaiBaace  for 
the  demands  of  the  bishop  was  shown.  His  conduct  even  earned  for 
him  a  certain  personal  consideration,  which  irae  not  nnserviceable  to 
the  sncceBB  nf  his  jniBsioii. 

The  victory  of  Lepanto,  however,  bad  been  sterile  for  Christianity : 
tho  allied  fleets  dispersed  witboat  undertaking  anything,  on  account 
of  the  advanced  period  of  the  year.  Ottring  that  time  the  activity 
nf  Sokolli  repaired  the  loBsea  of  the  Ottoman  marine  with  a  marvel- 
lone  promptitnde ;  and  that  great  reverse  only  served  to  show  more 
clearly  what  were  the  resonrcea  of  Tnrkey.  The  Yenetian  bayle,  who 
had  remained  at  Constantinople  notwithstanding  the  war,  repaired  to 
the  Yisler  to  sound  his  intentions  with  regard  to  peace.  "  Have  yoa 
come  to  see,"  said  Sokolli,  "  with  what  courage  we  be^  this  last 
misadventure  ?  We  have  lost  less  than  yoa  have ;  in  capturing 
Cyprus  we  have  cut  off  one  of  your  arms  ;  in  fighting  our  fleet  yoa 
have  only  shaved  off  onr  beard  :  the  lopped  arm  will  not  grow  again, 
but  the  shaven  beard  will  retom  thicker  than  before."  The  dock- 
yards were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  Seraglio  gardens ;  in  the 
space  of  a  single  winter  loO  galleys  were  bnilt  therein.  The  new 
Capudan- Pacha,  Ouloudj  Ali,  representing  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
procure  enough  anchors  and  ngging  for  so  many  vessels  at  once : 
,  "  Seignior  Pacha,"  replied  the  vizier,  "the  riches  and  power  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  are  so  infinite,  that  it  could,  if  that  were  necessary, 

frovide  ropes  of  silk  and  sails  of  satin."  In  the  month  of  June, 
572,  the  Capadan-Pocha  went  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  250  sail.  The 
Christian  fleet  was  numerically  stronger;  but  the  misunderstanding 
amongst  its  commanders  hindered  its  action,  and  both  sides  confined 
themselves  to  observing  each  other.  The  war  in  Dalmatia,  however, 
was  languidly  waged  ;  and  shortly  the  Venetians,  wholly  at  It^get* 
heads  with  the  Spaniards,  made  propositions  of  peace  which  were 
zealously  supported  in  the  Divan  by  the  French  Ambassador ;  and  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1573,  a  treaty  was  concluded  as  favourable  for  the 
Ottomans  as  though  the  war  had  be6n  entirely  to  their  advantage  : 
Venice  paid  an  indemnity  of  300,000  ducats,  and  the  tribute  which 
she  paid  annually  was  augmented. 

7.    Gaplvre  of  Tunis. — Affaira  of  Poland  and  Moldavia. — Death   of 

Sdim. 

During  the  Cyprus  expedition,  Tunis  had  been  retaken  bv  the 

Ottomans ;  they  had  driven  oat  the  Moorish  prince  whom  Charles  V. 

had  reinstated  there,  and  fort  Goulotte  was  the  only  one  remaining  in 

the  possession  of  the  Spaniaids.     On  the  7th  of  October,  1572,  Don 

John  of  Austria  set  ont  from  Sicily  to  retake  Tunis  ;  at  his  approach 

the  Turks  evacuated  the  city  ;  he  entered  therein  without  resistance, 

again  reiustatod  the  Moorish  prince  with  a  Spanish  garrison,  and. 

erected  new  fortifications.     But  that  conquest  was  of  short  duration 

*  "InTantauwdel'ButoindeaTqToa,"  p.  US. 
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Eighteen  months  after,  in  M&y  1574,  a  fleet  of  nearlr  300  sail  left 
CoDBtantinople  to  snatch  Tnnis  from  the  grasp  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  town  waB  badly  defended,  bnt  fort  Gonlette  resisted  daring 
thirty -three  days  i  it  was  at  length  taken  by  asfianlt  on  the  4th  of 
Angnat,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  or  put  to  the  sword.  Two 
gmall  forta  still  held  ont,  that  on  the  island  and  that  called  the 
bastion  of  Tnnis  :  after  a  Tigorone  reeiBtance  they  were  carried. 

Abont  the  same  time  important  events  were  taking  place  in  Poland 
and  Moldavia.  The  relations  established  between  Bogndan  and  King 
Sigismimd  were  regarded  nnfavourably  by  the  Porte  ;  an  adventurer 
named  Iwonia,  a  former  renegade  returned  to  the  Christian  faith, 
solicited  and  obtained  the  investiture  of  Moldavia  with  a  body  of 
Turkish  troops  to  enable  him  to  hold  it.  Bogbdan  was  at  first  ans. 
tained  by  the  Poles ;  but  the  death  of  Sigismund  (7th  of  July,  1572) 
having  left  him  without  support,  he  fled  to  Russia,  where  the  Czar 
had  him  put  to  death.  Iwonia  left  master  of  Moldavia,  refused  to 
submit  to  an  increase  of  tribute  and  raised  the  province  (1574)  ;  sus- 
tained fay  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  be  thrice  defeated  the  Turks 
and  seized  npon  Braila  which  was  sacked,  upon  Bender,  Akerman  and 
BielogTod.  On  the  Sth  of  Jone,  he  encountered  at  Obloutsch,  in 
Bulgaria,  an  Ottoman  army.  After  three  days  of  sanguinary  fighting, 
he  began  to  parley,  and  surrendered  on  condition  that  his  life  should 
be  spared ;  but,  during  the  interview  he  had  with  the  Turkish  com- 
mander, the  latter  flew  into  a  rage  and  struck  him  with  his  sabre ; 
he  was  quartered  and  his  head  nailed  to  the  palace  gate  of  Jassy. 
The  countvy  submitted  and  a  new  prince  was  installed  in  the  name  of 
the  Porte. 

In  Poland  the  royal  race  had  become  extinct  in  the  person  of 
Sigismund ;  hut  for  a  long  time  the  event  had  been  foreseen ;  every- 
thing had  been  concerted  between  France  and  Turkey,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Bishop  of  Acqs'  mission.  The  united 
influence  of  the  two  Powers  caused  Henri  of  Anjon  to  be  elected,  an 
election  which  might  have  had  immense  results  if  the  prince  upon 
whom  it  fell  had  been  less  incapable. 

Pacific  relations  continued  with  Austria,  notwithstanding  several 
infractions  of  the  peace  ;  the  truce  was  renewed  for  eight  years,  and 
the  ambassadors  were  even  able  to  free  themselves  from  certain 
humiliating  obligations.  With  the  Muscovites,  friendly  relations 
were  also  kept  up,  but  at  the  same  time,  preserving  towaids  them  a 
protective  and  dominating  attitude.  Transylvania  was  vassal  and 
tributary  very  nearly  on  the  same  conditions  as  Moldavia;  on  the 
death  of  John-Sigismond  Zapoly,  in  1571,  the  investiture  was  given 
by  a  tehaonch  to  Stephen  Bathory,  his  successor.  The  Wallachian 
&kea  tried  to  supplant  him  by  winning  over  the  Giund  Vizier  with 
presents ;  Bathory  outbid  him,  and  preserved  at  that  price  his  princi. 
pality. 

The  Tunis  espedition  was  the  last  salient  event  of  Selim's  reign. 
In  the  conrse  of  the  year  157-4  several  natural  scourges  had  afflicted 
the  Empire :  torrent-like  rains,  inundations,  an  earthquake  at  Con- 
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atantindple,  &  fire  which  destroyed  Et  portion  of  the  Seraglio.  In  these 
events  the  BupeietitiouB  Selim  saw  the  presage  of  his  approaching 
end.  Seine  time  after,  having  gone  to  inspect  a  bath  recently  con- 
Btmcted,  he  experienced  a  chill  from  the  coldneea  of  the  place,  and 
to  warm  himBelf  he  drank  oS  a  flask  of  Cypma  wine  and  immediately 
fell  down  insensible:  he  expired  eleven  days  afterwards  {12th  of 
December,  1574). 


8.  Amurafh  III.  (1574-1595).— JVm*  acU  of  hU  Eeign. 
Notwithstanding  the  nullity  of  Selim,  his  death  was  a  misfortane 
for  the  Empire,  inaamach  as  it   pnt  an  end   to  the  omnipotence  of 
Mohamet  Sokolli,  who  reigned  nuder  his  name.     His  f 


strained  tlie  Vizier's  anthority,  and  gave  np  everything  to  the  in- 
flnence  of  women  and  favonrites.  Aninratb  was  brave,  hnmane,  and 
a  friend  to  letters,  and  held  out  bright  hopes  for  his  future  career ; 
but  soon  two  passions  developed  themselves  in  him  even  to  frenzy — 
lust  and  avarice,  by  which  he  was  rednced  to  imbecility.  He  passed 
his  life  in  the  Ser^lio,  snrrounded  by  ennnchs,  wotnen  and  buffoons, 
oocnpied  with  the  contemplation  of  nis  treasorea  and  only  interven- 
ing in  aSaira  of  state  in  order  to  allow  the  caprices  of  the  slaves 
who  governed  him  to  dominate.  He  arrived  in  GonatAntinople  on 
the  21st  December,  and  during  the  night  caused  his  five  brothers 
to  be  strangled.  Next  d^,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  grandees. 
Banged  round  him,  the  officers  of  the  Seraglio  awaited  in  (dlence  the 
first  word  which  should  fall  from  his  lips ;  for  the  Orientitls  have 
preserved  that  superstition  of  the  ancients,  which  regarded  as  a 
pres^e  the  first  words  uttered.  "  1  am  hungry,''  said  he ;  "  let  them 
give  me  something  to  eat."  Those  words  were  considered  as  a  bad 
omen,  of  which  a  famine  that  occurred  daring  that  year  seemed  to  be 
the  fufilment. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Sultan  was  a  decree  against  the 
oae  of  wine-  Under  the  reign  of  Selim  II ,  drnnkennesa,  encouraged 
by  his  example,  had  scandalonsly  increased ;  the  public  fnnctionaries 
even  sold  wine  openly ;  the  soldiers  were  heard  to  say  to  one  another, 
"  Where  shall  we  get  oar  wine  to-day,  from  the  mnfti  or  the  cadi  P" 
One  day  that  Amurath  was  passing  the  door  of  a  tavern,  some  Janis- 
saries held  ap  their  glasses,  shouting  aloud  that  they  drank  to  his 
health ;  this  induced  nim  to  issue  the  decree.  Some  daya  after,  a 
mntiny  broke  out  among  the  Sipahis  and  Janisaaries,  and  the  Grand 
Vizier  himself  was  both  insulted  and  maltreated.  Thereupon  it  was 
announced  that  the  soldiera  would  be  allowed  to  driok  wine,  provided 
thOT  abstained  from  committing  violence. 

Early  in  1575,  it  became  known  that  I^enjT  of  Valois  had  deserted 
hia  throne  of  Poland  to  return  to  France,  llins  miscarried  the  sole 
chance  of  scouring  the  aocession  of  Poland  to  the  Tnroo-French 
alliance,  an  accession  which  would  not  only  have  checked  the  af^rand- 
isement  of  Austria,  but  hindered  the  rise  of  Bruasia.     Amnrath  was  ao 
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diBsatiaSed  with  the  fliglit  of  Henry  III.  tbai  he  did  not  notify  hia 
own  Rccesaion  to  the  Coart  of  France.  The  Polish  magnates  having 
sent  a  depntation  to  compliment  the  new  Saltan,  he  recommended  for 
their  snfErages  the  Yotvode  of  Transylvania,  Stephen  Bathory,  who 
was  elected  at  the  end  of  1575. 


9.  War  with  Hungary. — Itelatiofu  with  France. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  marked,  aa  nanal,  by 
hostilities  in  Hungary.  Villages  were  nnmed  on  difierent  pointe  of 
the  frontier,  attempts  were  made  against  several  fortresses,  and  a 
hattle  fonght  in  the  environs  of  Kmppa,  in  which  the  Imperialists 
were  defeated ;  thoir  chiefs  perished  in  the  action,  and  their  heads 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Anetrian  ambassador  was 
compelled  to  redeem  them  from  the  hands  of  the  eiecntioner.  The 
Emperor  Bodolph,  who  succeeded  Maximilian  II.  in  1576,  made 
certain  protests,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  peace  was  formally  re- 
newed ror  eight  years  from  the  1st  January,  1577 ;  but  perpetual 
aggreasionB  on  one  part  or  the  other  continued  to  disturb  the  peace 
without  breaking  it,  until  the  last  years  of  Amnrath's  reign. 

The  attitude  of  the  Porte  was  very  nearly  the  same  towards 
Poland  :  a  nominal  peace  and  actnal  hostilities.  Bathory  protested 
on  several  occasions  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Tartars  ;  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  30tb  July,  1577,  a  treaty  by  which  he  was  promised 
protection.  However,  the  incureionB  continued ;  his  envoys  were 
rudely  rebuffed  and  he  was  threatened  with  weu".  Poland  was  treated 
like  Transylvania,  as  a  vassal  and  tributary  State  ;  in  the  last  truce 
with  Austria  it  waa  included  in  the  number  of  the  oountries  pro- 
tected  by  the  Porte,  without  giving  it  the  title  of  kingdom. 

Venice  had  less  cause  of  complaint,  thanks  to  the  dominant  in- 
fluence of  the  favourite  Sultana,  the  Venetian  BaSa.  She  obtained 
the  renewal  of  the  capitulations  and  groater  security  for  her  com- 
merce. As  for  the  alliance  with  France,  it  was  respected  ;  the  Baron 
de  Germigny,  their  ambassador,  succeeded  in  acquiring  great  in- 
fluence in  the  Divan.  An  embassy  from  the  Sultaji  to  the  Fronch 
Court  had  a  magnificent  reception,  and  it  presented  a  letter  to  Henry 
III.,  in  which  Amurath  oSerod  him,  with  his  friendship,  "his  naval 
army,  comprising  eighty  galleys."  "  I  have  made  him,"  savs  Ger- 
migny in  his  report,  "  a  reciprocal  ofier  of  yours,  hut  in  general  terms, 
to  make  him  relish  and  prize  the  grandeur  and  power  of  jour 
Majesty."  The  restriction  was  necessary  with  Henry  III.,  who  was 
compelled,  from  the  want  of  a  navy,  to  send  his  ambassadors  to 
Constantinople  on  board  a  Venetian  vessel. 

Germigny  snoceeded  in  rescuing  numerous  Fronchmen  sold  into 
slavery,  and  obtained  reparation  for  pillage  committed  by  the  Barbary 
corsairs ;  procurad  permission  to  set  up  and  regulate  the  new  coral 
fishery  upon  the  coast  of  Tunis  which  the  Marseilles  adventurers  had 
newly  commenced  there.      He  obtained    the  nomination  of  »  Greek 
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patriarch  and  a  voivede  of  Wallaohia,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
fevonriteB  and  even  of  the  Snltana  mother ;  he  cansed  civil  appoint' 
ments  and  even  military  comm&ndg  to  be  {^ven  to  Tnrke  "  whom  he 
bad  recognized,"  saje  he  in  hie  report,  "  as  well-dittpoGed  to  the  king's 
service."  Ho  fovonred  with  his  protection  "  the  afiairs  and  sabjects 
of  the  Pope,  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Seigniory  of  Venice,  of  the 
Bepnhlic  of  Bagusa,  of  tbe  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  to  the  benefit," 
he  said,  "  of  Christianity  j  so  that  Kis  Holiness  conld  send  a  bishop 
as  apostolic  visitor  to  lie  Chnrches  of  the  Levant,"  He  obtained  the 
renewal  of  the  privil^es  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Jemsalem  and  Sinai, 
permission  to  establish  at  Pera  a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  and  divere 
fervonrs  to  tbe  profit  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Archipelago,  &o. 
Lastly,  be  obtained  the  renewal  of  the  capitnlations  "  accrned  to 
certain  important  articles,  as  precedence,  by  pnblic  and  solemn  act, 
above  all  the  ambassadors  of  Christian  princes,  and  notably  those  of 
Spain."  "That  precedence  was  accorded,"  said  the  treaty,  "in 
favonr  of  old  ties  of  friendship  between  the  Ottoman  monarchs  and 
the  kings  of  France,  who  have  in  all  time  been  attached  sincerely  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  are  in  all  respects  the  most  illnstrions  princes 
of  Christendom."  The  article  which  confirmed  to  France  tbe  protec- 
tion of  the  Christian  nations  in  the  Ottoman  States  was  worded  thas  ; 
"  That,  the  Venetians  excepted,  the  Genoese,  tbe  English,  the  Portn- 
gnese,  the  Spaniards,  the  CataJans,  Sicilians,  and  Kagnaans,  and  en- 
tirely all  those  who  have  walked  under  tbe  name  and  banner  of  France, 
from  old  time  until  the  present  day,  and  in  the  condition  Id  which 
they  have  walked  heretofore,  they  may  walk  therein  in  the  same 
manner."  Amnrath  having  sworn,  "  these  pactions  to  be  honoured 
and  maintained,  without  any  of  his  pachas  being  able  to  give  them 
hindrance,"  sent  into  France  Ali  Bey,  first  interpreter  of  the  Porte, 
"to  invite  the  king  to  be  present,  in  the  persons  of  his  ambassadors, 
at  the  circumoisioo  of  his  eldest  son,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
that  ceremony,  with  commandment  to  the  said  ambassadors  to  present 
to  the  king  the  confirmation  of  the  ancient  treaties  mode  between  tbe 
Grand'  Seignior  and  France."  That  embassy  was  received  with 
great  magnificence. 

In  spite  of  all  these  offers,  these  professions  of  friendship,  these 
concessions,  Germigny  appreciated  at  its  dne  valne  the  alliance  and 
goodwill  of  the  Turks ;  he  did  not  allow  bimself  to  be  dazzled  by  their 
power  ;  he  foresaw  the  decadence  of  that  empire,  which  had  no  longer 
a  Solyman  to  direct  it.  "  I  recognized,"  said  he,  "  by  certain  con- 
jectures and  latterly  by  their  manner  of  proceeding,  treating  and 
negotiating,  the  disposition  in  which  the  Grand  Seignior  and  his 
pachas  were  to  collect  and  receive  from  all  parte' indifterently  the 
friendships  and  alliances  they  were  able  to  find  .  .  ,'  in  all  of 
which  it  appears  that  they  prefer  h  small  present  commodity  to  the 
forethought  of  a  good  or  evil  mnch  more  important  to  their  state;  so 
far  are  they  blinded  by  ignorance  combined  with  extreme  avarice, 
perfidy  and  iniquity,  which  possesses  them  with  such  restless  con. 
fnsion,  that  they  seem  to  have  arrived  at  their  last  stage." 
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Getmipiy'a  ill-bnmoar  waa  jnatified  by  several  acte.  Tlio  capitu- 
lations with  France  bad  been  renewed  BCflrcel  j  two  years  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  whose  ships  until  then  had  only  navigated  the 
Ottoman  waters  under  the  flag  of  France,  demanded  from  the  Saltan 
freedom  of  navigation  and  of  commerce  tor  her  subjects  under  their 
own  B&g.  The  ambassador  charged  with  that  negotiation  waa  Uare- 
bone  or  Harbam.  The  Sultan  acceded  to  the  demand,  in  spite  of  the 
lively  opposition  of  the  French  and  Venetian  ambasBadors,  giving  as 
a  reason  that  "  the  Sublime  Porte  waa  open  to  all  those  who  came 
thither  ia  seek  protection." 

That  maxim  received,  at  this  period,  very  numerous  applications. 
The  overtores  of  the  Christian  agents  of  all  nations  were  encouraged 
by  the  Viziers,  the  great  officers  of  the  Seraglio  and  the  army,  the 
favonrites  of  both  sexes,  for  whom  it  was  a  source  of  revenue.  The 
venality  of  the  grandees  was  newer  more  scandalooa :  everything  waa 
bartered  for,  within  and  without,  and  the  Snltan  was  the  first  to  set 
the  example.  The  historian  Ali  relates  that  Schemsi,  one  of  the  chief 
bvonrites,  made  nse  of  every  art  to  induce  his  master  to  adopt  such 
a  practice ;  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  sovereign  race  of  the 
Isfendiars ;  he  averted  hia  ancestors  by  accelerating  amongst  their 
conquerors  the  progress  of  corruption.  On  the  first  occasion  that  he 
induced  the  Snltan  to  accept  a  present  of  40,000  ducats  for  the  con- 
olnsion  of  an  affair,  he  congratnlatcd  himeelf  as  though  he  had 
accomplished  a  triumph.  The  wide-spread  venality  invited  to  Con- 
stantinople agents  from  all  the  commercial  states  of  Europe.  Even 
the  Swiss  entered  into  negotiations  through  the  medium  of  an  Italian 
Jew.  Spain,  at  length,  in  1578,  made  propositions  of  peace,  and  sent 
an  ambassador-  It  required  five  years  of  thorny  negotiation  to 
reconcile  that  hanghty  enemy  to  the  Porte,  and  still  the  peace  was 
verj' imperfect  and  often  violated. 

Whilst  these  n^otiations  and  treaties  enriched  the  Snltan  and  bis 
Uinieters,  treasure  was  amassed  in  another  way — the  fmit  of  piracy, 
which  no  treaties  atopped.  The  corsairs  of  Algiers,  of  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli  pillaged  almost  indiscriminately  friends  and  foes,  and  the 
Porte  compelled  them  to  diverge.  Transforming  them  into  regencies 
or  pacbalics,  those  three  cities  were  made  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
In  1578,  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  was  ordered  to  carry  succour  to  the 
Cherif  of  Fez,  who  had  implored  the  aid  of  the  Porte  against  a  com- 
petitor ;  tbe  latter,  on  his  part,  invoked  the  Portugnese,  who  landed 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near 
Alcazar- Kebir;  20,000  Portugueae  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  with 
their  king,  Sebastian,  and  the  Moorish  pretender ;  an  immense  disaster, 
from  which  dates  the  decadence  of  PortngaL  That  brilliant  victoiy 
brought  to  the  Ottomans  rich  presents  from  the  Cherif  and  a  donu- 
nating  influence  in  the  Mogreb. 

These  sncceeses  were  sadly  atoned  for  by  tbe  fall  of  the  Grand 
Viaier,  Mahomet  Sokolli.  Powerful  through  the  Sultan's  weakness, 
the  favonrites  laboured  at  hia  ruin,  and  urged  the  prince  to  take  the 
direotion  of  affairs.     At  first,  disgrace  fell  npon  the  friends  of  Sokolli  : 
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the  Secretary  of  State,  Peridonn,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  his 
fortnne,  was  dismiesed.  Another  of  hia  prot^gSt  was  the  (Jreek 
Cantacazene,  to  vhom  he  had  giTen  the  monopolj  of  salt  at  Anchi- 
oloa,  upon  the  Black  Sea.  This  man  had,  it  is  tme,  nnworthilj 
ahased  his  faroDr;  his  exactions  had  rendered  him  the  terror  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  TnrltB  themselves  called  him  Sheitanogli,  "  son  of  Satan.  " 
Bo  long  as  Sokolli's  power  lasted,  Cantaonzene  purchased  impunity  by 
allowing  the  Yizier  to  share  the  fraits  of  his  plunder ;  he  was  also 
sustained  by  the  Yiziers  Afemid  and  Piale ;  bnt,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  he  was,  upon  the  accnsation  of  one  of  the  enemies  of 
Sokolli,  dismisBed  at  firsts  then  arrested  and  hanged  at  the  gat«  of  the 
palace  which  he  had  erected  for  himself  at  Anchiolos.  A  more  direct 
blow  was  dealt  the  Grand  Yizier :  his  nephew,  Mnstapha  Pacha,  who 
since  the  death  of  Solyman,  had  been  Governor  of  Ofen,  was  execnted. 
The  year  after,  Sokolli  was  assassinated  in  his  palace.  The  mnrderer, 
pat  to  the  torture,  made  no  confession ;  the  crime  was  laid  to  the 
account  of  private  vengeance  (1579). 


10.  War  mth  Persia. 

., .  y,  war  had  broken  onl     „      _     

aged  Shah  Thamash  had  died  in  1576,  poisoned  by  his  wife; 
Circassian  and  Georgian  parties,  already  contending  dnring  his  life- 
time, dispated  for  the  sway.  Haider,  the  fifth  eon  of  Thamash,  was 
f>laced  upon  the  throne  by  the  Georgian  khans,  bat  his  reign  was 
imited  to  a  few  hours,  being  assassinated  by  the  Circassian  par^. 
His  brother  Shah  Ismail  succeeded  him.;  he  was  a  furious  maniac; 
after  eighteen  months  of  tyranny  he  died,  strangled  by  the  order  of 
his  sister.  The  Yiziers  in  favour,  Sinan  and  Mnstapha,  persuaded 
the  Sultan  to  turn  to  profit  these  internal  troubles  of  Persia  in  order 
to  snbjngate  that  country.  MuBt«,pha  received  the  command  of  the 
expedition ;  and,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  hostilities  began  on 
both  sides.  Mustapha  obtained  (Aug.  8,  15?8),noar  the  stronghold 
of  Tchildir  in  GeorgiSi,  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persian  army ; 
several  Georgian  chiefs  made  their  sabmiseion,  and  received,  by  the 
title  of  sandjaks,  diplomas  of  investiture  in  the  Sultan's  name ;  Tiflia 
was  occupied  by  the  Ottomans,  and  its  churches  converted  into 
mosques.  On  the  8th  of  September  a  second  battle  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kuieak ;  the  FersianA  lost  3,000  men ;  the  bridge  of 
Kansak  was  broken  down,  and  a  great  number  of  the  fugitives  'perished 
in  the  waters.  The  town  of  Scheld  opened  its  gates  to  the  victors; 
Geoi^ia,  almost  wholly  conquered,  was  divided  into  four  governments, 
confided  to  as  many  beylerbeys ;  then  the  army  retnmed  to  take  np 
its  winter  quarters  at  Erzeroum.  Hostilities  recommenced  in  the 
middle  of  winter  :  f onr  Persian  armies  took  the  field ;  two  directed 
their  march  towards  Geoivia,  the  two  others  threatened  the  Ottonum 
provinces  of  Bagdad  and  Erzeroum.  Osmau  Pacha,  beylerbey  of 
Chirvan,  obtained  at  first  a  signal  victory  over  the  Peraiaa  governor 
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of  Cbamakie  ;  but  soon  after,  aasailed  by  the  great  Persian  army  and 
besieged  in  Chirvan,  lie  was  conatrained  to  retire  toirards  Derbend. 
Tifiis  was  besieged  hj  \t»  former  prince,  Simon  Loaarech,  onited  with 
the  Persians  ;  the  valiant  resistance  of  the  garrison  ^ve  time  for 
the  reinforcements  to  arrive,  and  the  town  was  saved.  The  Ottomans 
then  resumed  the  ofEensive  and  carried  tiieir  ravages  throngh  the 
nnenbdned  cantons  ;  at  the  ezprese  command  of  the  Snltan,  formid- 
able fortifications  were  raised  at  Kara;  and  that  city  has  remained 
nnto  the  present  day  the  strongest  bnlwark  npon  that  frontier  of  the 
Ottoman  Ehnpire.  * 

Intestine  disorders  which  again  broke  ont  in  Persia,  and  a  change 
of  commanders  on  the  side  of  the  Tnrks,  now  retarded  the  march 
of  military  events.  On  the  death  of  Sokolli,  Mnetapha  and  Sinan 
Pachas,  inflnentiaJ  rivals,  alike  hoped  to  sncceed  him.  They  were 
both  deceived ;  the  Sultan  bestowed  the  dignity  of  Grand  Vizier 
Ttpon  Ahmed  Pacha.  Bnt  Sinan,  by  his  influence  over  the  new  Vizier, 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  recall  of  Mnstapha;  and  of  obtaining 
command  of  the  Georgian  expedition.  Some  months  after,  the  feeble 
Ahmed  was  dismissed,  and  the  seals  given  to  Sinan  Pacha;  which 
Mnstapha  took  so  much  to  heart  that  he  died  some  few  days  after, 
either  of  grief  or  probably  snicide — a  crime,  however,  very  rare 
among  the  Osmanlis.  Sinan  did  not  nrge  on  the  war  vigoroDsly. 
He  met  with  several  checks,  and  incurred  the  suspicion  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  gained  over  by  the  Shah  of  Persia :  he  was  replaced 
and  sent  into  exile.  The  Hnngarian  Siawous  Pacha  was  named 
Grand  Vizier,  and  the  beylerbey  of  Boumelia,  Ferhad,  seraskier  for 
the  Persian  war.  The  campaigns  of  1682  and  1583  were  without 
reenlts  ;  Ferhad,  the  seraskier,  having  to  straggle  against  the  indis- 
cipline and  had  will  of  the  troops,  Sequent  mntinies,  and  continual 
pillage ;  the  Janissaries  making  common  cause  with  Georgian  bri- 
gands to  shE^re  the  booty. 

The  honour  of  the  Ottoman  arms  was  better  sustained  in  Daghes- 
tan  by  Osman  Pacha,  who  there  made  a  valiant  defence  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  aided  at  first  by  the  Khan  of 
tite  Crimea,  Mohammed  Gherai ;  but,  in  lliSO,  the  latter  withdrew  in 
spite  of  his  remonstrances,  and  Osman  obtained  no  more  than  a  few 
reinforcements  sent,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger,  by  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus.  On  the  dth  of  May,  1583,  be  engaged 
the  Persians  in  a  great  battle  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Ssamonr.  It 
was  fonght  without  cessation  during  a  day  and  a  night ;  the  carnage 
continned  by  the  light  of  torches ;  but  the  victory  remained  unde- 
cided. Two  days  after,  the  Turks  found  themselves  surrounded ; 
they  resolutely  attacked  the  enemy,  cut  their  way  through  his 
masses  and  obtained  a  deoisive  victory ;  the  Persian  army  waa 
destroyed  and  the  submission  of  the  country  secured.  After  having 
erected  new  fortifications  at  Chamakie,  distributed  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses,  and  established  an  Ottoman  governor,  Osman  Pacha  quitted 
Doghestan  and  traversed  the  Caucasus ;  the  march  was  difficult  and 
frequently  harassed  until  he  succeeded  in  reaching  KaSa,  whither  aa 
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order  from  the  Snltan  sent  him,  Mohammed  Qherai,  by  hia  deser- 
tion, had  drawn  npon  himself  the  diBpleaanre  of  the  Porte  ;  he  was 
deposed  and  offered  reeiatance  'with  arms  in  hand,  bnt  he  was  taken 
and  pat  to  death ;  his  brother,  Islam  Gheral,  replacing  him  (1584). 
Onman  then  retamed  to  Constantiaople,  where  be  was  welcomed 
with  extraordinary  honours :  Amnrath  reoeived  him  in  private 
aadience,  desirons  of  hearing  from  his  own  month  the  narratiTe  of 
his  victories,  and  dismiBsed  him  with  magnificent  presents.  A  few 
days  after  he  was  named  Vizier,  and  Seraskier  of  the  army  destined 
to  invade  Aderbaidjan. 


11.  Belatiom  wilh  France,  England,  Voniee,  Sfc. — Peace  with  Persia, 
Weither  the  Viziers  nor  the  Oenerala  were  the  veritable  depositaries 
of  power;  that  was  entirely  concentrated  in  the  harem  :  the  mother, 
the  Saltan's  sisters,  the  Sultana  BaSa,  and  two  Christian  slaves,  who 
disputed  with  her  for  their  master's  attachment — these  were  the  true 
sovereigns  of  the  Empire.  After  these  oame  the  chief  of  the  ennnchs, 
the  governor  of  the  harem,  the  Saltan's  preceptor  (Kodja),  and  the 
mnfti,  who  strove  by  endless  intrignea  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  weak  Sovereign.  These  latter  inflnenccs  provoked  in  him  an 
excess  of  religions  neal,  which  manifested  itself  by  persecntion  of 
the  Christians.  It  became  a  qnestion  of  transforming  into  moeqnes 
all  the  churches  in  Constantinople  ;  bnt  the  efforts  of  the  ambasea- 
dors,  and  especially  the  sacrifice  of  money  made  by  the  Greeks,  hin- 
dered the  execntion  of  the  project.  However,  three  churches  at 
Qalata  were  closed,  and  the  protests  of  the  French  ambassador  were 
very  badly  received.  Germigny  had  quarrelled  with  Sinan  Pacha, 
who  was  then  Vizier,  and  a  disagreement  arose  between  him  and  the 
Divan.  A  war  was  imminent  at  that  period  between  France  and 
Spain  :  Philip  II.  had  jost  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Leagne, 
and  Henry  III,  welcomed  the  depaties  of  the  United  Provinces,  who 
offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  country.  It  was  the  opportunity 
for  putting  to  the  proof  the  offers  made  with  so  much  effusion  some 
years  before ;  Henry,  by  his  ambassador,  demanded  the  aid  of  an 
Ottoman  Seet  against  Philip  IL  Catherine  de  Medicis  wrote  on  this 
subject  to  the  favourite  Sultana  ;  bnt  the  latter  showed  the  letter  to 
the  bayle  of  Venice,  who  caused  the  King  of  France's  demand  to 
miscarry.  Shortly  after,  Oermigny  demanded  the  re -establishment 
of  a  vo'ivode  of  Wallachia,  protected  by  France;  it  was  refused.  He 
presented  to  the  Sultan,  secretly,  a  memorial  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  wrongs  of  his  nation ;  and  the  latter  sent  it  back  with  these 
words  in  his  own  handwriting :  "  All  the  favours  that  we  have  granted 
may  be  revoked  if  the  King  of  France  is  wanting  towards  ns  in 
generosity."  The  closing  of  the  churches  bronght  the  irritation  of 
the  ambassador  to  a  climax.  The  Sunday  following  he  repaired, 
accompanied  by  eighty  Frenchmen,  to  the  principal  church,  who 
knocked  at  the  portals  whilst  chanting  psalms,  and  retired  amidat 
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the  inanlts  and  threats  of  the  mBnrgent  popalation.  The  reopeiung 
of  the  two  ohnrolieB  -was  pnrchaaed  by  presents.  To  Germigny,  in 
1586,  succeeded  Savary  de  Lancoame,  who  wae  wholly  devoted  to  the 
League,  and  who  represented  it  at  Constantinople.  His  condact  did 
not  contribute  to  restore  harmony ;  one  Sunday,  in  St.  George's 
church  at  Oalata,  he  seized  with  the  Btrong  hand  upon  the  place  of 
honour  occupied  b^  the  Imperial  ambassador ;  the  chnrcb  was  closed, 
and  tiie  Grand  vizier  declared  "that  it  shonld  only  be  reopened 
when  M.  de  Lancosme  ceased  to  play  the  fool." 

England  gained  the  infiuence  which  France  had  lost.  It  had  been 
seen  that  Harebone,  the  first  ambassador  sent  by  Elizabeth  of  Eng> 
land,  obtained  capitulations  analogons  to  those  of  France,  but  limi- 
ted to  commerce,  and  in  which  there  was  no  question  concerning  the 
Christians  and  the  Eastern  churches.  Ha  afterwards  asked  for  aid 
from  the  Sultan  against  Spain;  and,  if  he  experienced  a  refusal,  it 
was  caused  by  the  sacrifices  which  the  Persian  war  demanded.  When 
Harebone  returned  to  England,  he  took  with  him  a  letter  for  the 
Queen,  in  which  the  Sultan  offered  to  set  at  liberty -the  English  who 
should  be  taken  by  the  corsairs,  on  condition  that  such  good  office 
shonld  be  reciprocal.  Harebone's  Buocessor,  Edward  Burtoa,  de- 
manded that  the  cruisers  might  be  allowed  in  order  to  molest  the 
commerce  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  succour 
should  be  given  to  the  Portuguese  pretender.  His  demands  were 
eluded,  bnt  without  being  positively  rejected,  with  a  view  to  en- 
conn^  the  English  Government  to  continue  the  war  gainst  the 
Spaniards.  In  1589  Burton  wae  charged  to  notify  to  the  Porte  the 
accession  of  Henry  lY.  of  France ;  Lancosme  bad  then  absolutely 
ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  that  country :  he  was  merely  the 
agent  of  Philip  II. ;  the  English  ambassador  was  for  some  time  the 
charge  d'affaires  for  tbe  French  King;  be  demanded  on  his  part  aid 
against  Spain,  but  met  with  a  refusal.  Affirmed  in  his  accession, 
Henry  IV.  demanded  the  dismission  of  De  Lancosme  as  a  spy  of 
Spain,  and  replaced  him  by  M.  de  Breves. 

The  relations  of  the  Porte  with  tbe  Christian  States  continued  to 
be  pacific  In  spite  of  several  flagrant  infractions  of  treaties,  the 
protection  of  the  Sultana  preserved  peace  with  tbe  Yenetians.  The 
Czar  of  Bassia,  Feodor  Ivanovitcb,  sent  ambassadors  with  rich 
presents.  In  Poland  Stephen  Batbory  having  just  died  (1586),  tbe 
Porte  designated  to  the  Magnates  Prince  Sigismond  of  Sweden,  who 
was  elected.  The  new  King  had,  like  his  predecessor,  to  undergo  the 
insults  of  the  Tartars  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Ottoman  Ministers. 

The  Persian  war,  however,  under  the  command  of  Osman  Paohat 
bq^n  again  with  renewed  activity :  in  spite  of  two  partial  checks, 
the  Ottomans  entered  Tebris  as  conqnerurs  and  pillaged  it  during  three 
days  and  nights ;  after  which  they  surrounded  it  with  fortifications. 
Bnt  the  ill-health  of  the  vizier  arrested  his  successes ;  a  eorpi  iTarmie, 
nnder  tbe  command  of  the  renegade  Cicala,  waa  defeated  near 
Schembi-Ghazan  by  the  Persian  prince  Hamsa;  and  20,000  Ottomans 
there  lost  their  lives.     Constrained  to  effect  his  retreat,  and  already 
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dia&bled  from  directiBg  the  army,  OBtnan  was  attacked  and  suffered  a 
second  defeat ;  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  son  of  Cicala, 
whom  the  Tarks  called  Djighala  Zode,  achieved,  however,  the  retreat 
without  seriooa  losses,  and  obtained  some  advantage  over  the  enemy. 
After  his  departure  the  Persians  went  to  lay  siege  to  Tebriz ;  the 
garrison  resisted  daring  ten  months,  sustained  fifteen  assanlts,  and 
fonght  forty-eight  combats;  it  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  Ferhad  Bey,  to  whom  the  command  had  been  given.  That  general 
caused  likewise  the  si^e  of  Tiflis  to  be  raised,  and  maintained  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  Turcomans  of  the  Persian  army  ; 
shortly  after.  Prince  Eamsa  perished  by  assassination.  The  dissen- 
sions by  which  Persia  was  font  at  this  time  decided  Shah  Khodabende 
to  make  proposals  of  peace ;  an  armistice  was  signed ;  bat  it  was 
almost  immediately  broken.  Ferhad  fonght,  in  the  plain  of  Grnes,  a 
great  battle  which  lasted  three  days,  and  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  army  (1586).  At  the  same  time  Djighala  Zade,  become 
Governor  and  Seraskier  of  the  province  of  Bagdad,  seized  upon  the 
fortress  of  Disfoitl  and  several  other  strongholds,  and  defeated  the 
Governors  of  Loristan  and  Hamadan. 

In  1588  Ferhad,  in  concert  with  the  Governor  of  Chirvan,  Djafer, 
invaded  the  conntry  of  Eorabagh,  seized  on  Ghendj^  the  capital,  and 
converted  it  into  a  stronghold.  Khodabende  had  then,  for  npwards 
of  a  year,  ceased  to  reign :  his  son,  who  was  the  great  Shah  Ahbaa, 
had  compelled  his  abdication.  Pressed  on  the  east  by  the  Usbecks, 
the  new  Shah  detennined.  to  demand  peace ;  it  was  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople the  2lBt  of  March,  1590  j  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  ag- 
grandized by  Georgia,  Chirvan,  Loristan,  Tehriz,  with  a  portion  of 
Aderb^djan. 


12.  Bevolts  of  the  Janisaariet  and  irouhlei  in  the  Provineet. — War 
Tonewed  in,  Mungary.— Death  of  Amtirath  III. 
At  this  junctare  a  fnrions  revolt  among  the  Janissaries  broke  out 
at  Constantinople.  The  spirit  of  that  militia  became  more  and  more 
corrupt ;  during  the  Persian  war  it  had  more  than  once  given  proof 
of  insubordination.  The  defterdar  and  the  heylerbey  of  Bonmelift 
having  proposed  to  pay  them  with  alloyed  coin,  they  attacked  the 
Seraglio,  and  demanded  the  heads  of  those  two  functionaries.  It  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  them,  and  the  Saltan  dared  only  to  avengo  the 
insult  by  dismissing  several  high  dignitaries  suspected  of  having 
provoked  the  insurrection  for  his  deatmction.  In  the  three  following 
years  the  Janissaries  twice  broke  into  rebellion ;  the  pnnishment  fell 
npon  the  viziers,  who  were  deposed.  In  1593  it  was  the  sipahia  who 
revolted  and  demanded  the  head  of  the  defterdar  ;  there  was  a  hesi- 
tation in  satisfying  them,  as  the  victim  was  an  emir,  that  is  to  say,  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  Prophet.  The  Janissaries  intervened, 
and  partly  by  force,  partly  by  conciliation,  order  was  re-established. 
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Some  time  after  the  Janissaries  liad  the  audacity  to  appoint,  of  their 
own  authority,  a  voivode  in  Moldavia,  and  their  proWjf  waa  only  de- 
posed  because  he  did  not  pay  the  tribute. 

At  the  same  time  troubles  agitated  asTeral  provinces.  In  the  dis> 
trict  of  Eeif£,  iu  Asia,  an  adventarer  who  gave  himself  out  as  Ismail, 
son  of  Shah  Thamash,  attempted  to  create  a  party  ;  overcome  and 
takea  by  the  Governor  of  Erzeroum,  he  underwent  the  last  punish, 
ment.  In  ^grpt  the  militia  of  the  country  revolted.  At  Bnda  the 
garrison,  to  whom  six  mouths'  pay  was  owing,  assassinated  the  Pacha ; 
thirty-five  of  the  guilty  were  nai^:ed.  Lastly,  at  Tebriz,  the  troops 
mutinied  becanse  it  was  proposed  to  pay  them  with  the  alloyed  coin  of 
Ckinstantinople ;  the  Governor,  Djafer  Pacha,  parleyed  with  the 
principal  rebels,  convoked  tbem  to  a  great  festival  iu  token  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  caused  them  to  be  massacrttd  to  the  number  of  1,800. 
A  terrible  pestilence,  which  afflicted  the  capital  in  1592,  formed  the 
olimax  of  the  pnhlic  calamities.  The  insolence  of  the  Janissaries 
became  intolerable ;  it  was  resolved  to  go  to  war  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Sinan  Pacha,  who  had  again  become  Giand  Vizier,  decided  that  it 
should  be  waged  in  Hungary. 

Thereupon  hostilities  immediately  commenced.  Hassan  Pacha, 
Governor  of  Bosnia,  took  Sissek,  iu  Croatia,  and  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  Nadasdy,  who  was  taken  prisoner ;  but,  the  year  fol- 
lowing,  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the  Imperialists,  under  the  same 
walls  of  Sissek,  he  waa  completely  defeated,  and  drowned  himself 
with  many  of  his  followers.  War  was  then  declared  against  Austria, 
and  her  ambassador  imprisoned.  The  Grand  Vizier  seized  upon 
Wesprim  and  Palota;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pacha  of  Buda  waa 
overcome  near  Stuhlweissembourg,  and  nine  fortresses  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Imperialists.  The  year  following  (1594),  the  Anstriana 
took  Ifeograd,  Chrastovitz,  Qora,  Petrinia,  and  Sissek  ;  the  Ottomans 
seized  upon  Jata,  Saint  Marton,  Papa,  and  Baab.  Successes,  there- 
fore, seemed  balanced,  when  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia 
revolted  all  at  once,  with  an  nnanimity  which  had  not  been  witnessed 
for  a  long  time,  and  made  alliance  with  the  Emperor;  the  Turks 
scattered  through  those  three  provinces  were  massacrod.  In  the  hope 
of  rekindling  the  ardour  of  the  Janissaries,  Amn rath  sent  to  them 
their  aga,  who,  until  then,  had  never  entered  upon  a  campaign  save 
with  the  Sultan  ;  he  caused  also  the  holy  banner  of  the  Prophet  to  be 
brought  from  Syria  and  despatched  into  Hnngary ;  but  those  devices 
wholly  failed  to  romedy  the  insubordination  and  discouragement  of 
the  troops.  Soon  after  a  report  of  the  Sultan's  illness  completed  the 
dejection  of  his  soldiers.  It  is  related  that  the  imbecile  Amniath 
was  singnlarly  struck  by  an  extraordiuEuy  dream  related  to  him  by 
one  of  his  bvooritee  ;  he  thought  that  he  saw  in  it  a  prosage  of  his 
approaching  death.  He  theronpon  fell  ill,  had  himself  carried  to 
a  kiosk  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  harbour,  and  ordered  lugu- 
brions  music  to  be  played  before  him.  Two  Egyptian  galleys  entering 
the  Golden  Horn  on  firiug  the  usual  salnte  the  detonations  broke  the 
windows  of  the  pavilion :  this  was  another  omen  for  the  anperstitiouB 
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Sultan.  "  Formerly,"  said  he,  "the  entire  artillery  of  the  fleet  m 
broke  e,  window-pane ;  I  see  that  it  ie  all  over  with  me  I"  That  a 
night  he  expired  (January  6th,  1596). 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Buam  or  Miaoni  III.  um  Aohmh  I.  (1598-1017.) 

1,  First  oeb  and  character  of  Mahomet  III. — Revolt  in  Alia. — IncU- 

pendence  of  Wallaehia. 
To  Amnrath  snooeeded  Mahomet  III.,  son  of  the  Venetian  BaSa. 
The  death  of  the  Saltan  was  concealed,  aa  naaal,  till  Mahomet  conld 
arrive  from,  his  government  of  Magnesia.  He  was  the  last  heir  of 
the  Turkish  throne  who  enjoyed  before  his  accession  an  independent 
goTemment ;  in  fntnre  all  the  Saltan's  children  were  brought  np 
eiclnaively  in  the  Seraglio.  His  accesBion  was  marked  by  the  moat 
horrible  application  of  the  fratricidal  law  of  Mahomet  II. :  he  ordered 
the  mutes  to  strangle  his  nineteen  brothers,  whose  coffins,  decked 
with  tnrbans  and  heron's  plumes,  were  solemn^  deposited  near  the 
paternal  tomb.  The  inanbordination  of  the  JaniBsaries  had  to  be 
soothed  with  a  donation  of  660,000  dncats,  and  it  was  also  necessary 
to  similarly  appease  a  revolt  of  the  discontented  Sipahia,  Lastly,  to 
satisfy  the  nlemaa  and  the  faithful,  Mahomet,  renewing  a  ceremony 
neglected  by  his  father,  repaired  with  great  pomp  to  the  mosqne, 
there  to  offer  np  public  prayers. 

Nothwitfastanding  the  sanguinary  tragedy  enacted  upon  his  acces- 
sion, the  new  Sultan,  a  pnpil  of  the  poet  Nevi,  and  of  the  historian 
Seadeddin,  was  an  enlightened  prince,  a  protector  of  letters  and 
legists.  He  composed  verses  himself,  and  signed  them  nnder  the 
name  of  Adli,  or  The  Just.  He  evinced,  indeed,  right  intentions,  and 
one  of  bis  first  cares  was  to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  by  hia 
father  wi'&  several  public  funds.  He  followed  scrnpnloosty  the  laws 
of  Islam,  and  claimed  to  make  them  observed  :  "  ^low,"  aaid  he  to 
one  of  his  ministers,  "  that  I  hav6  sworn  never  to  pardon  a  Qrand 
Vizier,  but  to  pnniah  severely  the  slightest  prevarication."  Not- 
withstanding that,  Mahomet  did  not  know  how  to  arrest  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Ottomans. 

Thia  prince,  whose  official  langn^e  betokened  pride  and  absolute 
power,  was  continually  dominated  by  his  mother  and  by  hie  Minis- 
ters. The  Sultana-valid^,  maintained  herself  in  favour  with  her  son 
by  presenting  him  with  beantifnl  slaves.  Sinan  Pacha,  Djighala 
Zade,  and  Hassan  the  Cruel,  who  succeeded  him,  all  renegades  and 
parvenu*,  to  power  by  violence  and  baseness,  put  up  to  auction  the 
public  posts,  alloyed  the  coin,  and  established  new  taxes  both  in  kind 
and  money.     Gold,  embezzled  by  those  official  peculators,  was  often 
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mmted  for  tbe  most  nrgeiit  needs,  and  even  for  payment  of  troops. 
Thence  conatantly  occurring  seditions,  -whicli  the  Sultan  could  not 
repreaa  witliont  the  rivalry  of  the  SipaJiis  and  JanisBarieB. 

Constantinople  was  not  the  only  theatre  of  these  insurrectionB.  In 
I£99,  a  military  revolt  very  nearly  stripped  the  Forte  of  its  Asian 
Tvovmces.  The  insnrgents  formed  a  formidable  army,  and  Dely- 
Hasan,  victor  over  several  viziers,  said  in  his  sovereign  decrees  :  "  I 
Lave  overthrown  in  those  coantries  the  Ottoman  power,  and  the 
domination  undivided  now  belongs  to  me."  That  movement  was 
not  exclnsivcly  military ;  the  Enrde,  the  Turkomans,  and  other  Asiatic 
tribes  took  a  very  active  part  in  it.  Three  years  were  occupied  in 
reducing  theuL  Atlen^h,  Dely- Hasan  consented  to  lay  down  arms; 
he  obtained  the  government  of  Bosnia,  and  tnmed  his  savage  hordes 
gainst  the  Christians.  Fifty  thousand  men  followed  him;  half- 
naked  barbarians  with  long  and  flowing  hair,  and  their  arms  and 
necks  encircled  with  amulets,  the  bones  of  camels  dangling  from 
their  stirrups.  Before  leaving  Asia,  Dely-Hasan  sacrificed  thirty 
■beep  upon  the  tomb  of  Soliman,  son  of  Orchan.  Was  it  a  fresh 
Turkish  invasion  of  Europe  ?  The  Moslems  themselves  beheld  not 
without  terror  those  lat«  comers,  whose  lances,  with  white  banderoles 
attached,  spared  the  Osmanlis  no  more  than  the  rayahs.  The  army 
of  Dely- Hasan  traversed  Bonmelia  like  a  devastating  scourge ;  when, 
at  length,  having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  it  perished 
almost  entirely  in  giving  battle  to  the  Hungarians  (1603).  That 
rising  in  Asia  brougnt  alxiut,  by  a  rebound,  a  revolt  of  Sipahis,  who, 
finding  themselves  deprived  of  the  income  of  their  timars  by  the 
rebels,  demanded  compensation,  and  attempted  to  pillage  the  mosques 
of  Constantinople.  The  Sultan's  life  was  threatened  ;  bat  the  Janis- 
saries, having  returned  from  Asia,  fell  upon  the  Sipahis  and  brought 
them  under  submission. 

The  war,  however,  continued  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  :  every 
year  the  Turks  returned  to  those  provinces,  pillaging,  rav^ing, 
carrying  off  captives,  by  turns  conqnorors  and  conqnered.  We  shall 
not  weary  the  reader  by  tedions  details  of  these  expeditions,  which 
were  all  of  like  character  and  only  inspire  disgust,  but  say  a  few 
words  touching  events  in  Wallochia,  that  had  a  great  importance. 
That  country  had  then  a  remarkable  man  as  Yoivode,  and  who  has 
remained  the  popular  hero  of  it,  Hichael  the  Brave.  At  the  close 
of  Amurath's  reign,  he  had  stirred  up  the  people  to  revolt  and 
allied  himself  with  the  Emperor.  The  great  Vizier  Sinan  hastened 
with  an  army  against  him  ;  he  seized  npon  Bucharest  and  fortified  it 
(1595).  Bat  Michael  drove  back  the  Ottomans  into  some  impractic- 
able marshes;  he  took  Tergovitz  and  caused  the  entire  garrison  to  be 
empaled  or  roasted  alive.  The  Turks  retreated  ;  but,  whilst  crossing 
the  Danube  near  Qinrgevo,  he  surprised  them  again  and  crushed 
them.  Then  he  carried  Kicopolis  by  assault  and  compelled  Widdin  to 
capitulate.  "  Thus,"  says  a  Wallachian  historian,  "  in  the  space  of  a 
rear  all  the  Turkish  forces  had  been  repulsed  ;  the  fortresses  of  the 
Danube  belonged  no  longer  to  the  Crescent,  the  eaglo  of  Wallachia 
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floftted  aboTo  their  ramparts ;  the  pachas,  the  best  generals  of  the 
Porte,  had  failed  against  the  efforts  of  a  people  fighting  for  the  liberty 
of  their  countrr-  It  required,  however,  a  prompt  rem.edT  for  the 
evils  of  WftUachia,  the  inevitable  conaeqnenceB  of  war.  Michael  the 
Brave  caused  provisions  and  seed  to  be  brought  into  Transylvania ;  be 
distributed  tbem  among  the  people,  who,  obedient  to  the  summons  of 
their  Sovereign,  emerged  from  the  virgin  and  eternal  forests  that 
covered  a  great  portion  of  the  principality,  and  which,  in  time  of 
danger,  have  been  impenetrable  strongholds  and  the  snreat  asylums 
for  the  inbabitanto.  The  WallaohiauB  set  about  rebailding  their 
towns  and  villages ;  new  dwellings  speedily  rose  upon  the  ruins 
of  tbe  old,  and  the  nation  felt  itself  proud  of  the  independence 
which  it  had  so  dearly  purchased.  However,  that  independence  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  ensured ;  it  required  fresh  sacrifices,  new  com- 
bats. The  Turks,  although  already  several  times  vanquished,  were 
unwilling  to  lose  Wallachia  without  first  trying  every  possible  means 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  For  them  that  principality  was 
a  source  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  or,  as  they  called  it,  the  granary  of 
Constantinople.  In  fact,  that  capital  was  solely  nourished  by  the 
products  of  Wallacbia  :  it  drew  thence  oxen,  sheep,  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  cheese,  butter,  and  honey.  To  lose  all  those  good  things  was  - 
an  irreparable  misfortune  for  the  Porte."* 


2.  War  in  Sunyary. — Treatment  of  the  Chritfiane  by  the  Vinera. — 
Michael  the  Brave. 
Whilst  Michael  was  delivering  Wallacbia,  tbe  Imperialists  seized 
upon  Gtan,  in  Hungary,  and  some  other  lees  important  towns. 
Mahomet  III.  then  bad  recourse  to  negotiations ;  he  strove  to  break 
the  alliance  between  Rodolph  II.  and  Michael  l?ie  Brave :  repulsed  on 
that  side,  be  offered  Sigismond  Bathory  to  annex  the  Wallachitm 
territory  to  Transylvania ;  Sigismond  replied  that  he  would  never 
turn  his  arms  against  the  Christians.  The  Sultan,  in  spite  of  those 
two  checks  in  his  diplomacy,  not  the  less  resolved  upon  a  new  expe- 
dition. At  the  importunities  of  the  Janissaries,  he  followed  the 
example  of  bis  ancestor  Soljjuan,  and  placed  himself  at  tbe  bead  of 
the  (amy.  He  entered  Hungary  and  took  the  town  of  Erlau,  the 
garrison  of  which  was  massacred  by  tbe  Janissaries,  at  tbe  moment, 
when  according  to  the  capitulation,  they  quitted  tbe  town  (1596). 
The  Archduke  Maximilian  and  Sigismond  Bathory  arrived  too  late 
to  succour  the  place ;  after  some  unimportant  snccesaea,  their  troops 
were  put  to  rout  in  the  plain  of  Keresztes  :  50,000  Germans  or  Hun- 
garians perished  in  that  battle,  which  the  Ottomans  have  compared 
to  that  of  Mohacz.  The  Sultan  returned  in  triumph  within  the  walls 
of  CouHtantinople. 

Lp.  103. 
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After  the  captore  of  Erlan  and  the  battle  of  Kereaztes,  there  is 
nothing  to  record,  nnder  the  reign  of  Mahomet  III.  save  the  deliver, 
ance  of  KauiBcha,  frnitleusly  besieged  bj  a  GermEui  army  (1602). 
The  war  was  carried  on  on  both  eidee  with  eqnal  fury  ;  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Walloons  in  the  service  of  the  Empire  frequently 
committed  even  greater  excesses  than  the  Tnrks ;  for,  if  the  viziers 
sabmitted  at  Constantinople  to  the  yoke  of  the  Janissaries  and 
Sipahis,  th^  maintained  a  severe  discipline  within  their  camps. 

One  of  them,  Ibrahim,  knew  how  to  win  by  hie  gentleneBS  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  and  the  snbjeot  Christians.  The  Serbs 
and  Wallacles  of  Semendria  and  Temeswar  aasembled  in  crowds 
abont  him ;  he  loaded  them  with  presents  and  presented  them  with 
banners.  The  Christian  inhabittuitfl  of  Fosega  having  slain  the 
Tnrkish  jndge  daring  an  insurrection,  he  pretended  that  matters 
had  been  thns  arranged  1^  his  orders,  and  he  even  expedited  on  act 
to  attest  that  the  blood  of  the  magistrate  had  been  l^ally  shed. 
To  those  who  remonstrated  with  him  npon  snch  a  mode  of  action, 
he  replied,  "  Is  it  wise,  by  prosecnting  them,  to  drive  back  these 
rayafas  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy  f "  He  made  use  of  bands  of 
subject  Christians,  bronght  thus  nnder  his  standards  by  flattery, 
indnlgenoe,  and  liberalities,  in  order  to  exterminate  the  heydnkes, 
who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  spread  terror  thronghont 
Sclavonia-*  Even  in  Wallachia  he  found  Christians  willing  to 
sustain  the  canse  of  the  Tories ;  Michael  the  Brave  had  to  repress, 
in  1697,  a  conspiracy  formed  by  several  primates  in  favour  of  the 
Ottoman  Porto,  That  voivode  would  have  been  a  more  dangerona 
enemy  for  Mahomet  III.  if  ambition  had  not  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Christians.  By  violence  he  united  under  his  authority  Moldavia, 
a  portion  of  Transylvania,  and  thought  even  to  make  himself  King 
of  Hungary  and  Poland.  Wholly  occupied  witli  his  personal  inte- 
rests, he  treated  oleverly,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  with  the 
Moslems  whom  he  had  fought  with  so  much  energy  and  success ;  he 
solicited  investiture  of  the  Sultan,  and  negotiated  secretly  with 
Ibrahim  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Death  came  to  arrest  his  projecta. 
He  perished,  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Basta,  commander  of  the 
Imperial  troops  in  Transylvania,  and  left  Wallachia  a  prey  to  civil 
war  and  Mnssulman  invasion  (1601 ).  "  Michael  the  Brave,"  says  a 
German  histerian,  "  powerfully  helped  to  tnm  Tnrkish  barbarity 
from  other  portions  of  Enrope.  If  that  man  had  had  a  more  careful 
education,  if  he  had  not  fulen  npon  conjanctnres  so  difOcult,  he 
might  have  been  compared  to  John  Hnnjade.  Had  his  reign  proved 
of  longer  duration,  it  would  have  been  decisive  in  procuring  a  better 
fate  for  the  countries  situate  on  the  Lower  Danube.  But,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  was  torn  violently  from  his  career ; 
his  enterprises  have  had  no  seqnel ;  but  his  name,  at  least,  will  live 
in  history."! 
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3.  Relation*  of  the  Porte  with  France. 

Whilst  the  Imperialiate  dispntfid  nith  him  pOBsession  of  Kangnty, 
aod  the  voivode  Michael  tore  away  from  him  that  of  Wallachia, 
Uahomet  succeeded  in  remaining  at  peace  with  the  other  Christian 
States.  Poland  solicits  the  maintenance  of  treaties  and  sent  Beveral 
ambaaaadors  to  Constantinople ;  the  Bepablic  of  Yenioe  congratu- 
lated the  Saltan  npon  his  snccesses  over  the  Germans ;  the  Enf^lish 
ambassador,  Bnrton,  followed  him  in  person  in  the  campaign  of 
1596 ;  lastly,  France  reconfirmed  her  alliance.  She  was  represented 
at  the  Porte  by  Sayary  de  Brtvea,  the  saccessor  of  Savary  de  Lan- 
oosme,  one  of  those  men  who  most  contrihnted,  by  their  zeal  and 
intelligence,  to  extend  French  influence  in  the  East. 

He  sought  primari^  to  make  the  Ottoman  alliance  serviceable  in 
his  master's  affaire.  The  MarseOlais  had  embraced  the  party  of  tho 
League  and  refused  to  recognize  Henry  rV. ;  the  Sultan,  by  the 
advice  of  Breves,  -wrote  to  them  persuading  them  to  submit  to  their 
legitimate  king,  and  threatening  them  with  a  war  tbat  would  min 
their  commerce.  Philip  II.  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the  Turks :  the  Sultan,  at  the  re- 
quest of  De  Breves,  refused  to  receive  him ;  moreover,  he  solemnly 
renewed  his  protestations  of  friendship  for  Henry  lY.,  to  whom  he 
deputed  one  of  his  favourites  to  congratnlato  him  npon  his  victories. 
"  Finally,"  says  De  Brftves  in  his  Memoirs,  "  I  compelled  him  to 
keep,  during  four  or  five  years,  large  forces  at  sea  to  divert  the 
Spanish  power  and  hinder  it  from  carrying  it«elf  wholly  to  tho  aid 
of  the  League."  The  influence  of  the  French  ambassador  became 
Buch,  that  the  Torkiah  hintorian,  Selaniki,  spoke  thus  of  it :  "  It 
very  nearly  happened  that,  in  the  house  of  Islam,  a  veritable  enthu- 
siasm was  declared  for  Fiance  by  the  secret  dealings  of  its  accursed 
ambaasador." 

However,  with  a  government  so  disordered  as  that  of  the  Tarks, 
with  pachas  independent  and  fanatical  populations,  with  religions 
hatreds  that  no  politictd  consideration  could  weaken,  the  alliance  of 
the  Porte  with  France  had  always  something  precarious  (utd  wavering 
about  it ;  the  capitnlations  were  often  violated,  the  Catholics  found 
themselves  exposed  to  numerona  and  obscure  persecutions ;  mer* 
chants  and  travellers  had  to  submit  to  frequent  extortions  fnnn  the 
Mussulman  authorities.  Br^vea  busied  himself,  with  an  nnliring 
perseverance,  to  pi'event  those  tyrannies,  those  abuses,  those  violations 
of  treati^i'and  he  caused  to  intervene,  in  the  iniquities  of  the 
Turks  towards  the  Christians,  the  name  of  France  with  so  much 
wisdom,  that  he  almost  always  succeeded  in  hindering  them.  Thus, 
the  Janissaries  having  rushed  furionaly  npon  the  churches  of  Galato, 
on  account  of  three  renegades  having  taken  refuge  therein,  he 
stopped  the  infuriate  soldiers  by  throwing  himself  before  thom, 
threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  his  master,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  defend  at  the  peril  of  his  life  the  exercise  of  the 
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Christian  religion.  He  tnmed  aaide  the  Sultan's  anger  from  the 
Isle  of  Scio,  who  was  deairona  of  visiting  npon  its  inhabitanto  a 
enrprise  attempted  by  Bome  Tnscan  galiejB.  He  stopped  the  Pacha 
of  Damasona,  who  wished  to  convert  the  charch  of  the  Holy 
Sepnichre  into  a  moBqne.  Lastly,  in  1600,  "  having  been  apprised, 
he  himself  relat«B,  "  that  the  Grand  Seignior  had  resolved,  on 
aoGoont  of  the  bad  anccesB  of  the  war  in  Hnngair,  to  prevent  not 
only  the  devotions  of  the  pilgrims  who  £ook  to  JernRaiein,  bnt  to 
retein  thent  m  slaves  and  have  them  led  to  Constantinople  in  ohains 
t<^ether  with  the  holy  men,  cnstodians  of  the  Holy  Sepnichre,  sud- 
denly aa  the  notice  of  thia  nnexpected  reaolntion  was  given  me,  I 
made  him  revoke  it,  telling  him  that  it  wonld  aSord  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  a  meana  of  uniting  all  the  Christian  Powers  to  avenge  the 
injury  that  all  Chriatianity  wonld  receive,  esteeming  that  my  Sove- 
reign, aa  a  very  Christian  and  very  pione  prince,  would  be  one  among 
the  firat  to  band  himself  against  hia  power." 

"The  inflnence  that  I  had  acquired,"  he  says  further,  "with  the 
ULniaters  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  the  language  of  the  country 
which  I  possessed,  gave  me  tiie  means  of  aerving  ^vantageonaly  the 
king  and  of  aiding  those  who  had  reconrae  to  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  his  name.  Thus  there  ia  not  a  city  in  Europe  that  has  not 
felt  the  eSects  of  my  assistance ;  for  I  have  given  liberty  to  more 
than  from  1,000  to  1,200  men,  at  different  titnes,  who  were  slaves,  to 
some  by  my  indnstiy,  to  others  for  having  been  captured  contrary 
to  the  treaties  and  capitulations  accorded  to  the  king,  aa  well  in 
favour  of  his  snbjecta  aa  of  foreignera  who  have  liberty  to  tr&fGo  in 
the  realm  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  under  the  ataudard  and  banner  of 
His  Uajesty." 

One  of  the  principal  oarea  of  M.  de  Brdves  was  to  hinder  the 
encroaohmenta  of  England  npon  French  commerce.  Queen  Elizabeth 
having  obtained  from,  the  Porte  capitulationa  analogona  to  thoae  of 
France,  the  Engliah  veaaela  entered  into  concurrence  with  the  French  j 
bnt  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  that.  "  They  aonght  care- 
Inlly,"  says  De  Braves,  "  the  means  of  depreciatiug  the  French  flag, 
and  they  made  the  Ctrand  Seignior  allow  that  foreign  nations  that 
have  no  ambaasadors  at  the  Porte  and  that  have  liberty  to  traffic  in 
ita  realm  under  the  French  flag  may  come  thither  under  the  English 
banner."     England  was  then  allied  with  France,  and  Henry  IV.  in 

etrt  -owed  his  crown  to  the  help  of  Elizabeth ;  in  apite  of  that, 
r&vea  complained  bitterly  of  the  usurpation  by  the  Engliah  of  the 
most  preciona  privilege  that  France  had  obtained  from  the  friendship 
of  the  Porte ;  he  demanded  reparation  for  it,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  oppoaition  of  Blizabeth'a  ambaeaador,  the  concession  which  had 
bees  made  him  was  revoked. 

The  Saltan  did  not  derive  that  advantage  from  his  success  in  the 
Hungarian  war  which  might  have  been  ezpect«d.  In  the  campaign 
of  1597  nothing  decisive  waa  achieved,  while  that  of  1598  was  highly 
adverse  to  the  Turkish  arms;  Baab,  Tata,  Weapnm,  Tachamlwck, 
I  Beventl  fortresses,  were  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  and  the 
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operations  of  Hb^  Tnrkiali  SeraskieT,  SatordBchi,  were  so  mtfortnnate 
as  to  cost  tiim  lua  diBmissal  and  his  life.  Both  aides  were  now 
ez}iaaBt«d,  and  eager  to  conclude  a  peace  if  satisfactory  terms  could 
be  obtained.  In  1599,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  com. 
manded  the  Tnrkieh  forces  in  Hangar;,  made  proposals  to  the  Im- 
perial General,  Nicholas  Paify;  bat  nothing  was  effected :  the  demands 
on  both  sides  were  too  high,  and  the  war  was  continued  six  years 
longer.  It  woald  be  nnprofitable,  however,  to  enter  into  details  of  a 
straggle  that  was  feebly  carried  on  with  vaiying  sacoess,  and  which 

Sve  birth  to  no  events  of  decisive  importance.  Even  the  death  of 
ahomet  III.  C22nd  of  December,  1603)  had  little  effect  on  the  war, 
except  that  it  served  still  farther  to  exhanst  the  resonroes  of  the 
Port«  by  the  payment  of  the  accaetomed  donative  to  the  JanisBaries. 
Uahomet  was  qaietly  sacoeeded  by  his  son  Aohmet  I.,  then  hardly 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  revival  of  the  war  between  the  Saltan  and  the  Shah  of  Persia 
in  1603  tended  still  farther  to  dispose  the  Porto  tp  pat  an  end  to  the 
straggle  in  Hungary ;  and  the  negotiations  were  facilitated  by  a 
revotntion  in  Transylvania. 


4.  Decadence  of  the  Envpire. 

The  Turks,  although  not  naturally  fond  of  the  sea,  nor  a  commercial 
people — for  what  little  trade  they  had  was  mostly  in  the  bands  of 
Europeans  or  Jews — nevertheless  surpassed,  during  the  period  of 
their  prosperity,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  their  maritime  forces. 
Karly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  fleet 
nnmbered  400  sail  of  all  descriptions,  carrying  30,000  men,  Aft-er 
the  time  of  Selim,  although  still  very  formidable,  it  somewhat  de- 
clined ;  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto  inflicted  upon  it  a  blow  from 
which  it  never  thoroaghly  recovered.  The  rapidity,  indeed,  with 
which  after  that  tremendous  defeat  the  Turkish  vessels  that  had  been 
destroyed  were  replaced  by  new  ones,  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  Bishop  of  Acqs,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Porto;  bnt  fresh 
crews  could  not  so  easily  be  supplied,  and  still  less  experienced  officers. 
Through  mismanagement  and  neglect  the  Turkish  Navy  began  rapidly 
to  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Sir  ThomAS 
Roe,  who  was  at  Constantinople  in  1662,  described  the  Turkish 
galleys  as  mostly  so  rotten  and  decayed  that  not  fifty  were  fit  to  put 
to  sea,  and  those  very  ill-manned  and  equipped.  The  Corsair  Fleets 
of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  appear,  however,  not  to  have  shared 
this  decay.  It  was  remarked  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  Beys  of  those  places  possessed  a  fleet  of  forty  large  sqnare-ri^ed 
vessels,  with  which  they  harassed  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  they  are  related  on  one  occasion  to  have  blockaded  Malaga,  while 
another  division  of  their  ships  cruised  between  the  Tagos  and  the 
Guadalquiver. 

The  ohief  naval  stations  of  the  Turks,  besides  Constantinople  and 
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Oftllipoli,  were  Nicomedut,  Negropont,  and  Avlona  is  AIbfHii&.  The 
Oreeks  formed  the  best  sailors  in  the  Tarkish  fleet ;  gtdle j  slaves  for 
the  oars  were  supplied  by  the  Christian  prisoners,  and  there  was  also 
a  luaritime  conscription  thronghoat  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Before 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Turkish  galleys  carried  only  from  three  to 
seven  gaoB,  one  or  two  of  which  were  of  heavy  calibre.  After  that 
disastrons  defeat  the  number  of  ^nns  was  doubled,  yet  were  still 
nneqnal  to  those  of  the  Venetian  ships.  The  Torts  understood  little 
of  manoenvring  in  line ;  their  tactics  were  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
they  came  to  close  qnartere,  and  then  to  board  the  enemy.  The 
Gapndan.Pacha,  or  Chief  Officer  of  the  Fleet,  not  only  commanded 
at  sea,  but  had  also  the  nncontrolled  direction  of  the  arsenal.  In 
favour  of  Chaireddia  Barbarossa,  this  o£Bce  was  elevated  to  that  of 
Beylerbey  of  the  Sea  and  the  dignity  of  a  Faoha  of  Two  Tails  ;  for 
the  sea,  like  the  land,  was  divided  into  sandjaks,  fourteen  in  nnmber. 
After  the  taking  of  Chios  by  Selim  II.  in  1666,  the  Capndan- Pacha 
was  made  a  Vizier  and  Pacha  of  Three  Tails. 

Not  only  the  Ottoman  Navy,  but  also  the  empire  in  general,  was 
beginning,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  'feel  the 
approach  of  decay.  The  wars  of  Selim  II.  had  so  exhausted  the 
treasure,  that  he  caused  what  remained  of  it  to  be  removed  to  his 
private  treasury.  It  had  been  previously  kept  in  the  ancient  Byzantine 
Castle  called  the  "Seven  Towers."  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  each  of  these  seven  towers  had  had  its  appropriate  use ;  one 
contained  the  gold,  another  the  silver  money  ;  a.  third  the  gold  and 
diver  plate  and  jewels ;  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  were  deposited 
in  the  fourth ;  in  the  fifth  were  preserved  ancient  coins  and  other 
objects,  chiefly  collected  by  Selim  I.  during  his  expeditions  into 
Persia  and  Egypt ;  the  sixth  was  a  sort  of  arsenal ;  and  the  seventh 
was  appropriated  to  the  archives.  After  the  time  of  Selim  II.,  the 
"  Seven  Towers  "  were  used  as  a  prison  for  distinguished  persons,  and 
as  an  arsenal.  Amurath  III.,  whose  avarice  was  prodigious,  retained 
and  improved  upon  the  custom  of  his  predecessor.  He  caused,  it  is 
said,  a  vault  to  be  built,  with  treble  locks,  in  which  his  treasure  waa 
deposited,  and  over  which  he  slept  every  night ;  it  was  opened  only 
four  times  a  year  to  receive  fresh  heaps  of  wealth,  which  have  been 
estimated  at  twelve  million  ducato  annually ;  but  two  millions  are 
perhaps  nearer  the  truth. 

More  then  a  century  of  Turkish  despotism  had  at  length  done  its 
work.  Bagazzoni  describes  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
15?1  as  so  depressed  and  degraded,  that  they  dared  hardly  took  a 
Turk  in  the  face ;  the  only  care  of  their  listless  existence  was  to  raise 
enough  for  their  maintenance,  and  to  pay  their  KaraUch,  or  poll-tax 
— all  beyond  would  be  seised  by  the  Turks.  Constantinople,  however, 
still  afforded  a  secure  place  of  residence,  whither  the  Greeks  flocked 
in  great  numbers  ;  so  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centniy, 
it  was  reckoned  that  there  were  100,000  of  them  in  that  capital. 
Uany  of  these  aoquired  great  wealth,  either  by  trade  or  by  fanning 
certain  branches  of  the  Gtrand  Seignior's  revenue.     Among  them,  one 
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Hicliael  KantakozennB  wm  conBpicaons  both  for  his  enormoaB  wealth 
and  his  mtrignes,  which  prooored  him  the  name  of  the  "  Devil's  Son  " 
(^S^tan  Oglie) ,  although  it  waa  thonght  that  he  was  not  a  tme  Greek, 
but  aa  EngUahman  by  birth,  belonging  to  the  family  of  an  English 
ambassador.  The  t&be  of  whole  provinces  lay  in  his  hands ;  be  coald 
fit  ont  twenty  or  thirty  galleys  at  hia  own  expense,  and  the  eplendour 
of  his  palace  at  Anchioli  rivalled  the  Seraglio  of  the  Grand,  Seignior. 
Kantaknzenns  had  gained  bis  inflnence  throngh  the  favour  and  friend- 
ship of  Mahomet  SokolU  ;  but  even  that  powerful  vizier  could  not  at 
laet  save  him  from  the  wrath  of  Amnrath  III. ;  and  he  was  hanged 
before  the  gate  of  his  own  palace  (March,  1578).  The  Jews  lUeo 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  From  the 
earliest  period  the  pbysicians  of  the  Saltan  were  of  tne  Hebrew  race ; 
they  monopolized  most  branches  of  commerce,  they  were  the  chief 
musical  performere,  and  acted  obscene  comedies  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Grand  Seignior. 


5.   War  and  Treaty  leith  Persia.— Treaty  of  Sitvatorok. 

The  reign  of  Achmet  I.  marks  the  first  steps  towards  the  decided 
decadence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Having  ascended  the  throne  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  Achmet  only  attained  manhood  at  the  close  of  his 
reign.  According  to  the  ezpresaion  of  a  Turkish  poet,  "  He  was  the 
first  among  all  the  sons  of  Osman  who  posscseed  empire  before 
having  carried  the  standard,"  that  is  to  say,  before  having  reached 
his  majority.  His  hther  bequeathed  him  a  power  weakened  by 
seditions  among  the  soldiers,  and  two  wars  to  sustain,  one  in 
HungaiT  against  the  Imperialiets,  the  other  in  Asia  against  the 
Shah  of  Persia. 

In  1603,  the  formidable  Shah  Abbas,  breaking  throngh  all  con- 
ventions made  with  the  Tnrks,  seized  upon  Tebriz,  Erivan,  uid  Kars. 
He  maintained  his  advantages  until  1612,  and  then  extorted  a  treaty 
from  the  Pori«  bv  which  it  renounced  all  its  contjaests  since  Selim. 
The  revolts  whicn  broke  ont  in  Asia  favoured  the  Fei%ian  arms.  The 
submission  of  Deli  Hassan  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection. 
Other  chiefs  succeeded  to  him,  and  the  rebellion  extruded  from 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Syria  to  the  shores  of  the  Bob- 
phoms.  The  Enrds,  the  Druses,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Lebanon, 
figured  in  that  lea^e  formed  by  Asiatic  popniations  against  the 
authority  of  the  Osmanlis.  The  straggle  was  long  and  murderous. 
Murod  Pocho,  whose  indomitable  enei^  succeeded  in  terminating  it, 
gained  thereby  the  somame  of  Reatorer  of  iie  Empire. 

In  Europe  the  Hnngarian  war  was  pushed  with  little  vigour ;  but 
Austria  neglected  io  profit  by  so  favourable  a  diversion  aa  the  war 
(wainst  Persia  and  the  Asiatic  rebels  ;  she  irritated  the  Hungarians, 
who  chose  as  their  king,  BoskaT,  nncle  of  Sigismoud  Bathory,  and 
solicited  the  protection  of  the  Snltan.  The  latter  hastened  to  give 
the  investitnre  to  Boskai  (1605).     Austria,  enlightened  by  that  act. 
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oonclnded,  in  1606,  k  treaty  by  which  she  rect^ized  BoRkai  as  Prince 

of  Transylvania  and  the  districts  in  Hnngary,  which  the  Bathorys 
had  poBaessed ;  it  was  stipulated  that  on  the  death  of  Boskoi  all  his 
poBsesflions  ehonld  revert  to  the  empire.  The  Porte  then  consented 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Sitvatorok  (11th  of  November,  1606),  in  which 
Ottoman  pride  stooped  for  the  Srst  time  and  abolished  the  humilia- 
ting conditions  of  preceding  treaties.  The  annnal  tribute  of  30,000 
dncats,  which  Austria  paid  to  the  Sultan  nnder  the  name  of  a  gift 
of  honoar,  was  suppressed  ;  "  for  this  time  only,"  it  was  said  in  the 
treaty,  "  200,000  crowns  will  be  paid  to  the  Turks ;  but,  in  future, 
every  three  years,  ambassadors  shall  bring  voluntary  presents,  the 
value  of  which  shall  not  be  filed  on  either  side."  "  The  Emperor 
and  the  Sultan,"  it  added,  "  shall  treat  on  a  footing  of  equahty  j  the 
attackii,  the  surprises,  the  irruptions,  must  cease  ;  the  damages  shall  be 
repaired  and  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty."  Gran,  Eriau,  and  Kanischa 
remained  in  the  power  of  tho  Turks ;  Austria  kept  Raab  and  Comom. 
That  peace  was  ratified  by  the  States  of  Knngary  and  Austria,  united 
with  Presbourg  (1608),  and  a  convention  signed  at  Vienna  in  1615, 
confirmed  it  for  twenty  years. 

That  peace  of  Sitvatorok,  says  Hammer,*  which  has  not  sufficiently 
arrested  the  attention  of  publicists,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
is  lost,  effaced  by  that  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  signed  a  centuir 
later,  has,  however,  a  high  signiGcation  in  the  history  of  political  law 
and  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
It  fixed  for  the  first  time  a  limit  to  Ottomaa  conquest,  which  until 
then  had  threatened  the  West.  The  signs  of  vassalage,  the  annual 
tribntes  brought  by  ambassadors,  were  suppressed  ;  diplomatic  rela. 
tions  were  established  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  TransylTOnia  was 
half  emancipated  from  the  Turkish  yoke  ;  and  Hungary,  although 
still  subjected  to  Ottoman  domination  for  a  portion  of  her  territory, 
was  at  least  freed  from  tribute  for  the  remainder.  For  the  first  time 
wore  observed,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  and  of  the  Grand  Visier, 
the  diplomatic  formalities  in  use  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
act,  written  in  Turkish,  was  not,  as  hitherto  done,  imposed  upon  the 
Imperial  plenipotentiaries  without  allowing  them  to  take  cognizance 
of  it ;  it  was  examined  by  the  dragomans  of  both  parties.  Tho 
peace  of  Sitvatorok  annonnced  to  the  European  Powers  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  treaty 
of  Carlowitz. 

A  short  time  after  this  peace,  Boskai  died ;  but  the  Transylvauiana 
refased  to  place  themselves  under  the  Austrian  domination,  and  they 
took  successively  for  princes,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte, 
Sigismond  Ragotski,  Gabriel  Bathory,  lastly  Bethlem  Gabor,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  who  fought  in  forty-two 
battles  and  was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Sultans.  Thai  prince,  in  the 
firman  of  investiture,  engaged  to  prevent  the  Voivodes  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  from  acquiring  any  domain  or  any  fortress  upon  his 
*  Von  Hunmar,  torn,  ii,  p.  S27. 
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territory ;  and  if  those  TOirodes,  vassalB  of  the  Forte,  revolted  against 
the  Saltan,  he  was  botind  to  refnee  them  an  asylum  &nd  Bend  them 
prisoners  to  CoDstantinople.  "  Thus,"  e&ja  a  Konmanian  historian, 
"  Tarkey  had  comprehended  that,  eo  long  as  the  Moldo-Wallachiaa 
princes  should  be  attached  to  Hnngarj  or  Transylvania  by  interests 
of  property  or  by  the  hope  of  finding  therein  a  refuge,  tiey  would 
always  adhere  to  those  two  coontries,  and,  consequently,  to  Chris- 
tianity. That  article  in  the  firman  of  inrestttare  given  to  Bethlem 
separated  the  Moldo- Wallachiana  from  the  rest  of  the  Christians,  and 
aabjeoted  them  irrevocably  to  Turkish  authority."*  Poland  renewed, 
in  1609,  the  capitulations  concluded  under  Mahomet  III.  She  en- 
gaged to  prevent  the  irmptiona  of  the  Cosaaoka  into  Moldavia;  the 
Porte  bound  itself,  on  its  aide,  to  preserve  Poland  from  the  -ravages 
of  the  Tartars ;  taxation  had  no  righta  over  the  estates  of  Poles  wUo 
died  in  Turkey,  and  reciprocally,  the  Poles  should  always  have  the 
right  of  redeeming  their  conntrymen  from  slavery.  The  capitula- 
tions were  equally  renewed  in  favour  of  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
Lastly,  in  1612,  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  obtained, 
for  the  first  time,  a  treaty  similnr  in  its  tenonr  to  those  which  the 
Porto  had  concluded  with  France  and  England,  but  limited  to  com- 
merce. The  Datoh  profited  by  it  to  introduce  the  use  of  tobacco 
into  Turkey.  In  vain  did  the  mufti  endeavour  to  oppose  that  inno- 
vation ;  the  soldiers  and  the  common  people  rose  against  his  ordi- 
nances, which  be  was  compelled  to  revoke. 

Of  all  the  Christian  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  the  represen- 
tative of  Henry  IV.  remained,  under  Achmet  as  under  Mahomet  III., 
the  most  influential  and  the  most  zealous  defender  of  European 
interests. 


6.  Mitnon  of  Savary  de  Breves. — Ii^uenee  of  JVntice  in  the  East. 
De  Slaves,  having  obtained  these  capitulations,  quitted  Constanti- 
nople in  ItiOS,  and  went  to  viait  the  churches  and  Christians  of  Asia, 
furnished  with  numerous  firmans  for  redressing  the  abuses  and  re- 
pairing the  iniquities  of  the  Ottoman  functionaries.  He  then  saw 
for  himself  how  insufficient  the  treaties  were,  how  difficult  it  woe  to 
obtain  justice  in  a  state  where  the  underlings  had  so  many  means  of 
making  tyrants,  where  religions  hatreds  excused  and  even  prescribed 
iniquities-  Although  he  was  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  Sultan 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  conmianda  of 
His  Highness,  he  only  obtained  after  much  trouble  redress  or  repa- 
ration  of  amnltitnde  of  abuses  and  injustice  ;  he  was  compelled  even 
to  witness  in  silence  much  extortion,  in  order  not  to  a^pravate  the 
position  of  the  Christians  after  his  departure.  He  was  received  with 
honours  at  Jerusalem  by  bhe  Ottoman  dignitaries ;  but  his  snito 
was  frequently  insulted  by  the  populace.  After  having  restored  to 
*  KogilBiteliaBci,  tuiiu  i.  p.  2S]. 
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the  Latin  CatholicB  the  cnetody  of  the  holr  places,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  hj  the  Greeks,  he  set  sail  for  Tunis  and  Algiers. 
He  had  the  Saltan's  commands  to  the  cowaira  of  those  two  places 
that  they  should  cease  from  their  piracy,  that  they  shonM  give  np 
the  Frenchmen  whom  they  had  carried  into  slavery,  restore  the  booty 
pillaged  from  the  French  ships,  and  allow  of  French  stations  to  bo 
established  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He  sncceeded  in  part  at  Tanis, 
and  ooQcladed  with  the  regency  of  that  town  only  a  slightly  advan- 
tageons  treaty,  but  which  at  least  secnred  French  commerce  from 
piracy.  From  thence,  De  Br&ves  went  to  Algiers,  but  met  with  no 
reception  there,  the  corsairs  reniembering  that,  npon  hie  complaint, 
three  years  previonsly,  their  viceroy  had  been  summoned  to  render 
account  of  hie  piracies  npon  the  French,  and,  by  the  Saltan's  orders, 
strangled. 

De  Blares,  after  his  return  to  France,  published  a  memoir  npon 
his  embassy  and  the  condition  of  the  Turks.  The  main  object  of 
that  "  Disconrse "  was  to  justify  the  alliance  of  France  with  the 
Porte,  from  the  commercial  and  religions  point  of  view,  against  the 
somples  of  timorous  Frenchmen,  or  against  the  declamations  of  the 
House  of  Anstria,  which  was  continnaJly  accusing  the  French  kings 
of  treason  towards  Christianity. 

"  It  was  under  Francis  I.,"  he  remarks  in  this  "  Discourse,"  "  that 
we  began  to  negotiate  safely  with  the  Tnrks ;  and  onr  traffic  was  es- 
tablished there  in  such  fashion  that  it  conld  hsj'dly  be  sarpassed,  and 
they,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  need  of  us ;  for  it  is  very  notorious 
that  there  are  more  than  one  thousand  vessels  npon  the  coasts  of 
Provence  and  Longnedoc  which  traffic  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and,  by  that  means,  enrich  not  only  them- 
selves,  bnt   many  other  parts  of    France  receive  advantage  there- 

"  And,  although  that  advantage  may  be  sufficiently  great  to  com- 
pel UB  to  make  use  of  their  friendship,  the  influence,  however,  cannot 
be  estimated  that  it  gives  to  the  standard  and  banner  of  France, 
under  which  it  permits  Spanish,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  generally  all 
kinds  of  Christian  nations  to  traffic  among  them  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  the  French  |  in  which  our  kings  have  especially  cherished,  to 
testify  to  all  the  Pnnces  of  Europe  that  they  do  not  keep  up  that 
friendship  for  their  own  particular  interest  nor  that  of  their  sub- 
jects, but  also  for  the  universal  good  of  Christianity,  which,  by  that 
meens,  appropriates  to  itself  not  only  every  sort  of  ilierchandise  that 
ma^  be  gathered  in  their  empire,  but  likewise  all  the  products  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  even  the  East  Indies,  which  may  be  found  abun- 
dantly amongst  them,  by  the  convenient  route  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
carries  to  Egypt  all  the  best  things  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies ; 
and  &ts  En^rates,  on  the  other  hand,  freighted  with  the  wealth  of 
Asia,  delivers  it  near  Aleppo,  the  chief  town  of  Syria,  where  the 
French  merchants  and  those  who  desire  to  display  our  flag  load 
their  veeeels,  and  thus  distribute  their  contents  throughout  Europe. 

"  Bat,   besides  these  pressing  considerations,  the  preservation  of 
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the  ChriBtiuL  name  and  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  their  conntty 
will  be  deemed  very  important,  since  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the 
coarse  of  time  there  may  be  an  increase  of  it,  to  the  damage  and  the 
entire  mia  of  the  Mahometan  sect ;  for  nnder  pretext  of  considera- 
tion for  OB,  and  to  give  sometJiing  for  oar  friendship,  the  Grand 
Seignior  permite  of  tiiere  being  six  or  seven  monasteries  in  the  city 
fmd  saborbs  of  Constantinople,  which  are  filled,  some  with  Franciscui 
friars,  others  with  Jacobins ;  and,  very  lately,  the  Jesuit  fathers  have 
established  their  college ;  in  such  wise,  that  God  is  served  there  with 
the  same  worship  and  almost  the  same  freedom  that  may  be  done  in 
the  middle  of  France ;  withont  taking  into  consideration  an  infinite 
noinber  of  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians,  which,  in  their  most 
pressing  necessities,  have  no  reooarse  more  certain,  and  seek  no  other 

Erotection,  than  the  powerfal  name  of  onr  kings,  which  shelters  them 
y  the  ministry  and  its  ambassadors. 

"  In  fact,  all  the  Tnrkish  States  are  fnll  of  Christians ;  even  in 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  there  are  five  or  six  bishoprics  es- 
tablished, and  the  bishops  nominated  by  the  Holy  Father,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  live  nnder  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Romish  Church,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Nazos,  the  bishoprio  of  Soio,  that  of  Andra  and  of  Syra, 
all  of  which  only  subsist  by  the  French  name  and  maintain  them- 
Belves  with  that  protection.  Egypt  also  abounds  with  a  great 
number  of  Copts,  who  for  the  most  part  live  under  the  discipline 
of  a  patriarch  whom  the  King  of  Ethiopia  recognizes  for  superior  in 
spiritualities. 

"  But  when  all  these  considerations  are  exhausted,  whioh  of  them- 
selves might  u^e  snch  friendship  to  be  sought  for,  if  it  were  not 
already  contracted,  what  an  advantage  to  the  French  name,  what 
glory  to  the  very- Christian  King  of  France,  to  be  sole  protector  of  the 
Holy  Place  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  consented  to  live  and  die  ! 
What  a  satis^Ktion  to  behold  in  the  midst  of  an  infidel  State  the 
Christian  name  flourish,  to  behold  in  Holy  Jerusalem  the  superb 
temple  which  Saint  Helena  there  built,  in  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  Mount  Calvary  are  enclosed,  and  that  it  is  served  by  thirty  or 
forty  Franciscans  chosen  from  all  nations,  who  pray  God  continually 
for  the  prosperity  of  Christian  Princes,  particularly  for  inr  King, 
their  sole  preserver,  under  the  consent  of  whom  they  are  enabled  to 
inhabit  Jerusalem,  perform  freely  divine  service  there  and  receive 
pilgrims  from  every  nation,  who  visit  the  Holy  Places  in  safely,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  the  favour  that  they  receive  from  His  Majesty, 
who  procures  them  that  advantage." 

De  Breves,  in  another  place,  again  gives  as  a  reason  forthe  alliance 
of  the  King  of  France  with  the  Turks  the  right  of  protection  whioh 
he  acquired  by  it  over  "  so  many  peoples  who  have  neither  rest  nor 
safety  save  nnder  the  authority  of  nis  name  ;"  and  he  cites  principally 
the  Maronites  and  the  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Finally,  he  ter- 
minates his  memoir  by  saying  that  the  political  considerations  which 
f^ve  birth  to  the  alliance  ought  to  mauttaui  it ;  and  he  invites  His 
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Hajeeiy  to  preaerre  it,  "in  order  to  tarn  iwide  tlie  arms  of  his 
enemies  by  the  interrontion  of  the  Turk." 

De  Brtves  had  for  his  snocesaor  Gontaut  Biron,  baron  of  Solignao 
(1605).  Nothing  of  importance  passed  nnder  that  miniet^,  save 
only  the  commencement  of  a  persecution  against  the  Catholic  Priests. 
The  Jesnits  had  estahlishod  themselvee  in  Constantinopie ;  with  their 
ambition  and  nsnal  activity,  they  had  conceived  great  projects  for  the 
regeneration  of  Catholicism  in  tho  East ;  they  had  alr^dy  opened 
schools,  commenced  preaching  at  Pera,  and  they  laboured  Bnccessfnlly 
to  rennite  the  Greeks  with  the  Church  of  Kome,  when  the  English 
denonnced  them  as  spies  of  Spain  and  alarmed  the  Divan  as  to 
their  intentions  against  the  safety  of  the  Empire ;  they  were 
therenpon  arrested  and  imprisoned.  On  hearing  this,  Solignac 
ran  to  the  Vizier,  claimed  the  Jesaita  as  enbjecta  of  France, 
and  obtained  their  dehverance;  hat  the  Ottoman  Minister  did 
not  ooncesl  his  repngnance  for  those  priests,  and  declared  to  him 
that  he  preferred  to  see  ten  ordinary  priests  than  one  Jeeoit  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

Solignac  died  in  1611,  and  tmder  Achille  de  Harlay,  baron  de  Sanoy, 
who  ffacceeded  him,  "  commenced,"  says  an  historian,  "  the  humilia- 
tions by  which  the  authority  of  the  European  Ministers  was  des- 
troyed at  Constantinople,  and  the  French  alliance  nearly  broken  off." 
That  alliance  had  already  tmdei^one  two  distinct  phases :  offensive 
and  warlike  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  it  had  been  limited  to 
relations  of  good- will  and  commerce  under  the  last  Yalois  and  under 
Heniy  IV.  From  the  outset  of  Harlay  de  Sancy's  embassy,  and 
during  sixty  years  the  alliance  changed  gradnally  its  character ;  it 
wavered,  it  decreased,  it  reached  a  point  at  which  a  rnptnre  was  to 
be  feared.  But  it  was  so  necessary  and  natural  to  the  two  States, 
that,  in  spite  of  enormous  inenlts,  blows,  and  even  open  hostilities, 
there  was  yet,  on  one  dde  and  the  other,  during  all  that  period  of  dis- 
agreement and  coolness,  a  tendency  to  reconciJiation.  Moreover,  the 
influence  of  France  in  the  East,  its  action  upon  the  Christians  dwell- 
ing there,  was  only  moderately  weakened. 

Several  causes  brought  abont  that  change. 

1.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  which  formerly  only  Lad  relations  with  the 
Christian  Stetes  by  war,  which  at  first  had  but  a  single  ally  amongst 
the  infidels,  began  to  abandon  its  ieolation,  to  admit  of  now  alliances, 
to  leave,  as  tho  Turks  said,  the  Sublime  Porto  open  to  all.  Its  ex- 
clusive affection  for  France  was  changed  ;  other  coonsels  than  those 
of  France  were  listened  to  in  the  Divan ;  the  powers  inimical  to 
France  made  use  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Turks  to  the  disadvantage 
of  their  old  and  first  allies. 

2.  France  had  originally  sought  for  an  alliance  with  the  Ottomans 
to  abase  the  House  of  Anstria :  it  was  again  about  to  engage  in  a 
struggle  with  that  House  ;  but  it  now  regarded  the  aid  of  the  Turks 
as  scandalous  and  little  efficacious ;  she  had  found  surer  and  leas  dan- 
gerous auxiliaries  in  the  Protestonteof  Germany:  also,  during  the 
Thir^  Teara'  War,  Richelieu  and  Masarin  made  only  feeble  attempte 
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to  restore  to  the  aHiance  between  Prance  and  Turkey  the  ohar&cter 
which  it  had  under  Francis  I. 

3.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Otto- 
man throne  was  onlj  oconpied  hj  princea  prondlv  barbaric,  full  of 
blind  hatred  of  the  ChristianB,  who  surrounded  themselves  only  by 
minieters  imbued  with  their  prejudices,  and  often  with  their  ignor- 
ance ;  they  violated  at  pleasure,  throngh  thick  and  thin,  o^inst  those 
"  infidel  dogs,"  the  capitulations,  the  rights  of  nations,  the  laws  of 
humanity  ;  they  made  war  f^inst  Christianity  withoat  political 
object  and  throngb  mere  fanatical  brutality ;  lastly,  they  anthorized 
the  Barbary  piracies,  the  hideous  and  last  form  which  the  spirit  of 
Mahometan  conquest  &s8nnied. 

Another  cause  of  the  apathy  of  Turkey  for  France  was  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  French  ambassadors  aocreditod  at  that  period  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  and  especially  their  ignorance  of  the  religion,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Ottomans.  The  embassy  to  Constantinople  was 
A  post  full  of  difficulty,  embarrassment,  and  even  of  danger :  it  re- 
quired as  much  prudence  as  energy ;  for  it  was  necessary,  iu  using 
unceasingly  the  greatest  moderation,  not  to  show  the  slightest  weak- 
ness, to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  Turks,  especially  in  questions  of 
form  and  etiquette,  and  for  all  that  not  to  yield  the  least  point  of 
honour,  the  smallest  prerogative;  in  all  plaints  and  protests  to  nego< 
tiate  with  perseverance,  without  being  tired  of  delays,  refusals,  and 
the  ordinary  disdain  peculiar  to  Ottoman  politics ;  to  know  how  to 
ncatter  money  apropoi,  since  all  was  venal  and  corrupt  amongst  the 
Turks;  not  to  use  menace  save  in  the  last  extremity,  since  threats 
ooild  not  be  followed  up  by  deeds ;  finally,  to  do  everything  to  main- 
tam  the  alliance. 

Let  us  return  to  Achmet  for  a  momentary  glance  at  his  brief  reign. 
On  assuming  the  cares  of  government  in  adolescence,  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  good,  active,  full  of  noble  designs,  anxious  to  redress  abuses, 
and  desirous  that  justice  should  signalize  bis  rule.  But  absoluto 
power  and  the  pleasures  of  the  harem  rendered  null  those  good  incli- 
nations. Incapable  of  making  proper  choice  of  Ministers,  he  was 
continually  changing  his  viziers.  Hot-headed,  capricious,  eccentric, 
he  allowed  the  inmates  of  the  Seraglio  to  arrogate  to  themselves  all 
authority,  and  most  of  all  the  Kizlar-aga,  chief  of  the  black  eunnchs, 
-who  kept  a  court  as  pompons  as  that  of  his  master.  "  One  knows 
not,  in  truth," says  an  Italian  contemporary,  "who  is  the  sovereign." 
A  power  was  thus  formed  in  the  harem  whose  interests  were  neither 
those  of  the  Empire,  nor  those  of  the  Sultan,  but  solely  of  the  -women 
and  eunuchs ;  that  is  to  say,  of  slaves  placed  by  religion  and  nature 
out  of  the  province  of  politics  and  government.  The  viziers  were 
compelled  to  submit  thereto  or  renounce  their  dignities.  The  harem 
had  yet  another  inflnence :  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  Sultan", 
-who  at  this  epoch  began  to  espouse  the  favourites  and  grandees  of 
the  Empire,  diffused  throughout  the  nation  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
Seraglio,  In  order  to  satis^  factitious  needs  the  dignitaries  sold  jus- 
tioSi  devMtttted  the  countnes  confided  to  their  admiuistrfttion,  and 
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did  not  sbrink  from  any  exaction.  Naconh  Pacha  dared  to  propoBo 
to  the  Saltan  to  parchase  of  him  the  dignity  of  Grand  Vizier,  and 
when  later  he  had  obtained  it,  he  pointed  oat  to  his  tnaater,  in  the 
dockyards  of  Confit&ntinople,  some  old  dismasted  hniks  as  new  naval 
conBtmctiosB,  and  thereby  embezzled  enormons  sums.  The  army  did 
not  escape  this  general  demoralization :  the  Janisearies,  devoting 
themselves  with  ardonr  to  industry  and  commerce,  lost  their  warlike 


character,  and  no  longer  had  swift  foot  and  sharp  eye  except  to  see 
when  the  cavalrr  began  to  waver  and  then  to  fly  instantly  at  full 
speed.  The  sipahis  saw  the  timars  which  had  become  vacant  dis- 
tributed amongst  faronrites ;  so  that  a  given  miidjak,  that  hitherto 
famished  a  hundred  sipahia,  conld  scarcely  bring  fifteen,  and  fre- 
quently there  wss  not  one-tenth  inscribed  upon  the  registers.* 
*  Bank*,  "  Hiatoiy  of  tb«  OiDumlii." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Suom  or  Hostafba  I.,  Onua  IL,  Amrura  IV.,  Am  Ibuhix  I.  (1017-1649). 

1.  Beigju  of  Mugtapha  I.  and  Onman.  II.  (1617-1622). 
Thi  nnimportant  reign  of  Saltan  Achmet  I.,  with  wbom  Anstria 
bad  concladed  the  peace  of  Sitvatorok,  was  closed  by  his  death, 
22nd  of  November,  1617.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  testify  the 
snnken  state  of  the  Tnrbiah  power  than  that  it  waa  possible  to 
raise  from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne  Acbmet's  imbecile  brother,  Mos- 
tapba.  That  prince's  captivity  of  fourteen  years  bad  completely 
stoltified  bitn ;  bat  the  iJemas,  who  hoped  to  govern  in  his  name, 
gave  ont  that  faia  idiocy  .was  a  proof  of  sanctity.  It  was  one  of 
the  pastimes  of  the  nnfortnnate  Mostapha  to  fling  gold  pieces  to  the 
fishes  of  the  Bosphoras;  bat  the  Kizlar-aga  persnaded  the  Divan 
that  the  precious  metal  would  be  better  employed  in  fnniisbing  the 
donatives  customary  on  a  new  reign. 

The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  serious  insnlta  to 
the  French  ambassador.  A  Polish  noble,  who  bad  been  confined  in 
the  "  Seven  Towers,"  having  escaped  from  bis  prison  by  the  assist- 
ance of  De  Sancy's  secretary,  the  vizier  accused  the  whole  of  the 
French  embassy  of  having  favoured  that  flight;  be  caused  the 
ambassador  and  bis  people  to  be  violently  arrested,  put  his  secre- 
taries to  the  torture,  aud  nont  the  functionary  himself  to  tie  "  Seven 
Towers."  "  Thou  art  not  the  first  ambassador,"  said  he  to  De  Saucy, 
"  who  has  been  lodged  in  oar  prisons,  but  thou  shalt  be  the  first  to 
whom  the  Gehenna  shall  be  allotted."  His  deliverance  could  only 
be  obtained  at  the  end  of  four  months  by  means  of  a  ransom  of 
15,000  piastres,  and  leaving  as  hostage  the  people  of  the  embassy. 
Moreover,  the  vizier  bename  exasperated,  in  his  wild  rage,  with  the 
other  ambassadors ;  he  compelled  them  to  remain  prisoners  within 
their  houses,  aud  caused  a  public  proclamation  to  b«  made  that  any 
Mussulman  who  should  find  them  ont  of  Pem  should  conduct  them 
to  prison ;  lastly,  he  laid  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  Christian  mer- 
chants. The  Court  of  France,  on  learning  these  outrages,  recalled 
the  Baron  De  Saucy,  and  sent  a  gentleman,  H.  De  Naua,  to  demand 
satisfaction,  with  threats  of  a  rupture.  But  after  three  months' 
enjoyment  of  the  sceptre,  Mustapha  bad  been  led  back  to  his  dun- 
geon, and  the  vizier  Btranglsd  before  the  arrival  of  De  Naua  In 
fact,  a  revolt  of  the  Janissaries  had  deposed  the  imbecile  Sultan 
and  replaced  him  by  his  nephew  Osman,  the  eldest  of  the  seveu  sons 
of  Achmet,  who  was  saluted  Padischah  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  venal  soldiery  (26th  of  February,  1618).  The  troops  gained  by 
that  change  a  gratification  of  6,000,000  ducats. 
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Until  the  age  of  fourteen  Oaman  bod  been  brought  np  less  like  a 
prince  than  as  a  derrieh,  and  his  religions  rigoar  mnst  hare  rendered 
the  goremment  of  a  cormpt  State  a  difBcalt  task  to  him.  He, 
howerer,  displaj'ed  a  spirit  and  ambition  beyond  his  years.  Strong 
find  active  of  body,  he  soon  became  inared  to  all  military  exercises, 
a  bold  rider  and  an  nnfailing  inai'ksman  with  the  bow  ;  bnt,  with  all 
big  energy  he-  lacked  the  perseverance  withont  which  nothing  great 
can  be  accomplished,  while  hia  meKoness  alienated  from  him  the 
bearte  of  the  rapacious  Janissaries. 

Immediately  upon  bis  accession,  be  had  hastened  to  despatch  a 
chiaonx  to  Paris  with  letters  of  exonse  signed  by  himself,  by  the 
Grand  Vizier,  and  the  Capndan-Pacha,  and  to  assure  the  Frencb 
king  that  in  fntare  his  ambassador  should  be  honoured  and  reepeoted 
as  in  the  past.  Sancy,  who  persisted  in  his  recall,  was  charged  to 
offer  presents  te  Louis  XIII. 

The  reign  of  Osman  II.  presents  no  other  remarkable  event  save 
the  nnsocceasfnl  war  against  Poland,  between  which  conptry  and 
the  Porte  bickerings  had  for  several  yeare  prevailed ;  and  he  esteemed 
its  conquest  so  easy  that  he  divided  the  spoil  beforehand.  Desolating 
incursions  bad  been  made  by  the  Tartars  into  Poland,  and  by  the 
CoBsackE  into  the  Tnrkish  dominions,  which  in  1620  ended  in  open 
war.  Poland  was  then  ruled  by  the  Swedieh  prince,  Sigismnnd  III., 
as  before  mentioned.  Caspar  G-ratiani,  Yoivode  of  Moldavia,  had 
courted  the  favour  of  Sigiemnnd  by  sending  to  him  the  intercepted  ■ 
letters  addressed  by  Befchlem  Qabor  to  the  Porte,  complaining  of  the 
incursions  of  the  Polish  Cossacke  and  freebooters.  Qratiani  was 
depoeed  on  the  discovery  of  his  proceedinge;  hut  ho  would  not  yield 
withont  a  struggle ;  he  called  upon  the  Poles  for  assistance,  who 
sent  him  a  force  of  50,000  men.  Against  these,  posted  in  a  fortified 
camp  near  Jassy,  in  Moldavia,  Iskander  Pacha,  governor  of  Silistria, 
led  an  army  of  double  their  number,  competed  of  Oamanli  and 
Tartars ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September,  1620,  a  great  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  10,000  Poles  were  slain.  The  remainder,  after  a 
useless  attempt  to  defend  their  entrenched  camp,  retreated  towards 
the  Dniester,  in  the  passage  of  which  river  most  of  them  perished. 
Qratiani  himself  had  fallen  in  the  retreat. 

It  was  this  success  that  incited  Osman  to  attempt  the  oonqnest  of 
Poland  against  the  advice  of  bis  Ministers,  and  even  the  wishes  of 
his  army;  and  in  the  spring  of  1621,  clad  in  a  suit  of  mail  which 
had  belonged  to  Solyman  the  Maanifi^ent,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men.  Bnt  the  march  proved  difficnlt  uid  de- 
structive ;  the  mercenary  troops  were  alienated  by  Osman's  reluctance 
to  p^  the  customary  gratuity ;  and  it  was  the  end  of  August  before 
the  Turks  arrived  on  the  Dniester.  Here  Sigismund  had  encamped 
40,000  Poles  and  Cossacks,  and  8,000  Germans  sent  to  him  by  the 
Emperor ;  while  another  army  of  reserve  of  60,000  men,  under  the 
Crown  Prince,  lay  at  Saminieck.  A  first  assault  on  the  Polish  camp 
was  attended  with  some  success;  but  the  following  ones  were  re- 
pulsed, althongh  in  the  sixth  and  last  the  Saltan  in  person  led  ono 
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of  the  Btonniuf;  columns.  A  Polish  winter  set  in  early ;  men  and 
horBBB  perished  hj  thoosands ;  a  mutiny  broke  ont ;  and  Osman, 
after  opening  negotiations  for  a  peace,  began  his  retreat.  On  the 
28th  of  December,  1621,  lie  entered  Constantinople  in  triumph  ;  for 
though  he  had  lost  80,000  men,  he  pretended  to  claim  a  victory. 
Bnt  his  bad  buooobs,  hia  nnpopnlarity  with  the  army,  the  deamess 
of  provisions,  and  the  strictness  of  his  police,  which  he  saperintended 
in  person,  by  visiting  the  wine-honses  and  other  places  of  resort, 
soon  prodnced  symptoms  of  revolt  among  the  Janissaries.  As  these 
degenerate  troops  were  averse  to  the  warlike  schemes  meditated  by 
Osman,  he  resolved  to  destroy  them.  The  scheme  he  formed  was 
bold  and  well-designed,  and,  if  sncceBsfnl,  might  have  revived  the 
sinking  fortnnes  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Under  pretence  of  a  pil- 
grimt^  to  !Uecca,  Osman  was  to  raise  a  large  army  at  Damascna, 
march  with  it  to  Constantinople  and  annihilate  the  refractory  Janis- 
saries ;  bnt  his  preparations,  uLd  some  incaations  words,  prematwely 
betrayed  his  intentions. 

On  a  report  that  the  Sultan's  tent  was  abont  to  be  transported  to 
Scutari,  the  Janissaries  (May  18,  1622),  associating  themselves  to 
the  Sipahis,  rose  in  rebellion,  repolsed  with  insults  their. aga  and 
other  officers,  who  had  been  sent  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  de- 
manded from  the  mufti  a  categorical  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  Whether 
it  was  permitted  to  put  to  death  those  who  ntisled  the  Fadischah, 
and  devoured  the  substance  of  the  Moslems  P  "  The  mufti  having 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  mutineers  rushed  to  the  palacee  of 
the  Grand  Yiaier  and  of  the  Chodsa,  who  were  thought  to  be  the 
anthers  of  the  plan  for  their  destmction ;  these  Ministers  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  but  their  palaces  were  plnndered  and  destroyed. 
On  the  following  day  the  insurrection  assumed  a  still  more  for- 
midable aspect.  The  Sultan  having  refused  to  give  up  the  six 
authors  of  the  pilgrimage,  though  he  consented  to  renounce  his 
Dilgrimage  itself,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Seraglio ;  and  in  the 

idst  of  tbe  confaeion,  a  cry  of  Uustapha  Khan  for  Sultan,  echoed 
thousands  of  voices, '  became  the  watchword  of  the  revolution. 

le  wretched  Muslapha,  wasted  to  a  xbadow  by  want  of  air  and 
food,  and  expecting  death  rather  than  a  crown,  was  dragged  from 
his  obscure  dungeon,  carried  to  the  throne-room  and  saluted  Padi- 
euhah.  Osman  contemplating  flight,  when  it  was  too  late  abandoned 
his  Grand  Vizier  and  Kizlar-aga  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom 
they  were  horribly  murdered ;  the  Janissaries,  who  would  listen  to 
no  ternis,  though  large  offers  were  made,  occupied  the  Seraglio,  and 
directed  all  the  actiona  of  the  Sultana  Yalide,  the  mother  of  the  idiot 
UnstApha ;  and  Constantinople  was  abandoned  to  plunder  and  devas- 
tation. Osman,  who  had  fled  to  the  palace  of  the  Aga  of  the  Janis- 
saries, was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  and  conducted  with  abuse 
and  derision,  first  to  the  barracks  of  the  mutineers,  and  then  to  the 
"  Seven  Towers."  On  the  way  thither  his  faithful  adherent,  Hnssein 
Pacha,  was  murdered  at  his  feet.  Arrived  there,  the  youthful  Sultan 
made  a  piteous  appeal  to  the  rebels,  but  vainly  endeavoured  to  soften 
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them.  "For^re  me,"  he  implored,  Bobbing,  "if  I  have  offended 
yon  nnwittingly.  Testerdaj,  I  was  a  aovereign ;  to-day,  I  am 
stripped  bare.  Let  me  serve  yon  as  an  example  :  yon  likewiBe  may 
experience  the  caprice  of  fate.  My  ^as  of  Sipabis,  and  yon,  the 
seniors  of  the  Janiasariee,  my  fathers,  throngh  the  imprudence  of  a 
young  man,  I  have  liBtened  to  bad  advice  ;  bnt  wherefore  bnmiliate 
me  thns  P  Will  yon  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me?"  "We 
will  have  neither  your  domination  nor  yonr  blood,"  replied  the  rebels, 
laying  handB  upon  him.  The  unfortunate  Osman  defended  himself 
fw  some  time,  till  at  length  one  of  hie  execntioners  passed  the  bow* 
string  ronnd  his  neck  and  bo  despatched  him.  They  sent  one  of  his 
ears  to  the  Snltana  Yalide,  by  whose  orders  to  ber  Vizier,  Dand 
Pacha,  he  bad  been  pat  to  death  Thns  perished  the  first  Ottoman 
Emperor  whom  his  snbjects  had  doomed  to  assassination. 


2.  Beitoration  of  Mustapha  I. — Amurath  IV.  (162S). 

Once  mote  set  npon  the  throne,  Mnstapha  -was  daring  fifteen 
months  the  plaything  of  the  soldiety.  The  mnrderers  of  Oeman  soon 
repented  of  their  crime ;  they  were,  however,  the  absolnte  masters 
of  the  State,  and  dJBposed,  according  to  their  caprice,  of  the  most 
important  posts.  Bat  those  among  them  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  mnrder  of  the  Saltan  revolted,  and  were  only  appeased  by 
making  them  freqnent  distribations  of  money  ;  the  Sipabis,  in  their 
tnm,  compelled  concessions  of  the  public  farms,  and  imposed  fresh 
taxes  on  the  timart.  At  length  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  excited 
to  revolt  by  the  Pacha  of  Erzeronm,  and  an  attempt  at  revolt  by  the 
niemaa  of  Constantinople  increased  the  nniversal  anarchy.  The 
Janissaries  themselves  saw  the  abyss  into  which  the  Empire  was 
descending,  and  nom.inated  a  Grand  Vizier,  who  proposed  to  depose 
the  Snltan,  and  appoint  as  his  sncceBSor  Amnrath,  eldest  son  of 
Achmet.  This  met  with  their  approval,  and,  informed  of  the  ex- 
hanstion  of  the  treasnry,  they  renoanced  the  accession  donative. 
Amnrath  was  then  proclaimed  (1623). 

The  new  Snltan  was  bom  in  1612.  His  yonth  seemed  to  secnre 
impnnity  to  the  nsnrpations  and  insolence  of  the  soldiery.  In  fact, 
daring  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  the  Janissaries  and  the  Sipabis 
continaed  to  harass  and  oppress  the  empire.  Daring  that  time, 
Persia  extended  its  conqneste:  Shah  Abbas  seized  apon  Bagdad 
(1623),  and  the  Osmanli  vainly  tried  to  retake  that  city.  The  Pacha 
of  Erzeronm  persisted  in  his  rebellion  antil  1628,  when  be  received 
the  government  of  Bosnia.  In  the  Crimea,  the  Tartars  likewise  rose  ; 
the  Ottomans  were  defeated  and  taken  in  snch  numbers  that  a 
Turkish  prisoner  was  sold  for  a  glass  of  bo^a  (a  drink  made  from 
fermented  barley).  All  these  reverses  had  for  their  cause  the  spirit 
of  faction  and  insarbordi nation  which  reigned  in  the  army.  At  length 
Amnrath  grew  weary  of  the  yoke.  When  he  saw  the  Janissaries  and 
the  Sipabis  break  in  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  and  putto  death  under 
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his  own  eyes  his  moat  faithful  Berrants,  he  comprehended  that,  to 
escape  the  fate  of  his  brother  Oaman,  he  had  need  to  terrify  the 
rebels  by  his  energy  and  his  audacity.  "  Tia  well,"  said  he ;  "if 
God  permits,  yon  shall  suffer  the  effects  of  a  fearfnl  vengeance — 
oppressors,  who  fear  neither  God  nor  humble  yourselves  before  His 
Prophet ! "  He  struck  terror  amongst  them  by  the  mnrder  of  their 
chief,  Redgeb  Pacha  :  the  corpse  of  the  traitor  being  flung  forth  in 
front  of  the  Seraglio  gate  (1632). 

From  that  moment  the  actual  reign  of  Amurath  lY.  began.  The 
Jftnisaaries  and  the  Sipahis  took  the  oatb  of  fidelity.  The  Sultan, 
the  Grand  Yizier,  and  the  mnfti,  declared  the  reversion  of  the 
Sipahis  to  the  administrative  posts  suppressed,  and  proclaimed  the 
promise  made  by  both  corps  to  maintain  public  order.  "  Mv  Padi- 
Bchah,"  said  one  of  the  judges  of  Asia  to  the  Sultan,  "the  only 
remedy  against  abuses  is  the  scimitar."  Amurath  remembered  that 
advice. 

The  termination  of  that  military  anarchy  brought  back  victory  to 
the  banners  of  the  Osmanli.  Shah  Abbas  having  died  (1629),  Ajnu- 
rath  resolved  to  invade  Persia,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  He  took  Erivan,  Tcbriz,  and  besieged  Bagdad  (1G38).  Enam- 
oured of  war,  be  put  on  the  uniform  of  a  Janissary  and  worked  in 
the  tronches  like  a  common  soldier.  Snch  conduct  inflanted  the  ardour 
of  his  troops,  and  the  garrison,  tfaongh  numerous,  was  compelled  to 
capitulate;  but  in  the  intoxication  of  victory  it  was  massacred. 
Persia  sued  for  peace,  ceded  Bagdad,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
province  of  Erivan.  That  war  brought  the  Saltan  much  glory  but 
small  profit. 

"  It  may  bo  said  with  truth,"  remarked  a  contemporary,  "  that  the 
frontiers  of  Persia  are  for  the  Grand  Seignior  wbat  Flanders  is  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  or  the  island  of  Candia  to  the  Yeuetiana.  The 
expense  there  is  immense,  and  the  revenue  very  little ;  and  it  has 
chanced  to  the  TurJca,  under  these  circmnstances,  that  which  they 
have  never  experienced  in  any  other  conquest,  the  imposaibilitj  of 
eatablishing  timariots  and  vacsals  whence  they  might  draw  troops  to 
safeguard  the  country,  and  a  militia  wherewith  to  recruit  the  ini- 
perial  armies.  The  want  of  men,  the  greater  number  of  whom  have 
fled  to  the  woods,  and  the  rest  taken  refuge  in  the  towns  of  the 
KiuK  of  Persia,  having  rendered  the  country  uninhabitable,  the 
Turkish  soldiers  have  refused  to  accept  the  timars  which  they  could 
not  make  available,  and  in  which  they  would  not  have  had  the  means 
of  breeding  horses,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  the  contingent 
imposed  upon  all  the  new  timariots  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  array.  The  conquered  country  yielded  no  impost, 
and  Amurath  was  obliged  to  pay  from  his  gaznak  the  numerous 
garrisons,  snch  as  were  necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  a  conquered 
country  upon  the  frontier  of  an  enemy  so  powerful  and  of  a  doubt- 
ful faith.''" 

*  "BeUdODG  delli  date  dgI  qoaleBi  Tetraova  il  gaTcmo  dell'  imptrio  TurehmM." 
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3.  Gkaracter  of  Amurath  IV. — State  of  the  Army. 

Amnrath  wae  then  in  all  the  Tigoar  of  manhood,  and  seemed  ready 
to  renew  the  ezploite  of  SolTman.  An  excellent  horBeman,  he  conld 
Bpring  easily  from  one  horse  upon  another,  harl  the  javelin  with 
unerring  aim,  and  bend  a  bow  with  Bach  strength  that  the  arrow 
sped  further  than  the  hall  from  a  fowling-piece  ;  he  thna  pierced,  it 
is  said,  sheets  of  iron  four  inches  thick.  But  the  last  of  mnrder  was 
developed  in  hia  eonl.  His  mode  of  hunting  indicated  that  that 
passion  esisted  in  him  to  the  highest  degree.  He  took  no  pleaeare  in 
pnrsaing  the  game,  bnt  had  it  ran  down  by  several  hnndrod  heaters, 
and  delighted  only  in  slanghtering  it.  In  1637,  the  number  of  men 
he  had  caused  to  be  ezecnted  in  the  space  of  five  years  was  esti- 
mated at  25,000,  and  many  had  perished  by  his  own  hand.  The  ez- 
pression  of  his  coantenance  was  horrible ;  bis  pale  brown  eye  gleamed 
menacingly,  his  face  was  half  hidden  by  his  long  chestnut  hair  and 
thick  beard ;  and  be  was  never  more  dangerons  than  when  be  knitted 
his  frowning  brows.  It  was  then  that  his  dexterity  in  launching  the 
javelin  and  arrow  became  most  deadly.  His  attendants  served  him 
tremblingly,  and  his  mates  conld  not  be  distiagnisbed  from  the  other 
slaves  of  the  Seraglio,  for  every  one  spoke  by  signs.  Harder  had 
become  no  longer  a  means  bat  a  pleasure  to  this  monster. 

The  extreme  severity  of  Amurath  tamed  the  inenbordinate  spirit 
of  bis  rebellions  soldiety  ;  he  interdicted  their  assemblages,  in  which, 
intoxicated  with  the  fnmea  of  tobacco  and  coffee,  they  passed  whole 
days  withont  other  oconpation  than  that  of  hatching  plots.  He  re- 
established  order  in  the  timors,  changed  the  aniform  of  the  Sipahis, 
and  no  longer  permitted  them  to  indulge  their  noisy  tarbnlenoe  in  the 
streets.  He  separated  the  Jamssanes  nnfit  for  service  from  those 
who  were  efficient,  and  forced  the  latter  to  march  against  the  enemy 
in  spite  of  tbeir  exemptions.  He  failed,  however,  to  restore  the 
ancient  valoor  to  these  troops.  The  Sipahis,  to  whom  their  pay  was 
not  sufficient,  often  renounced  their  pay  and  service.  The  Janissaries 
seemed  only  fit  to  inspire  terror  among  the  Western  peoples  1^ 
their  aspect  and  shouts;  they  no  longer  exhibited  either  aknowledge 
of  military  tactics  or  couiage>  Their  aga  had  set  out  from  Con- 
stantinople one  day  with  the  entire  corps;  he  brought  back  from 
Aleppo  only  3,000---all  the  rest  had  desert«d  by  the  way.  Warlike 
operations  were  shunned  with  u  much  ardour  as  they  were  sought 
for  formerly.  The  Ottoman  armies  then  fell  back  into  their  primi- 
tive condition,  and  the  timariots  appeared  again  as  when  the  nucleus 
of  them  was  first  formed.  Neveriiheless,  the  best  even  of  these  timo- 
riot  troops,  that  is  to  say,  those  who,  cantoned  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary,  were  kept  efficient  by  continnal  fighting,  were  still  com- 
posed ot  bad  soldiers.  The  Christians  rejoiced  that  Heaven,  for  the 
happiness  of  the  faithful,  had  only  endowed  the  Turks  with  a  slender 
oapooity.     They  compared  the  baring  of  their  order  of  battle  to  that 
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of  a  bull — laensciiig'  and  dangerons  in  sppearanca,  bni>  wludi  could 
be  oTercome  b;  intelligence  eJod  address. 

However  powerfnl,  however  absolute  he  might  appear,  Amnrath 
was  not  the  less  dominated  by  the  inflnence  of  the  Seraglio.  He 
waa  the  sport  of  his  favoarites  and  hie  mother,  whom  he  relegated 
several  times  and  nselessly  to  the  o1d-paIace  wherein  to  confine  her. 
self.  Moreover,  law  and  right  had  little  power  over  him  in  the  sight 
of  gold,  for  which  he  evinced  an  insatiable  tbirst.  He  cared  neither 
for  magnificent  tisanes  nor  precious  objects  of  art ;  he  attached  im- 
portance only  to  the  nnmber  of  parses.  Then  every  one  songht  to 
appear  poor.  The  possession  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  the 
wearing  of  costly  vestments,  were  avoided.  Money  was  hidden,  in 
the  dread  of  at  once  exciting  both  ruling  passions  of  the  Glrand 
Seignior — gold  and  blood.  Thna  did  Amnratb  govern  his  empire. 
He  filled  his  coffers,  no  donbt ;  he  placed  his  life  in  safety,  and  died 
calmly  in  his  bed  (1640)  ;  but  the  terror  which  had  procured  him 
that  safety  paralyzed  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  tbe  empire ; 
the  sword  whiob  procnred  him  riches  deprived  him  of  men  who  had 
been  the  terror  of  Christendom.* 


4.  Belationt  vnth  France. 

Under  the  reign  of  Amnrath  France  lost  mncb  of  her  inflnenca 
in  the  EJast.  It  was  the  fanlt  of  the  greedy  merchants,  who  went  so 
far  aa  to  introdaoe  spnrions  money,  and  adventorers  who  practised 
every  kind  of  malversation,  and  commonly  ended  by  abjnnng  tbeir 
raligion.  The  government  of  Lonis  XIIL,  warned  of  these  abases, 
gave  more  serioas  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Levant.  Ckinsalates 
were  established  in  Albania,  and  missions  in  the  Morea,  at  Athens, 
Scio,  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Seide,  &c.  A  celebrated  traveller, 
Deshayes  of  Conrmesmin,  was  sent  to  visit  all  the  French  establish- 
ments ;  he  went  throngh  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
eojonmed  at  Jorosalem,  where  he  established  a  Consnlate,  and  caased. 
the  cQstody  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Bethlehem  to  be  restored  to  the 
Catholic  monks,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  hr  the  Armenians. 

The  Connt  de  Cesy,  however,  had  succeeded  to  Sancy,  and  under 
that  Minister  the  unfriendly  proceedings  towards  France  recom- 
menced. C^y  having  failed  to  obtain  m>m  the  Divan  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  who  had  adopted  Calvinism, 
he  was  obliged  to  admit  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  shjre  in  the 
protection  of  tbe  churches  of  Oalata ;  he  could  not  binder  the  Sal- 
tan, on  the  demand  of  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  Holland, 
from  closing  the  schools  and  printing  oflSces  of  the  Jesaits,  and  from 
driving  that  religious  body  ont  of  Constantinople  (1628).  In  vain 
did  he  threaten  to  withdraw  his  embassy  ;  the  Vizier  tuld  him  that 
the  long-standing  amity  between  France  and  Turkey  could  not  de- 
pend upon  the  cbaetissment  of  a  few  spies.  And  the  banishment  of 
*  VcDctiu  OHT*U<r«  of  1037,  dted  b;  Buke,  pp,  101-101, 
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the  JesDits  'was  maintained  duing'  twelve  years.  Lastly,  Ciey,  in 
order  to  promote  Frencli  commerce,  having  nndertaken  the  farmiog 
of  the  cnstome  dnties  upon  goods,  gave  the  man^ement  of  it  to  an 
Armenian  (1629),  who  incaatioaaly  became  secnritj  for  several  mer- 
chanta  of  Marseilles  and  was  made  bankmpt.  Cesy  found  himself 
leeponsible  for  his  debts,  which  amoanted  to  100,000  francs,  and  he 
was  aoed  thereupon. 

Henri  de  Oonmay,  Connt  of  Marcheville,  was  then  Beat  as  a 
BQCcessor  to  Ciej,  (1631),  with  directions  to  arrange  his  afEain  by 
paying  the  debts  that  he  had  contracted  "  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce "  in  favoDr  of  the  merchants  of  UarBeilles.  Marcheville  was 
a  presnmptaoas,  ignorant  person,  and  a  bully  to  boot.  As  he  entered 
the  Arohipelaf^,  hn  encountered  the  Seet  of  the  Capndaa-Pacha,  who, 
not  knowing  him,  demanded  a  salate  and  sammoned  him  to  come  on 
board  ;  he  replied  by  ordering  bis  own  ship  to  fire  a  gun  loaded  with 
ball  at  the  Tnrkish  commander,  even  ahonting  to  the  Bailors  to  take 
good  aim  at  the  admiral,  who  was  on  deck.  The  French  vessel  was 
soon  Bnrronnded  by  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  Marcheville  brought  in  a 
fnrions  rage  to  the  Capndan,  to  whom  he  told  bis  name  and  mission, 
declaring  that  he  would  have  his  bead  or  Fmnce  should  make  war 
npon  the  Porte.  The  Turk  answered  him  not  a  word,  and  only 
released  the  ambassador  on  reaching  Constantinople.  At  the  first 
audience  he  had  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  Marcheville  complained  of 
the  outrage  of  the  Capndan,  but  with  sunh  a  transport  of  rage  and 
volley  of  threats,  that  the  Minister  interrupted  hmi  and  dismissed 
him.  He  then  threw  aside  all  prudence  and  circumspection,  and 
showed  such  contempt  for  Oriental  cnstoms,  that  he  passed  for  a 
madman,  and  found  himself  erpoBed  to  continual  insult.  Thus  he 
favoured  the  escape  of  certain  Chriatian  slaves;  be  charged  sword  in 
hand,  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  Janissaries  who  did  not 
make  way  for  him ;  he  sent  his  interpreters  before  the  Divan  to  make 
such  preposterous  threats,  that,  if  the  somewhat  snspicious  report  of 
the  Anstrian  resident  may  be  believed,  one  of  those  iuterpreters  was 
hanged,  another  empaled,  and  the  son  of  the  ambassador  imprisoned. 
All  this  occurred  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  wound  up  his 
commands  thus :  "  Do  as  I  have  said,  or  I  will  ont  off  your 
head  I "  Free  course  was  then  given  to  the  fanatical  fury  of  the 
Ottomans  against  the  ChriBtians ;  the  ohnrches  of  Galata  were 
closed;  all  Uie  Franks  were  disarmed,  even  the  ambassadors ;  arbi- 
trary taxes  were  imposed  upon  European  merchandise.  Marcheville 
recriminated  against  all  this  violence  with  as  much  haughtiness  as 
malapertness,  and  found  himself  an  object  of  hatred  not  only  of  the 
Turks,  but  of  all  the  OhristiauB  ;  'lastly,  ho  consummated  his  extrava- 
gances by  excitins  something  like  a  mutiny  against  his  predecessor, 
whose  ^fairs  he  had  in  no  \ny  arranged,  and  who,  havii^  returned 
to  Constantinople  touching  his  debts,  caused  to  be  seized,  by  an  order 
of  the  King  in  agreement  with  the  Sultan,  the  ships  of  the  mer- 
chants for  whom  he  had  become  security.  The  Capudan- Pacha,  who 
had  not  ceased  to  persecute  Marcheville,  having  Hecome  Kaunacan, 
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or  lienteoant  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  took  advantage  of  that  tomnlt  to 
isBne  aji  order  in  the  Saltan's  name,  fgr  him  to  quit  the  city  instantly. 
"  That  order,"  he  said,  "  ia  addre&aed  personally  to  Marcheville,  and 
not  to  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  France."  He  then  had  him 
thmst  into  a.  caiqne  that  put  him  on  board  a  French  vessel,  which 
was  at  once  towed  ont  as  far  as  the  Dardanelles  (1634).  C6ay,  hia 
predecesBor,  was  invited  by  the  Divan,  and  almost  constrained,  to  re- 
sume his  ambassadorial  fnnctioDS,  nntil  it  pleased  the  King  to  order 
otherwise.  It  was  confrmed  by  the  Conrt  of  France,  who  accepted 
the  explanation  of  the  Eaimacan  and  detnanded  no  reparation.  He  was 
still  at  Constantinople  in  1639,  when  the  King  nominated  ii..  do  la 
Haye-Vantelay  to  the  TnrlriBh  embassy. 

Amongst  all  the  damage  done  to  the  Franks  daring  the  embassy  of 
Marcheville,  the  most  serions  was  the  nanrpation  by  the  Greeks  from 
the  Latins  of  the  cnstody  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  From  timeimme- 
morial,  the  poBaession  of  the  holy  places  had  been  assigned  to  tha 
Franciscan  Brothers  nnder  the  protection  of  France,  when,  in  1634, 
the  Greeks  profited  by  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Ottomans  against  the 
Europeans  to  advance  their  claim  to  it.  The  matter  was  pleaded  be- 
fore the  Divan  with  mnch  solemnity,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  Chris* 
tdan  ambassadors ;  by  force  of  money,  the  Greeks  carried  the  day,  aod 
every  efiort  which  France  made  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  that  decree 
&iled  during  some  forty  ^ears.  That  nsnrpation  of  the  Greeks  dealt 
a  heavy  blow  to  French  influence  in  the  East ;  for  the  possession  of 
the  lu>ly  places  by  the  French  monks  was  not  an  empty  prerogative  ; 
it  was  the  remnant  of  French  domination  in  the  Levant,  and  testified 
to  its  power  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  as  well  aa  Turks.  Thon 
chnrohes,  those  sanctuaries,  those  places  consecrated  by  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesas  Christ,  were  not  protected  by  the  kings  of  France 
solely  through  religions  zeal,  but  from  police  consideratious.  In 
proportion  as  one  of  them  was  taken  out  of  their  custody,  the  French 
name  lost  something  of  its  ielat  in  the  East,  and  the  day  on  which 
the  flag  of  France  disappeared  from  the  last  Christian  dome  saw  a 
marked  diminution  of  French  influence  in  the  Levant. 


5.  Depredationi  of  the  Barbary  Oortain. 
During  the  interval  that  France  lost  the  custody  of  the  Holy 
Bepnlchra  at  Jerusalem  and  her  ambassador  was  insulted  at  Con- 
atajitinoplo,  her  commerce  became  abandoned  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Barbary  corsairs.  Piracy  had  taken,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  most  scandalous  development;  more  than 
a  hundred  corsair  craft  stmck  continnal  terror  on  all  sides,  whence 
they  carried  oS  costly  booty  of  all  kinds,  including  cattle  and  their 
owners.  Their  ravages  and  cruelties  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  for  a  captivity  among  the  Barbary  pirates  had  be- 
come a  common  occurrence  to  travellers ;  a  thousand  Christians  lay 
in  phaitiB  at  one  time.      The  Uediterranean  belonged  no  longer  to 
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Cbrist!anity,  bat  entirely  to  MaliometaBiein,  and  to  the  most  bar- 
barons  and  hideoDB  portion  of  UahometaniBm ;  for  the  corBaire  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  were  the  rakings  together  of  all  tbe 
brigands  and  adventarers  of  Tarkey,  and  their  chiefs  were  most 
frequently  Christifln  renegades. 

Tbe  coasts  of  France  had  been  respected  by  tbe  corsairs  in  tbe 
early  days  of  the  alliance  with  the  Porte :  Bolymau  was  oTjeyed  by 
his  African  vassalB,  and  Francis  I.  had  a  navy-  But,  under  the  sno- 
oesson  of  Solyman,  and  under  the  sons  of  Kenty  II.,  tbe  Barbary 
TOrates  rendered  themselves  almost  oompletely  independent  of  tbe 
Porte,  and  France  had  scarcely  a  few  galleys  in  tbe  Mediterranean. 
Her  southern  shores  there  had  their  share  of  tbe  ravages  ;  no  mer- 
chant vessel  dare  longer  show  itself  at  sea  without  being  armed 
with  cannon  and  soldiers ;  ships  and  Bailors  were  carried  off  from 
the  very  harbours  of  Syria,  from  under  range  of  tbe  gans  of  the 
Dardanelles ;  Provence  and  Langnedoc  were  daily  assailed,  and 
everr  port  and  every  village  soon  reckoned  some  fifty  of  its  sailors 
captives  in  chains.  The  inbabitants  were  compelled  to  fortify  their 
dwellings,  to  invent  day  and  night  signals  to  give  warning  of  tbe 
approach  of  the  barbarians,  to  arm  even  the  fishing-boats.  Kene* 
gades,  established  in  the  towns  of  Africa,  bought  at  a  low  price  tbe 
pillaged  merchandise  and  sold  it  again  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  ports 
of  Tuscany.  All  tbe  writings  of  the  period  contain  complaints  on 
that  subject,  and  relate  lamentable  tales  of  captivity. 

The  Government  of  Louis  XIIT.,  moved  by  these  complaintB,  made 
earnest  representations  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  which  ordered  the 
Barbary  corsairs  to  cease  their  brigandage  upon  French  vessels,  and 
to  deliver  np  the  slaves  of  that  nation  ;  bnt  those  orders  received  no 
attention.  It  was  then  decided  to  negotiate  privately  and  directly 
with  the  pirates.  A  Trea^  was  concluded  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1619,  between  tbe  King  of  France  and  the  Algerinee,  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  Duke  de  Qoise,  Admiral  of  the  Levant,  withoot  the 
Porte  disturbing  itself  about  this  act  of  independence  of  its  subjects. 
The  Treaty  was  not  executed,  and,  earlv  in  the  following  year,  seven 
French  galleys  were  sent  in  search  of  the  corsairs ;  they  made  some 
prizes  and  continued  their  cruising  dnring  two  years ;  bnt  that  force 
was  insufficient ;  commerce  continued  to  suffer,  and  the  assembly  of 
French  notables  of  1626  supplicated  tbe  King  "to  maintain  in  his 
ports  a  sufficient  number  of  coast-guard  vessels  to  defend  the  littoral 

r'nat  tbe  pirates  that  infested  it."  Richelieu  had  then  need  of 
whole  of  his  navy  against  the  Protestants ;  he  procured  the  inter- 
vention of  tbe  Sultan,  who  iasned  commands  "  to  bis  slaves  of  the 
Algerine  militia  that  they  should  have  respect  for  the  ships  and  sub- 
jects of  his  friend,  the  Emperor  of  France."  One  Simon  Napolon,  a 
merchant  of  Provence,  was  sent  to  Algiers,  with  two  cannons,  taken 
from  the  Barbary  pirates  and  the  Turkish  slaves  who  were  in  tbe 
French  galleys,  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  1628,  a  new  Treaty 
was  obtained  from  the  Algerians  by  wluoh  they  engaged  to  respect, 
for  Uie  fatuie,  French  ships  only. 
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That  Treaty  was  also  violated ;  the  barbarians  could  not  conceive 
the  idea  that  they  ought  to  respect  the  life  and  poBsesaiona  of  certain 
in6delB ;  and  an  iuBpection  made  in  1633  upon  the  coasts  of  Pro- 
vence by  M.  de  Sejfniran,  by  order  of  Bichelien,  revealed  the 
ravages  of  the  corsairs  and  the  condition  into  which  the  oommerce 
of  the  Levant  had  fallen. 

Bichelien  would  have  gladly  pat  an  end  to  this  piracy  ;  bat  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  straggle  in  which  he  was  aboat  to  embark 
against  the  Honse  of  Aastria.  However,  he  famished  the  coasts  of 
th«  Mediterranean  with  twelve  galleys ;  he  despatched  to  Morocco  a 
squadron,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Bosilly,  who  recovered 
600  slaves  from  the  corsairs ;  he  entered  npon  n^otiations  with  the 
Knights  of  Malta  to  make  their  island  a  possession  of  France,  and 
projected  with  them  the  destrnction  of  the  Barbary  pirates.  At 
lasi^  in  1636,  when  the  French  Fleet,  ander  the  command  of  the 
Archbishop  Sonrdis,  sailed  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  retake  the  Hydros  Islands,  which  had  been  seized  apon  by  the 
Spaniards,  he  gave  him  the  following  instractions  : — 

"  After  taking  the  said  islands,  the  armament  shall  proceed  to  sail 
close  in  to  the  Barbary  shore,  frota  Tnnis  to  Algiers,  and  make  a 
demand  npon  those  said  cities  to  deliver  np  the  French  slaves 
detained  there  to  the  prejadice  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  which  they 
have  made  with  the  King,  oSoring  to  restore  the  Tnrks  who  are  at 
Marseilles,  or,  failing  which,  war  will  be  declared  against  them,  and 
all  the  men  and  vesseTu  of  the  said  cities  taken  or  barned." 

The  necessity  of  keeping  the  sea  against  the  Spaniards  prevented 
Sonrdis  "from  going,"  as  he  himself  wrote,  "to  Tarns  and  to 
Algiers,  to  make  them  recognize  the  flag  of  France  by  the  months 
of  her  cannon."  The  Algerines  continned  their  piracies  with  so 
mnch  snccees,  that  in  two  years  they  captnred  eighty  vessels  carry- 
ing the  French  flag.  In  1640  a  new  sqaadron  was  fitted  oat,  but  it 
encoantered  the  fate  of  the  first,  being  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The 
following  year  proved  oqnally  anlncky,  and  n^otiatioos  entered 
upon  with  Tnnis  led  to  no  resnli 

Soch  was  the  nntoward  state  of  the  relations  between  France  and 
the  East  when  Louis  XIY.  ascended  the  throne ;  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  aggravate  them  by  errors  that  had  a  fatal  infinenoe  npon 
the  destinies  alike  of  Torkey  and  of  France. 


6.  Tbrahim  I.  (1639).— TTor  against  Venice.) 
Ibtahim  I.  had  succeeded  his  brother  Amnrath  lY.  He  made  no 
expeditions  into  Asia,  and,  after  the  example  of  his  brother, 
humoared  the  Hoase  of  Aastria ;  he  enjoined  even  Kakoczy,  Prince 
of  Transylvania,  to  discontinue  war  against  the  Emperor  and  to 
break  with  Sweden.  He  showed  himself  more  warlike  towards  the 
Cossacks,  who  had  seized  npon  Azof  dnring  the  preceding  reign,  and 
he  recaptured  that  place  from  them,  whion  was  already  coveted  by 
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the  MwBcovitea.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  power  were 
directed  against  the  R«pnblic  of  Venice. 

In  1644,  Borae  Maltese  galleys  captured  a  Tnrkish  vesael  bonnd  for 
Mecca,  and  in  which  were  one  of  the  'women  and  a  eon  of  the 
Saltan.  They  were  taken  to  Candiag  where  the  Venetian  comman- 
der had  the  impradence  to  receive  them.  On  learning  this,  Ibrahim 
gave  way  to  snch  farions  anger  that  at  first  he  resolved  to  extermi- 
nate alt  the  Christians  in  the  States ;  then,  npon  the  representation 
of  the  Mufti,  the  Europeans  only  ;  next,  npon  the  remonstrances  of 
his  Ministers,  the  Cfttholio  priests.  The  order  for  these  massacres 
was  even  given,  and  its  revocation  was  a  matter  of  such  difficnlty, 
that  the  Franks  dwelling  in  Constantinople  believed  themselves, 
dnring  fifteen  days,  doomed  to  certain  death.  The  Snitan  then  sent 
for  the  Christian  Arabsssadors,  and  declared  that  he  held  them 
responsible  for  the  outrage  committed,  and  that  their  masters  onght 
themselves  to  avenge  him  npon  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  the  Vene- 
tians ;  next  he  imprisoned  them  in  their  honaes,  ordered  the  offices 
of  the  Frank  merchants  to  be  closed,  and  laid  an  embargo  npon  all 
their  ships.  The  ambassadors  of  England,  Venice,  and  Holland 
represented  to  the  Snitan  that  not  one  of  their  compatriots  be- 
longed to  the  Order  of  Malta,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Frenchmen ;  and  the  wrath  of  Ibrahim  was  abont  to  expend 
itself  against  France,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  became  desirous  of 
profiting  by  the  occurrence  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Candia,  the 
lost  Greek  possession  of  the  Venetians.  To  this  end  he  made  great 
preparations,  and,  without  declaring  war,  a  fleet  of  348  sail  landed 
50,000  men  in  that  island,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  destined  to 
cost  the  Ottomans  twenty-five  years'  fighting. 

Chania  was  taken  almost  without  a  blow  being  stnick  (1645). 
The  Venetian  Fleet  having  arrived  too  late  to  defend  that  place, 
avenged  itself  by  devastating  the  coasts  of  Morea,  the  isle  of  Tenedos, 
and  the  plain  of  Troy  (1646).  Bnt  several  towns  of  Crete  capitn- 
lated,  among  others  the  important  place  of  Betimo.  The  lurks 
failed  before  Candia,  the  capital  (1647).  At  the  same  time  they 
attacked  Dalmatia,  but  had  no  success  there. 

Venice  had  asked  aid  from  all  the  Christian  Powers.  The  Catholic 
world  was  stirred  np  by  the  insnlts  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  religions 
zeal  that  then  animated  France  fonnd  vent  in  cries  for  war  against 
the  infidels.  Mazarin  beheld  with  complacency  the  peril  of  the 
Venetians,  with  whom  the  French  were  in  rivalry  for  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant ;  bnt  he  was  unwilling  that  the  Turks,  whose  friend- 
ship for  France  bad  so  strangely  cooled,  should  succeed  in  dominating 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  possession  of  Candia.  Pursuing  his  wily 
policy,  he  resolved  to  maintain  openly  the  Ottoman  alliance,  to 
allow  French  commerce  to  profit  by  the  embarrassments  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  at  the  same  time  to  hinder  the  success  of  the  Tnrks  by 
underhand  hostility  which  shonld  make  them  repent  of  their  bad 
condact  towards  France,  and  should  satisfy  Catholic  opinion.  He 
aent  to  Constantinople  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  M.  de  Var- 
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ennes,  to  offer  the  Divan  the  mediation  of  Frsnce;  the  mediation 
'waB  hanghtily  rejected.  Ge  then  offered  to  the  Yenetiaae  the  co- 
operation of  the  French  Navj ;  bat  he  limited  that  co-operation  to 
three  fire-shipn,  yet  on  aach  conditions  that  the  Senate  refnsed 
them.  Afterwards  he  sent  to  Venice  a  subsidy  of  10,000  crowns, 
hnt  secretly  and  in  hie  own  name.  The  following  year  he  further 
gave  nine  ships,  bat  without  crews,  and  which  were  to  fight  ander 
the  Venetiao  flag,  conjointly  with  nine  other  vossels  famished  by 
Spain.  Finally,  he  allowed  the  Senate  to  recruit  soldiers  in  France ; 
and  that  permission  was  so  largely  used,  that,  dnring  tweuty-five 
ye««'  struggle,  and  although  France  was  herself  engaged  in  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War,  more  than  50,000  Frenchmen,  urged  either  by 
religious  zeal  or  by  love  of  adventure,  accepted  the  pay  of  Tenice, 
and  perished  under  her  fiag.  That  aamber  is  confirined  by  the 
registers  of  the  Bepablic. 

The  glory  of  subduing  Candia  was  not  reserved  for  Ibrahim's 
reign ;  the  vices  of  that  prince,  rather  than  the  courage  of  the 
Christians,  retarded  the  capture  of  the  city.  Worn  out  by  ex- 
cessive debauchery,  he  was  incapable  of  directing  the  war  and  of 
pushing  it  vigorously.  The  favourite  Sultanas  devoured  the  revenues 
of  the  State  and  disposed  at  will  of  every  appointment.  The  army 
grew  weary  of  this  shameful  tyranny,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt,  Bup- 
preased  under  the  preceding  reign,  re-awoke  all  the  more  terrible 
that  the  Imperial  power  had  been  so  debased.  The  Janissaries 
deposed  Ibrahim,  and  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  caused 
him  to  be  strangled  (164£).  His  son  Mahomet  IV.,  scarcely  Seven 
years  old,  succeeded  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Elian  or  If  about  IT.  uMm 


1.  Jntolenee   of  (Rs  Janisaariei;  revolt*   in  Asia. — War  in  Transyl- 
vania, Bervia,  and  Moldavia. 

Thb  reign  of  Mahomet  IV.,  which  lasted  forty  years,  may  he  divided 
into  three  periods ;  the  first  extending  from  the  death  of  Ibrahim  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Gruid  Vizier  Knpruli  Mahommed  (1648- 
56) ;  the  second,  daring  the  administration  of  the  two  first  E!apruli, 
from  1656  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Poland  (1676)  ;  the  third, 
from  the  death  of  Ahmed  Knpmli,  to  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan 
(1676-87).  The  first  period  ie  filled  with  seditions  and  reversea; 
in  the  second,  Ahmed  Eupruli  re-esiabtished  the  a^iirs  of  the 
Empire;  then  the  troubles  recommenced,  and  the  Ottoman  power, 
shaken  within  and  without,  tottered  to  ita  decline. 

After  the  murder  of    ihrahim,  the  Porte  aoderwent  anew  the 
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dominatioiL  of  the  soldiery.  Tlie  JaDisaariea,  at  first  satisfied  with 
their  work,  repressed  ao  insurrection  of  Itchoglans  and  Sipahis  ;  bat 
they  made  the  yonng  Saltan  pay  dearly  for  their  insolent  guardian- 
ship. Uore  tlum  onoe,  daring  the  war  against  Venice,  they  com- 
promised the  honour  of  the  Crescent  by  their  revolts,  in  presence 
even  of  the  enemy.  In  1649,  they  Tefnsed  to  continae  the  siege  of 
Gandia,  and  the  Seraskier  Hossein  was  constrained  to  discontione 
Hm  operetions.  In  1651,  a  new  sedition  cost  the  life  of  the  grand- 
father of  Uahomet  IT.  Five  years  after,  the  Janissaries  and  Sipahis, 
irritated  at  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  their  arrears,  were  seen  to 
reassemble  upon  the  hippodrome,  the  ordinary  theatre  of  their 
iasnrreotions,  and  to  clamonr  with  load  eateries  for  the  death  of  the 
members  of  the  Divan.  The  Saltan  obeyed  the  call :  the  lord*  of  thu 
hi^odrome  (at-meidani-aghslari)  handed  him  a  list  of  proscriptions ; 
he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  ezecotioner  his  dearest  servants, 
and  the  whole  administration  was  overthrown  (1656).  Encooraged 
by  the  example  of  the  army,  the  inoorporatioa  of  handicraftsmen 
rose  also  and  oansed  the  Grand  Yixier  to  be  deposed.  Finally, 
revolts  broke  out  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  :  Ahmed  Pacha,  governor 
of  Anatolia,  was  overcome,  taken,  and  slain  by  the  rebels  (1659). 

Fortunately  for  the  Tarka,  Germany,  eihansted  by  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  which  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  had  just  bronght  to 
a  close  (164B),  did  not  think  aboat  reconqaering  Hnngary ;  France 
was  troabled  with  the  Fronde  war  (1649-52),  and  had  not  yet  signed 
peace  with  Spain;  the  Saltan  therefore  had  only  to  combat  Venice. 
Bnt,  so  long  as  anarchy  prevailed  within,  he  obtained  no  advantage 
without  the  realm,  in  spite  of  the  isolation  in  which  the  Christian 
Powers  left  the  defenders  of  Candia.  The  Admiral  Honcenigo  even 
obtained  in  the  Terr  Strait*  of  the  DardaneUes  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Turkish  Fleet,  seized  npon  Tenedos,  Samothracia,  and 
Lemnos ;  and,  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Hellespont,  sncceeded 
almost  in  famishing  Constantinople  (1656). 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  empire  when  Kapmli  Mahonuned 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier.  His  first  care,  on  his 
entrance  into  power,  was  to  restore  order  and  discipline.  A  military 
mutiny  having  broken  out,  he  suppressed  it  by  capital  punishments  ; 
four  hundred  bodies  were,  it  is  said,  flang  into  the  sea.  He  hanged, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Groek  patriaroh,  accased  of  treason. 

The  war  against  the  Venetians  was  vigorously  resumed.  Mon- 
cenigo  lost  his  life  in  an  Indecisive  battle  fought  near  the  Dardanelles 
(1657);  the  isles  of  Tenedos  and  Lemnos  were  reconqnered ;  but 
these  snocesses  were  in  part  compensated  by  a  victoi^  which  the 
squadron  of  the  Bepnblic  obtained  near  Milo  (1661). 

A  Swedish  emlMsay  having  oome  to  demand  from  the  Forte  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  against  Poland,  Rakoczy,  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  joined  his  solicitations  to  those  of  the  Kins  of  Sweden. 
Eupmli  rejected  those  propositions,  and  caused  tbe  iSimsylvanian 
deputies  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Seven  Towers,  because  their  master 
had  leagued  himself,  without  the  aathorization  of  the  Divan,  with 
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the  Swedes  and  the  GoBsacks.  Bakoczj  poreisted  not  the  less  in 
attacking  Poland ;  and,  with  that  yiew,  he  concluded  a  treaty  witli 
the  Voivodes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  Poiea  defeated  him  ; 
the  Porte  deposed  and  drove  him  out  (1657),  as  well  as  the  Voivode 
of  Wallachia,  Constantino  I.  The  Sultan  put  in  place  of  the  latter 
the  Greek  Mihne,  son  of  a  locksmith,  and  Constentine  went  into 
Poland  only  to  die.  "  With  him,"  says  a  Moldavian  historian,  "  ended 
the  family  of  the  Bacsaraba,  from  which  Wallachia  had  drawn  almost 
all  its  princes  during  417  years,  from  1241  to  1658.  The  House  of 
Basaaraba  gave  to  that  conntry,  besides  several  princes  of  secondary 
talent,  four  great  Voivodes :  Marcea  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the 
army  ;  Bodolph  the  Great,  the  Eefonuer  of  the  Clergy;  Michael  the 
Brave,  the  hero  and  conqueror;  and  Matthew  I.,  the  l^slfttor  of 
Wallachia." 

Bakoczy,  dethroned  by  the  Sultan,  did  not  abandon  the  govern- 
ment of  Transylvania  without  a  straggle;  he  defeated,  at  Lippa, 
the  Pacha  of  Pesth  (1658)  ;  but  he  was  defeated  in  turn  by  Kupruli, 
and  so1icit«d  the  new  Yoivode  of  Wallachia  to  ally  himself  with 
him.  Mihne,  in  fact,  meditated  turning  his  arms  against  the  Turks ; 
but  he  wan  denoonced  by  the  bojards.  "  The  sabre  of  the  Saltan 
is  very  much  longer  than,  oura,"  said  those  degenerate  Wallachians. 
Mihne,  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  Porte,  followed  the 
Turks  in  Transylvania.  Bakoczy,  overcome,  was  replaced  by  Acha- 
tins  Barcsay,  who  received  investiture  from  the  Stutan,  under  con- 
dition of  paying  a  tribute  of  40,000  dncats  (1658).  However,  the 
fate  of  Transylvania  was  reserved  for  Wallachia.  Mihne  concealed 
for  some  time  his  projecte  of  revolt.  By  degrees  he  increased  his 
army  and  borrowed  money  from  the  principal  banking-houses  of 
Constantinople;  at  length  he  commenced  open  hoatilities.  After  a 
massacre  of  all  the  boyards  devoted  to  the  Osmanliy,  he  attacked 
Tergowitz,  took  it  by  assault  and  put  the  Tarkiuh  garrison  to  the 
edge  of  the  aword.  Thence,  he  marched  towards  Giurgevo  and 
Btaila,  carried  those  two  places  by  main  force,  slaughtered  all  the 
MnsBulmans  found  therein,  and  seized  upon  theirproperty.  He  was 
not  contented  with  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube:  renewing 
his  alliance  with  Bakoczy,  he  sent  10,000  Transylvanians  and  10,000 
Wallachians  against  Ghika,  Yoivode  of  Moldavia.  Ghika  was  over- 
come near  Jassy.  There  the  successes  of  Mihne  terminated.  Knp- 
mli  ordered  the  Tartars  to  enter  Moldavia,  -whilst  the  Turkish  army 
invaded  Wallachia.  The  Wallachians  and  Transylvanians  lost  a 
bloody  battle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Baglai ;  Mihne  sought  safety 
in  the  mountains,  and  Ghika  became  master  of  the  Wallachians 
(1659).  "The  Wallachians  were  accustomed  to  receive  without 
murmuring  the  princes  whom  the  first  Turkish  boatman,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Grand  Vizier,  was  pleased  to  send  them.  They  kissed 
the  yoke  that  oppressed  them.  So  complaints,  no  resistance  !  They 
received  masters  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  or  the  centre  of 
Albania;  they  acknowledged  them  as  their  voivodes,  prostrated  them, 
selves  in  the  dnst  at  their  feet  and  adored  the  hand  that  smote  them. 
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The  nation  had  fallen  into  decadence;  it  had  lost  its  nationality, 
and,  in  conseqnence,  its  independence.  The  WallachiaaB,  in  the  dajs 
oi  Uicha«l  the  Brave,  rejected  the  Greeks  even  as  aimple  officiale  m 
their  ^vemment ;  the  WallaohianB  of  1650  accepted  with  indiffer- 
ence either  the  outcasts  of  the  Fanar  and  of  Albania,  or  locksmiths 
or  oyst«r  merchants  ;  they  soffered  and  were  silent.  Ko  strong  voico 
was  raised  to  remind  Turkey  of  its  want  of  faith,  and  demand  the 
rights  secured  to  Wallachia  by  the  ancient  treaties."" 

Whilst  Tartars  and  Turks  put  Wallachia  to  pillage,  the  Count  de 
Souches,  the  Imperial  general  in  Hungary,  stripped  the  Ottomans  of 
some  portions  of  territory  under  pretext  of  protecting  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  against  the  incnrsions  of  the  Tartars,  Sidi-Ali,  Pacha 
of  Bnda,  complained  of  these  encroachmente;  upon  the  evasive 
answer  of  the  commander  of  the  German  forces  he  attacked  Gross- 
Wardein.     Treason  opened  for  him  the  gates  of  that  fortrees  (1660). 

The  war  continued  against  Venice;  it  was  commenced  against 
Anstria ;  it  was  very  nearly  breaking  out  between  France  and 
Turkey,  thanks  to  the  imprudence  of  M.  de  la  Haye,  the  French 
ambassador. 


2.  SiplomaHe  Rupture  with  France. — Death  of  KupruH  I. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Mahomet  lY.,  says  the 
traveller  Chardin,  the  State  was  governed  by  the  women  and  the 
ennuchs,  who  filled  up  the  highest  poste  at  their  pleasure.  Nearly 
every  month  a  fresh  Grand  Vizier  was  appointed,  who,  after  a  few 
days'  administration,  was  deprived  not  only  of  office  but  of  life.  The 
French  ambassador,  De  la  Haye,  seeing  these  frequent  changes, 
thought  that,  during  the  minority  of  the  Sultan,  matters  would  not 
be  otherwise,  and  that  thus  the  customary  visit  and  presents  made 
to  each  new  Grand  Vizier  were  thrown  away.  When  Kupmli  re- 
ceived the  seals,  the  ambassador  thought  that  the  fortune  of  the 
former  would  not  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  he  judged  erroneously,  and  a  serious  rupture  resulted  from  his 
error. 

As  soon  as  Kuproli  had  entered  upon  his  office,  each  dignitary  niade 
his  visit  to  him  with  the  customary  presents,  among  others  the  foreign 
Ministers,  with  the  exception  of  the  French  ambassador.  The  latter 
wEts  repeatedly  enjoined  to  do  the  same,  and  it  was  even  pressed  upon 
him ;  but  the  desire  of  sparing  his  nation  the  cost  of  a  present  kept 
him  back  from  it ;  nevertheless,  seeing  that  Kupruli  was  establishing 
himself  at  Court  upon  the  ruin  of  several  grandees,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  he  would  be  for  some  continnance  Grand 
Vizier,  he  at  length  went  to  see  him  and  made  his  present.  Truly, 
it  was  something  more  than  a  visit  and  a  present  thrown  away  ;  for 
the  Vizier,  indignant  at  the  negligence  and  little  consideration  shown 
*  Koealuitcbuo,  "  Birtorj  of  Wallachia,"  He,  tvm.  i.  p.  299. 
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towards  Iiim  in  that  important  janctnre,  had  conceived  the  design 
of  avengii^  himself  npon  him,  and  eren  apon  the  whole  French 
nation.  That  was  the  trne  Bonrco  and  origin  of  &e  untoward  corre- 
spondence that  ensued  between  France  and  Turkey  daring  the  entire 
ministry  of  that  Vizier,  and  even  afterwards  ander  the  ministry  of 
his  son,  who  ancceeded  him.  So  that  the  obdoracy  of  the  Porte 
and  the  divers  insults  offered  to  the  French  during  some  twenty 
years  mnst  be  attributed  originally  to  a  perwinal  slight,  notwith- 
atanding  the  reasons  upon  which  they  were  founded  in  the  sequel, 
of  which  the  chief  and  most  just  were  the  enterprise  sigaiust  Gigeri 
and  the  snccour  given  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Venetians. 

Eapruli  soon  found  an  occasion  for  giving  vent  to  his  resentment. 
It  presented  itself  in  such  wise  that  he  conld  not  have  wished  for  a 
better.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war  against  Candia,  France 
had  secretly  assisted  the  Venetians,  and  De  la  Haye  was  expected  to 
keep  up  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  Venetians,  ftnd  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the  Turks.  Ke  had  written  to 
them  advising  that  they  should  not  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
Divan,  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  ought  to  hope  evei^- 
thing  from  the  protection  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  his  master  wonld 
not  be  the  mediator  of  a  peace  disadvantageous  to  the  Christians. 
Kupmli,  having  been  apprised  of  this  correspoudeuce  by  a  renegade 
who  delivered  up  to  him  the  despatches  to  the  ambas^dor,  written 
in  cipher  (16S9),  became  greatly  infariatod,  being  naturally  passion- 
ate and  sanguinary ;  and  ordered  De  la  Haye  to  repair  to  Adria- 
nople,  where  the  Court  then  was.  The  ambassador,  being  ill,  sent  his 
sou  in  his  stead.  The  Vizier  received  him  hanghtily,  and  ordered  hini 
to  decipher  the  letters.  The  latter  replied  that  "  the  secrets  of  the 
King,  his  master,  must  be  kept."  Eupmli  Sew  into  such  a  rage,  that 
he  shouted  to  his  ehiaoux,  "Strike  that  dog  I  "  And  the  latter 
msbing  upon  young  De  la  Haye,  maltreated  him ;  and  afterwards 
threw  him  into  a  dungeon  in  the  great  tower  of  Adriano^e.  "  That 
cannot  be  suffered,"  said  the  Vizier,  "from  the  ambassador's  envoy, 
although  he  be  his  son,  which  would  not  be  endured  from  the 
ambassador  himself."  The  secretaries  and  the  interpreters  of  the 
embassy  were  menaced  with  torments  and  even  death. 

De  ta  Haye,  the  elder,  hastened  to  Adrianople.  The  Vizier  required 
of  him  in  vain  to  decipher  the  letters,  characterized  his  conduct  as 
treason,  and  quitted  the  city  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Transylvania, 
ordering  a  strict  watoh  to  be  kept  over  the  ambassador,  and  leaving 
his  son  in  prison.  It  was  only  after  bis  return  from  the  war  that  he 
permitted  him  to  return  to  Constantinople  (1660). 

At  the  news  of  this  event,  Mazarin,  anxious  to  prevent  a  rupture, 
despatched  a  gentleman  named  Blondel  with  a  letter  from  the  King, 
which  demanded  amends  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Vizier.  Kuprali 
received  that  envoy  supercilionslv,  complained  of  France,  which 
gave  sncconr  to  the  enemies  of  uie  Porto,  and  threatened  to  send 
away  De  la  Haye  ignominiously.  Blondel,  unable  to  obtain  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Sultan,  returned  with  his  letters.    On  his  arrival,  Mazarin 
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recalled  De  1ft  Haye  (1661),  and  entmeted  tbe  oare  of  the  atbirs  of 
France  at  GonBtantinople  to  a  merchant  named  Boboly,  vho  remained 
in  charge  till  1665. 

The  rapture  seemed  complete  ;  England,  Holland,  and  Anatria 
nrged  France  to  make  war,  and  their  ambassadors  at  Constantinople 
exaggerated  designedly  the  inanlte  the  French  had  received.  But 
Hasarin,  who  had  recently  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659) 
marked  ont  for  France  the  policy  which  he  thonght  would  give  him 
the  domination  of  the  West,  refused  to  involve  himself  in  an  im- 
politic straggle  with  Turkey.  He  refrained,  therefore,  from  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Ottomans,  who  were  embarrassed  with  their  two- 
fold war  in  Candia  and  Hungary,  bnt  sent  1,000  Frenchmen  to 
Candia,  and  protected  the  recruiting  of  numerous  volunteers  for  the 
Venetian  army ;  lastly,  he  prepared  to  give  aid  to  the  Emperor 
against  the  Ottomans. 

Masarin  and  Eupruli  both  died  in  the  same  year  (1661),  after 
having  both  exercised  a  veritable  tutelage  over  the  sovereigns  of  whom 
they  were  the  Ministers,  and  resuscitated  the  power  of  the  States  they 
governed.  Mazarin  had  to  conquer  tb^Fronde ;  Kupruli  repressed 
the  Janissaries,  stifled  an  insurrection  in  Asia  Minor,  and  pacified 
Upper  Egypt.  The  first-named,  finishing  the  work  of  Richelieu, 
abased  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Anstria,  and  af^nuidized 
Fittuce  on  the  East  and  South;  the  latter  prepared  the  fall  of 
Candia,  refastened  the  links  of  vassalage  which  bound  Transylvania 
and  the  Dannbian  Principalities  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  com- 
menced against  Austria  a  war  catcalated  to  place  Vienna  in  peril. 
But  if  he  may  be  compared  in  some  things  with  Mazarin,  Euprnli 
still  more  closely  resembled  Jtichelieu  alike  by  his  enei^  and  his 
cruelty.  He  caused  the  death,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  30,000  persons. 
On  his  death-bed,  before  expiring,  he  advised  the  Sultan  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  control  of  the  women ;  not  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Seraglio ;  nor  to  allow  the  troops  to  become  enervated  by  idleness, 
and  never  to  choose  a  too  wealthy  Minister.  Mahomet  IV.  requested 
of  him,  as  a  Isat  service,  to  indicate  the  person  whom  he  cornddered 
the  most  fitting  to  replace  him.  "  I  know  none,"  replied  the  Grand 
Vizier,  "more  capable  than  my  son  Ahmed."  So,  Ahmed Enpruli  ' 
inherited  the  functions  and  authority  of  his  father  (1661). 


3.  War  in  S%ngary. — Intervention  of  France. — Battle  of  St.  Gothard. 
— Treaty  of  Yatvar. 
The  Grand  Vizier  bequeathed  to  his  son  the  termination  of  two 
wan.  Venice  and  Austria  in  vain  entered  upon  negotiations. 
Ahmed  Kupruli  cressed  the  Danube  near  to  Gran,  and  laid  siege  to 
Keuhieusel.  The  capture  of  that  fortress,  which  was  the  bulwark  of 
Hungary,  entailed  the  submission  of  the  adjacent  strongholds.  At 
this  time  the  Tartar  hordes  ravaged  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
and  carried  nearly  80,000  Christians  into  slavery. 
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The  Emperor  Leopold  was  abandoned  to  his  own  forces;  the  States 
of  Germany,  which  found  themselves,  subsequent  to  the  Treaties  of 
Westphalia,  and  especially  since  the  League  of  the  Rhine,  nnder  the 
protection  of  France,  were  unwilling  to  afford  him  any  assistance. 
In  order  to  save  Hungary,  Alexander  VII.,  a  Pontiff  devoted  to  the 
Honse  of  Austria,  conceived  the  project  of  a  coalition  of  all  the 
Christian  States  against  the  Turks.  After  the  overtnre  that  was 
made  to  him,  Louis  XIV.  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to  represent 
to  the  Popethe  reasons  that  ought  to  deter  France  from  entering 
Buoh  a  League,  "  such  as  the  protection  of  religion  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  the  interests  of  French  anbjeota  in  the  oommeroe  of  the 
Levant;  lastly,  the  particnlar  com  plaints  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the 
Emperor;  nevertheless,  the  very-Christian  King  rose  above  those 
reasons  ■  he  would  enter  into  the  League,  and  urge  upon  his  allies  of 
Germany  the  necessary  arguments  to  induce  them  to  join  it."  The 
"  Great  Monarch,"  in  ftict,  and  the  League  of  the  Rhine  concluded  a 
Treaty  by  which  both  parties  were  bound  to  place  on  foot  30,000  men 
each  to  march  i^inst  the  Turks.  But  the  Emperor,  at  the  antici- 
pation alone  of  such  lai^e  forces,  grew  uneasy  at  the  sorry  part  he  was 
^acting  in  Germany  in  face  of  the  Protector  of  the  League  of  the 
Rhine;  and  through  bis  advice  the  Pope  grew  cold  touching  the 
coalition.  Louis  XIV.  was  irritated  at  the  reception  given  to  his 
offers—"  offers  which  were  such,"  wrote  his  Minister  Lionne,  "  that 
any  other  Pope  would  have  publicly  rendered  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
them  •  after  all,"  added  he,  "  it  is  yet  more  His  Holiness's  affair  than 
oure-'itwill  be  sufficient  for  His  Majesty,  for  his  own  satisfaction 
and  his  discharge  towards  God,  the  having  made  every  advance  in 
relation  to  this  League  that  a  king,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  and 
principal  defender  of  religion,  could  -make  in  a  peril  imminent  to 

The  successes  of  the  Turks  continued.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope 
amin  asked  for  saccour  from  France,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  money, 
Louis  XIV.  offered  24,000  of  his  own  troops  and  24,000  of  his 
German  allies.  The  Emperor  refused  them,  saying  openly  that,  with 
Buch  an  army,  the  King  of  France  would  be  more  the  master  of  the 
Empire  than  himself.  Louis  XIV.  offered  an  army  less  by  one-half. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  to  send  into  Hungary  6,O00  Frenchmen  and 
2^000  men  of  the  Rhine  Le^ue,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  la 
FeuiUade  and  the  Count  de  Coligny.  A  subsidy  of  200,000  crowna 
was  given  to  the  Pope  for  the  war ;  but  a  renewal  of  the  project 
of  a  coalition  was  ut^  in  vain.  "  It  is  a  noble  design,"  wrote 
the   French   ambassador    from    Rome,    "  which    has    vanished    in 

Whilst  the  French  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Rhine  Lengue 
marched  towards  Hungary,  Hohenlohe,  the  Imperial  general,  and 
Zriny,  Ban  of  the  Croats,  seized  upon  Presnitz,  Babocsa,  and  Baris, 

and  burned  the  town  of  Fiinfkirchen  with  more  than  500  villages. 
The  Count  de  Strozzi  obtained  also  some  successes,  but  he  perished 
in  a  skirmish  upon  the  banks  of  the  Muhr.     The  celebrated  Monte- 
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cncnlli  sncceeded  him  in  the  commaQd,  and  arrested  the  meDaoing 
tide  of  MnBBulmaii  invasion. 

In  1664,  Montecncnlli  waa  enabled  to  take  the  field  with  greater 
chance  of  soccesB  ;  and  thoagh  the  first  operations  of  the  campaign 
were  in  favour  of  the  Torks,  he  at  length  stopped  their  advance  1:^ 
the  memorable  battle  near  St.  Gothard,  a  Cistercian  monasteTj  on 
the  borders  of  Hnngaty  and  Stjrria.  Knpmli-Ahmed  had  advanced 
as  far  OS  the  Baab ;  thrice  he  attempted  to  cross  that  river,  and 
thrice  he  was  repulsed.  In  the  last  combat,  foaght  near  the  village 
of  St.  Gothard,  Montecncnlli  having  given  the  nord  "  Death  or 
Victory^,"  the  Christians,  contrary  to  their  nsnal  practice,  charged 
withont  waiting  to  be  attacked  ;  the  Tnrks  were  routed  and  thrown 
into  a  disorderly  flight,  in  which  nearly  26,000  of  them  were  slain  or 
drowned  in  the  Raab  (Ist  of  Angnst,  1664).  The  30,000  auxiliaries 
of  France  and  Germany  decided  the  snccess  of  that  battle.  It  is 
related  that,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  saw  the  French  gentlemen 
rnshing  forward  in  their  ribbon-decked  hats  and  white  perukes,  he 
cried  out,  "  What  are  those  ^onng  girls  ?"  But,  in  the  twinkling  of 
ui  eye,  the  ranks  of  the  Janissaries  were  pierced  by  those  whom  the 
Ottoman  historians  call  the  "  men  of  steel ;"  and  those  who  escaped 
from  the  defeat  repeated  long  afterwards,  in  their  warlike  exercises, 
the  cries  nttered  by  the  French  on  rnshing  into  the  milie :  "  Aliens  ! 
aliens  !  Tne  1  tne  !" 

Bnt  instead  of  pursning  the  advantage,  which  seemed  to  open  the 
road  to  the  most  eztensive  conqneste,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  surprised 
all  £nrope  by  seizing  the  opportunity  to  make  peace  with  the 
Porte.  On  the  10th  of  August,  only  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
St.  Gothard,  a  Treaty  was  concluded  at  Yasvar  for  a  twenty  years' 
truce.  This  Treaty  di&ered  widely  from  that  of  Sitvatorok,  concern* 
ing  which  Kupmli  could  not  endure  any  allnsion  to  be  made.  By  it, 
Transylvania  waa  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Imperialists  and  by  the 
Tnrks.  Apafy  waa  acknowledged  by  tjie  Emperor  and  by  the  Snltan 
as  Prince  of  that  country,  but  remaining  tributary  to  the  Porte.  Of 
the  seven  Hungarian  "  comitats  "  sitnato  between  Transylvania  and 
the  Theisa,  three  were  to  belong  to  the  Emperor :  the  four  that  had 
been  seized  upon  by  Rakoczy  to  remain  to  the  Ottomans.  The  Snltan 
kept  Novigtad  and  Nenhoansel.  Thus  the  Emperor  abandoned  tothe 
larks  almost  all  their  conqnests,  and,  moreover,  made  the  Saltan  a 
pretent — in  other  words,  paid  him  a  tribute — of  200,000  florins. 


4.  Hogtilitiea  againtt  the  Barhary  Piratet. 
The  troops  sent  by  Lonis  XIV.  to  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  retamed 
to  France  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Vaavar,  but  the 
French  squadrons  at  sea  continued  to  cmise  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  the  deetruction  of  the  Barbary  pirates.  It  were  long  to  enume- 
rate the  combatB  with  tlie  corsairs  fought  by  Beaufort,  d'Hocqnin. 
court,  Doqnesne,  Tonrville,  and  d'Estrces ;  the  capti 
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of  their  regsela  ;  the  expeditions  directed  Bgwost  their  towns ;  and  it 
wonld  take  longer  Btill  to  enomerate  the  attempts  made  to  indnce 
them  to  respect  the  rights  of  nations,  the  negotiations  entered  apon 
with  them,  the  treaties  signed  and  broken  bj  them.  It  is  incredible 
to  what  an  extent  the  Oovermnent  of  Louis  XIY.  made  advances, 
submitted  to  insalts,  promised  adTantages,  in  order  to  aSord  some 
eeonritj  to  maritime  commerce  and  force  the  Barbaresqnes  to  form 
some  idea  of  civilization.  It  was  Colbert  who  constrained  his  royal 
master  to  abasehis  pride  before  the  necessities  of  Eastern  commerce. 

The  Government  of  Lonis  XIV.  was  not  satisfied  with  sending 
expeditions  against  the  Barbaresqaes,  it  was  desiroas  of  having  a 
military  establishment  npon  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  the  Spaniards  had 
one  at  Oran.  After  having  made,  with  the  Order  of  Malta,  the 
alliance  projected  by  Bicheliea,  and  which  placed  at  its  disposal  the 
entire  navy  of  the  Knights,  it  despatched,  under  the  command  of 
the  Dnke  of  Beaufort,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  which  steered  for  Djigelli 
or  (Hgeri.  'iliat  small  place  was  seized  upon,  and  a  fort  bnilt  there, 
the  rnins  of  which  are  still  to  he  seen.  Bat  then  discord  having 
ensned  between  the  troops  on  land  and  the  sea  force,  the  AJgerines 
profited  by  it  to  retake  the  town,  and  compel  the  French  to  retreat. 
In  spite  of  this  check,  the  enterprise  against  Gigeri  created  a  great 
sensation.  "It  is  a  sample,"  said  a  contemporary  journalist,  "of 
what  the  infidels  have  to  fear  and  the  Christians  to  hope  for."  "  It 
excited,"  says  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,*  "  endless  murmurs  throngh- 
out  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  Syria,  and  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  The  Turks 
and  the  Moors  cried  for  vengeance.  They  said  openly  that  all  the 
Franks  who  were  in  the  Empire  must  be  exterminated.  Those  -who 
entered  the  harbours  of  Syria  were  loaded  with  insults  and  threatened 
with  vengeance,  both  in  their  persons  and  their  possessions,  for  the 
losses  which  the  capture  of  Qigeri  had  entailed.  The  English,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  Franks  who  were  in  the  seaports  kept  aloof 
from  ns,  and  took  care  to  say  that  they  were  not  Frenchmen,  and 
that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  capture  of  Qigeri.  We  were 
warned  on  all  sides  that  we  stood  in  an  extreme  danger,  and  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  that  the  Tnrka  wonld  make  us  experience  the 
fnij  of  another  Sicilian  Vespers." 

The  Government  of  Lonis  XIV.  had  hoped  that  the  expedition 
against  Gigeri,  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  the  snooour  given  to  tbe 
Venetians,  wonld  indnce  tbe  Ottoman  Forte  to  make  reparation,  and 
to  seek  for  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  ;  bnt  the  Divan  concealed  its  re- 
sentment, affecting  a  careless  and  haughty  impertnrbabililT';  it  appeared 
neither  to  be  moved  by  the  de«wture  of  the  French  ambassador,  nor 
to  perceive  the  hostility  of  France,  nor  to  fear  a  rupture ;  it  con- 
tented itself  by  replying  to  the  aggressions  of  its  ancient  »Uy  by 
crippling  her  commerce  and  persecuting  the  Christians  in  the  East. 
Matters  hod  come  to  that  point  that  the  alliance  mnst  be  renewed  or 
entirely  broken  off.     "War  has  been  made  in  Enrope,"  wrote  d'Ar- 
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Tienz  to  Lonle  XIV.,  "  for  mnch  less  reasons,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  said  that  we  are  trnlj  at  peace  with  the  Qrand  Seignior,  if 
that  alliance  be  not  renewed  upon  the  same  footing  as  though  nothing 
had  ever  taken  place  between  toot  Majesty  and  him."  Colbert 
inheriting  Mazarin'B  ideas,  looked  upon  a  war  a^iuBt  the  Tarks  as 
a  catastrophe  to  be  avoided  at  any  price.  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
turn  aaide  France  from  its  tme  intereata  in  the  East,  rain  a  portion 
of  her  commerce,  lannch  her  upon  an  unknown  path,  and  which 
oonld  not  be  hers.  He  farther  forced  Louis  XIY.  to  humble  himself 
before  that  fatal  necessity,  and  despatched  to  'Constantinople'  two 
Secretaries  of  Embassy  to  inqarre  whether  the  Porte  wonld.  be  dia- 
poaed  to  lenew  the  capitulations,  if  it  wonld  i«ceive  with  honour  a 
new  ambassador,  and  had  no  repugnance  to  see  the  younger  M.  de 
la  Haye  exercise  those  functions.  Kopruli,  feigning  to  forget  O-igeri, 
St.  Gi>thard,  and  Candia,  replied  that  the  friendship  of  the  Forte 
for  France  was  of  too  long  standing  to  be  changed  by  the  insensate 
conduct  of  an  ambassador,  and  he  promised  a  fair  reception  to  M.  de 
la  Haye. 

The  latter  was  in  nowise  the  functionary  capable  of  reconciling 
tiie  two  Powers ;  against  it,  besides  the  antecedents  of  his  father, 
was  his  rancorous  and  passionate  disposition,  which  made  him  hated 
even  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  arrived  in  Constantinople  in 
1666,  and  "from  the  first,"  says  Chardin, "  he  conducted  himself  with 
as  mnch  hanghtiness  as  might  be  expected  from  a  firm-minded  Minis- 
ter  who  sustains  the  character  of  ambassador  of  a  powerful  ^d 
formidable  King.  In  the  visits  which  he  paid  to  the  members  of  the 
Divan,  be  spoke  only  and  incessantly  of  the  grandeur  of  the  King 
bis  master,  and  the  power  of  his  arms.  This  very  mnch  displeased 
the  Vizier,  who  im^ined  that  it  was  aa  intentional  insult  offered  to 
him  and  the  Qi-and  Seignior  in  his  own  Court,  and,  with  that  pre- 
poaaession,  he  treated  the  ambaaaador  with  a  contempt  outrageous 
enough."  In  an  audience  he  gave  him,  he  received  him  with  much 
disdain,  not  looking  at  him,  or  rising  from  his  place;  when  at  length 
he  turned  round  to  speak  to  him,  it  was  to  reproach  him  for  the  suc- 
cour that  France  had  sent  into  Hungary  and  to  Candia ;  then  he 
dismissed  him, 

De  la  Haye,  whom  his  compatriots  accuse  of  the  malignant  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Porte  against  France,  supported  that  affront  uncom- 
plainingly ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  palace,  he  sent  to 
tell  the  Vizier  that  he  certainly  wonld  not  reckon  the  rencontre  that 
had  jnst  taken  place  between  them  as  an  andience  given  by  the 
^ime  Minister  of  the  Grand  Seignior  to  the  ambassador  of  the  most 
puissant  monarch  of  Christendom ;  that  he  demanded  of  him  a  fresh 
audience,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  be  received  therein  with 
all  the  homage  due  to  the  master  whom  he  represented.  The  Vizier 
granted  the  audience,  with  the  condition  imposed  upon  it;  but,  by  a 
caprice  of  bmtal  barbarity,  he  received  the  ambassador  as  for  the 
first  time.  De  la  Hnye,  highly  indignant,  reproached  him  both  for 
d  for  hia  want  of  ^th,  and  he  declared  to  him  that,  if 
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he  did  not  make  him  reparation,  he  had  orders  to  hand  back  the 
capitalations  and  retnm  to  France.  The  Viaier  in  tnm  flew  into  a 
rage  and  replied  hy  an  msnlt.  The  amhaarador  took  from  the  hands 
of  his  interpreter  the  cupy  of  the  capitulations,  flung  them  to  the 
Vizier  and  roHe  np  to  take  hia  departure.  Thereupon  it  is  said  (bnt 
the  report  alone  of  the  Anatrian  ambassador  mentions  these  details) 
that,  the  Viaier  having  treated  him  as  a  Jew  and  a  dog,  he  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  hia  sword,  when  the  chiaoux  rushed  npon 
him,  struck  him  with  a  stool  from  which  he  had  jast  risen,  and  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear.  That  which  appears  certain  is  that  on  going 
out  he  WHB  arrested  and  detained  for  three  days  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  palace.  During  that  interval,  the  Vizier  deliberated  with 
the  Mnfti  and  the  Capndui-Pacha  npon  that  imbrogho  and  the  war 
which  might  ensue.  The  Grand  Seignior  being  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  commanded  Euprali  to  reconcile  nimeelf  with  De  la 
Haye.  The  latter,  knowing  that  the  Court  of  France  was  dissatis- 
fied with  his  conduct,  lent  himself  to  all  the  arrangements;  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  two  preceding  aadiences  should  be  considered 
as  null ;  that  the  ambassador  should  give  no  account  of  them  to  his 
master,  and  that,  in  a  third  audience,  he  should  be  received  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  with  the  customary  ceremonies  and  honours.  The 
audience  took  place ;  Kupmli  overwhelmed  De  la  Haye  with  kind 
attention,  politeness  and  presents;  but  a  good  understanding  was 
not  re-established  between  the  two  Ministers,  aad  Fruice  and  the 
Porte  continued,  whilst  preserving  a  friendly  exterior,  to  annoy  each 
other  secretly. 

De  la  Haye  was  ordered  to  demand  the  renewal  of  the  capitula- 
tions and  ^edom  for  the  French  to  trade  with  India  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  These  demands  were  refused.  The  Geuoese, 
who  traded  in  the  Levant  under  the  French  Sag,  had  made  use  of 
the  name  of  France  to  obtain  from  the  Grand  Seignior  the  liber^  of 
trading  directly  with  his  subjects;  they  had  been  refused.  Then 
they  addressed  themselves  to  England,  and,  under  her  protection, 
obtained  capitulations  analogous  to  those  of  the  English  and  the 
Dutch.  Lonis  XIV.  ordered  De  la  Haye  to  demand  the  revocation 
of  those  capitulations,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  by  which 
the  Porfe  bound  itself  not  to  receive  into  Turkey  any  European 
nation  save  under  the  French  flag.  The  Vizier  replied  to  him ; 
"Tliat  the  Sublime  Porte  was  open  for  withdrawal  as  well  as  arrival; 
that  the  King  of  France  had  no  right  to  wish  to  hinder  the  Grand 
Seignior  from  making  peace  with  old  enemies  and  acoording  them 
capitulations  when  they  came  to  demand  them  of  him  ;  that  it  ought 
to  suffice  His  Uajeety  being  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  as  Padischah 
and  as  the  first  prince  of  Christendom,  without  pretending  to  pre- 
scribe in  any  way  respecting  other  nations."  De  la  Haye  recrimi- 
nated in  offensive  terms  against  the  bad  faith  of  the  Ottoman  Court ; 
and  reverting  to  the  kind  of  favour  which  the  Grand  Seignior  con- 
ferred on  the  King  of  France  by  treating  him  as  the  first  Christian 
prince:    "That  title,"  said  he,  "my  master  is  indebted  for  to  God 
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alone  and  to  his    victorious    arms."      The  treaty   made    with  the 
Genoese  was  maintained. 

The  Conrt  of  France  was  irritated  at  all  theae  insults,  and 
avei^ed  ittielf  for  thent  hy  giving  fresh  succour  to  the  Venetians. 

5.  France  tuccours  Candia. — Capture  of  that  place. 

The  war  in  Hangary  had  created  a  diversion  from  that  of  Candia. 
When  the  Treaty  of  Vasvar  was  signed,  Knpmli-Ahmed  resolved  to 
terminate  bj  a  decisive  blow  the  long-pending  contest  between  the 
Ottoman  £mpire  and  the  Bepublic  of  Venice.  Embarking  in  May, 
1666,  he  coasted  along  Asia  Minor  and  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber at  Canea.  His  presence  reanimated  the  ardonr  of  the  Turks, 
wearied  by  a  war  of  twenty-two  years,  and  the  trenofaes  were  opened 
tinder  the  walls  of  Candia  the  28th  of  May,  1667.  The  besieged  sus- 
tained the  attack  of  the  Qrand  Vizier  with  an  incredible  obstinacy ; 
and  the  Torks  exhibited  a  no  less  fierce  animosity.  But  as  fast  ae 
they  carried  or  destroyed  some  portion  of  the  ramparts,  new  fortifi. 
cations  arose  in  their  rear;  it  might  be  said,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  an  historian,  that  the  city  only  shut  itself  np  closer  be- 
fore the  befii^rs.     Kuprali,  in  that  caomaign,  lost  8,000  men. 

The  followinK  year,  a  troop  of  1,200  French  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the 
French  monarchy,  crossed  the  Mediterranean  ander  the  flag  of  Malta, 
and  entered  Candia  nnder  the  command  of  the  Dnke  de  la  Feoillade. 
These  volnnteers,  animated  by  that  wild  and  irrepressible  valour 
which  has  frequently  coat  France  as  many  defeats  as  victories, 
thought  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  make  a  sortie  to  effect 
the  deliverance  of  Candia,  and  they  demanded  that  it  should  be 
made.  The  governor,  Morosiui,  whose  garrison  was  exhausted,  re- 
fused. Thereupon  they  declared  that  they  would  make  the  sortie  by 
themselves,  nnassisted.  In  fact,  aided  only  by  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
they  sallied  out,  headed  by  La  Feoillade,  who  had  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  and  six  monks  carrying  a  crucifix ;  they  spread  a  panic  in  the 
Turkish  camp  and  slew  some  1,200  of  them  ;  but  surrounded  very 
soon  by  thousands  of  the  foe,  they  retreated,  leaving  a  hundred  of 
their  band  dead  or  wounded,  and,  discouraged  by  that  unfortunate 
adventure,  they  re-embarked. 

The  renown  of  this  chivalrous  affair  entailed  upon  the  ambassador 
fresh  insults  and  npou  the  French  morchants  in  the  Levant  fresh  ex. 
tortious.  Louis  XIV.  becoming  weary  of  all  this,  ordered  De  la 
Have  to  retnm  to  France,  and  despatched  four  vessels  commanded  by 
M.Salmeiras  to  bring  back  with  him  all  Frenchmen  willing  to  re- 
turn. The  ambassador  informed  the  Kaimacan  of  this  measure, 
telling  him  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  French  squadron  and 
the  eongi  of  the  Porte.  The  Kaimacan  inquired  of  the  ambassador 
whethei*  be  had  a  successor.  De  la  Haye  replied  that  the  King  of 
France  would  no  longer  keep  an  embassy  at  the  Porte,  because  that 
dignity  had  not  been  considered  nor  respected  there  as  it  ought  to 
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be ;  that  he  would  leare  a  merchaat  to  reside  there,  until  reparation 
had  been  made  for  the  InBnlte  offered  France  for  long  years  past. 
The  Divan  took  time  ere  they  gave  the  conj^  asked  for,  in  accord 
■with  De  la  Haye,  who  wished  to  retain  his  appointment.  But  a  re- 
port ran  that  Loaia  XIT.  was  preparing  a  formidable  sncconr  for  the 
deliTerance  of  Candia,  and  that  he  had  even  decided  upon  open  war 
gainst  the  Turks.  The  Grand  Vizier  became  alarmed  at  this,  and 
pressed  the  siege  of  the  city  with  forces  exceeding  100,000  men. 

In  fact,  Lonis  XIV.,  driven  to  extremity  by  the  insult*  of  the 
Porte,  and  wishing  to  make  a  parade  in  the  eyes  of  ChriBt«ndom  of 
bis  religions  zeal,  was  preparing  a  sncconr  for  Candia  (January  1669), 


composed  of  twelve  battalions  of  infantry,  300  cavalrY  and  a  detach- 
ment from  the  King's  household  of  200  gentlemen  volnnteers,  in  all 
6,000  men,  whom  a  Turkish  historian  calls  "  6,000  swine  having  evil 
designs."  That  small  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Navailles, 
was  embarked  in  twenty-seven  transports  escorted  by  fifteen  ships  of 
war  under  command  of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort ;  it  hoisted,  in  order  to 
keep  np  the  appearance  of  neutrality,  the  standard  of  the  Church, 
and  had  for  its  van-guard  fourteen  pontifical  galleys.  The  first  divi- 
sion, 4,500  strong,  arrived  in  June,  1669,  when  Candia  was  reduced 
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to  the  laat  extremitiefl  ;  the  mnaketeera  of  the  King's  household  would 
not  disembark  dnriiur  the  night,  bat  I&nded  in  open  daylight  nnder 
fire  of  the  Torks.  Next  day,  and  nithont  'waiting  for  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  a  sortie  was  determined  npon ;  bat  Navaillee,  desirona 
of  making  it  with  iaa  troops  alone,  refased  the  soldiers  that  Uorosini 
offered  to  give  him.  The  sortie  was  a  vigorons  one,  the  front  line  of 
the  Turks  being  hurled  back  and  terror  spread  throngh  their  armji 
when  an  ezplosion  of  some  barrets  of  gunpowder,  which  took  place  in 
the  r&nks  of  the  French,  threw  them  into  coBfusion  Etnd  compelled  a 
retreat.  They  left  500  men  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  amongst 
them  was  the  Duke  de  Beaufort. 

The  second  division  arrived;  but  discouK^ement  wagalreadymani- 
fest  in  the  royal  army,  which  had  recognized  that  the  plaoe  was  no 
longer  defensible.  However,  the  French  Fleet  joined  itself  to  the 
Venetian  Fleet  in  order  to  attack  the  Turkish  camp,  and  cannonaded 
it  for  an  entire  day,  without  other  result  than  the  loss  of  a  French 
ahip,  which  blew  up  during  the  combat.  Then  Navailles,  diasatiafied 
with  the  VenetianB,  reimbarked  with  his  small  army  (21st  of  Aogust) 
and  returned  to  France.  He  was  blamed  by  Louis  XIV.  for  that 
TH-ecipitouB  retnru,  and  exiled  from  Court.  The  departure  of  the 
French  was  the  signal  for  the  snrreuderof  the  town.  Morosini  capi- 
tnlated,  and  at  the  same  time  signed  a  peace  with  the  Turks  (Sep- 
tAmber  6,  1669).  The  Republic  lost  the  island  of  Crete,  with  the 
exception  of  three  ports  :  Carabusa,  Suda,  and  Spina-Longa. 

"  HiatorTi"  says  Ton  Hammer,  "  mentions  no  stronghold  the  con- 
qneet  of  which  cost  so  much  treasure,  time,  and  efforts  as  that  of 
Candia.  Twenty-five  years  passed  in  Gghting  for  its  possession,  and 
dnring  that  time  it  had  snstained  three  sieges,  the  last  of  which  was 
prolonged  for  three  whole  years.  The  Turks  had  attempted  fifty-six 
times  to  aasaolt ;  they  had  pushed  forty-five  subtenattean  attacks. 
The  besieged  exploded  1,172  mines ;  the  Turks  firing  three  times  as 
many.     The  Venetians  lost  50,000  men;  the  Turks  above  100,000." 

Dearly  as  this  victory  had  cost  the  Empire,  the  Sultan  and  his 
Court  manifested  the  greatest  joy  at  it.  KnpruU-Ahmed  shared 
with  bis  companions  in  arms  the  glory  of  the  success.  "  All,"  said  he 
to  them,  "all  of  yon  have  contributed  to  that  conquest  with  all  your 
■oul  and  all  your  strength.  May  your  faces  shine  with  refulgence  in 
both  worlds!  May  the  Padishah's  bread  be  honestly  earned  by  you  I 
I  shall  represent  before  the  eyes  of  onr  sublime  master  the  grandeur 
of  your  services,  and  my  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  bMtowal  of 
rewards  according  to  your  several  ranks."  The  Sultan  ratified  the 
promises  of  the  O-rand  Vizier,  and  lavished  upon  him  the  most 
signal  proofs  of  his  favour.  It  had  been  thongbt  that  Caudia  waa 
the  shoal  against  which  the  Ottoman  power  wonld  be  dashed  to 
Thus  Kupmli  remarked  after  the  capitulation :  "  The 
h  hare  had  pity  upon  na !" 
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6.  Fresh  dUagreement  with  France. 

The  sqaadron  of  Dalmeiras  Itad  arrived,  but  De  U  Hay e  bad  not 
taken  hb  departure.  To  maintain  himself  in  his  of&ce  he  laboured 
eecretly  and  meanly  to  restore  a  good  nndentanding  between  France 
and  the  Porte,  and  he  deceived  hia  own  Coort  by  tellinir  it  in  his 
letters  that  ho  was  treated  with  all  cnstomary  respect.  Finally,  he 
allowed  the  sqaadron  of  Dalmeiras  to  set  sail  again  for  France,  and 
went  himself  to  Larisaa,  where  the  Ottoman  Conrt  was  then  sojonm. 
ing,  nnder  pr8t«2t  of  taking  leave  of  the  Snltan ;  there  he  man- 
cenvred  in  sach  wise  that  he  decided  the  Uivan  to  send  an  amb&aaador 
to  Paris  with  a  letter  from  the  Saltan,  in  order  to  renew  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  States.  .That  mission  was  confided  to  a 
mouteferrika  (officer  of  the  gnards)  named  Soliman,  to  whom  the 
Porte  granted  only  2,000  crowns  for  his  jonmey,  and  vhich  was 
defrayed  secretly,  it  is  said,  by  the  money  of  De  la  Haya  He 
embarked  on  board  a  French  vessel,  arrived  in  Paris,  was  ireceived 
in  solemn  audience  at  St.  Germain,  and  presented  to  the  King  (5th 
of  December,  1669)  his  master's  letter.  "  Yon  know,"  said  the 
Snltan,  "  that  for  a  period  very  long  past  the  Emperors  of  France, 
yonr  predecessors,  had  contracted  that  ancient  alliance  with  the  aare 
and  firm  family  of  the  Ottomans,  that  they  have  lived  up  to  the 
present  time  so  happily  in  such  alliance,  friendship,  and  sincerity 
that  the  nations  and  peoples  have  always  enjoyed  repose  and  tran. 
qnillity.  That  good  understanding  was  increased  to  snch  a  degree, 
that,  having  snEFered  neither  any  alteration  nor  change,  it  might  be 
said  that  it  had  been  established  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world, 
for  the  regnlation  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  men  .  .  ."  And 
he  complained  of  the  recall  of  the  ambassador,  "  who  has  always 
been,"  said  he,  "  nnder  the  pennaneot  shadow  of  cor  justice,  with 
honour,  whilst  your  subjects  and  merchants  entering  the  havens  of 
onr  empire  have  enjoyed  all  the  protection  they  required,  and 
nothing  has  happened  that  should  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
good  faith,  the  friendship,  the  affection  and  the  sincerity  which  have 
existed  between  uB  for  so  long  a  period." 

Louis  XIV,  was  satisfied  neither  with  the  Sultan's  letter  nor  with 
the  qnality  and  manners  of  his  envoy,  a  coarse  and  vulgarly  haughty 
individual,  who  expected  that  amends  wonld  be  made,  and  received 
only  vague  and  illusory  words.  The  majority  of  the  courtiers  forced 
him  to  a  rupture.  "TTie  Turks,"  said  they,  "are  arrogantly  prepos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  their  country  is  indispensably  necessaiT'  to 
everybody  ;  they  are  imbued  with  the  vanity  that  the  Forte  is  the 
asylam  and  the  resource  of  all  the  princes  on  earth ;  their  supersti- 
tion leads  tbem  to  believe  tfaat  all  the  Christian  nations  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  them ;  and  they  do  not  scruple  to  tell  ua,  whenever 
we  complain  of  their  injustice,  that,  should  any  one  of  us  quit  their 
country  on  one  of  his  eyes  being  knocked  out,  he  wonld  return  next 
day  in  order  that  they  might  tear  out  the  other  also." 
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"  It  BeeiDa,"  wrote  d' Arvienx  to  Louis  XIV.,  "  that  if  yonr  Majeetj 
would  bo  treated  as  on  an  equality  with  the  (>rand  Seignior,  that  the 
latter  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  send  an  ambassador  to  France  who 
cannot  answer  for  the  treatment  that  ours  should  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  affairs  wonld  then  go  on  mach  better. 
That,  however,  appears  impoBsible,  if  it  be  considered  that  it  is  not 
at  all  the  cnstom  of  the  Tnrks  to  keep  ambassadors  in  residence 
amongst  their  confederates.  The  Ottoman  Emperors  receive  gra- 
cioasly  all  those  whom  the  Christian  princes  send  there,  provided 
they  have  presents  to  offer,  and  that  thej  find  their  account  in  the 
propoeitions  which  they  come  to  make.  In  that  way  they  consider 
it  an  hononr  and  a  singular  grandeur  to  be  sought  by  all,  and  to 
seek  the  friendship  of  none." 

Lonis,  who  was  then  in  all  the  pride  of  youth  and  power,  felt 
inclined  to  follow  such  counsels,  although  they  might  lead  to  war. 
Bnt  Colbert  represented  to  him  that  the  saperiority  which  the 
Sultans  affected  over  the  Christian  princes  was  rather  a  form  com- 
mon throughout  the  East  than  a  reality  :  that  it  had  no  effective  value, 
as  events  daring  the  alliance  had  proved,  since  the  Turks  had  rather 
been  in  the  service  of  France  than  France  in  the  service  of  the 
Turks ;  that  it  woald  not  be  wise  for  the  Bake  of  a  few  words  to  put 
at  stake  an  alliance  which  had  been  a  Htnmbting-block  for  the  House 
of  Anstria,  and  which  was  envied  by  all  their  enemies.  Louis  yielded 
to  these  reasons ;  and  it  was  decidoii  that  a  fresh  ambassador  shoald 
be  sent  to  the  Porte  to  replace  De  la  Haye,  whose  intrigues  had 
become  known ;  that  a  company  for  the  Levant  should  be  formed 
with  twenty  of  the  most  notable  merchants  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Marseilles ;  that  a  school  for  French  dragomans  should  be  established 
at  Constantinople,  Ac.  At  the  same  time,  the  commerce  of  those 
oonntries  was  regnlat«d  by  special  legislation  ;  the  consnls  were  for 
the  most  part  unknown  or  foreigners  ;  they  were  almost  all  replaced, 
and  very  severe  instmctiona  were  given  them  that  they  should  keep 
themselves  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  ambassador,  to  ren- 
der him  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  their  port,  of  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  French  and  foreign  merchants,  &c.  The  police  of 
the  consnlates  and  their  chanceries  was  regulated  by  a  very  minute 
ordinance.  The  ambassadors  were  forbidden  to  levy  fines  upon  the 
French  merchants,  in  virtue  of  ordinances  which  they  themselves 
drew  up.  Finally,  very  severe  orders  were  given  to  the  military 
marine  for  the  escort  atid  the  protection  of  merahant  vessels. 


7.  The  Embaisy  of  Nointel. — New  OapitulaUotu. 
The  new  ambassador  was  the  Marquis  de  Nointel  (16?0),  a  learned 
magistnte  and  skilful  antiquary,  who  had  already  travelled  in  the 
East,  and  who  received  from  Colbert  the  most  detailed  and  sage 
instmctions.  He  was  to  demand  the  renewal  of  the  capitulations 
with  the  following  alterations :    that   the  customs  duty  shonld  be 
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rednood  from  fire  to  three  per  oent. ;  that  the  King  of  France  ehonld 
be  recoguized  as  the  unique  protector  of  the  Catholics  of  the  East ; 
that  French  merchandiee  coming  from.  India  ehonld  hare  free  past»ge 
by  the  Bed  Sea  and  acroBS  Egypt.  This  lattor  demand  excited  above 
all  Colbert's  aolioitade,  who  devoted  to  the  proBperity  of  French 
commerce  an  attention  as  active  as  it  wu  enthasiastic.  He  regarded 
Egypt  as  the  tme  rente  to  India,  and  he  deeired  thereby  to  min  the 
trade  of  the  English  and  the  Dntch  in  Asia.  "  We  mnst  endeavonr," 
he  wrote  to  Nointel,  "  to  make  a  Treaty  with  the  Orand  Seignior, 
by  which  it  wonld  be  permitted  ns  to  have  at  Alexandria  or  at  Qrand 
C^iro  vessels  that  might  receive  the  merchaDdise  that  other  veBsela 
would  bring  by  the  Red  Sea  from  Aden  to  Suez ;  which  would 
shorten  the  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  more  than  200  leagnes." 

Nointel  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
which  entered  the  harbonr  without  saluting  the  Seraglio  and  in 
order  of  battle.  The  populace  and  the  Ottoman  sailors  uttered 
fnriouB  cries,  and  a  collision  was  probably  aboot  to  take  place,  when 
the  Sultana-Valide  reqaested  the  commandant  of  the  squadron  to 
give  the  salute  for  herself ;  and  immediately  the  four  French  ships 
were  dressed  from  stem  to  stem  with  every  kind  of  banderole,  silken 
and  embroidered  banners,  and  to  shouts  of  Vive  le  roi!  saluted  the 
Seraglio  with  all  their  gnna.  This  conduct  displeased  the  Divan ; 
and,  when  Nointel,  after  having  made  a  pompous  entry  into  the 
oity,  which  excited  fresh  displeasure,  had  set  forth  the  object  qf  his 
mission,  be  was  coldly  received.  Kupmli -Ahmed  treated  his  demand 
as  exorbitant;  affected  to  believe  that  the  ambassador  exceeded  his 
instructions,  and  required  that  a  letter  from  the  King  should  for> 
mally  stat«  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claims  of  France.  Also, 
when  Nointel  had  his  solemn  audience  of  the  Sultan,  he  savr  in  the 
manner  and  the  words  of  his  Ministera  the  desire  to  defy  him.  When  he 
vaunted  the  puissance,  the  riches,  the  armies  of  his  master:  "  Tes," 
replied  the  Visier,  "  the  Emperor  of  France  is  a  great  monsroh,  but 
his  sword  is  yet  new."  As  Nointel  recalled  the  antiquity  of  the  alliance 
between  the  French  and  Turks:  "Tee,"  said  the  Vizier,  "the 
French  are  our  best  friends,  but  we  find  them  eveiywhere  amongst 
oar  enemies."  Lastly,  on  Nointel  remarking  that  His  Majesty  had 
mrticularly  at  heart  the  passage  by  the  Bed  Sea  ;  "  Can  it  be,  said 
Kupruli,  "  that  an  Emperor  so  great  as  yours  has  so  much  at  heart  a 
mere  mercantile  matter  P  "  However,  the  negotiation  went  on  ;  bnt 
Nointel  endeavoured  in  vain  to  place  the  affaire  under  the  Sultan's 
eye,  for  it  was  thought  in  France  that  the  personal  resentment  of  the 
Vizier  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  rupture:  he  oonld  only  treat  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Greek  Panajotti,  first  dngoman  of  the  Porte, 
all  ponerful  with  the  Divan  and  the  enemy  of  France.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  renew  simply  the  ancient  capitulations.  He  refused  with 
some  ill-humour,  and  uttered  some  threats.  The  Vizier  replied  that 
"  His  Highness  did  not  enter  into  treaty  nor  into  commeroe  with  the 
other  poteutatea  of  the  world,  having  no  interest  to  dispute  with 
them ;  that  Uiese  kind  of  capitulations  were  a  grace  and  a  favonr 
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whioh  the  Grand  Seiguior  granteii  to  his  confederatea ;  that  His 
Majesty  onght  to  be  contented  with  them  as  accorded  ;  finally,  that 
the  advantages  gnaranteed  to  foreigners  hj  the  Sublime  Porte  had 
never  been  conceded  to  violence,  bnt  to  gentlenesB,  and  that,  if  he 
wonld  not  adhere  to  the  renewal  of  the  capitnlationa,  he  might 
withdraw  into  France." 

At  these  tidings  Lonis  XIY.  flew  into  a  great  te^,  and  "  it  was 
deliberated,"  says  Cbardia,  "whether  the  Porte  shonid  be  broken 
with,  or  whether  no  notice  shonid  be  taken  of  a  treatment  so  nnrea- 
Bonable.  However,  in  order  to  undertake  nothing  lightlj  in  an  affair 
of  that  importance,  M.  d'Opp^de,  first  president  of  Aiz,  was  ordered 
to  aesemble  at  Marseilles  all  the  Lev&nt  merchants  and  others  well 
acquainted  with  Turkish  afCairs,  and  to  take  their  opinion  npon  that 
which  many  persons  gave  the  Oonnoil  to  nnderstand :  that  France 
might  cease  to  trade  with  the  Levant,  at  least  dnring  several  years, 
aad  that  it  might  easily  do  by  sea  so  mnch  harm  to  the  Tnrks  that  the 
Qrand  Seignior,  to  arrest  it,  wonld  be  constrained  to  grant  the  King 
all  that  His  Majesty  demanded.  The  opinion  of  the  assembly  was 
that  those  propositions  were  valid,  that  there  was  in  Provence  enongh 
of  the  Levant  merchandise  to  snpply  France  with  it  for  ten  years, 
and  that,  if  the  King  sent  only  ten  ships  into  the  .^gean  Sea,  and 
particnlarly  into  the  Dardanelles,  famine  wonld  in  a  vei^  short  time 
DO  felt  in  Constantinople,  and  there  would  be  a  rising  in  favour  of 
the  French. 

AJl  seemed  disposed  for  war ;  a  fleet  was  prepared,  destined  to 
sail  for  Constantinople  to  obtain,  by  force,  the  renewal  of  the  alliance, 
and  whioh  shonid  seize  npon  the  chief  islands  of  the  Archipel^o, 
in  order  to  secnre  protection  in  fotnre.  The  spirit  of  the  crnsadea 
■  revived;  severalesB^swere  published  npon  theopportnnity  of  driving 
the  Turks  ont  of  Europe,  and  Boilean  only  expressed  the  gener^ 
belief  when  be  said  to  the  King: 

"  Je  t'attends  dans  six  mois  anx  bords  de  1 'Hellespont." 

That  wae  the  popular  opinion,  and  it  was  also  the  thoaght  of  men 
of  genins,  even  among  the  Protestants. 

'fiie  report  soon  spread  at  Constantinople  that  the  King  of  France 
was  arming  60  vessels  and  30,000  men  at  Toolon  :  the  Turks  wert 
filled  with  terror,  the  French  announcing  with  bravado  that  they 
were  going  to  bum  Constantinople,  seize  npon  the  islands  of  the 
Archipel^o,  and  drive  the  Ottomans  out  of  Enrope.  But,  at  that 
moment,  Louis  XIV.  was  preparing  to  avenge  himself  npon  the 
Dutch,  and  it  was  deliberated  in  Council  which  war  should  be  under- 
taken. That  of  Holland  was  the  question  of  pre-eminence  on  the 
Ocean ;  that  of  Turkey  the  queetion  of  pre-eminence  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  insults  of  the  Ottomans  were  real,  those  of  Holland 
very  nearly  imaginary ;  bnt  the  first  were  little  known,  about  the 
latter  a  great  stir  had  been  made :  so,  war  with  the  Dutch  was  decided 
upon.  Bat  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  made  in  such  a  foshion 
that  the  rebound  should  make  itself  felt  in  the  East  and  render  the 
Ottomans  more  tractable. 
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The  Uiniater  of  Lonis  ZTV.,  Lionse,  irrote  to  Kapmli,  "  fhat  the 
EmjMroF  of  France  was  astonished  that  he  refused  to  give  credence 
to  DIB  ambassador;  that  the  Forte  had  never  bronght  in  donbt  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  the  proposals  of  the  French  ambaeaador ;  that 
Hia  Majesty  would  not  explain  himself  through  any  other  chanael 
than  that  of  M.  de  Nointel ;  that,  if  the  Grand  Seignior  refnsed  to 
give  him  credence  and  to  treat  him  with  the  honoar  dne  to  the  envoy 
of  the  first  Christian  Monarch,  the  King  orders  his  ambaasador  to 
embark  in  the  vessel  which  carriea  that  letter  to  Constantinople." 
The  Yizier  relent«d,  negotiations  were  recommenced,  bat  carried  on 
slowly,  confasedl^,  and  with  an  ill -disguised  malevolence.  Nointel 
did  not  become  disheartened  :  he  had  received  from  Colbert  orders  the 
most  precise  to  maintain  peace  at  any  price-  It  reealted  in  an  under- 
standing with  one  another  so  far  as  the  diminntion  of  the  cnBtoms 
dnties,  npon  the  restitntion  of  the  Holy  Places,  npon  the  recognition 
of  the  King  of  Fr&nce  as  protector  of  the  Christians  in  the  £aat; 
bnt,  upon  the  famous  prerogittive  attached  to  the  flag  of  France, 
Knpnili  declared  "  that  it  waa  accorded  to  the  English,  the  Datch, 
the  Venetians,  Qenoese  and  subjects  of  the  Konse  of  Anstria  that 
foreigners  who  should  come  into  Turkey  under  their  own  banner 
shonld  be  treated  like  them ;  and  that  he  could  not  deprive  them,  of 
the  privilege."  The  negotiations  were  broken  ofi  several  times ; 
money  was  offered  in  vain ;  all  depended  upon  Panajotti,  who  was 
sold  to  Austria  and  to  England. 

At  length  all  the  Levant  rang  with  the  news  of  the  conquest  of 
Holland.  The  French  raised  their  heads,  eialting  the  power  of  the 
Qreat  King  and  threatening  the  Tnrks  with  his  vengeance ;  the 
Sntch  were  dismayed,  whilst  the  English  rejoiced  in  their  min. 
The  Divan  became  alarmed  to  snch  a  degree,  that  it  caused  the  - 
capitulations  to  be  drawn  up  immediately,  even  upon  the  memoranda 
of  Nointel,  and  which  it  sent  to  him  formally  signed  (5th  of  June, 
1678).  The  Sultan  announcedthatresult  toLonisXIV.  in  apompoua 
letter  full  of  professions  of  affectionate  friendship. 

In  the  new  articles  of  the  capitulations  no  question  was  raised  of 
the  paasage  to  India  by  the  Aed  Sea;  the  negotiation  had  succeeded 
with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  whom  waa  given  two  per  cent.,  as  a 
transit  duty,  for  all  the  merchandise  that  went  from  Snez  to  Alex- 
andria; the  Snltan  had  ^proved  of  that  arrangement;  bnt  the 
Unfti  and  the  Iman  of  Mecca  were  opposed  to  it,  under  pretext 
that  the  Christian  vessels  which  would  navigate  the  Bed  Sea  might 
insult  or  cany  away  the  tomb  of  Mahomet ;  moreover  the  English 
ambassador  alleged  at  the  Divan  that  the  French  bad  the  project  of 
seizing  npon  Egypt^  and  thus  the  affair  miscarried.  However,  the 
Oovemment  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  lose  sight  of  it :  the  proof  exists 
in  two  memoirs  of  M.  de  Maillet,  consul  at  Cairo  in  1692,  who  sought 
the  most  likely  means  of  lenewing  the  negotiation,  and  who,  in  1706, 
went  into  Abyssinia  to  enter  upon  commercial  relations  with  that 
country  and  facilitate  the  oommnnications  of  the  French  colonists  of 
Bourbon  and  Madagascar  with  Suez  and  Egypt. 
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Thus  waa  Te-^otabliahed  between  France  and  Turkey  tlie  alliance 
whicb,  after  having  been  an  intimate  one  nnder  Francis  I.  and 
Heniy  11.,  beoevolent  nnder  the  last  Taloie  and  Henry  IV.,  had 
come  to  a  veritable  rapture  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Lonia  XIV. 

Thanks  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  papulation  for  "  the  very- 
Christian  King  "  and  the  reconciliation  of  Mahomet  lY.  and  Lonis 
XIV.,  France  recovered  her  former  preponderance  in  the  Levant. 
The  alliance  of  the  Turks  with  Fiance  had  been,  in  its  origin,  wholly 
one  of  policy,  and  destined  to  abase  the  Honse  of  Anstria;  tinder 
the  Bnccesaora  of  Henry  II.,  it  had  not  retained  that  character,  and 
had  been  solely  directed  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  religion ; 
from  1605  to  1673  it  had  andei^one  nnmeroas  violations  and  had 
been,  so  to  speak,  snspended.  The  stra^le  against  the  House  of 
Anstria  being  the  knot  of  the  entire  policy  of  Lonia  XIV.,  and  the 
pivot  npon  which  all  the  events  of  his  reign  tamed,  the  alliance  of 
France  with  the  Porte,  when  it  had  been  restored  nnder  the  relations 
of  commerce  and  religion,  tended  to  retake  the  character  which  it 
had  nnder  Francis  I. ;  bat  then  the  miserable  disagreements  that 
had  separated  the  two  States  dnring  seventy  years  began  to  beat- 
fruit.  If  the  two  allies  conld  only  nave  sincerely  understood  one 
another,  if  they  could  have  actively  joined  their  arms  in  an  nniqne 
and  definite  object,  they  might  have  obtained  almost  without  obstacle 
the  domination  of  Bnrope,  at  the  epoch  when  the  House  of  Anstria 
was  id  decadence,  when  England  waa  sailing  in  tow  of  France,  when 
Russia,  as  an  European  Power,  did  not  exist.  But,  on  one  side,  the 
ignorant  and  fanatical  pride  of  the  Osmanlis  only  inspired  them 
with  a  passionate,  blind  and  brutal  policy,  in  which  they  obstinately 
insisted  to  march  alone,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  state  of 
Europe,  in  defyine  the  counsel  and  exhortations  of  their  allies,  full 
of  contempt  for  tiie  interests  and  poliir^  of  the  Christians ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholic  idea  of  Louis  XIV,,  which  made  him  com- 
mit so  many  errors  in  his  policy  with  regard  to  the  West,  did  not 
mislead  bim  less  in  his  policy  with  regard  to  the  East;  hating  the 
Ttu-ks  to  the  extent  of  desiring  their  dostmction,  he  disliked  a  direct 
alliance  with  them ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  instruments ;  he  only 
sought  to  profit  by  the  diversions  operated  by  the  Ottoman  forces  on 
the  side  of  Germany.  From  that  time  the  two  allies  were  seen  to 
act  almost  constantly  isolated  against  their  common  enemy;  France 
to  lay  down  arms  when  Turkey  began  war,  and  Turkey  to  conclude 
peace  when  France  entered  upon  a  campaign.  That  great  error  has 
had  the  most  fatal  inflnence  npon  the  destinies  of  the  two  States; 
it  has  not  only  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  Honse  of  Austria,  but  pre- 
pared the  greatness  of  Russia,  brought  aboat  the  decadence  of  the 
Ottomans,  and  thrown  France  upon  a  policy  fall  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  in  which  she  still  struggles  at  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FkOM  imt  Camuu  of  Cunu  to  thi  Piici  or  Ciuutim  (1066-1699). 

1.  Staie  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  after  the  Capture  of  Candia.—  8ub- 
miuion  of  the  Cossacki. — War  in  Poland. — Treaty  of  1676. 

Thb  Ottoman  Empire,  nnder  the  admmistratioii  of  Ahmed  Kupmli, 
had  rwained  the  height  of  its  power.  "  If  j'on  consitler,"  aays  on 
English  historian  of  the  time,  "  its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its 
nnintermpted  saccese,  nothing  is  more  admiAble  or  more  astonish- 
ing; if  you  contemplate  its  grandenr  and  its  aplendoor,  nothing 
more  magnificent  or  more  glorious ;  if  yon  consider  its  power  and 
its  strength,  nothing  more  terrible  or  more  dangerous.  Intoxicated 
with  the  dranght  of  constant  fortune,  the  Ottoman  looks  only  with 
contempt  on  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.""  In  reality,  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  comprehended  at  that  epoch  forty  govern- 
ments and  four  tributary  oonntrieB,  then  encircled  in  Europe  all 
Greece,  Illyria,  Usesia,  Macedonia,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  and  Dacia ; 
the  Kingdoms  of  Pyirhus  and  Perseus ;  the  States  of  the  Treballi 
and  the  Balgarians ;  in  Africa,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies,  with 
the  totritory  of  Carthage  and  Numidia;  in  Asia,  the  Kingdoms  of 
Mithridates,  Antiochns,  Attains,  Prusias,  Herod,  and  Tigranes; 
those  of  the  obscure  sovereigns  of  Cappadocio,  Cilicia,  and  Com&- 
gena ;  the  territories  of  the  Iberians  and  the  Scythians ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Empire  of  the  Parthians.  Without  reckoning  the  Oroek 
Republics  and  the  l^rian  Colony,  there  were  twenty  kingdoms  in- 
cluded in  those  forty  goTemmeuts,  from  the  Syrtes  to  the  Caucaens, 
and  to  the  countries  watered  by  the  Hydaspes. 

The  Tolontary  submission  of  the  Cossacks  helped  still  further  to 
increase  for  a  time  the  limits,  already  so  vast,  of  the  Ottoman  domi. 
nation.  The  Cossacks  inhabited  the  Ukraine,  sitnat«d  between  Little 
Tartary,  Poland,  and  Koscow.  That  country  extended  for  about  a 
hundred  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as  far  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  portions  by  the  Borys- 
thenes,  which  traverses  it  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east. 
The  most  northern  portion  of  the  Ukraine  is  cultivated  and  rich ;  the 
most  southern,  which  is  situate  near  the  48th  degree  of  latitude,  is 
alike  one  of  the  most  fertile  oud  the  most  desert  countries  in  the 
world;  bad  government  stifles  there  the  good  with  which  nature 
desires  to  benefit  man.  The  inhabitants  of  these  cantons,  neighbours 
of  Little  Tartary,  neither  plant  nor  sow,  because  the  Tartara  of 
Budsiao  and  Precop,  the  Moldavians,  all  brigand  people,  would  come 
and  ravage  their  harvests.  The  Cossacks  l^ve  always  aspired  to  be 
free ;  hut,  being  enrronnded  by  Muscovy,  the  States  of  the  Grand 
*  EnoUs,  prefitee  to  tbg  "  Hiiloij  of  tlia  Tarki, " 
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Seignior,  and  Poland,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  seek  a  protector, 
and  conseqaently  a  master  in  one  of  those  three  States,*  So  long  as 
the  TartEiTs  and  the  Turks  menaced  the  liberty  of  Enrope,  the  mili- 
taiy  institation  of  the  Cossacks  was  nsefnl  and  politic ;  thej  were 
npon  the  Borjsthenes  what  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  in  the  Isle  of  Bbodea ;  bat  when  the  Ottoman  Porte  had 
taken  rank  among  the  European  Powers,  and  regular  alliancea  were 
made  with  it,  it  became  neoeasarj  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the  hostilities  of 
the  Cossacks ;  their  incursions  were  nothing  more  than  brigandage. 
The  Kings  of  Poland,  therefore,  were  urged  to  repress  them.  Ths 
tronbles  of  Russia  still  occapied  for  some  time  their  vagabond 
activity,  but  when  it  became  necesBary  to  be  at  peaoe  with  their 
neighbours,  their  torbalent  race  finding  the  domination  of  Poland 
irksome  and  galling,  they  endeavoured  to  secure  the  protection  of  the 
Turka.^ 

The  Ottomans  were  still  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Gandia  when 
Doroezensko,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  went  to  offer  to  Mahomet  lY. 
the  Suzerainty  of  the  Ukraine.  The  Sultan  gave  him  the  investi- 
ture with  the  title  of  Sandjak-Bey.  On  hearing  this,  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples  became  uneasy,  fearing  to  be  exposed  by  that  alliance 
to  all  the  inconveniencee  likely  to  be  its  natural  result.  The  Cossacks 
inhabited  a  marshy  country,  intersected  throughout  by  defiles.  The 
Poles  and  Muscovites  having  until  then  lived  on  good  terms  with 
them,  and  derived  great  service  therefrom,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  situation,  but  more  especially  because,  being  fond  of  brigandage, 
they  overran  t^e  Ottoman  frontiers,  their  new  alliance  would  make  all 
these  advantages  revert  to  the  Turks.  The  King  of  Poland  was  only 
too  conscions  of  this.  It  was  of  the  laat  importance  to  retain  these 
old  friends  or  subjects,  and  to  hinder  them  from  throwing  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  Osmanli.  Thus,  before  the  Turks  had  had  time  to 
ensure  the  obedience  of  the  Cossacks,  a  Polish  army  was  sent  into 
their  country,  and  as  they  had  still  many  partisans  there,  thej  pene- 
trated aa  ^  astbey  chose,  and  lived  in  it  at  their  discretion.  Maho- 
met ly.  might  have  regarded  this  proceeding  as  an  infraction  of 
treaties,  etad  made  it  a  pretext  for  declaring  instant  war  against  the 
King  of  Poland  ;  but  he  thought  it  more  reasonable  to  essay  in  the 
first  instance  the  power  of  remonstrance.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the 
King,  therefore,  which  concluded  in  these  summary  terms  :  "  If  jou 
refuse  to  submit  yourself  to  our  mandate,  and  you  are  disposed  to 
sustain  your  injustice  by  arms,  our  law  denounces  by  our  mouth 
death  to  your  person,  desolation  to  yonr  kingdom,  the  slavery  of  yonr 
people  ;  and  all  the  world  will  impute  these  calamities  solely  to  your 
wickedness  and  obstinacy."! 

The  King  of   Poland  having  refused  to  obey  this  t 


was  declared,  and  the  Snitan  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Setting  out  from  Adrianople  on  the  5th  of  June,  1672,  he  crossed  the 

*  VotUirs,  ''  Hutoi7  of  Ch&riM  ZII."  i.  4. 

t  "DwProgrti  ds  1&  pnimnOB  Kuno,"  p.  113. 

t  Cutfrnir,  t«iii.  iii.  p.  138. 
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Danube,  trarerBed  Moldavia,  and  enc&mped  near  Cbocrim,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Duiester.  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  led  by  the  Khan 
Selim  Gherai,  here  effected  a  junction  with  the  Tnrks.  In  Angnat 
the  Mussnlmana  oroased  the  Dniester,  and  sat  down  before  Eaminiec 
That  place,  which  seemed  impregnable,  capitulated  at  the  end  of  ten 
days.  The  city  of  Lemberg  was  taken  shortly  after.  The  Kii^  of 
Poland,  ill  consternation,  sued  for  peace,  bat  only  obtained  it  on  dia- 
gracefnl  conditions  by  the  treaty  of  Bncsacs  (18th  of  September, 
1672).  By  that  treaty  "  He  gave  up  Podolia  to  the  Ottomans,  the 
Ukraine  to  the  Cossacks,  bound  himself  to  pay  an  annual  tribnte  of 
20,000  ducftta  and  promised  80,000  crowns  for  the  redemption  of 
Lembei^.  By  way  of  compensation,  the  Tartars  engaged  to  make  no 
more  irmptions  into  Poland."* 

The  Poles,  excited  by  the  Pope  and  the  German  Emperor,  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Bacsacs.  The  Grand  Chancellor  wrote  to 
Ahmed  Knpmli,  "  that  the  King  of  Poland,  having  andmitted  to 
conditions  of  peace  withont  the  consent  of  the  Republic,  it  declared 
them  null,  and  wonld  pay  nothing,  resolved  to  suffer  a  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  the  inbmy  attached  to  the  name  of  tributary." 
Uahomet  lY.  again  placed  faimBelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
retook  the  way  to  Poland.  He  was  prevented  by  John  Sobieski, 
General  of  the  Repnhlic,  who  crossed  the  Dniester,  and,  seconded  by 
the  Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  defeated  the  Ottamans  at  Choczim, 
and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Eaminiec.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Michael,  King  of  Poland,  recalled  him  to  Warsaw ;  he  then 
received  the  reward  for  bin  services  that  he  had  just  rendered  to 
the  Republic  and  Christianity  ;  the  Diet  proclaimed  him  King  (1673). 

The  Porte  did  not  learn  without  perturbation  the  election  oJf  Sobi- 
eski.  Conquered  by  him  when  be  was  only  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Aepublio,  what  had  they  not  to  dread  from  his  ambition,  now  that 
the  title  of  King  gave  him  the  power  and  the  confidence  to  under- 
take everything  r  But  soon  the  Polish  nobility,  more  jealous  of  its 
liberties  than  of  the  national  glory,  took  umbrae  at  Sobieski's  pro- 
jects, and  feared  to  give  themselves  a  master  if  they  left  much  longer 
all  the  forces  of  the  State  reunited  in  his  hands.  In  vain  did  the 
Kii^  propose  to  set  on  foot  an  army  equal  to  that  of  the  Turks. 
Under  pretext  of  economizing  the  money  of  the  public  treasury, 
the  Diet  refused  to  raise  fresh  troops,  whilst  the  Sultan  collected  his 
soldiers  from  every  quarter  and  demanded  reinforcements  from  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  the  Poles  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Kaminiec  (1674).  To  secure  the  submission  of  that  place  the  Snitan 
forced  all  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  quit  it ;  he  transported  thsta 
beyond  the  Dannbe  and  the  Balkans,  and  assigned  them  landa  in 
the  province  of  Kirk-Kilissia ;  th^  were  replac^  by  2,000  Sipahja. 

France  beheld  with  regret  the  war  waging  between  Poland  and 
Turkey — a  war  only  profitable  to  the  Bouse  of  Anatria :  the  Bishop 

*  Von  Hammer,  toil),  iii.  |>.  WO. 
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of  M&raeilles,  ambasBador  of  Lonis  XIY.  at  Warsaw,  vainly  endea- 
voured to  negotiate  peace  ;  his  proposals  were  not  listened  to.  The 
Tartar  Khan  had  more  enccees ;  he  acted  aa  mediator  between 
Sobieaki  and  Mahomet  IT.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Daond  Pacha, 
near  Constantinople  (27tb  of  October,  1676),  by  which  Kaminieo  and 
Fodotia  remained  to  the  Porte,  aa  well  as  the  Ukmine,  with  the  ex. 
ception  of  some  towna. 


2.  Death  of  Ahmed  Kupruli  (1676)  ;    Kara  Mtutapha  mcceedt  him. — 
Warurith  Ruttia.— Peace  of  Badzin  (1681). 

A  few  days  after  the  conclnsion  of  that  treaty  Ahmed  Knpmli 
died,  having  scarcely  reached  hia  forty-first  year.  He  had  borne 
daring  fifteen  years  iJie  heaviest  bnrthen  of  the  Empire.  "  He  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature ;  he  had  large  and  well-opened  eyes,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  in  manner  wis  modest,  gracious,  and  fnll  of  dignity. 
fie  did  not  show  himself  blood-thirsty  like  his  father,  always  com. 
bated  oppression  and  injustice,  and  raised  himself  bo  firmly  against 
cormption,  cupidity  and  all  personal  views,  that  presents,  itistead  of 
disposing  him  in  favour  of  a  request,  induced  him  to  refnse  it.  Hia 
expansive  and  penetrating  mind,  his  happy  and  ready  memory,  his 
sore  and  firm  judgment,  his  sound  understanding  and  just  common 
sense  conducted  him  to  the  truth  by  the  shortest  way.  He  spoke 
little  and  with  reserve,  after  mature  reflection,  and  always  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  things.  The  science  to  which  he  had  at  first 
devoted  himself,  and  which  launched  him  in  the  career  of  legist, 
always  followed  him  as  faithful  companion  in  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
uid  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Baab  and  the  Dniester,  as  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Candia.  The  glory  of  Ahmed  Eupruli  was  assured  t^  the 
wars  of  Hungary,  of  Crete,  of  Poland,  by  the  conquest  of  Neuhffl. 
osel,  Candia,  and  Kaminiec,  by  the  peace  of  Yaevar,  that  of  Candia, 
and  the  treaties  of  Bucsacs  and  Daoud-Pacha.  Dnring  three  lustres, 
he  knew  how  to  a^^ndize  and  paciff  Turkey.  After  Sokolli,  ho 
was,  beyond  doubt,  first  among  the  Ministers  who  have  directed  the 
Ottoman  Empire.* 

He  had  for  successor  his  brother-in-law,  the  Ejiunacau  Kara  Mug- 
tapha,  who  maintained  himself  in  powerdnringseven  years  (1676-83). 
The  accession  of  that  unworthy  heir  of  the  Knprnlis  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  decadence.  Puffed  np  with  pride, 
he  displayed  the  most  scandalous  ostentation  ;  hia  harem  contained 
more  than  1,500  concubines,  and  at  least  as  many  female  slaves  to 
attend  upon  them,  with  700  black  eunuchs;  his  horses,  dogs,  aud 
hawks  for  hunting  were  to  be  counted  by  thousands.  Constanti- 
nople, Adrianople,  and  Belgrade  owed,  it  is  true,  to  his  vanity  some 
useful  edifices — mosques,  fountains,  baths,  and  schools  ;  but  to  meet 
tS\  those  expenses  Kara  Mnstapha  had  need  of  enormous  sums, 
*  VoD  HunmBT,  torn.  iii.  p.  163. 
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which  he  proonred  by  the  most  shamefat  means  and  the  most  cmel 
extortions.  He  bargained  with  the  European  ambassadors  for  the 
renewal  of  the  capitnlations  and  even  for  andiences  with  the  Sultan ; 
he  sold  gOTemments,  dignities,  justice;  finally,  we  shall  see  Trhat 
dreams  of  ambition  be  hoped  to  realize  by  the  aid  of  his  treasnrea. 

Kara  Mnstapha  manifested  no  more  talent  as  a  general  than  pro- 
bity as  an  administrator.  Daring  the  last  -wax  against  Poland,  Doro- 
azensko,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  bad  offered  his  aid  to  the  Forte ; 
bnt  tbrongh  deSance  or  disdain  the  Tnrks  bad  rejected  his  proposi- 
tion. The  hetman,  either  ont  of  piqne  or  revenge,  submitted  him- 
self, with  all  his  people,  to  the  protectorate  of  Knssia.  On  hearing 
this,  Mahomet  TV.  drew  from  the  prison  of  the  Seven  Towers 
Georges  Kiemielniskr,  son  of  an  old  hetman,  and  nominated  him  in 
the  place  of  Doroszensko.  The  Cossacks  refused  to  recognize  the 
antbori^  of  Kiemielniski.  The  Forte  was  then  compelled  to  have 
recoorse  to  arms;  40,000  men  traversed  Moldavia  and  Podolia,  and 
advanced  upon  Cebryn,  which  place  they  had  orders  to  besiege.  At 
the  same  time  the  Tartars  harried  np  from  the  Crintea.  The  Cos- 
sacks and  Bnssians,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  were  entrenched  near 
Cebryn;  in  order  to  binder  the  junction  of  the  two  hostile  armies 
they  put  themselves  in  motion,  fell  npon  the  Tartars,  and  cut  them 
in  pieces.     The  Turks,  terrified,  recrossed  the  Bug  (1677). 

The  Divan  was  ready  to  enter  npon  ne^tiations ;  but  Kara 
Mnstapha  energetically  opposed  that  course;  and,  ss  the  Russians 
demanded  the  cession  of  the  Ukraine  es  far  as  the  Dneister,  the 
Snltan  listened  to  the  warlike  counsels  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  Kara 
Mnstapha  himself  took  the  command  of  the  expedition ;  30,000  Tar- 
tars sent  by  the  Ehan  of  the  Crimea,  and  4,000  Cossacks  collected  by 
Kiemielni^i,  joined  with  the  Ottomans  in  the  attack  npon  Cehi^n, 
They  only  took  it  after  a  long  and  aangninary  siege  (1678).  To  that 
ivas  limited  the  snccess  of  that  campaign.  The  retreat  of  the  Turks 
almost  resembled  a  rout :  continually  harassed  1^  the  Bnssians,  who 
lay  in  wait  for  them  at  all  the  difficult  passes,  they  lost  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  artillery  and  baggage.  The  war  dragged  on  it«  length- 
ened course  till  16B1.  At  last  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Hadzin, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea. 

The  mere  record  of  the  wars  between  Bussians  and  Turks,  which 
have  succeeded  one  another  since  1677  at  short  intervals,  is  infinitely 
less  instructive  than  the  series  of  treaties  settling  the  relations  of 
Snltan  and  Czar.  It  is  only  in  the  face  of  these  documents  that  we 
can  clearly  read  the  true  objects  of  Bnssia,  the  pretexts  which  have 
been  put  forward  as  her  objects,  the  tenacity  of  her  pniposes,  and 
the  degree  in  which  she  has  advanced  towards  their  fulfilment,  or 
has  been  forced  to  recede  from  it  for  a  time. 

When  the  Bnssians  and  Tnrks  first  came  into  conflict,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
were  two  hordes  of  barbarians.  Bnt  the  Turks  were  barbarians  on 
the  decline.  Their  old  ener^  was  nearly  spent,  the  snperiority  in 
armament  which  had  been  the  secret  of  their  conquests  was  lost. 
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their  politioftl  system  was  eaten  through  with  internal  oormptioii,  and 
the  elements  of  strength  which  it  had  contained  were  taming  into 
Boarces  of  weakneas.  The  Roesiaus,  on  the  other  hand,  were  jost 
beginning  to  be  conscions  of  the  impnlses  which  centnnes  before 
had  ponted  the  Tarks  over  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  They 
were  annk  in  barbarism  and  squalor,  and  they  professed  GhriatianitT 
in  the  most  snperBtitions  form  in  which  it  had  ever  been  clothed. 
Bnt  accident  placed  some  men  and  women  of  genins  at  their  head, 
and  their  ChriHtianitj,  though  altogether  Talaele8s  for  moral  pur- 
posee,  gave  them  a  point  of  oontsot  with  Western  Europe  which  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them. 


3.  War  in  Hungary. — Policy  of  Louie  XIV. — Siege  and 
jftelief  of  Vienna, 
The  Porte  wonld  not  probably  have  consented  to  treat  with  Bossia 
if  its  attention  had  not  been  called  to  another  quarter  by  the  affairs 
of  Hungary.  In  that  countiy  the  discontent  oaased  by  the  oppres- 
sive Government  and  the  fanatical  persecution  of  Protestantism  by 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  had  gone  on  increasing.  At  length  the 
Anstrian  domination  had  rendered  itself  thoroughly  odious  to  the 
Hungarians.  To  hinder  the  progress  of  Protestantism,  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  in  the  excess  of  his  Catholic  zeal,  sent  to  the  galleys  a  great 
number  of  preachers  and  ministers  ;  and  to  all  the  evils  of  religious 
persecution  were  added  the  violenoe  and  devastations  of  the  generals 
and  the  German  administrators,  who  treated  Hungary  as  a  conquered 
province.  The  Hungarians  in  vain  invoked  the  charters  which  con- 
secrated their  nationsJ  liberties.  To  their  most  legitimate  complaints 
Leopold  replied  by  the  infliction  of  punishments;  he  sparad  not 
even  the  families  of  the  most  illustrious ;  several  magnates  perished 
1^  the  hands  of  the  execotioner.  Such  oppression  was  certain  to 
bring  about  a  revolt.  In  1668  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against 
Leopold  by  certain  Hungarian  leaders,  which,  however,  -was  dis- 
covered and  frustrated  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1677,  when  the  young 
Count  Emmerich  Tekeli,  having  escaped  from  prison,  placed- himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  that  these  disturbances  assumed  any 
formiJable  importance.  The  Hungarians  adopted  his  motto,  'pro  Deo 
et  patria;  and  Tekeli,  who  possessed  much  military  talent,  and  was 
an  uncompromiBing  enemy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  having  entered 
Upper  Hungary  with  12,000  men,  defeated  the  Imperial  foroee,  cap- 
tar«d  several  towns,  oconpied  the  whole  district  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  compelled  the  Austrian  generals.  Counts  Wurmb  and 
Leslie,  to  accept  the  truce  he  offered.  The  Emperor,  enlightened  by 
these  reverses,  at  length  comprehended  the  necessity  for  reforms,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1681,  at  the  Diet  of  Oldenbnrg,  did  justice  to  the 
claims  of  Hungary.  These  concessions  contented  a  portion  of  the 
nagnatea  and  weakened  the  party  of  independence  ;    moreover,  the 
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treaty  of  Nim^j^en,  recently  conclnded  with  France,  allowed  the 
House  of  Aostria  to  employ  aJl  her  forces  against  therebele.  In  this 
conjonctnre  Tekeli  turned  for  aid  towards  the  Tarks,  making  an 
appeal  to  Mahomet  TV. ;  and  after  the  conclnaioa  of  the  Tnrkieh  and 
Bnssian  war  in  1681,  Kara  Mnstapha  determined  to  asaiBt  the  insnr- 
genta  openly,  their  leader  offering,  in  exchange,  to  acknowledge  the 
Bnzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Tekeli  sought  also  ancconr  from  France. 
Loais  XIY.  gave  him  sabeidiee,  solicited  the  Saltan  to  send  an  army 
into  HongaTj,  and  caused  an  alliance  between  the  Hnngarians,  Tr&n- 
gylranians,  and  Wallachians  to  be  concluded  against  Austria  (1682) 

The  truce  concluded  in  1665  between  Austria  vid  Turkey  had  not 
yet  expired ;  the  Porte  could  not  therefore  support  Tekeli  without 
violating  the  faith  of  treaties;  but  conside rations  of  that  nature  bad 
bat  little  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the 
Bnltan;  the  war  party  carried  the  day.  The  Governor  of  Bnda 
received  orders  to  support  Tekeli,  who  took  the  title  of  King.  Count 
Albert  of  Caprara,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  Emperor,  arrived 
shortly  after  at  Constantinople  to  claim  the  maintenance  of  the  truce. 
Kara  Uustapha  fixed  the  conditions  of  the  peace  thus  :  Austria 
should  pay  to  the  Porte  an  annual  tribute  of  500,000  florins ;  Leo- 
poldstadt  and  Gutta  should  be  demolished  ;  the  island  of  Scbutt,  the 
fortress  of  Muran,  and  several  other  places  should  be  pat  into  the 
hands  of  Tekeli ;  alt  Hungarians  should  re-enter  into  possession  of 
their  belongings  and  privileges ;  a  general  amnesty  should  cover  all 
the  past.  The  Austrian  envoy  returned  to  Vienna  (August,  1682). 
8ome  days  after,  the  Saltan,  as  a  signal  for  war,  caused  the  horse- 
tails to  be  set  up  in  front  of  the  Seraglio,  and  great  preparations 
were  commenced  which  spread  terror  through  Germany.  Leopold 
now  despatched  a  spleadid  embassy  to  Constantinople  in  the  hope  of 
renewinfT  the  Treaty  of  Vasvar,  hut  without  avail ;  the  Turks  only 
increased  their  demands. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1683  Sultan  Uahomet  marched  forth  from 
his  capital  with  a  large  army,  which  at  Belgrade  he  transferred  to 
the  command  of  Kara  Mnataphft.  Tekeli  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Turks  at  Essek.  In  vain  did  Ibrahim,  the  experienced  Pacha  of 
Buda,  endeavour  to  persuade  Kara  Mnstapha  flrst  of  all  to  subdue 
the  surrounding  countiT',  and  to  postpone  until  the  following  year 
the  attack  upon  Vienna;  his  advice  was  scornfully  rejected,  and, 
indeed,  the  audacity  of  the  Grand  Vizier  seemed  justified  by  the 
scant  resistance  he  had  met  with.  He  talked  of  renewing  the  con- 
qoeits  of  Solyman :  he  assembled,  it  is  said,  ?00,000  men,  100,000 
horses,  and  1,200  gnns — an  army  more  powerful  than  any  the  Turks 
had  set  on  foot  since  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  All  of  which 
may  be  reduced  to  150,000  barbarian  troops  without  discipline,  the 
last  conquering  army  which  the  degenerate  race  of  the  Osmanli  pro- 
duced wherewith  to  invade  Hungary. 

Hostilities  commenced  in  MajNih,  1683 ;  for  the  Turks,  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  enter  upon  a  oampaign  before  the  summer 
season,  had  begun  their  march  that  year  before  the  end  of  winter. 
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Some  prompt  and  easy  Bnccesses  exalted  the  ambition  of  Eara  Mns- 
tapha  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  advice  of  Tekeli,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
and  several  other  personages,  he  determined  to  besiege  Vienna.  He 
accordingly  advanced  direct  upon  that  capital  and  encamped  under 
its  iralls  on  the  14th  of  Joly.  It  was  jost  at  the  moment  that  LoniB 
XIV.  had  captured  Strasbonrg,  and  at  which  his  army  appeared 
ready  to  cross  the  Bhine :  all  Enrope  was  in  alarm,  believing  that  an 
agreement  existed  between  France  and  the  Porte  for  the  conqoest 
and  dismemberment  of  GTermany.  Bat  it  was  not  so.  The  Turks, 
irithout  giving  Fraiice  any  previous  warning,  had  of  themselves  made 
their  invasion  of  Hungary  ;  Louis  XIV.  was  delighted  at  their  sno- 
cess,  but  nevertheless  disposed,  if  it  went  too  far,  to  check  them,  in 
order  to  play  the  part  of  Saviour  of  Christendom, 

It  -was  fortunate  for  the  Emperor  Leopold  that  he  had  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  an  ally  of  indomitable  coarage  in  King  John 
Sobieski,  and  that  he  found  the  German  princes  loyal  and  prompt  on 
this  occasion,  coctrary  te  their  custom,  in  sending  him  snccour. 
Moreover,  in  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  he  met  with  a  skilful  general 
to  lead  bis  army.  Consternation  and  confusion  prevailed,  however, 
in  Vienna,  whilst  the  Emperor  with  his  Court  fled  to  LioK.  Many 
of  the  inhabitante  followed  him ;  bnt  the  rest,  when  the  first 
moments  of  terror  had  passed,  prepared  for  the  defence,  and  the  dila- 
torinesB  of  the  Turks,  who  amused  themselves  with  pilla^ng  the 
environs  and  neighbouring  cbateanx,  allowed  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
to  throw  12,000  men  as  a  garrison  into  the  city ;  then,  as  he  was 
unable  with,  his  slender  force  to  bar  the  approach  of  the  Turkish 
army,  he  kept  aloof  and  waited  for  the  King  of  Poland. 

Leopold  solicited  snccour  on  all  sides,  and  the  Pope  made  an  appeal 
to  the  piety  of  the  Kine  of  France.  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  contrary, 
was  intriguing  throughout  Europe  in  order  that  the  Christian 
princes  should  not  quit  their  attitude  of  ropose,  and  he  only  offered 
to  the  Diet  of  Batisbon  the  aid  of  hia  arms  on  condition  that  it  should 
recognize  the  recent  usurpations  decreed  by  the  famous  Chambers  of 
Beunion,  and  that  it  should  elect  his  son  King  of  the  Bomans.  He 
reckoned,  if  it  should  accept  his  offers,  to  determine  the  Tarks  to 
retreat  and  to  effect  a  peace  which,  by  bringing  the  Imperial  Crown 
into  his  house,  would  have  been  the  death-stroke  for  Austria.  All 
these  combinations  miscarried  through  the  devotedness  of  the  Poles. 

When  Leopold  supplicated  Sobieski  to  come  to  his  aid  Louis  XIV. 
tried  to  divert  him  from  it ;  he  reassured  him  upon  the  projects  of 
the  Turks  by  a  letter  of  the  Sultan,  he  made  him  see  his  ret^  sue. 
miee  in  Austria,  Brandenbourg,  and  that  power  of  the  North  which 
the  Dnteh  gazettes  had  begun  to  call  His  Suetian  Majesty ;  he  re- 
minded him  in  fine  that  the  House  of  Austria,  saved  by  the  French 
on  the  day  of  St.  Gothard,  had  testified  its  gratitude  to  them  by 
diowing  the  victors  to  die  of  hunger  and  by  envenomiug  their  differ- 
ences with  the  Forte.  But  it  was  all  useless ;  hatred  of  the  infidels 
prevailed,  uid  the  Polish  squadrons  hurried  to  the  deliverance  of 
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Coant  Radiger  de  Stahrenberg  was  made  commandant  of  the  city, 
aod  showed  himself  alike  bold  and  energetic  in  everything  that  oonld 
contribute  to  its  defence.  The  Torkiah  camp  encircled  Vienna  and 
its  Bnbnrbs,  spreading  over  the  country  all  round  to  the  diatence  of 
six  leagues.  Two  days  afterwards  Kara  Mustapha  opened  the  trenches, 
and  his  artillery  battered  the  walls  in  order  to  make  a  breach.  Great 
sSorts,  moreover,  were  made  in  digging  mines,  with  the  design  of 
blowing  up  bastions  or  portions  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  city  might  be 
carried  by  assanlt,  wherein  the  Turks  hoped  to  find  an  immense 
booty.  Bnt  the  besieged  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  repaired 
daring  the  night  the  damage  done  on  the  previons  day.  During 
sixty  days  forty  mines  and  ten  counter-mines  were  exploded ;  the 
Turks  delivered  eighteen  assaults,  the  besieged  made  twenty-fonr 
eorticH.  Bach  inch  of  ground  was  only  obtained  by  dint  of  a  hard 
and  long  struggle,  in  which  an  equal  stubbornness  both  in  attack  and 
defence  was  exhibited.  The  hottest  fighting  took  place  at  the  Label 
bastion,  around  which  there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground  that  had  not 
been  steeped  in  the  blood  of  friend  or  foe.  However,  by  degrees  the 
Turks  gained  a  few  paces  ;  at  the  end  of  August  they  were  lodged 
in  the  ditches  of  the  city ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September  they  sprung 
a  mine  nnder  the  Bourg  bastion ;  one-half  of  the  city  was  shaken 
thereby,  and  a  breach  was  rent  in  the  bastion  wide  enough  for  an 
assanlt  to  be  delivered,  but  the  enemy  was  repnised.  Next  day  the 
Turks  attacked  it  with  renewed  courage,  bnt  the  valonr  of  the 
besieged  baffled  the  assailants.  On  the  10th  of  September  another 
mine  was  sprang  nnder  the  same  bastion,  and  the  breach  was  so  wide 
that  a  battalion  might  have  entered  it  abreast.  The  danger  was  ex- 
treme, for  the  garrison  was  exhausted  by  fighting,  sickness,  and  in- 
cessant labonr.  The  Count  de  Stahrenberg  despatched  courier  after 
courier  to  the  Dake  of  Lorraine  for  sucooar.  "  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost,  monseignenr,"  he  wrote,  "  not  a  moment ;  "  and  Tienna, 
exhansted,  saw  not  yet  her  liberators  arrive.  At  length,  on  the  14tb, 
when  the  whole  city  was  in  a  stupor  in  the  immediate  expectation  of 
an  attack,  a  movement  was  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp  which 
announced  that  succuur  was  at  hand.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  Christian  army  was  descried  surmounting  the  Hill  of  Kableu, 
and  it  made  ite  presence  known  by  a  salvo  of  artillery.  JohnSobieski 
had  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  yaliant  army.  The  electors  of  Saxony 
and  of  Bavaria,  with  many  princes,  dukes,  and  margraves  of  Germany, 
had  brought  with  them  fresh  troops.  Charles  of  Lorraine  might 
then  dare  to  march  against  the  Moslems,  although  he  had  yet  only 
46,000  men. 

The  army  of  Sobieski  reached  Klosteraenbourg,  Koenigstetten, 
Saint-Andra,  the  valley  of  Hagen  and  Kiriiog,  where  it  effected  its 
junction  with  the  Austriana  and  the  Saxons  who  had  arrived  thero  in 
passing  by  Hoeflin.  On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  September,  in  the 
earliest  rays  of  a  fine  autnmnal  day,  the  holy  priest  Marco  d'Aviano 
celebrated  mass  in  the  chapel  of  Eahlenberg,  and  the  King  of  Poland 
served  him  during  the  sacrifice.     Afterwards,  Sobieski  made  bis  son 
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koeel  down,  and  dabbed  him.  a  knight  in  remembrance  of  the  great 
occasioQ  on  which  he  woe  going  to  be  present ;  then,  tnming  towards 
his  ofBcers,  he  reminded  them  of  the  victory  of  Choczim,  adding 
that  the  trinmph  thcj  were  abont  to  achieve  nnder  the  walls  of 
Vienna  wonid  not  only  save  a  city,  but  Chrietendom.  Next  morning 
the  Christian  army  descended  the  Hill  of  Kahlen  in  order  of  battle. 
A  salvo  of  five  cannon-shot  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight.  Sobieski 
commaoded  the  right  wing,  the  Dnke  of  Lorraine  the  left,  nnder 
whose  orders  served  Prince  Engene  of  Savoy,  then  ^ed  nineteen. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  in  the  centre.  The  village  of  Nanssdorf, 
aita&ted  npon  the  Danube,  was  attacked  by  the  Saxon  and  Imperial 
troops  which  formed  the  left  wing,  and  carried  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.'  Towards  noon,  the  Kingof  Poland  having  descended  into 
the  plain  with  the  right  wing,  at  the  head  of  his  Polish  cavalry,  at. 
tacked  the  innnmerable  sqaadrons  of  Turkish  horse.  Flinging  him. 
self  npon  the  enemy's  centre  with  all,  the  fniy  of  a  hnrricane,  he 
spread  confusion  in  their  ranks ;  bnt  his  conrage  carried  him  too  far, 
he  was  sarronnded,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
nnmbers.-  Then,  shonting  for  aid,  the  German  cavalry,  which  had 
followed  him,  charged  the  enemy  at  fall  gallop,  delivered  the  Kii^, 
and  soon  pnt  the  'fiu-ks  to  flight  on  all  sides.  The  right  wing  h^ 
decided  the  victory  ;  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  deliverance 
of  Vienna  was  achieved.  The  bodies  of  more  than  10,000  infidels 
strewed  the  field  of  battle. 

Bat  all  those  combate  were  mere  preludes  to  the  great  battle  which 
must  decide  the  fortune  of  the  war.  For  the  TnrkiBh  camp  with  its 
thousands  of  tente  could  still  be  seen  spreading  around  as  far  as 
eye  conld  reach,  and  its  artillery  continned  to  play  npon  the  city. 
The  victorious  commander-in-chief  was  holding  a  council  of  war  to 
decide  whether  to  give  battle  again  on  that  same  day,  or  wait  till  the 
morrow  to  give  his  troops  an  interval  of  rest,  when  a  messenger  came 
with  the  announcement  that  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  in  full  flight ; 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  fact.  A  panic  had  seized  the  Turks,  and 
they  SaA  in  disorder,  abandoning  their  camp  and  baggage ;  and  soon 
even  those  who  were  attacking  the  city  were  seen  in  full  flight  with 
the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  booty  found  in  the  Turkish  oamp  was  immense  :  three  hundred 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  five  thousand  tents,  that  of  the  Qnmd  Vizier 
with  all  the  military  chests  and  the  chancery.  The  treasure  amounted 
to  fifteen  million  crowzts,  the  tent  of  the  Vizier  alone  yielding  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  Two  millions  also  were  found  in  the 
military  chest ;  arms  studded  with  precious  stones,  the  equipments 
of  Kara  HustApha  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  In  their  Sight, 
the  Mussulmans  threw  away  arms,  baggage,  and  banners,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Holy  Standard  of  the  I^phet,  which,  nevertheless, 
the  Imperials  pretended  to  have  seized.  The  King  of  Poland  received 
for  his  share  four  million  florins  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  the  sole 
delight  of  his  soul,  his  dear  and  well-beloved  Mariette,  he  speaks  of 
that  booty  and  of  the  happiuesB  of  having  delivered  Vienna.     "  All 
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tbe  enemj'a  camp,"  he  mote,  "  with  the  whole  of  his  artillery  and 
all  his  enormons  richea,  have  fallen  into  oar  hands. .  We  are  driving 
before  ns  a  host  of  camels,  mules,  and  Turkish  prieonerS." 

Connt  Stahrenberg  received  the  Ein^r  of  Poland  in  the  ma^ificent 
tent  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  greeted  him  as  a  deliverer.  Next  day 
Sobieeki,  accompanied  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  different 
commanders,  traversed  the  city  on  horseback,  preceded  by  a  great 
banner  of  cloth  of  gold  and  two  tall  gilded  ataveB  bearing  the  horse- 
tails which  had  been  planted  in  front  of  the  Grand  Yizier's  tent,  as  a 
symbol  of  supreme  command.  In  the  Loretto  chapel  of  the  Angns- 
tins,  the  hero  threw  himself  upon  his  faoe  before  the  altar  and 
chanted  the  Te  Deum.  "  Vienna  was  delivered  ;  the  flood  of  Otto- 
mans, that  had  beaten  against  it«  walls  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
years  previonaly,  had  returned  more  fariously,  more  menacing  still, 
against  that  dignified  protectress  of  European  oivilization,  but,  thia 
time,  it  had  been  repelled  never  to  return  thither  again.* 

Thna  vanished  the  insane  hopes  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  If  Demetrius 
Cantemir  may  be  believed,  Kara  Mustapha  had  desired  to  capture 
Vienna  to  appropriate  it  to  himself,  and  found  in  the  West  an  em- 
pire of  which  he  would  have  been  the  sovereign.  "  That  subject," 
says  the  historian,  "  who  only  held  his  power  from  the  Sultan,  despised 
in  his  heart  the  Snltan  himself ;  and,  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  all  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  empire,  he  looked  upon  his  roaster 
as  a  shadow  denuded  of  strength  and  aabstance,  Trho,  being  very 
inferior  in  courage  to  him,  could  never  oppose  to  him  an  army  like 
that  which  was  under  his  command.  For  alt  that  concerned  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  he  appeared  still  less  to  be  feared  :  being  a 
prince  bare  and  despoiled  so  soon  as  he  should  have  lost  Vienna.  It 
was  thus  that  Sara  Unstapha  reasoned  within  himself.  Already 
he  cEksts  his  eyes  over  the  treaanrea  which  he  has  in  his  possession  ; 
with  the  money  of  the  Sultan  he  has  also  bronght  his  own  ;  all  that 
of  the  German  princes  is  goin^  to  be  hia ;  for  he  believes  that  it  ia 
amasaed  in  the  citj^  he  ia  beaieging.  If  he  needs  snpport,  he  reckons 
upon  the  different  governors  of  Hungary  a«  devoted  to  hia  intereats; 
theae  are  his  creatures,  whom  he  has  put  into  their  poata  during  the 
seven  years  of  hia  vizierate,  not  one  of  those  functionaries  dare  offer 
an  obatacle  to  the  elevation  of  hia  benefector.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  bey- 
lerbey  of  Buda,  keepa  him  in  auapenao  by  reason  of  the  infiuence  that 
hia  fame  gives  him  over  the  army  and  over  Hnngary ;  he  must  be  won 
over  before  all  else,  as  well  as  the  chief  officers  of  the  Jenissaries  and 
the  Sipahia.  Ibrahim  shall  be  made  King  of  Hungary.  The  different 
provinces  comprised  in  that  kingdom  shall  be  divided  into  timar»  for 
appanage  of  the  Sipahia,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  soldiery  shall  have 
establishments  in  the  towns,  aa  ao  many  new  ooloniea;  to  them  shall 
be  assigned  the  lands  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  will  be  driven  out 
or  reduced  to  slavery.  He  reserves  for  hiroself  the  title  of  Sultan, 
hia  share  shall  be  all  Germany  as  far  aa  the  frontiers  of  France,  with 
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Trsnsf  lyanin  and  Poland,  which,  he  intends  to  render  subject  or  at 
least  make  tribntary  the  year  following."  Sncb  are  the  projects  that 
Cantemir  attribnt^s  to  Kara  Mustapha ;  the  intervention  of  Sobieaki 
caused  these  chimerical  plans  quickly  to  vanish. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  returned  to  Vienna  on  the  16th  of 
September,  instead  of  expressing  his  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the 
oommanders  who  had  rescued  his  c&pital,  received  them  with  the 
haughty  and  repulsive  coldness  prescribed  by  the  etiquette  of  the 
Imperial  Court.  Sobieski  nevertheless  continued  hia  services  by 
pursuing  the  retreating  Turks.  Awakened  from  his  dreant  of  self- 
exaltation,  the  Grand  Vizier  retook  the  road  towards  TurkOT,  direct- 
ing his  steps  to  the  Aaab,  where  he  rallied  the  remnants  of  his  army. 
Thence,  he  marched  towards  Bnda,  and  attacked  by  the  way  the 
Styriau  town  of  Lilienfeld  ;  he  was  repulsed  by  the  prelate  Matthias 
Ealweia,  and  avenged  himself  for  that  fresh  check  by  devastating 
Lower  Styria.  He  crossed  the  Danube  by  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Far- 
kany ;  bnt  the  Poles  vigorously  disputed  the  passage  with  him,  and 
he  again  lost  more  than  8,000  men  taken  or  slain  by  the  Christiaus. 
Shortly  after,  the  fortress  of  Gran  opened  its  gates  to  Sobieski.  The 
Grand  Vizier  barbarously  put  to  death  the  officers  who  had  signed 
the  capitnJation ;  he  threw  upon  his  generals  the  respousibility  of 
his  reverses  and  thought  to  stifle  in  blood  the  mnrmnrB  of"  his 
aconser^  The  army  marched  iu  disorder,  as  though  struck  with  a  panic 
terror.  Kara  Mnstapha  wished  that  a  Jew  whom  he  despatched  to 
Belgrade  should  be  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horsemen.  "  I  have  no 
need  of  an  escort,"  replied  the  Jew ;  "  1  have  only  to  wear  my  cap 
in  the  German  fashion,  and  not  a  Turk  will  touch  me." 

The  enemies  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  however,  conspired  to  effect  hia 
rain  at  Constantinople :  and  the  results  of  the  campaign  justified 
the  predictions  of  the  party  of  peace.  Hahomet  IV.,  enraged  at 
these  disasters,  sent  his  grand  chamberlain  to  Belgrade  with  orders 
to  bring  back  the  head  of  the  vizier  {1683)  ;  it  was,  in  ftict,  brought 
to  the  Sultan  in  a  silver  dish. 

To  Kara  Mustapha  succeeded  the  KaHmacan  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The 
latter  did  not  accept  without  hesitation  the  charge  of  governing  the 
Empire  amidst  the  perils  that  threatened  it'  on  all  sides.  In  fact,  a 
great  league  called  the  Holy  Alliance  had  just,  thanks  to  the  terror 
which  the  siege  of  Vienna  had  inspired,  been  formed  against  the 
Ottomans  :  it  was  composed,  besides  Austria,  of  the  Venetians,  Poles, 
and  BuBsiaufi.  The  Emperor  Leopold  had  found  the  Venetians  quite 
disposed  for  war ;  he  won  over  Sobieski,  who  was  still  deaf  to  the 
instanoee  of  France ;  finally,,  he  armed  the  Russians  by  soliciting 
them  "  to  open  the  Black  Sea  and  march  upon  Byzantium  :  Greece 
and  Asia,"  said  he,  "  awaited  them."  The  Porte  muat  then  have  re- 
pented  of  the  insulting  proceedings  which  had  made  them  lose  the 
sympathies  of  France,  and  which  had  boeu  just  repeated  against  her 
new  ambassador. 
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4.  Pmver  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean. 
I  the  victories  of  Stromboli,  Agonata  and  Palermo,  where 
no  destroyed  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  Spain,  Bince  the  battle 
jape  St.  Vincent,  since  its  alliance  with  the  Order  of  Malta  and 
the  Stoics  of  Italy,  finally,  since  the  renewal  of  capitnlations  with 
the  Porte,  the  French  flag  had  dominated  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
there  wae  an  obstacle  to  tiiat  domination — piracy.  The  Barbary  cor~ 
sairs  had  profited  by  the  war  of  1672  to  violate  the  treaties ;  the 
Snlt^  in  vain  recommended  them  to  respect  the  vessels  of  bis  ally ; 
the  King  of  France  vainly  menaced  them  with  total  destmction ; 
French  ships  were  insnlted,  pillaged,  carried  away  from  the  very 
shores  of  Provence.  Then  a  war  of  extermination  was  recommenced 
against  the  African  pirates,  and  the  French  sqaadrons  were  solely 
engaged  in  hunting  them  ont  in  every  qnarter.  One  of  theee  expedi- 
tions was  on  the  point  of  bringing  aboDt  a  disagreement  between 
France  and  the  Forte. 

Dnqnesne,  porsning  eight  vessels  belonging  to  Tripoli,  learned  that 
they  had  taken  refnge  at  Chios,  and  went  to  attack  them  in  the 
harbour  oF  that  island  (1681),  Th^  Tnrkish  commandant  ordered 
him  to  respect  the  territory  of  the  Snitan,  and,  npon  his  refusal  to 
dear  ont,  nred  npon  his  ships.  Dnquesne  then  bombarded  the  fort 
md  laid  it  in  rains ;  and  his  cannon-balls  carried  devastation  also 
into  the  town,  where  they  destroyed  two  mosqnea;  he  only  ceased 
firing  at  the  prayers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  condition  that  it 
shonld  be  referred  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  Capndan-Pacha 
hnrried  thither  with  forty-two  pille^s.  Dnquesne  declared  to  him 
that,  if  he  did  not  compel  the  Tripohtains  to  make  their  snhmission 
to  France,  to  carry  ont  the  capitnlations  concluded  with  the  Porte, 
to  deliver  np  their  French  slaves,  he  wonld  bnrn  the  eight  vessels 
belonging  to  Tripoli,  the  town  of  Chios  and  the  Ottoman  Fleet.  The 
Capadan-Pacha  desired  to  negotiate ;  bat  meanwhile  the  Court  of 
Constantinople  was  in  the  greatest  agitation :  the  Snitan  declared 
that  he  would  inflict  vengeance  for  the  insult  perpetrated  on  the 
mosques  of  Chios,  although  he  should  demand  it  throaghout  the 
universe.  The  French  ambassador  then  was  the  Marquis  de  Gnille- 
ragaes,  who  had  succeeded  to  Nointel  in  1678,  and  who,  for  the  last 
three  years,  had  been  qnarrelling  with  the  Vizier  npou  a  question  of 
etiqnette.  He  was  ordered  to  appear  before  that  Minister,  who  de< 
clared  to  him  that  he  had  only  one  means  of  saving  his  own  life  and 
that  of  all  the  Franks ;  which  waa  to  offer  a  heavy  sum  of  money  in 
reparation  of  the  damage  cansed  by  the  French  cannonade.  The  - 
ambassador  replied  that  the  Snitan  was  just  and  the  King  of  France 
powerful ;  that,  therefore',  he  regarded  himself  and  his  compatriots 
as  being  in  perfect  safety ;  and  he  refused  to  sign  a  document  by 
which  he  would  bind  himself,  in  the  uame  of  his  master,  to  make 
ezcnses  to  the  Snitan  and  to  give  him  pecuniary  reparation.     He  was 
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threatened  with  ImpriBOiuneiit  in  the  caatle  of  the  Seven  Towers. 
His  answer  to  that  threat  was:  "It  I  enter  therein,  I  will  not  go 
oat  thence,  nnlees  Che  King  my  master  come  himself  to  open  tne 
doors  for  tne."  He  was  kept  prisoner  in  one  of  the  apartmente  of 
the  Vizier. 

Dnqneane,  however,  arrived  in  the  Dardanelles  with  ten  vessels, 
and  sent  to  inform  the  Divan  that  if  violence  were  offered  to  the  am- 
bassador, and  if  the  disputes  abont  etiqaette  which  existed  between 
him  and  tlie  Vizier  were  not  adjuated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
France,  he  wonld  proceed  to  fetch  M.  de  GnilleragiieB  ont  of  Constan- 
tinopla  The  Vizier  then  propoBed  to  the  ambassador  to  arrange  the 
affair  hy  making,  in  hiB  own  name  personally,  a  present  to  the  Saltan. 
Ghiilleragnes  consented  thereto,  Dnqueene  being  constrained  by  orders 
from  the  French  Court,  which  was  ignorant  of  these  events,  to  sad. 
denly  qnit  the  Archipelago.  After  several  months'  negotiations,  in 
which  the  Ottoman  Ministers  nnveiled  their  base  cupidity  by  miser- 
able discnssions  npon  the  value  of  the  present,  the  ambassador  was 
received  in  solemn  audience  by  Mahomet  IV.  He  offered  him  in  his 
own  name,  and  withont  making  it  a  question  of  the  Chios  affair,  a 
present  of  jewels  and  famitore  of  the  vaJne  of  15,000  livres,  and 
obtained  in  compensation  the  adjustment  of  the  disputes  abont  eti' 
quette  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  with  all  the  firmans  he  demanded, 
whether  for  the  merchants  or  for  the  missionaries.  The  Porte  made 
a  great  fuss  abont  this  inBigniScant  reparation.  "  It  is  a  brilliant 
penormance,"  said  the  narrative  which  it  ordered  to  be  circnlated,  "  of 
which  the  people  speak  with  the  greatest  delight.  The  report  of  it 
has  spread  into  Persia,  Armenia,  to  the  Indies.  Onr  friends,  the 
tributaries,  and  the  nations  under  the  law  of  the  Messiah  have  been 
informed  touching  it."  Those  same  nations  hod  tried  to  prevent  a 
reconciliation.  "  Never,"  said  the  same  narrative,  "  has  there  ap- 
peared so  much  e^eme  as  on  thepartof  the  Christian  ministers  against 
Dim  of  France.  The  Venetians,  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  rest  have  ex- 
cited, as  much  as  it  has  been  possible,  the  hatred  of  his  Highness 
against  the  French,  making  every  effort  to  engage  us  in  a  rupture 
with  them ;  but  the  much- enlightened  Vizier  has  contented  himself 
with  the  reparation  of  the  ambassador." 

Duquesne  had  been  recalled  to  France  to  prepare  the  vengeance 
which  the  Grand  Monarque  desired  to  inflict  upon  the  Algerines.  He 
appeared  before  their  city  with  a  fleet  composed  of  sixteen  ships,  fifteen 
galleys,  and  five  bomb-veeselB.  bombarded  it  during  several  days,  but 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  iu  consequence  of  the  bad  Beason.  He 
returned  the  year  following,  bombarded  Algiers  again  during  two 
months,  and  destroyed  it  almost  entirely.  The  inhahitAuts,  in  con* 
eteniation,  sued  for  peace.  Duquesne  rejected  all  their  propositions 
until  they  had  delivered  up  all  the  Christian  slaves,  restored  the 
French  cannon  left  at  Gigeri,  and  paid  1,200,000  piastres  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Then  an  embasey,  composed  of  the  principal 
Algerines,  went  to  Versailles  to  implore  pardon  of  Lonia  XIV.,  and 
swore  to  reepoot  henceforth  "  the  capitalations  of  the  Grand  Seignioi' 
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and  the  treatdee  made  with  France  to  tbe  advantage  of    the  French 
merchanta  "  (25th  April,  1684). 

Tripoli  had  the  same  fate  as  Algiers,  Dmqnesne  threw  5,000  bombs 
into  it  (1686).  Tnnie  haatened  to  sne  for  peace,  and  faithfully  kept 
it.  The  Bqaadroa  of  Ch^teaii-KeDaod  blocked  all  the  ports  of  Mo* 
Tocco,  and  caused  sach  losses  to  it«  navy  that  the  Saltan  sent  an 
embassy  to  Louis  XIV.  to  solicit  from  him  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce.  Lastly,  piracy  was  pnrsned  even  against  its  indirect  aoz- 
iliories  at.  Genoa.  That  Bepnblic,  sold  to  ttie  enemies  of  Franoo, 
famished  vessels  to  the  Algerines  and  Spaniards  It  had  repudiated 
in  the  Levant  the  protection  of  the  French  flag;  it  was  a  lively 
insult  to  the  porta  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon  :  Genoa  was  piteously 
bombarded.      Then  France  entirely  dominated  the  Mediterranean. 


5.  War  agaimt  the  Soly  Alliance, — DepoHHon  of 
Mahomet  IV.  (1687). 

In  that  situation,  the  Porte  was  menaced  by  the  Holy  Alliance — a 
league  against  the  Tnrks  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and 
formed  by  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Bepublio  of 
Venice,  and  it  was  resolved  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  accession  to  it 
of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  The  Yeuetians  were  induced  to  join  the 
League  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  former  possessions,  and  de- 
clared war  against  the  Sultan.  The  war  which  ensued  then,  called 
the  Holy  War,  lasted  till  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699.  Venice  in 
this  war  put  forth  a  strength  that  was  little  expected  from  that  de- 
clining State.  Many  thousand  Germans  were  enrolled  in  her  army, 
commanded  byMorosini,  and  by  Count  Ktinigsmark,  a  Swede. 

Thus  threatened  on  all  sides,  the  Porte  drew  near  again  to  the 
French  Cabinet,  overwhelmed  its  ambassador  with  honours  and  kind 
attentions,  satisfied  all  its  demands  concerning  commerce,  the  Holy 
Places,  the  missions ;  but  its  pride  hindered  it  from  soliciting  directly 
the  alliance  of  the  monarch  who  had  just  bombarded  Algiers  and 
Tripoli  ;  it  contented  itself  with  asking  his  mediation  to  obtain  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  still  under  the  illusions  of 
the  trace  of  Ratisbon,  desirous  of  inducing  Leopold  to  change  that 
trace  into  a  lasting  peace,  dare  not  manifest  his  sentiments  in  favour 
of  the  Tnrks,  and  he  contented  himself  with  exciting  the  Poles  to 
abandon  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  Hungarians  to  persist  in  their 
revolt.  The  result  of  these  errors  was  at  first  that  the  Ottomans, 
attacked  upon  all  their  frontiers,  experienced  nothing  save  defeats; 
the  consequence  was,  that  Louis  XIV.  commenced  the  war  when  his 
allies  of  the  East  were  unfortunate,  and  had  already  sued  for  peace 
to  Austria. 

The  Pnke  of  Lorraine,  however,  invaded  Hungary,  the  Venetians 
attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  Sobieski  menaoed  Moldavia. 
In  order  to  resiat  this  triple  attack,  the  Divan  placed  on  foot  three 
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The  Bnke  of  Lorrune  seized  apon  Wissegred,  and,  some  dajs  after, 
upon  Waitsen,  as  the  reeult  of  a  brilliant  victory  ;  Peath  capitnlated. 
The  Tnrkii,  defeated  a  second  time  near  Saint  Andre,  retired  to  Bnda. 
That  city,  heroically  defended  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  arrested  the  march 
of  the  ImperialiBts.  The  besieged  attributed  their  deliverance  to  a 
miracle :  twice  they  thought  they  saw  the  Prophet  hovering,  at  the 
hoar  of  piayer,  above  their  ramparts.  During  the  siege,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  defeated  the  Seraskier  Suleiman  Pacha;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Generala  Traattmansdorf  and  Leslie,  conqoerora  of 
the  pachas  of  Bosniaand  Gradiska,  captured,  in  Croatia,  Veroviz  and 
some  other  fortresses  (1663). 

The  following  year,  the  Tarks  retook  Waitzen ;  bat  they  foiled 
before  Baab  and  Wissc^^rad ;  Ismail  Pacha,  beyierbey  of  Boamelia, 
retired  before  General  Hansler.  In  the  campaign  of  1685,  the  Dnke 
of  Lorraine  besieged  NenhEeasel,  and  carried  it  by  aasanlt,  after 
having  raised  the  blockade  of  the  fortreBS  of  Gran,  whilst  the  Count 
of  Herberst«in  devastated  the  territory  of  Licca,  Corbavie,  the  valley 
of  Udwina,  and  that  Leslie  burned  Esaek ;  lastly,  the  Tnrks  aban- 
doned the  towns  of  Waitzen  and  Novigrad,  and  Tekeli  fell  back 
before  Geneial  Schnltz,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Yizier,  con- 
fined in  the  Seven  Towers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Venetians  made  some  progress.  The  Proveditore 
Pietro  Valiero  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sign  ;  hnt  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  the  Morea  rose, 
joined  their  arms  to  those  of  the  Bepnblic,  defeated  their  beys,  and 
sent  their  heads  to  Venice.  The  islajids  of  St.  Manra  and  Frevisa 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Christians.  In  1685,  Moroaini  invest«d 
Coron  and  seized  npon  it,  after  having  beaten  the  troops  that  had 
come  to  sncconr  that  place.  He  sent  to  the  Senate  a  standard 
and  two  horse-tails,  which  were  suspended  as  a  trophy  in  a  church  at 
Venice.  With  the  aid  of  the  Kainotes  he  took  Zemata,  Galamata, 
and  other  fortresses  ;  then,  quilting  the  Uorea,  he  made  a  descent  into 
Albania.  Koeuigsmark  nnited  with  him,  the  following  year,  in  oon- 
qnering  a  great  portion  of  Greece.  They  both  took  Navarino,  Modon, 
N'apoli  de  Bomania,  Arcadia,  Patt-as,  Lepbnto,  Corintlt,  Misitra, 
Athens,  Ac.  The  marble  lions,  vrhich  seemed  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  the  Pirtens,  were  sent  to  Venice  and  placed  before  the  gates  of  the 
Arsenal.  The  grateful  Bepnblic  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  gi-eat  hall 
of  the  Dc^'s  ^ace  the  bust  of  Morosini  with  this  inscription;  The 
Senate  to  iSorotim,  th«  Peloponenarch,  from  the  Life  (1686). 

The  war  was  pushed  with  little  vigour  on  the  side  of  Poland, 
Sobieski  tried  in  vain  to  draw  into  his  ^liance  Conetantin  Cantemir, 
Voivode  of  Moldavia;  he  was  conquered  by  that  prince  near  Bojau. 
The  Seraskier  Suleiman  Facha  having  obtained  some  other  successes, 
Mahomet  IV.  confided  to  him  the  seals  of  the  Empire. 

Baised  to  the  Grand  Yizierate,  Suleiman  did  not  realize  the  hopes 
of  the  Ottomans.  He  showed  much  activity,  but  he  had  not  the 
talent  necessary  in  order  to  struggle  against  the  Dnke  of  Lorraine. 
That  illnstriouB  general  commanded  an  amy  of  90,000  men.     All 
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Europe  was  represented  in  his  camp  by  offloera  who  wielied  to  train 
in  his  school,  and  who  thought  it  an  hononr  to  fight  under  the  com- 
mand of  each  a  maeter  against  the  barbarians ;  German,  French, 
English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  nobles  were  to  be  seen  aronnd  him. 
He  befc&n  the  siege  of  Bnda  on  the  ISth  of  June,  1686  ;  the  Goyer. 
nor,  Abdi  Paitha,  refused  to  capitulate,  and  conrageonsly  sustained 
two  formidable  assaults ;  bat,  in  a  third  attack,  he  perished  npon  the 
breach  with  more  than  4,000  men,  and  the  Imperialists,  penetrating 
into  the  town,  enveloped  it  in  blood  and  fire  (Sept.  2).  Bnda,  the 
capital  of  Hungary,  had  belonged  to  the  Turks  during  forty-five 
years  :  it  was  the  ranipart  of  Idamism,  the  pivot  of  the  Holy  War, 
the  key  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  capture  of  that  city  involved 
the  surrender  of  a  great  number  of  other  places.  Suleiman  Pacha 
established  his  winter  quarters  at  Belgrade,  and  tried  to  negotiate  a 
tmoe  ;  he  soon  recognized  that  peace  was  not  possible,  save  on  dis- 
honourable conditions,  and  redoubled  his  enei^iee  to  recommence  the 
campaign.  The  Sultan  imposed  forced  contributions  throughout  the 
Empire,  and,  by  way  of  example,  gave  500  purses  out  of  his  own 
private  treasure,  The  Viiier,  having  assembled  60,000  men  and  70 
pieces  of  cannon,  encountered  the  Christian  army  near  Mohacs ;  a 
great  battle  took  place  in  that  locality,  already  celebrated  by  the 
disaster  of  the  Hungarians  ;  but,  this  time,  the  Ottomans  succumbed ; 
they  lost  20,000  men  vrith  their  artillery  and  baggage  (Aug.  4, 1687). 
The  reduction  of  Transylvania  completed  the  measure  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine's  glory  and  the  discouragement  of  the  Turks  ;  they  then 
abandoned  Essek,  Vaipo,  and  fourteen  strongholds  in  Bclavonia, 
Palota  in  Lower  Hungary,  and  several  placed  in  Croatia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bnasiana  attacked  the  Tartars,  and  the 
King  of  Poland  invaded  Moldavia :  he  put  it  to  pillage,  and  wa« 
only  driven  out  of  it  by  famine.  The  following  year  ne  besieged 
Eaminiec ;  but,  the  Turks  and  Tartars  arriving  with  superior  forces, 
he  was  constrained  to  retire. 

The  French  ambassador,  GullleiagnoB,  having  died  in  1685,  had 
for  successor  Qirardin,  who  died  in  1686.  To  Girardin  sncceoded 
Chateannenf,  who  had  instruotiona  to  instigate  the  Porte  to  con- 
tinue the  war  against  Austria,  and  to  make  peace  with  Poland.  The 
Poles  slackened,  in  fact,  hostilities ;  but  the  moral  support,  given  by 
Louis  XIV,  to  Mfliiomet  TV.  did  not  suffice  to  arrest  the  invasions 
of  the  Imperialists  :  against  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  the  Ottomans  had 
need  of  effective  and  real  succour ;  Louis,  whom  the  league  of  Augs- 
bonrg  already  threatened,  did  not  know  the  proper  moment  at  which 
to  begin  an  inevitable  war,  and  gave  the  Anstrians  time  to  consum- 
mate the  defeat  of  the  Turks.  If  he  had  drawn  upon  the  Rhine  the 
forces  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  saved  by  Uiat 
diversion,  might  have  sustained  the  struggle  with  advantage ; 
reduced  to  his  own  resources,  the  Sultan  experienced  nothing  but 
reverses ;  and  the  reverses,  joining  themselves  to  famine,  bixiught 
sedition  in  their  train.  Tnrkey,  raised  up  again  momentarily  from 
her  decadence  by  the  Knprulis,  saw  a  renewal,  inwardly,  of  the 
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deplorable  ezcesses  of  military  anarohy,  '^rhen  ehe  had  lost  outwardly 
the  prestige  of  her  anus,  and  that,  not  being  strong  enoagh  to 
reeiat  alone  her  enemies,  she  waited  in  vain  for  the  support  of 
France. 

After  tlie  nnfortimato  HnngaHan  expedition,  the  JanisBaries  and 
the  Sipabis  mntinied  againat  the  Grand  Vizier,  Snieiman  Paclia,  who 
tried  to  appease  them  hy  offering  them  money  and  provieionB ;  but  bis 
weakness  encouraged  the  revolt ;  he  was  snmmoned  to  give  op  the 
standard  and  the  seals.  To  escape  himself  from  that  ontbnrst  of 
violence,  he  secretly  reached  Pet^rwardein,  and  thence  he  reMured 
to  Belgrade.  After  bis  flight,  the  Boldiers  elected  a  Oiand  vizier 
and  addressed  to  the  Saltan  a  solemn  petition  against  Snieiman; 
Uahomet,  terrified,  granted  their  demands  and  sent  them  the  bead 
of  his  old  Minister.  Bat  the  soldiery,  once  set  in  motion,  could  not 
longer  be  stopped ;  it  ntarched  apon  Constantinople  to  depose  the 
Saltan  himself.     Everything  was  to  be  feared  from  its  fury.     The 


Kaimacan  Kupmli  Unstapha  sacrificed  the  Emperor  to  save  the 
Empire.  He  signified  to  the  Saltan,  by  the  nlemas,  the  will  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  army,     "  Let  the  will  of  Allah  be  accomplished  !" 


said  the  dethroned  monarch,  and,  satisfied  with  preserving  his  life, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  np  in  the  Seraglio,  whence  they  drew 
forth  his  brother  to  sncceed  him  (November  8, 16S7).  Mahomet  IT. 
died  disr^arded  five  years  afterwards. 


6.  Soliman  II. — Continuation  of  the  War. — Vvtierate  of 
Ki^>rvli  Muetapha. 

Soliman  H.  had  lived  dnring  forty-six  years  in  the  most  absolute 
secInsiDn,  wholly  devoted  to  the  stndy  of  law  and  religion.  The 
news  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  stmck  him  with  terror,  "  In 
the  name  of  the  immortal  Creator,"  he  exclaimed,  "wherefore  come 
yon  thns  to  disturb  my  tranquillity  P  Leave  me,  I  conjure  you,  to 
pass  in  peace  in  m.y  retirement  the  short  span  of  life  remaining  to 
me ;  I  vras  bom  only  to  meditate  upon  what  concerns  the  life 
eternal."  It  was  repre6ent«d  to  him  that  the  determination  of  the 
viziers,  the  nlemas,  the  army,  and  the  people  could  not  be  revoked ; 
that  to  remit  the  sovereign  power  to  the  bands  of  Mahomet  would  be 
to  expose  the  State  to  the  greatest  peril.  "  I  would  fain  resign  it- 
self to  the  necessity,  but  I  dread  my  brother,"  was  his  reply.  He 
was  dn^^ed  almost  hj  main  force  from  his  apartment  as  far  as  the 
throne-room.  There  he  looked  aronnd  on  all  sides,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  and  muttering  that  the  sight  of  his  hrother  would  be 
enough  to  cause  death.  At  length,  after  having  undergone  pari- 
fication,  he  consented  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  nlemas  and  the 
great  dignitaries. 

This  revolution  bad  scarcely  been  completed,  when  the  Grand 
Tizier  Siawusch  entered  Constantinople  at  the  head^of  the  rebel- 
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lions  soldiery,  for  the  revolt  bad  not  j^t  been  appeased.  The  Janis- 
saries and  Sipahis  indeed  became  now  more  turbnlent  than  ever. 
Tbej  demanded  that  the  donative  nsnal  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
Sultan  should  be  inci«aaed,  and  that  all  snoh  Ministers  and  placemen 
as  they  disapproved  of  should  be  banished.  Soliman  ordered  the 
aocession  donative  to  be  distribnted  amongst  them,  and  appointed 
two  chiefs  of  the  rebels  to  tile  govemmente  of  Bonmelia  and  Djeddft. 
That  was  Gert«e  not  the  way  to  establish  order.  Some  of  the  visiers 
having  attempted  to  resist  their  demands,  a  fearful  riot  enaned,  the 
Sipabis  and  Janigsaries  massacred  their  agaa,  the  palaces  of  all  the 
ministeiti  were  stormed,  plundered,  and  bnmt ;  and  even  the  Orand 
Yizier  Siawnsch  himself  fell  by  the  hands  of  those  who  had  electod 
him.  He  defended  himself  for  awhile  with  the  utmost  energy,  but 
snccumbed  at  last  to  numbers,  his  body  being  torn  into  shreds.  The 
assassins  then  penetratod  within  the  haivm  of  the  slain  vizier,  seized 
his  wife  and  sistor,  ont  off  their  noses,  hands  and  feet,  and  after- 
wards dragged  them  naked  through  the  streets.  Their  slaves 
Buffered  similar  treatment  at  the  bands  of  the  brutal  soldiery. 
Aftor  these  horrible  exploits,  the  rebels  spread  themselves  through 
every  quarter  of  Constantinople,  massacring  and  pillaging  as  they 
went.  To  arrest  their  fniy,  the  ulema  plsuited  the  sacred  standard 
of  the  Prophet  at  the  Seraglio  gate,  and  called  npon  all  faitbfal 
Hnssnlmans  to  aid  them  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  The 
Janissaries  and  Sipahis  were  only  thus  at  length  controlled  l:^  the 
people  rising  f^inst  them  (February,  1688),  and  order  was  gradually 
restored  by  the  confinement  of  the  soldiery  to  their  barracks. 

All  those  revolts  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  Anstriana  The  aged 
Ismael  Pacha  was  now  entrusted  with  the  seals  of  the  £mpire,  and 
with  the  conduct  of  a  war  which  seemed  to  menace  the  Osmanli 
Empire  with  deetruction ;  for  the  campaign  of  1688  was  still  more 
disastrous  to  the  Turks  than  the  preceding  one.  In  Hungary,  Caraffa 
Bubdned  Erlau,  Lippa  and  Munkacs,  valiantly  defended  by  the.  wife 
of  Tekeli ;  in  Bosnia,  Oradiska  was  abandoned  by  its  garrieon  ; 
Comaro  took  Knin  in  Dalmatia,  and  Morosini  seined  upon  Tbebes- 
Tbe  following  year,  the  Ottomans,  overcome  by  Teterani  and  by  the 
Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  further  lost  several  important  places  in 
Hungary,  Sclavonia  and  Bosnia  ;  Belgrade  surrendered  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  But,  in  Greece,  Morosini  failed  before  Salonica  and 
before  Negropont,  this  last  siege  costing  him  a  third  of  his  army ; 
the  plagae  ravaged  the  camp  of  the  Venetians  and  carried  off  Count 
Ecenigsmark.  On  the  side  of  Poland,  the  Tartars  obtained  some 
enocesses;  they  devastated  Volhynia,  revictnalled  Kaminiec,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Lemberg. 

These  latter  advantages  were  far  from  compensating  the  reveroea 
experienced  by  the  Kussnlmans  in  the  vijley  of  the  Danube. 
Humbled  by  these  reverses,  the  Porto,  for  the  first  time,  resolved  to 
negotiate,  and  was  disposed  to  make  very  ample  concessions.  The 
Emperor,  elated  by  his  successes  against  the  Turks,  dreamt  of 
nothing  less  than  putting  an  end  to  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Enropa 
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and  Affecting  the  nnion  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  Chnrcbee.  The 
Porte  accredited  to  the  Emperor  Zalfikar  Effendi  and  the  Greek 
MaTTocordato.  Ten  months  passed  in  discnesionB  withont  result : 
Anstria,  Venice,  and  Poland  proposed  inadmissible  conditions. 
" However,"  says  Cant«mir,  "the  Tnrlcs  woald  have  accepted  the 
peace,  even  at  that  price,  if  the  very  Chmtian  snn  had  not  commn- 
nicated  a  ray  of  its  light  to  the  pale  crescent  already  on  the  eve  of 
waning,  and  had  not  prevented,  by  the  diversion  of  itA  arms,  the 
ohacnrity  which  the  German  troops  were  abont  to  spread  there. 
Then  the  King  of  France  declared  war  against  the  Emperor,  and 
cansed  to  be  recalled  to  the  Bhine  the  forces  that  were  trinmphing 
on  the  Dannbe,  However,  not  wishing  t«  draw  apon  himself  all  the 
weight  of  the  war,  he  made  the  Saltan  nnderetand,  by  hia  ambassa- 
dor the  Uarqnis  de  Chateaonenf,  that  he  had  400,000  men  ready  to 
enter  into  action,  and  that,  the  year  following,  he  would  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  Germany." 

Hostilities  recommenced ;  bnt  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  were  con- 
dncted  by  an  incapable  Yizier,  Mnstapha  of  Bodosto,  and  the  Torks 
experienced  nothing  bnt  defeats  ;  they  were  beaten  at  Eostanitza  in 
Croatia,  at  Balondjina  in  Servia,  lastly  at  NiBsa.  That  place  was 
taken,  with  Widdin  and  several  other  towns.  The  Impenalists  ex- 
cited Servia  to  insnrrection,  on  one  side  they  descended  npon  Uskionp, 
menacing  Macedonia ;  on  another  side  they  attacked  the  defile  of 
Dragoman,  in  which  they  were  repnised.  "  Tetone  more  campaign," 
said  a  Knpmli,  "  and  the  enemy  will  encamp  onder  the  walla  of 
Constantinople."  These  reverses,  it  is  tme,  were  compensated  by 
some  advantages  against  other  enemies  :  thns  the  Tartars  defeated 
the  Rnsdan  General  Qalitzin  ;  the  Poles  were  repnleed  from  Kaminiec, 
and  Morosini  changed  into  a  blockade  the  siege  of  Malvoisia.  In 
spite  of  these  snccesses,  the  Empire  seemed  threatened  with  min  ;  a 
solemn  divan,  held  at  Adrianople,  resolved  to  confide  the  salvation  of 
it  to  a  third  Knpmli. 

Knprali  Mnstapha  showed  himself  worthy  of  bearing  the  name 
ihat  his  father  Mahomet  Knprali  and  his  brother  Ahmed  Knpmli 
had  made  illnstrions.  The  Germans  were  almost  masters  of  the 
rentes  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Venetians  dominated  in  Greece. 
To  the  coalesced  Christians  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  only  wom-ont 
troops  to  oppose ;  money  was  wanting  for  the  victualling  and  pay, 
notwithatandingthe  increase  of  taxation;  disorder  reigned  everywhere, 
in  the  administration  as  in  the  army.  The  Giand  Vizier  nndertook 
a  general  reform,  and  accomplished  it  in  a  very  short  time  withont 
having  reconree  to  the  terrible  means  his  father  had  employed. 

He  begui  by  filling  the  treaanry  chests,  in  order  to  seonre  the 
obedience  of  the  soldiers  and  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  war. 
"Before  entering  into  action,"  says  Cantemir,  "Knpmli  thonght 
that  it  was  advisable  to  take  a  review  of  the  finances,  desiring  only 
to  pour  into  the  Sultan's  coffers  money  legitimately  raised  from  the 
people.  He  found  the  finances  in  as  mnch  confusion  as  were  other 
matters ;  for,  in  time  of  peace,  the  viziers  and  great  fnnctionariea 
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Bqnanderad  tree«tire  reckleesl; ;  they  gave,  or  rather  sold,  to  Home 
exemption  from  tribute,  and  they  taxed  others  beyond  their  means. 
In  time  of  war,  the  defterdars  practiHed  extortion,  and  invented  a 
tboasand  onerous  systems  of  raising  money  ;  the  people  were  racked 
in  ao  many  ways  that  a  choms  of  mnrmnrs  arose  against  those  ini- 
qnitona  oppressions  which  cried  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  The 
Vizier  applied  himself,  therefore,  wholly  to  reform  snch  abuses.  He 
csnsed  to  be  returned  into  the  treasury  all  the  enms  that  had  been 
diverted  by  his  predecessore,  by  the  pachas,  by  the  clerks  or  farmers 
of  taxes  ;  lastly,  he  made  new  regulations  for  the  levy  of  imposts,  in 
order  to  establish  a  kind  of  eqnality  between  those  taxed.  He  ordered 
that  the  Eharadj  shonld  have  three  classes  :  those  among  the  rich 
were  taxed  at  ten  leoninee  a  head  ;  those  of  lower  condition  at  six ; 
those  of  the  lowest  at  three.  He  caused  to  be  restored  to  the  treasury 
the  foundations  or  depdts  of  money  that  devotion  had  formerly  be- 
queathed to  the  mosques.  The  Mufti  regarded  that  usurpation  as 
sacrilege ;  he  replied  that  the  wealth  destined  to  religious  uses  ought 
to  be  employed  in  wars  of  religion ;  that  such  was  their  true  applica- 
tion, and  that  the  interest  of  Mnssulmana  demanded  that  it  should 
be  made  use  of  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  defended  the 
sacred  edifices,  rather  than  to  nourish  enemies  and  robbers."  At  the 
same  time,  Kupruli  regulated  the  monetary  circulation  ;  he  caused 
the  superfluous  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  Seraglio  to  be  melted, 
and  generously  gave  to  the  State  all  his  own  plate,  which  he  replaced 
by  vessels  of  copper, 

When  he  had,  by  all  these  measures,  secured  the  payment  of  the 
troops,  he  addressed  them  in  a  firman  calcnlated  to  raise  the  conrage 
of  the  most  disheartened.  "  Since  it  has  pleased  His  Highness  to 
honour  me  vrith  the  dignity  of  Vizier,  I  have  resolved  to  confide," 
said  •he,  "  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Germans  only  to 
myself.  I  declare  that  I  will  not  receive  any  soldier  enrolled  by 
force ;  the  service  ought  to  be  undertaken  of  good-will ;  it  is  good- 
will alone  that  God  regards,  and  it  is  more  meritorious  than  actions. 
But  I  must  place  before  the  eyes  of  all  followers  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  the  obligation  of  the  precepts  of  God  and  His  Prophet,  which 
command  that  martyrdom  should  not  be  shunned,  and  success  not 
despaired  of  when  arms  are  taken  up  for  defence  of  the  law,  and 
for  the  extirpation  of  infidels.  Thus  every  Mussulman  who  believes 
himself  bound  by  conscience  to  follow  that  law  has  only  to  come  and 
enrol  himself,  if  he  is  resolved  to  snfier  all  things  for  hie  faith.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  who  doubts  or  fears  to  expose  himself  to  martyr- 
dom, or  even  who  has  indispensable  affaire  which  may  excuse  him  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  latter,  I  say,  may  in  all  liberty  remain  at  home; 
there,  living  inoffensively,  he  will  render  himself  equally  agreeable  to 
God,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  by  his  prayers  the  success  of  the  Im- 
perial arms ;  and,  when  even  he  may  be  of  the  military  profession, 
not  only  he  shall  neither  be  sought  for  nor  punished,  but  even  the 
Sultan  will  yet  extend  to  him  bis  favour,  and  he  will  receive  bis  pay, 
as  if  he  was  in  the  army." 
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This  fimum  prodnoed  all  the  effect  that  the  Grand  Yizier  had  ex- 
pected from  it  t  it  aroneed  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  especially  in 
Asia.  The  Mnasnlmans  aasembled  in  crovrdt),  stimnlated  at  once  by 
the  point  of  hononr  and  by  tbe  religions  sentiment :  no  one  desired 
to  be  looked  npon  as  a  coward  or  an  infidel,  and  Eupmli  had  very 
soon  an  army  more  nnmerons  than  those  which  his  predeceaeors  had 
collected  by  dint  of  threats  and  severity. 

Whilst  appealing  to  the  religions  sentiments  of  tbe  Massnlmnns, 
Enpmli  treated  the  Christian  subjects  with  mach  hnmanity.  By 
his  niiami-dschedid  (new  r^nlation),  be  expressly  forbade  all  vio- 
lence towards  them,  and  ordered  that  tbe  troops  traversing  the 
Christian  provinces  shonld  pay  for  ^sin  and  all  provisions  in  ready 
mcmej,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  tuways  by  consent  of  tbe  vendor. 
The  Christian  historian  Cantemir,  who  was  almost  bis  contemporary, 
remarked  in  him  a  surprising  degree  of  equity  and  wisdom  which 
made  him  look  npon  all  tbe  subjects  of  tbe  Saltan  "  with  impartiality 
and  witbont  regard  to  difference  of  religion."  Thos  be  granted  to 
tbe  Christians  of  Constantinople  permission  to  rebnild  their  ancient 
chnrches.  Some  conntry  folk  having  preferred  a  similar  reqnest  to 
him,  be  hastened  to  sign  their  memorial.  The  ofGcer  charged  with 
the  drawing  np  of  the  firman,  making  nse  of  tbe  old  form,  specified 
ihat  the  chnrch  sboold  be  restored  with  tbe  same  wood,  stones  and 
lime  of  the  ancient  building.  "  They  are  fools  who  invented  that 
formnla,"  exclaimed  Kapmli,  "  and  greater  fools  still  are  they  who 
follow  it !  These  people  desire  to  repair  their  temple ;  if  it  is  bo 
dilapidated  that  to  repair  it  is  impossible,  let  tbem  bnild  a  new  one. 
All  that  we  need  care  abont  is,  that  tbey  do  it  at  their  own  expense, 
and  not  with  money  of  the  Mnsanlmans ;  and  provided  that  they 
|My  their  tribute  r^nlarly,  the  rest  does  not  concern  na.''  Tbns  the 
Qreeks  often  remarked,  "Knprali  has  bnilt  more  chnrches  than 
Jnstinian." 

The  Grand  Visier  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
condition  of  the  rayabs  by  protecting  them  against  the  violence  and 
&naticism  of  the  OttonianB ;  he  was  tbe  first  statesman  in  Turkey 
who  had  laid  down  tbe  principle  of  free  trade  and  tbe  suppression 
of  all  prohibitive  measures.  When  be  was  advised  to  r^ulate  sales 
and  purchases  he  replied  :  "  The  Koran  contains  nothing  thereon ; 
sale  and  purchase  ought  to  be  left  to  the  free  will  of  both  parties." 
That  wise  policy  was  especially  profitable  to  the  Christians  and  to 
the  Jews,  to  whom  tbe  Turks  al»ndoned  almost  wholly  tbe  concerns 
and  benefits  of  commerce.  Judicial  reform  was  not  less  useful  to  the 
rayabs.  "  Justice,"  says  an  historian,  "  was  nearly  everywhere  venal ; 
false  testimony  was  in  some  sort  publicly  authorized.  Tbe  Grand 
Vizier  discharged  those  who  were  weighted  by  bad  practices,  and 
without  regard  of  persons  he  set  tbe  law  again  everywhere  into 
vigorous  action ;  and  he  was  soon  able  to  say  with  a  legitimate  pride  : 
'  See  what  tolerance  produces  I  I  have  augmented  tbe  power  of  the 
Padischah,  and  I  have  caused  his  government  to  be  blessed  by  people 
who  detested  it.' " 
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His  humanity  preserved  the  Morea  to  the  Empire,  and  contribated, 
more  than  the  force  of  arms,  to  bring  back  that  province  into  obe- 
dience. He  appointed  a  Q-reek,  Liberins  Geratchari,  prince  of  the 
Hainotes.  That  which  ni^ed  him  to  this  nomination  was  the  example 
of  Koldavia,  where  the  Turks  had  not  had  the  andermoBt  part  ae  in 
the  other  provinces  ;  a  palpable  proof  that  a  Christian  governor  was 
more  fitting  than  a  Massnlman  to  keep  to  their  allegiance  a  people  of 
the  same  religion  aa  himself.  Besides  that,  Liberias  had  made  him- 
self acceptable  to  him  hj  another  argument :  he  had  depicted  the 
Venetians  as  tjrante  of  the  faith,  affirming  that  t^eir  zeal  to  impose 
the  Bomish  religion  npnn  the  Oreeks  of  the  Uorea  made  them  long 
for  Ottoman  domination;  a  prince  of  the  Greek  church  conld  not 
therefore  fail  to  bring  them,  back  to  submission.*  In  fact,  irritated 
by  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  and  influenced  by  the  amenity 
of  the  Grand  Yizier,  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  of  Attica 
abandoned  the  party  of  the  Venetians,  which  they  had  at  first  warmly 
embraced;  the  Mainotesof  themselves  retnnted  under  the  domination 
of  the  Porte. 

To  the  successes  obtained  in  Greece  by  a  conciliating  policy  Kup- 
ruli  If  ustapha  knew  how  to  add  other  victories,  more  disputed,  more 
costly,  and  not  less  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  Whilst 
the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  Selim  Gherai,  checked  the  insurrection  of 
the  Serbs  and  defeated,  in  the  plains  of  Kossovo,  a  corps  of  the 
Christian  army,  he  himself  captured  from  the  Imperialists  Dragoman, 
Nisea,  Widdin,  Semendria,  and  lastly  Belgrade,  after  twelve  days  of 
siege.  Meanwhile  Tekeli,  aided  by  the  Voivode  of  Wallachia,  entered 
Transylvania  by  the  defile  of  Tcersbonrg,  destroyed  near  Zemoscht  a 
corps  of  the  German  army,  and  took  prisoner  General  Hausler ;  in 
recompense,  he  was  named  Prince  of  Transylvania. 

The  Ottoman  arms  were  leas  fortunate  against  the  Venetians,  who, 
in  Dalmatia,  seized  upon  Valona,  and,  in  the  Morea,  on  Napoli  da 
Halvoisia ;  the  Turks,  nevertheless,  took  their  revenge  npon  t^  field 
of  battle,  and  made  3,700  prisoners,  whom  they  slaughtered  (1690). 
A  few  months  afterwards  Soliman  II.  died  (June  23,  1691),  aud  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Achmet  II. 


7,  Reigns  of  Achmet  II.  and  Muilapha  II, — Peace  of  Oarlountz. 

The  new  reign  was  disastronsly  inangurated  by  a  sanguinary  defeat 
and  by  the  death  of  the  great  man  who  governed  the  Empire.  Kup< 
ruli  Mustapha  met  the  Imperial  army,  commanded  by  the  Margrave 
of  Baden,  near  Salankemen,  the  19th  of  August,  1691.  The  Turks 
were  completely  defeated ;  28,000  perished ;  amongst  the  dead  was 
the  Grand  Vizier.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Supmli,  of  that 
intelligent,  courageous  and  humane  statesman  who  was  regretted 
alike  by  rayahs  aud  Turks ;  the  people  preserved  his  memory  nnder 
the  title  of  Knpruli  the  Virtiioiu. 

I.  iv.  p.  26. 
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After  hie  death,  tlie  Div&n,  discouraged,  listened  to  the  propositioiiB 
of  the  Enf^lish  and  Dntch  ambassadors,  who  offered  their  mediation 
between  the  belligerent  Powers.  Knpmli,  without  acceding  to  the 
demands  of  Lonis  XIY.,  who  was  desirona  that  they  sbonld  not 
acknowledge  William  of  Orange  as  King  of  England,  had  followed 
agiiinst  the  Hoose  of  Anstria  t^e  iitspiration  of  the  CoartoC  France. 
The  English  influence  prevailed  with  the  new  Grand  Vizier,  Ali 
Paoha;  bat  Austria  set  forth  claims  so  -exorbitant,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  capture  of  Qrosswardein  bj  the  Imperialists,  the  attempts  to 
make  peaoe  failed  completely.  In  1692  and  in  1693  the  war  was 
confined  to  the  revictnalling  of  Belgrade,  to  slight  skirmishes  ia 
Dalmatia,  and  incnrsions  of  the  Tartars  into  Poland.  The  following 
campaign  was  more  serious  :  the  Tnrka  in  vain  besieged  Peterwardein ; 
tiiey  experienced  some  checks  in  Poland  and  Dalmatia  ;  in  the  Archi- 
pelago the  Venetians  seized  npon  the  island  of  Chios  (1694).  A 
short  time  afterwards  Achmet  II.  died  (Febmary  6,  1695). 

His  snccesioT,  Mnstapha  II.,  an  energetic  prince,  announced,  at 
Bis  accession,  bis  intention  of  governing  by  himself  and  of  pushing 
the  war  vigorously.  Having  determined  to  take  command  of  his 
armies,  he  crossed  the  Dannbe,  captared  several  places  and  began  hia 
career  by  a  coarse  of  victories.  In  Hunea^,  be  carried  by  assanlt 
Lippa  and  defeated  near  Imgos  General  Vetersni ;  the  Germans, 
taken  between  two  fires  b^  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  conld  not  stand 
long  against  very  superior  forces ;  Veterani  wounded,  was  taken  and 
beheaded  (September  22,  1695).  The  Tartars  invaded  Poland,  and 
only  stopped  their  march  when  under  the  walls  of  Lemberg.  The 
Ciar  Peter  I.  raised  the  siege  of  .Azof,  after  the  loss  of  30,(X>0  men. 
At  sea,  the  Ottomans,  under  the  leadership  of  Uezzomorto,  an  old 
Tunisian  pirate,  defeated  the  Venetian  fieet  in  two  battles  and  recon- 
quered the  island  of  Chios  (1695). 

The  success  of  that  campaign  revived  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Mns- 
Bnlmans.  Voluntary  gifts  provided  pay  for  the  army,  and  certain 
wealthy  persons  even  eqnipped  at  their  own  cost  a  body  of  troops. 
The  battle  of  Olasch  gained  by  tbe  Snltan,  the  incnrsions  of  the 
Tartan  in  Poland  after  the  'death  of  John  Sobieski,  tbe  checks  given 
to  the  Venetians  in  Dalmatia,  compensated  the  loss  of  Azof,  which 
the  CtaF  besieged  during  two  months  with  60,000  regular  troops 
and  clouds  of  Kalmucks  and  Cossacks  (1696). 

But  in  the  following  year  fortune  changed  face.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  bred  in  the  school  of  the  Dake  of  Lorraine  in  the  Kun. 
garian  war,  was  placed  Inr  tbe  Emperor  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
army.  After  a  series  of  skilful  marches  and  countar-marches,  he 
fell  npon  the  Turks  at  tbe  fords  of  the  Theiss,  near  Zenta.  20,000 
Ottomans  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle ;  10,000  perished  in  the 
river  y  the  Grand  Vizier  was  slain,  and  tbe  Sultan  put  to  flight.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  conquerors  entered  Bosnia  (1697). 

The  Empire  was  in  great  peril,  and  it  was  once  more  a  Knpmli  who 
was  summoned  to  save  it.  Mnstapha  gave  tbe  standard  and  tbe  seals 
to  Kupmli  Hussein,  nephew  of  Kupruli  Mahomet.     The  new  Grand 
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Viaier,  by  clever  expedients,  provided  for  the  most  preasing  needs, 
and  the  Ottoman  army  being  enabled  to  pat  iteeU  ag&ia  in  motion, 
the  Anstriatts  reoroesed  the  Save  and  took  ]np  their  winter  qnartera 
in  Hnngaiy. 

Meanwhile  Lonis  XIT.,  eihansted  by  the  atmggle  which  he  had 
Boetained  against  one-half  of  Eni:ope,  was  at  that  moment  meditating 
the  desirableDBss  of  peace.  Of  this  he  apprised  the  Divan,  and 
offered  his  intervention  to  obtain  its  admission  to  the  negotiations 
he  was  about  to  open.  That  offer  met  with  a  decided  refnsal  from 
the  Snltan,  who  hoped  to  recover  the  provinces  which  he  had  lost 
dnring  the  war;  and,  moreover,  he  diatmatod  the  ambassador  who 
made  those  pt-opositions  on  the  part  of  France.  That  functionary 
was  U.  de  Feriol,  who  had  sncceeded  Ohateannenf.  Badly  instracted 
in  the  usages  of  the  Porte,  notwithstanding  the  seven  campaigns  he 
had  made  with  the  Tnrks,  he  had  offended  the  Ottoman  Court  by  his 
conceitedness  of  manner,  and  had  insetted  the  drand  Seignior  by 
presenting  himself  at  an  andienoe  wearing  a  sword  at  his  side. 

Thongh  Lonia  XIV.  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Byawyck  (1698),  yet 
he  now  advised  the  Divan  to  continne  the  war,  urging  that  the  peaoo 
which  he  had  jnst  conclnded  was  only  a  trace,  and  that  the 
approaching  demise  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  aboat  to  re-open  a 
Btrn^Ie  in  which  Frajice  woald  deploy  all  her  strength  against  the 
Honse  of  Austria.  The  Porte  was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  French  King,  whom  it  regarded  as  abandoned  by  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe.  It  hstened  to  the  solicitations  of  William  of  Onmge, 
who  won  over  by  dint  of  gold,  it  was  said,  the  members  of  the  Divan 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland ;  and,  finally,  it 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  Austria.  Louis  XIY.  remonstrated  with 
the  Divan  upon  the  error  it  was  about  to  commit :  representing  that 
"  Turkey  conqnered  could  only  obtain  peace  nnder  conditions  upon 
which  depended  its  very  existence ;  for  the  Tnrks,  in  all  their  wara 
with  the  Christians,  had  never  receded ;  and  should  they  now  do  ao, 
the  prestige  attached  'to  their  power  would  be  dissipated."  He 
therefore  advised  the  Porte  to  |)rolong  the  war  until  France  could 
take  ap  arms  again;  and  he  engaged  not  to  lay  them  down  until 
Turkey  had  recovered  Hungary  and  aU  her  lost  provinces.  But 
these  representations  of  the  great  monarch  were  transmitted  by 
Feriol,  a  man  in  whom  the  Divan  had  no  confidence,  and  even  re- 
garded as  imbecile ;  moreover,  the  ambassadors  of  William  had  made 
tiiemselves  masters  of  the  chief  ministera,  either  through  intrigue  or 
fear.  Louis  XIY.  was  answered  that  France  made  peace  at  her  own 
time  and  will,  and  that  the  Porte  would  do  the  same.  Thereupon 
n^otiations  were  opened  through  the  mediation  of  England  and 
Holland,  which  Feriol  tried  to  traverse.  "  He  set  every  engine  to 
work  to  that  end,"  says  Cantemir,  "  but  he  did  not  succeed.  The 
Divan  ended  even  by  inviting  him  not  to  give  himself  needless 
trouble ;  that  peace  was  determined  upon,  and  peace  would  be  made." 
And  it  was,  in  fact,  signed  at  OarlowifeE  (1699). 

By  that  Treaty,  Turkey  ceded  to  Leopold  Hungary  and  Tnmsyl- 
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Tania,  with  its  natural  bonndaries,  from  Podolia  to  Wallachia,  rft- 
Berring  onlj  the  territory  between  the  Theiea  and  the  Marosk.  In 
the  STrminm  a  conventional  line  was  traced,  marted  ont  by  a  seriea 
of  ditches  or  atakee,  from  the  conflnence  of  the  Theias  with  the 
Danube  to  the  month  of  the  Bosant  in  the  Save.  From  that  point 
the  course  of  the  Save  forms  a  Batumi  frontier,  continued  onwards 
Wthe  TJnna.  Poland  recovered  Kaminiec,  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine. 
BuBsia  retained  Azof.  Venice  oulj  gave  up  the  conquests  made  by 
her  to  the  north  of  tlie  Gmlf  of  Corinth,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Dalmatia;  she  evacuated  IJepanto,  bnt  only  after  destroying  its  for- 
tifications. All  the  tributes  paid  by  the  Christian  Powers  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte  were  abolished. 

The  loss  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  of  the  Morea,  Dalmatia, 
Podolia,  the  Ukraine  and  Azof,  was  the  first  li^reat  gap  made  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  From  that  moment  it  ceased  to  be  formidable  to 
Europe.  It  found  itself  mixed  up  in  all  the  affurs  of  the  West — 
that  Power  which  had  owed  its  greatness  to  its  isolation  ;  in  fine,  in- 
stead of  being  dominated  by  the  advice  of  its  old  and  close  ally,  it 
had  to  snbmit  to  the  influence  of  ambitions  neighbours  or  interested 
friends.  Ite  decadence  could  no  longer  be  arrested  ;  the  Roesiana, 
by  acquiring  an  entrance  to  the  southem  seas,  had  just  commenced 
their  European  existence. 

"  The  peace  of  Carlowitz,"  says  Hammer,  "  restrained  the  Turks, 
on  the  side  of  Poland  and  Hungatr,  within  the  limits  of  the  Dniester, 
the  Save,  and  the  Unna.  That  IVeaty  proclaimed  significantly  the 
decadence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which,  suspended  for  awhile  by 
the  iron  arm  of  Amurath  III.  and  the  sanguinary  remedies  of  the 
elder  Knpruli,  could  not  be  arrested  afterwards  ly  the  politic  wisdom 
of  the  Qrand  Tizier  of  the  latter's  family,  nor  hidden  from  the  e;es 
of  the  world  by  the  hosts  of  undisciplined  soldiers  thmet  forward 
Inr  the  Porte  in  it«  distress.  A  century  elapsed  between  the  submis- 
non  of  Hungary  to  TurkiBh  tyranny,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
nieami-dsehedid  (  '  equitable  reparation '  )  by  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Mustapha  Kupruli  for  the  relief  of  the  rayahs."  A  century  more 
passed  before  that  renovated  institution,  under  the  reign  of  Selim  III., 
was  vigorously  applied  on  a  more  extended  scale.  If  the  example  of 
the  third  Knprnli,  in  his  measures  of  humanity  on  behalf  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Empire,  had  been  followed  up  by  the  Grand 
Viziers,  his  successors;  if  the  system  of  equitable  reparation  which 
he  had  cooceiTed,  and  which  tended  to  restore  order  and  economy  in 
the  public  administration,  had  been  carried  into  effect,  the  existence 
of  Turkey  would  not  have  been  compromised.  At  the  present  day, 
by  the  irresistible  effect  of  time,  which  changes  all  things,  and  which 
inevitably  brings  about  eveiTwhere  progress  as  inevitable  as  necessary, 
the  Mahometan  dominator  has  no  other  alternative  than  of  renonn- 
cing  his  power  over  the  Christians,  or  of  exercising  it  with  more 
gentleness  and  moderation,  aocording  to  the  dictates  of  interest  and 
pmdence. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 
Fioii  tMM  Puoi  ov  Oauowtti  to  TBI  Fuoi  OF  FuuBowm  (lfl90-171S). 
1.  Adtninittratum  of  Kupruli  Huuein. — Sepotition  of 
Miutapha  II. 
Ik  the  new  sitnation  whicli  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  had  placed  the 
Ottoman  Empire,    Knprnli  Huasem,  snrnamed    the   Wite,    compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  reforms,  and  followed,   with  regard  to  the 
Chmtiaii  subjects,  the  example  of  Knprnli   the  Virtuout.      Immedi- 
ately after  the  signatnre  of  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  he  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Servia  and  the  Banat  exemption  from  the  capitation 
tax  for    the  current  year;    in  Ronmelia  he  forgave  the  rayahs  & 
million  and  a  half  of  contribntions  in  arreara ;  in  Syria  he  gave  them 
freedom  of  pastun^  for  their  fiocks. 

His  attention  was  not  confined  to  the  Christiaafl.  At  the  same 
time  tliat  he  strove  to  recall  faithful  Mnsealmans  to  the  study  and 
practioe  of  their  relinon,  whilst  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
Christians,  the  O-rand  v  izier  re-establiahed  order  in  the  finances) 
revised  the  mnster-rolls  of  the  Janiasariea,  provided  for  the  equip* 
ment  of  the  navy,  and  undertook,  sometimes  at  his  own  expense^ 
Bometinies  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  great  works  of  public  utility  i 
canalB,  bridges,  aqnedacts,  moeques,  schools,  markets,  barracks.  Ao.; 
the  strongholds  ot.  Belgrade,  Temeavar,  and  Nissa  were  also  put  into 
a  good  state  of  defence.  Knprnli  Hoaaein  was  a  generoos  and  mag- 
nanimons  man,  a  great  politician,  and  a  frieud  of  learned  men;  he 
was  prematurely  lost  to  the  Gmpire.  .Kevolta  which  were  quickly 
auppresaed,  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  Crimea,  having  troubled  the 
end  of  his  administration,  he  snconmbed  under  the  iotrignes  of  the 
mufti,  was  deposed  from  power,  and  died  a  few  days  after  his  dis- 
grace (September,  1702). 

After  the  death  of  Kupruli  the  disorders  reoommenoed.  His  suo- 
oesaor,  Dallaban  Pacha,  a  brutal  and  ferocious  Serb,  attempting  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  was  strangled.  The  next  Grand 
Vizier,  Nami.  a  partisan  of  peace,  endeavoured  to  finish  the  wt^k  of 
Knprnli  ;  but  he  displeased  the  ulema  and  the  Janissaries  ;  an  insur- 
rection broke  out;  the  troops  sent  to  repress  it  frateroised  with  the 
rebels.  The  Sultan  Mustapha  II.  was  deposed,  and  ceded  the  throne 
to  his  brother  Achmet  III.  (1703). 
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2.  Aekmet  III. — Diminution  of  French  influence. — OommencemeTii 
of  Russian  preteTisiont. — Charles  XII.  at  Bender. 

The  rdgn  of  Achmet  III.  (1703-1730)  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods.  OnriiiK  the  first  (1703-18)  power  passed  from  baud  to 
Aamd ;  the  Orand  Viziers  sacceeded  each  other  with  deplorable  rapi* 
dity ;  the  Ottoman  Empire,  after  a  few  years  of  repose,  became 
engaged  in  a  series  of  qaarrela  with  Russia,  Yeuioe,  and  Austria. 
The  second  is  wholly  oconpied  with  the  ministry  of  Ibrahim,  which 
also  gave  em.ployment  to  the  militajn''  activity  of  the  Turks,  but 
which  tnms  to  the  side  of  Persia,  and  seeks  for  enemies  more  easy 
to  conquer  than  the  Christinas. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  the  party  of  peace  had  prevailed  in 
the  Divan.  When  Lonis  XIV.  began  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Spanish  succession  he  gave  orders  to  Feriol  to  demosBtrato  to  the 
Porte  that  the  opportunity  was  decisive  for  avenging  itself  for  its 
past  defeats,  and  for  resuming  its  old  position ;  that  Spain  and  Italy 
having  fallen  to  the  House  of  Bonrbon,  doubled  the  advant^es  and 
resources  of  the  Freuch  alliance;  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  League  of  1665,  for  the  Yeoetians  and 
Poles  desired  to  remain  neutral ;  finally,  it  was  only  required  of  the 
Tnrks  that  they  should  enter  Hungary,  which  was  still  in  revolt, 
and  allow  the  Tartar  Ehan  to  attack  the  Russians.  But  the  sanguL. 
nary  troubles  which  marked  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Mnstapha  II. 
rendered  all  negotiation  at  first  impossible,  and,  when  they  were 
appeased,  tiie  Sultaa  Achmet,  immersed  in  the  pleasnres  of  the  Sera- 
Rlio,  ofastixmtoly  refused  to  miic  himself  up  in  a  war  in  which  he  saw 
Uiat  the  only  profit  to  be  derived  from  it  by  the  Tnrks  was  by  allow- 
ing the  infidels  to  slaughter  one  another.  When  France  experienced 
reverses  she  renewed  her  solicitationa  by  pointing  out  to  tbe  Divan 
the  danger  and  disgrace  of  its  absurd  repose.  It  was  altogether 
useless  :  the  bad  snccesa  attending  the  French  arms  proved  injurious 
to  her  representations,  and  the  overtnres  of  her  ambassador  were 
thwarted  victoriously  by  the  intrigues  and  money  of  England  and 
Holland. 

The  reeult  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Porto  was  at  first  that  France, 
constrained  to  distribute  widely  her  maritime  forces  for  the  defence 
of  the  numerous  possessions  of  Spain,  lost  her  sway  over  the  Medi- 
torranean,  where  she  allowed  England  to  establish  herself,  and  conse- 
quently saw  her  influence  in  the  East  shaken ;  afterwards  that 
Turkey,  already  divested  at  Carlowitz  of  the  pristine  terror  her  arms 
inspired,  continued  to  lose  in  peace  her  political  importance  ;  lastly, 
that,  during  that  kind  of  suspension  of  the  Turko-French  alliance, 
Russia  profited  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  all 
the  Western  Powers  were  engaged,  to  follow  up  her  projects  of  con- 
quest over  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Greek  Chnroh,  so  fatal  to  Europe  and  to  oiyilieation,  had  in 
ita  extreme  decrepitude  given  birth  to  a  last  and  pitiful  abortion  of 
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the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the  BrnsBian  Church,  which  scarcely  received 
in  birth  a  feeble  breath  of  evangelical  life,  and  which  never  availed 
itself  thereof  save  in  the  political  iiitereat«  of  the  temporal  power 
which  kept  it  in  servitude.  Its  pretension,  from  the  most  remote 
times,  was  to  renmte  to  her  all  the  nationn  which  held  her  creed ; 
therefore,  of  inheriting  the  religions  power  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
re-establishing  the  Eastern  Empire  to  the  profit  of  the  Czars  of 
Moscow.  Peter  the  Great  possessed  as  yet  only  a  barbarian  Stat«, 
without  porta,  armies,  or  finances;  he  had  before  him  Sweden, 
Poland,  Turkey,  which  interdicted  from  Bassia  a  Enropean  exis- 
tence ;  in  fine,  he  did  not  yet  hold  an  inch  of  gronnd  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Bhick  Sea.  He  was  already  intrigning  throughout  Oreece, 
stirring  up  the  peoples  of  Slav  race,  opposing  secretlv  the  inflnence 
of  France  over  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  nndermining  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Thus  the  Greeks,  who  had  preserved  in  slavery  all 
their  hatred  of  the  Latins,  tamed  themselves  hopefully  towards  the 
barbarians  of  the  North,  whom  they  regarded  thenceforward  as 
their  liberators,  from  whom  they  received  secret  presents,  and  whose 
agents  they  welcomed.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  the  English  historian, 
Bycaut,  who  wrote  in  1670,  "  hold  the  Muscovite  in  great  considera- 
tion, and  have  more  friendship  for  him  than  for  the  other  Christian 
princes',  they  commonly  call  him  their  Emperor  and  protector;  and, 
according  to  all  their  prophecies,  ancient  and  modem,  he  is  destined 
to  be  the  restorer  of  their  chnrch  and  of  their  freedom."  "  Tb^ 
flatter  themselves,"  says  Tonmefort,  who  travelled  in  the  Archipelago 
in  1700,  "  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mnscovy  will  some  day  extricate 
them  from  the  miseir  in  which  they  now  are,  and  that  he  will 
destroy  the  Empire  of  the  Turks,"  "  They  are  persuaded,"  says  the 
Jesuit  Sonciet,  missionary  at  Thessalonica  in  1708,  "  that  the  Czar 
will  deliver  them  one  day  from  the  domination  of  the  Ottomans." 

The  Porte  had  but  a  feeble  dread  of  the  Bnasians.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  deserts,  and  by  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  whose 
incnrsions  had  so  often  compelled  them  to  implore  peace  and  pay 
tributes.  It  had  not  comprehended  the  importance  of  the  alliance  of 
1685,  between  Bnssia  and  Anatria — an  alliance  sn^i^ested  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold  by  MontecucnlJi,  and  which,  for  the  first  time, 
caused  the  barbarians  of  the  North  to  enter  into  the  aSairs  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  It  was  only  humiliated  by  the  c^sion  of  Azof, 
which  unveiled,  however,  the  aspirations  of  the  Russians  with  r^ard 
to  the  Black  Sea.  After  the  peace,  the  Porte  did  not  disquiet  itself 
on  seeing  Peter  the  Great  extend  his  projects  upon  that  sea,  fortify 
Azof,  and  build  ships  there ;  attempt,  hy  an  establishment  at  Yoronez, 
to  pierce  the  barrier  which  the  Tartars  opposed  to  him  ;  it  even  su- 
pinely regarded  the  terrible  war  in  which  Charles  XII.  tried  to  stifle 
the  Muscovite  eagle  by  giving  a  new  life  to  Poland.  However,  it 
secretly  led  the  King  of  Sweden  to  hope  that  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 
would  march  to  his  assistance.  Beckoning  upon  that  futile  hope, 
Charles  XII.  adventured  into  the  interior  of  Russia  with  an  army  of 
16,000  men;  he  was  conquered  at  Pultowa  (1700),  sought  a  refuge 
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IB  Turkey,  eateblished  himself  »t  Bender,  and  from  thence  he  intrigued 
with  the  Divan  to  draw  Achmet  III.  into  the  war  againnt  Peter  I.  On 
bis  aide  the  Ciiar  complained  of  the  hospitality  accorded  to  his  enemy, 
and  demanded  the  extradition  of  Mazeppa,  hetman  of  the  CoBsacks, 
who  had  delivered  np  the  Ukraine  to  the  King  of  Swedoii.  The 
French  ambaseadore  joined  their  remonstrances  to  the  solicitations  of 
Charles  XII. ;  bnt  they  would  have  remained  without  result,  as  well 
R8  the  nt^^ency  of  the  Tartar  Khan,  if  the  embassy  of  the  Czar  had 
not  come  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  on  board  a  squadron  which  cast 
anchor  before  the  windows  of  the  Seraglio  !  Mussulman  pride  was 
irritated  at  the  appearance  of  infidels  in  the  seas  interdicted  to 
Christian  commerce,  and  regarded  as  eacred  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Oamanli     War  was  declared. 

3.  War  agaitut  Ruggia. — Peace  of  FaXkten. 
Peter  the  Great  appeared  at  first  sarprised  at  that  enei^tic  reso- 
Intion.  He  reokoned  upon  the  artifices  of  Tolstoi,  his  ambassador, 
upon  the  corruption  of  the  Viziers,  upon  the  dilatorineas  of  the  Divan, 
and  the  weakness  of  Achmet  III.  But,  in  reality,  he  had  only  been 
anticipated,  as,  for  some  time  past,  he  had  taken  measures  to  begin 
the  war  and  to  secure  to  himHetf  partisans  in  the  States  of  the  Grand 
Seignior.  His  emissaries,  traversing  secretly  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  excited  everywhere  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  The  hospodars 
whom  the  Porte  had  nominated  to  administer  those  provinces  were 
Bold  to  Bnssia.  Immediately  after  the  rapture  there  appeared  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Czar,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Moldo-Wallachians 
the  exclusive  ezerciee  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  enfranchisement 
from  Turkish  domination.*  Finally,  a  bishop,  the  chief  agent  of 
these  intrigues,  was  seen  at  Jerusalem  circnlatiiig  a  report  that  a  pro- 
phecy bad  been  found  within  the  tomb  of  Constantine,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Turks  would  be  driven  ont  of  Europe  by  the 
Russian  nation.  Peter  I.,  reckoning  upon  the  revolt  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Greek  religion,  flattered  himself  that  he  was  about  to  plant 
the  Rnssian  eagle  npon  the  minarets  of  the  Seraglio.  He  wae  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army ;  he  brought  with  him  the  celebrated 
captive  of  Marienburg,  whom  he  had  just  acknowledged  as  his  wife ; 
he  was  marching  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  his  Conrt,  as  to  a  certain 
victory,  with  a  oonfidence  and  a  presumption  that  he  had  never 
before  shown. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  XII.  had  been  straining  every  nerve  to  incite 
the  Porte  to  hostilities  against  Russia ;  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  his 
friend  Count  Poniatowsky,  by  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  and  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  Their  efforts  at  length  suc- 
ceeded. On  the  2Ist  November,  1710,  the  Sultan  Achmet  III.  de- 
clared war  against  the  Czar,  and,  according  to  the  Turkish  custom, 
imprisoned  Tolstoi,  the  Russian  ambassador,  in  the  Seven  Towers. 
Peter,  relying  on  the  negotiations  whioh  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
*  Fen7,  "TbeBlatoor  Eania,"p.  4S. 
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hospodan  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  thoagli  their  indifference  at 
first  snrpriBed  him,  and  who  did  nothing  towards  pnTchasing  the 
liberty  he  had  promised  them,  despatched  a  Bnasian  division  nnder 
Scheremetoff  to  the  Prath ;  and  he  himself  marched  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  spring  of  1711.  DemetrinB  Cantemir,  the  Hoapodar 
of  Moldavia,  a  pnnce  of  Greek  origin,  who  had  engaged  to  assist  the 
Czar  in  his  war  with  the  Turks  on  condition  that  Peter  should  aid 
him  in  rendering  his  sovereignty  hereditary,  induced  the  Bnasiana'  to 
cross  the  Pmtb  by  representing  that  tbey  wonld  be  able  to  seize  some 
considerable  Turkish  magazines.  Bat  Peter,  when  he  had  crossed 
the  river,  found  that  he  had  been  completely  deceived.  The  Mol- 
davians were  not  inclined  to  rise,  and  he  found  himself  without 
provisions,  without  mnuitions,  surrounded  by  a  Turkish  and  Tarter 
army  of  200,000  men,  in  a  position  in  which  there  remained  only  the 
alternative  to  surrender  or  die  (1711).  The  pressing  want  of  neoea* 
earies  compelled  him  to  an  immediate  retreat ;  but  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  he  was  overtaken  and  hemmed  in  by  an  enemy 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  his  owti  forces,  in  a  spot  between  the 
Pruth  and  a  morass.  In  this  situation  to  retreat  or  advance  seemed 
equally  impossible;  yet  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to 
remain  stationary.  Despair  now  seized  upon  Peter's  heart.  A.  single 
hour  might  upset  all  those  plans  and  labours  for  the  benefit  of  his 
coantry  which  had  occupied  his  whole  life;  and  in  his  distress  and 
agitation,  which  he  cared  not  to  betray,  he  shut  himself  np  in  bis  tent, 
and  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  his  presence. 
In  these  circumstances  a  council  of  the  principal  Russian  officers 
determined  that  the  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Grand  Yizier,  Mahommed  Baltadschi,  who  commandud  the  Turk- 
ish army.  None,  however,  was  bold  enough  to  communicate  this 
decision  to  the  Czar,  except  the  intelligent  and  courageons  Catherine, 
his  wife.  Catherine,  who,  before  her  capture  at  Marienburg,  had 
been  betrothed  to  a  Swedish  corporal,  and  had  subsequently  been  the 
mistress  of  Scheremetoff  and  Menschikoff.  In  this  last  capacity  Hhe 
attracted  the  notice  and  love  of  Peter,  who  secretly  married  her  in 
1707,  before  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against  the  Turks.  Al- 
though so  illiterate  that  she  could  not  even  read  or  write,  she  had  am 
intuitive  skill  in  penetrating  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  she 
was  oonnectod,  and  of  adapting  heraelf  to  theirviews  and  dispositions. 
She  had  gained  complete  empire  over  Peter  by  entering  warmly  into 
all  his  plana,  and  while  she  seemed  to  humour  him  in  all  his  caprices 
she  entirely  governed  him.  She,  alone,  undertook  an  office  which 
might  have  cost  another  his  life.  She  entered  Peter's  tent,  soothed 
him  by  her  caresses,  and  persuaded  him  to  s^id  a  messenger  to  the 
Tizier  with  propositions  of  peace.  She  obtained  from  the  principal 
ofBcers  what  money  they  had  to  make  up  the  present  customary  on 
such  occasions,  to  which  she  added  her  own  jewels.  Fortunately  for 
the  Russians,  Baltadschi  was  anything  but  a  hero,  and,  indeed,  held 
war  in  abhorrence.  An  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  Czar,  supported 
by  a  slight  demonstration  in  the  Bossian  oamp,  that,  if  his  proposals 
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were  not  accepted,  he  meant  to  force  his  way  through  at  the  point  of 
the  bajonet,  induced  the  Viaier  to  come  to  terma.  In  this  moment 
of  Awini  enapense  Peter  displayed  the  great  qoalities  which  he  really 
pofiBeased,  thongh  they  were  sometimes  obscured  by  the  peculiarities 
of  his  temperament.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  bis  Senate,  in  which 
he  directed  them  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  made  prisoner,  they 
should  no  longer  regard  him  as  their  Sovereign  nor  obey  any  instruc- 
tions they  might  receive  in  his  name,  even  though  signed  with  his 
own  hand ;  while  if  he  should  be  killed  they  were  immediately  to 
elect  another  Czar.  The  Vizier,  however,  consented  to  receive  the 
BuBsian  plenipotentiaries,  and  thought  the  hnmiliations  of  Carlowits 
sufficiently  avenged  by  the  conditions  which  he  imposed  in  the  treaty 
of  Falksen.  Russia  restored  Azof  t«  the  Porte,  destroyed  the  port 
of  T^aurog,  razed  the  fortiBcations  which  she  had  erected  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey,  whilst  the  Czar  engaged  to  recall  his  army  from 
Poland,  and  to  forbear  from  all  interference  in  the  affaire  of  the 
GoBBacks  subject  to  tbe  Khan  of  Tartary. 

Apart  from  the  latter  illusory  condition,  the  advantages  which  the 
Porte  drew  from  that  treaty  were  evident.  "  The  campaign  of  the 
Prnth,"  says  Voltaire,  "  was  more  disastrous  to  the  Czar  than  the 
l»tt1e  of  Narva  had  been;  for,  after  Narva,  he  knew  how  to  reap 
advantage  even  from  defeat ;  to  repair  all  his  losses  and  to  carry  oS 
Ingria  mim  Charles  XII. ;  but  after  having  lost,  by  the  treaty  of 
Falksen,  his  porta  and  his  fortreBses  upon  the  Pains  Mseotides,  he 
was  compelled  to  renounce  the  empire  of  the  Black  Sea  "  Thus  all 
the  ships,  the  construction  of  which  had  been  begun,  rotted  upon  the 
stocks;  their  timbers  were  sent  to  St.  Peter^ntrg.  In  vain  did 
Fetor  desire  to  retard  the  restitution  of  Azof,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  forfeit  his  word  with  impunity :  his  bad  faith  was  only 
calculated  to  cause  the  disgrace  of  the  Vizier,  who  had  accorded 
peace  to  him,  and  he  was  constrained  to  fulfil  all  its  conditions. 

When  the  Bnssian  army  was  first  surrounded  in  a  situation  from 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape  Poniatowski,  who  had  aocom. 
^nied  the  Grand  Vizier,  despatched  a  messenger  in  all  haste  to 
Charles  XII.  at  Bender,  begging  him  to  come  withoat  delay  and 
behold  the  consummation  of  his  adversary's  ruin.  Charles  instantly 
obeyed  the  sammons,  but,  to  his  unspeakable  mortification  and  mge, 
arrived  only  in  time  to  see  in  the  distance  the  last  retreating  ranks  of 
the  Russian  rear-guard.  Loud  and  bitter  were  the  reproaches  which 
Charles  addressed  to  Baltadsohi  for  his  condnot.  He  besought  the 
Vizier  to  lend  him  20,000  or  30,000  men,  wherewith  he  promised  to 
bring  back  the  Czar  and  his  whole  army  prisoners  ;-  but  Baltadschi, 
with  a  mortifying  apathy,  pleaded  the  &itji  of  treaties,  and  Charles, 
rushing  from  the  Vizier's  tent  with  a  loud  and  contomptuous  laugh, 
leaped  upon  his  horse  and  rode  full  gallop  back  to  Bender.  There 
be  and  Poniatowski,  in  conjunction  with  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  em- 
ployed themselves  in  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  He 
was  accused  of  having  taken  bribes  to  grant  the  peace ;  and  thongh 
the  news  of  the  capitulation  had  at  first  been  received  at  Constanti- 
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nople  irith  every  demonstratioa  of  jot,  tlieae  B«cDB&tioii8,  sapportod 
by  the  enemies  of  Boltadschi  in  the  Seraglio,  procured  Ilia  banieh- 
ment  to  LemnoH,  where  he  died  the  following  year. 

Charles  XII.  and  the  French  ambassador  strove  in  vain  to  compass 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  Falksen ;  the  Divan  became  tired  of 
their  persistence.  The  Snltan'now  endeavoured  to  hasten  the  depar- 
ture from  his  dominions  of  the  Kin^  of  Sweden,  who  was  boUi  a 
troublesome  and  an  expensive  guest.  But  Charlee  was  not  disposed 
to  quit,  except  on  the  most  exorbitant  terms.  He  demanded  a  pay- 
ment of  600,000  dollars  and  an  escort  of  30,000  men,  while  the  Porto 
was  inclined  to  grant  only  6,000  men  and  no  money.  After  a  for- 
bearance of  many  months  the  Snltan  at  length  prepared  to  use  force. 
Charles's  daily  allowance  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Janissaries  were 
ordered  to  seize  his  person,  dead  or  alive.  Charles  betrayed  on  this 
occasion  a  characteristic  obstinacy  and  reckleasnefls.  Although  snr< 
ronnded  by  a  force  that  left  no  hope  of  snccessfnl  resistance,  he 
resolved,  with  a  few  hundred  followers,  to  defend  to  the  last  sitre- 
mity  his  little  camp  at  Yamitza,  which  he  had  fortified  with  a 
barricade  composed  of  chairs,  tables,  casks,  bedding,  and  whatever 
oame  to  hand  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  in  which  he  was  more  than  once  mounded,  that  he  was  at 
length  secured  (February,  1713).  Charles  was  now  carried  to  Demo- 
tica,  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  where  a  residence  was  assigned  to 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  live  almost  as  a  prisoner  upon  a  very 
reduced  allowance.  In  that  retreat  he  carried  on  fresh  intrignes 
successfully.  Shortly  after  his  departure  from  Bender  King  Stanis- 
laus arrived  at  that  place,  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  mediating  a 
peace  between  Charles  and  Augnstus  of  Poland,  by  resigning  the 
crown  of  Poland.  But  Charles  would  not  hear  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. He  still  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Porte  might  be  indnced 
to  take  up  his  own  cause  as  well  as  that  of  Stanislaus.  Bnt  these 
expectations  were  frustrated  by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Porte  and  Augustus  II.,  by  which  the  peace  of  Oartowitz  was  confirmed. 

By  a  sudden  change  the  Porte  had  again  declared  war  against 
Russia  in  1712;  but  EnglEind  and  Holland  intervened  to  prevent 
hostilities,  and  a  new  treaty,  more  explicit  than  the  preceding,  was 
concluded  at  Constantinople.  The  Czar  gave  hostages  to  guarantee 
the  execution  of  his  engagements;  but  as  he  did  not  decide  upon 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  Poland  those  hostages  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Seven  Towers.  Fresh  negotiations  were  set  on  foot ;  and 
finally  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (15th  Jane,  1713)  enlai^ed  the  limits 
of  the  territory  of  Azof,  restored  to  Turkey,  and  completely  shut  ont 
from  the  Russians  access  to  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ancient  tribute  was  definitively  abolished  of  40,000  ducats  which  the 
Czars  paid  to  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea. 

About  the  same  time,  Charles  XII.,  at  length  abandoning  all  hope 
of  inducing  the  Porte  to  take  up  his  cause  gainst  the  Czar,  was 
persuaded  by  Gleneral  Lieven  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  or  rather  to 
his  army  in  the  north  of  Germany.     The  Emperor  promised  him  a 
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ufe  pewaage  tlirongh  Iub  dominions ;  the  Sultan  provided  him  mtfa 
an  escort  to  the  frontiers ;  bat  Charles,  impatient  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks,  set  oil  with  only  two  companione,  and  orossing 
the  Hnngarian  frontier,  proceeded  tbrongh  Hermonnstadt,  Bnda, 
Vienna,  Uatisboa,  Hanaa,  to  Stralsand.  This  eztraordinarj  joamey, 
which  was  lengthened  hj  a  considerable  detour,  and  mnst  oave  been 
at  least  1,100  miles  in  length,  was  performed  for  the  most  part  on 
horseback,  and  was  accomplished  in  seventeen  days. 


4.  War  againtt  Venice  and  against  Auttria. — Treaty  of  Faitarowiti, 
— Fresh  Treaty  mth  Buagia. 

Meanwhile  France  had  terminated  her  straggle  against  Earope  by 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Bastadt :  the  Divan  did  not  disquiet 
itself  teaching  the  changes  which  these  treaties  caused  the  Ueditei> 
ranean  to  nndei^,  nor  about  Spain  given  to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
nor  of  the  half  of  Italy  given  to  the  Honse  of  Austria,  nor  of  England 
become  mistress  of  the  entrance  of  that  sea  by  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar.  Bat  scarcely  had  her  ally  laid  down  arms,  ere  Turkey, 
suddenly  by  a  sort  of  oaprice,  drew  the  sword  again,  and  went  to 
attack  her  ancient  euemies,  fallen  like  herself  into  decadence,  the 
Venetians,  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  Morea  from  them  (1716). 

The  pretext  of  the  war  was  a  revolt  of  the  Montenegrins.  In  a 
single  campaign,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Damad  Ali,  made  himself  master 
of  Corinth,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Modon,  Malvoisia  and  of  the  whole 
Morea.  The  Turks  afterwards  took  the  only  two  places  in  Candia 
that  etill  belonged  to  the  ChristiEuis,  and  then  laid  siege  to  Corfu; 
there  their  snccesses  stopped. 

The  Venetians  invoked  the  support  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz.  The  Regent,  who  then  governed 
Fntnce,  had  abandoned  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV. ;  reassnred  on  that 
side,  Charles  VI.  did  not  fear  to  engage  in  the  struggle  against 
Turkey.  After  having  offered  his  mediation,  which  the  Divan  would 
not  accept,  he  summoned  the  Saltan  to  lay  down  arms  and  indemnify 
the  Republic.     It  was  a  deularation  of  war. 

The  Emperor  was  alarmed  at  the  sadden  and  decisive  snccese  of 
the  Turks ;  and  as  Louis  XIV.  had  died  during  the  campaign  he 
was  the  more  disposed  to  ]iBt«n  to  the  prayers  of  the  Venetians  for 
assistance.  He  was  strongly  exhorted  to  this  step  by  Prince  Eugene, 
who  represented  to  him  the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  his  Italian 
and  even  his  Oerman  States  if  the  Turks  should  get  possession  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  An  alliance  was  accordingly  signed  with  the 
Signoria,  13th  April,  1716.  It  purported  to  be  a  renewal  of  the 
Holy  League  of  1684,  and  the  cast**  belli  against  the  Fort«  was,  there- 
fore, the  violation  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  ;  bat  instead  of  merely 
being  directed  against  that  Power,  it  was  extended  to  a  general 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Venetian  Repubhc.    Under  the  energetic 
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snpermtendenoe  of  Engene,  the  preparationa  for  war  were  aoun 
completed.  In  tlie  course  of  Apnl  three  Anstrian  divisions  entered 
Hungary,  Eugene  himself  being  at  tGe  head  of  the  lai^est,  composed 
of  70,000  men.  On  the  other  side,  the  Grand  Yizier,  with  100,000 
men,  marched  towards  Belgrade ;  while  the  agents  of  the  Porte 
incited  to  insurrection  the  malcontent  Hnngarians,  and  their  leader, 
Bagoczy,  who  aimed  at  obtaining  the  principality  of  Transylvania, 
and  even  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary. 

Damod  Ali  gave  battle  to  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  his  entrenched 
camp  nnder  the  walls  of  Peterwat^ein  on  the  lith  of  Angnst,  1716. 
The  Tnrka  lost  on  that  day  six  thousand  men,  one  hundred  and 
fonrteen  cannon  and  five  hundred  standarda ;  the  Grand  Vizier 
sought  death  by  rushing  into  the  m§I6e.  That  victory  was  chiefly 
.  ascribed  to  the  nse  of  heavy  cavalry,  with  which  the  Tnrka  were  as 
yet  unacquainted.  The  fmits  of  it  were  the  snrrender  of  Temes- 
var,  and  even  Wallachia  declared  for  the  Emperor ;  a  manifestation, 
however,  which  led  to  no  result. 

The  victor  of  Zenta  and  Peterwardein  pursued  his  triumphal 
course  upon  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  the  year  following  be  de- 
feated the  new  Grand  Yizier,  Ehalil  Pacha  (16th  August,  1717),  and 
two  days  after  he  entered  Belgrade,  whilst  General  Petmsch 
invaded  Bosnia,  and  in  Dalmatia  the  Venetians  obtained  some  un- 
important advantages.  At  this  juncture,  Ibrahim  Pacha  having 
received  the  Imperial  seals,  his  first  care  was  to  n^otiate  a  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Ejng  of  England, 
Geoige  I.,  bad  entered  into  an  alliance  to  constrain  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Emperor  to  respect  the  stipulations  of  the  Utrecht 
treaty,  and  a  war  between  France  and  Austria  appeared  imminent. 
The  Marquis  da  Bonac,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
solicited  the  Turks  to  continue  hostilities,  by  promising  them  the 
assistance  of  his  Court.  But  Charles  VI.  of  Austria  hastened  to 
yield  to  the  requirements  of  the  B^ent  and  King  George ;  and 
England  having  offered  her  mediation  to  the  Divan,  peace  was  signed 
at  Paasarowitz  {21at  July,  1718). 

France,  which  the  Regent  and  Cardinal  Dabois  were  then  dragging 
in  the  wake  of  England,  took  no  part  in  the  negotiations  :  and  the 
mediatrix  thus  hod  full  leisure,  first  to  despoil  the  Venetians,  who 
thenceforth  no  longer  possessed  any  weight  in  the  affairs  of  Enrope, 
afterwards  to  aggrandize  Austria  and  take  a  new  influence  over  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  Two  treaties  were  signed,  one  with  the  Emperor, 
the  other  with  the  Republic  of  Venice.  Austria  aggrandized  her 
possessions ;  she  acquired  Belgrade,  Temeavar,  Wallachia  as  far  as 
the  course  of  the  Aluta,  and  a  portion  of  Servia.  Venice  kept  the 
Btrongbolds  which  she  occupied  in  Albania,  bnt  lost  the  Moreo. 

At  the  news  of  the  Peace  of  Paesarowitz,  Peter  I.  solicited  modifi- 
oatioQs  in  the  treaties  of  Falksen,  Adrianople,  and  Constantinople, 
and  he  obtained,  in  fact,  a  new  treaty,  which  contained  two  remark- 
able articles — the  one  relating  to  Poland,  the  other  to  the  Holy 
Places.    V'The  Czar  declares  in  the  most  formal  manner  that  he  will 
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not  ftppropriate  any  part  of  tbe  territorr  of  Poland,  and  that  he  will 
not  meddle  'with  the  government  of  that  Bepnblic ;  and,  as  it  ia 
important  to  the  two  empires  to  prevent  the  sovereignty  sjid  the 
hereditary  suoceseion  from  being  attached  to  the  Crown  of  Poland, 
they  join  together  to  effect  the  maintenance  of  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  conatitntions  of  that  State  ;  and,  in  the  event  that  any  Power 
irbatsoever  shonld  stnd  trooops  into  Poland,  or  that  it  should 
seek  to  introdaoe  therein  the  sovereignty  or  the  hereditary  sncceBsion, 
it  shall  be  not  only  permitted  to  each  of  the  Powers  to  take  snob 
measnres  as  ite  own  interest  shall  diolata,  bat  the  two  Powers  shall 
prevent,  by  all  and  every  way  poeeible,  that  the  Crown  of  Poland  shall 
not  acqnire  Bovereignty  and  hereditary  snccession,  that  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  Bepnblic  may  not  be  violated,  and  that  any  dis- 
memberment of  its  territory  may  not  take  place. 

Ah.  2.  It  is  open  to  the  merchants  of  both  nations  to  travel  and 
traffic,  in  all  safety,  from  one  State  to  the  other.  The  Bnssians  shall 
be  permitted  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  and  in  other  Holy 
Places,  withont  being  subjected)  neither  at  Jerasalem  nor  elsewhere, 
to  any  tribute  (Kharadj),  nor  to  pecnniary  exactions  for  their  pass- 
ports. The  Bnssian  ecclesiastics  who  shall  reside  in  the  territories 
of  the  Porte  shall  not  be  molested.* 

"  All  things  have  a  beginning,"  says  an  historian,  "  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the    first    step  is  a  modest  one,  and  has  nothing  which 

Eresages  the  exorbitant  pretensions  that  were  one  day  to  excite  to  so 
igh  a  degree  the  attention  and  the  fears  of  the  Powers  in  alliance 
■with  Turkey." 


CHAPTEB   IL 
Fioa  THB  Fuel  ot  Fissisowm  to  taa  Puob  oi  Bnaum  (1718-1789). 

1.  Disattroui  Policy  of  Turkey. — War  agwinit  Persia. 
Pbtib  the  Gkiat,  as  has  been  seen,  took  no  part  in  the  war  which 
the  Peace  of  Paasarowit^  terminated.  He  continued  covertly  hi^ 
enterprises  against  Sweden  and  Poland,  and,  not  content  with  having 
isolated  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  those  two  States,  he  attempted 
even  \a  break  ap  the  old  amity  existing  between  Prance  and  Tarkey. 
During  the  visit  which  he  made  to  the  Conrt  of  Lonia  XV.  (1717), 
he  proposed  an  alliance  with  the  Regent,  but  obtained  from  him  only 
a  treaty  of  commerce  ;  yet  he  made  partisans  among  certain  French 
nobles,  who,  looking  npon  England  and  Anatria  as  their  natnral, 
irreconcilable  enemies,  were  desirous  of  replacing  the  Alliance  of 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Tnrkey,  henceforth  more  onerons  than  profit- 
able, by  that  of  Bnssia.  The  Ottoman  Court  became  nneasy  at  the 
Czar's  visit.  Since  it  had  become  mixed  up  in  all  the  affairs  of 
*  Ginr?*imn,  "Hiat  d«  la  riTilit^dw  figliiet  OlirMeniiMea  Orient,"  p.  2C6. 
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Europe,  it  began  to  recognize  the  neceesily  of  penetrating  deeper 
into  the  policy  of  the  ChriBtian  States,  and  m  order  to  form  an  exact 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  West,  it  sent  to  France  (1721)  an  extra- 
ordinary embassy,  to  conduct  which  it  selected  one  of  the  negotiators 
of  Paasarowitz,  Uahommed  Effendi,  a  sensible  and  well-informed 
man.  The  pretext  of  his  misBion  was  to  present  to  the  King,  with 
eifte  from  the  SnltaJi,  finnany  which  gave  validity  to  the  demands  of 
France  concerning  the  Holy  Places.  That  embassy  made  a  great 
noise,  but  led  to  no  result.  Mahommed  ESendi  met  with  a  graoiou 
reception  ;  all  the  necessary  instmctione  were  given  him  wherewith 
to  enlighten  the  Divan  as  to  its  true  interests ;  a  project  was  even 
brought  forward  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  the 
two  Powers.  Bat  all  this  did  not  sncceed  in  arousing  the  Ottoman 
Court  from  its  apathy,  its  ignorance,  and  its  prejudices ;  and  France, 
being  desirons  at  that  janctare  of  inducing  it  to  intervene  in  the 
Northern  war  to  save  Sweden  from  the  grasp  of  Russia,  found  it  only 
tnrned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  argument,  and  was  herself  com3>elled,  at  a 
cost  of  millions  and  by  her  menacing  mediation,  to  prevent  the  com- 
plete spoliation  of  that  Power  by  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt  (1721). 

The  Czar  had  scarcely  terminated  that  war  ere  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  other  side  of  his  empire  in  search  of  ^grandizements. 
In  1722  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  last  real  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sofis,  having  abdicated  in  favour  of  Mir  Mahmond,  civil  war 
broke  oat  among  the  Persians.  Peter  the  Great  profited  by  these 
troubles  to  seize  upon  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  Khan  of  the  Crimean  Tartars,  vividly  alarmed,  sent  word  to  the 
Porte  that  "the  BrDBsians,  not  content  with  seizing  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  strengthened  their  conquests  and  kept  up  an 
understanding  with  Georgia ;  that,  if  the  Ottomans  and  the  Tartars 
remained  inactive,  that  new  Power  would  extend  itself  to  sach  a 
degree  that  it  wonld  surround  all  the  possessions  of  the  Porte  in 
Asia"  Whereupon  the  Sultan  caused  his  troops  to  invade  Armenia 
and  Persian  Georgia  ;  and  war  seemed  declared  between  Turks  and 
Bussians.  The  Ciar  became  uneasy,  and  soliuited  the  alliance  or,  at 
least,  the  mediation  of  France.  On  another  side  the  Grand  Vizier 
had  become  the  friend  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople ; 
"  holding  for  certain  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
France  ought  only  to  bo  at  one  in  political  precept,  he  listened  with 
avidity  to  all  the  systems  that  the  Marqnis  de  Bonac  detailed  to  him, 
and  appreciated  especially  that  one  of  being  sparing  of  the  forces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  order  to  impose  by  such  means  equally  on 
all  hie  neighbours."  He  proposed  to  the  ambassador  to  undertake 
the  office  of  mediator  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  Bonac,  although 
he  hod  apprised  the  Court  of  Prance  of  these  events,  was  without 
instructions  ;  for  Dubois  feared  to  displease  England  by  oontrihnting 
to  the  a^randizement  either  of  the  Turks  or  of  the  Unssiana;  a 
partisan  of  the  Unseian  alliance,  and  believing  that  he  would  satisfy 
the  interests  of  the  Porte  by  an  augmentation  of  territory,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  mediator ;  but,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  re- 
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qnirementa  of  the  two  belligerent  States,  he  violated  the  right  of 
a&tioDB  by  a  treaty  which  left  to  each  of  thorn  the  Feraian  provinces 
they  had  just  cooqnered  (1724).  The  PersianB  did  not  accept  that 
gtrao^  arrangement.  Moreover,  the  Coart  of  France,  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  Bonac,  recalled  him  and  appointed  as  his  enc- 
oesaor  the  Marqnis  d'Andrezel  (1?25),  with  orders  to  suspend  the 
mediation,  uid  to  thwart  Bnssia  in  her  projects.  The  Turks  speedily 
made  themselves  masters  of  Hamadan,  Erivan,  Tebriz,  Ac.  One 
campaign  sufficed  to  pat  them  in  possession  of  the  Persian  territory 
which  Russia  had  abandoned  to  them. 

Peter  the  Great  died ;  Catherine,  heiress  of  his  ideas  and  of  his 
Boeptre,  songht,  in  a  close  alliance  with  Anstria,  the  support  which 
Rassia  needed  to  min,  in  spite  of  France,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  oonclnded  (1726).  That  treaty,  which  re- 
newed, reinforced,  and  fixed  the  alliance  between  the  two  Courts 
against  Turkey,  had  for  ito  principal  condition — a  condition  kept 
secret  down  to  the  present  tune — that  Austria  and  Rnssia  bonnd 
tiiemselves  in  perpetuity,  in  case  of  war  with  the  Porte  between 
either  of  them,  to  unite  their  armies  and  not  to  make  a  separate  peace. 

Heanwhile,  the  Turks  extended  and  consolidated  their  conquests 
in  Persia ;  that  unhappy  country  was  desolated  at  once  by  foreign 
invasion  and  civil  war.  Eohref  caused  his  cousin  Mir  Mohmond  to 
be  strangled,  and  seized  upon  his  power.  His  rival.  Shah  Thamas, 
offered  to  the  Porte  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  it  had  occupied. 
The  Turks  treated  with  him,  hut  Eohref,  in  the  ascendant,  demanded 
peace,  acceded  to  the  conditions  proposed  by  his  competitor,  and  was 
recognized  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  Iran.  He  was  speedUy  over- 
thrown by  Nadir,  lieutenant  of  Thamas,  and  the  latter  having  re- 
entered Ispahan,  Nadir  invaded  the  Ottoman  frontiers.  Ibrtdiim 
Pacha  was  desirous  of  peace ;  he  tried  to  negotiate,  and  only  set  out 
with  regret  to  repulse  the  Persians.  Kis  tergiversations  irritated  the 
Turks.  The  Janissaries,  excited  to  revolt  by  a  certain  Patrona  Khalil, 
demanded  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Mnfti, 
and  the  Capudan-Facha  shoald  be  given  up  to  them.  The  Saltan 
was  unable  to  shield  his  favourite  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  and 
popalace ;  Ibrahim  was  put  to  death ;  but  that  detestable  sacrifice 
did  not  save  Achmet  III.  The  rebels  shouted,  "  Long  live  Mahmoud  !" 
and  the  Saltan  Achmet,  without  attempting  a  uselees  resistanoe, 
himself  acknowledged  as  Padischah  his  nephew  Mahmoud  I.  (1730), 


2.  Mahmoud  J. — Peace  with  Persia. — War  of  France  in 
favour  of  Poland. 
The  capital  and  the  Empire  remained  for  some  time  in  the  power 
of  Patrona  Kha1iI,who,  whilst  still  wearing  his  uniform  of  a  common 
Janissary,  dictated  hie  will  to  the  Divan,  imposed  decrees  for  the 
relief  of  the  people,  and,  through  the  favour  of  the  soldiery,  and  the 
populace,  seemed  sole  heir  of  Aichmet  III.      This  energetic  ruler  was 
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got  rid  of  by  h^ason ;  he  was  assassiiiBted  ia  an  ambneli,  under  the 
eyes  of  M&hmond  and  biR  Ministers.  Hia  partiBanB  rose  in  arms,  bat 
the  insnirection  had  no  longer  a  head;  it  was  stifled  in  the  blood  of 
several  thousand  victims. 

Order  once  more  re-eBtablished,  the  Forte  resumed  the  war  against 
Persia.  Shah  Thamas  underwent  namerons  reverses  and  was  cion- 
atmiued  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  signed  the  10th  of    Janaary, 

1732.  Tnrkey  kept  Daghestan,  the  Karthli,  N^akhtchivan,  Erivan, 
Tiflie;  Persia  recovered  Tebriz,  Ardelan,  Hamadan,  and  all  Loristan; 
the  Arazes  thns  became,  on  the  side  of  Aderba'idjan,  the  limit  of  the 
two  States.  Bnt  that  treaty  was  not  destined  to  be  long  kept. 
Nadir,  who,  nnderthe  title  of  ThamaH-Konli-Khan  (Ehan  the  slave  of 
Thamas),  reigned  as  a  sovereign  over  several  provinces  of  Persia, 
protested  londly  against  the  conclnsion  of  the  peace ;  he  marched 
npon  Ispahan,  deposed  Tham&s,  declared  himself  rs^ent  of  the  king- 
dom, and  snmmoii^  the  Tnrks  to  restore  the  territory  and  townfi 
which  the  treaty  had  jnst  conceded  to  them.  He  besieged  Bagdad, 
bnt  he  could  not  make  himself  master  of  it ;  Topal-Osnum  Pacha 
having  come  to  the  sncconr  of  that  city,  a  t^rible  enoonnter  took 
place  npon  the  Tigris  at  Donldje'ilik,  and  Thamas-Konli-Ehan, 
woanded  in  the  combat,  was  harried  ofi  the  field  by  his  rented  army 
(19th  Jnne,  1733).  Osman  Pacha  snatched  a  fresh  viototy  neu^ 
Leitam.  Lastly,  he  was  in  tnm  defeated,  and  perished  npon  uie  field 
of  battle.  His  death  was  a  public  misfortune  for  the  Tnrks,  who 
experienced  a  continnous  series  of  checks,  and  on  the  14th  of  July, 

1733,  the  Ottoman  army  was  almost  annihilated  in  a  vast  plain 
between  Baghawerd  and  Akhikendi.  That  disaster  decided  the  Porte 
to  negotiate,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  which  it  sent  to  Tiflis  were 
present  at  the  ooronation  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  treaty,  concluded  in 
the  month  of  September,  1736,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  tiie  two 
Empires  conformably  te  that  of  1639,  and  stripped  the  Ottemana  of 
all  their  recent  acquisitionB. 

The  signature  of  that  treaty  was  hastened  by  the  threate  and 
annaments  of  Bussia.  The  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  soon 
became  manifest.  Poland,  consumed  daring  two  centnries  by  per- 
petual anarchy,  seemed  devoted  te  certain  ruin,  and  in  the  whole  of 
Enrope  there  was  only  one  Power  that  had  interested  itself  in  its 
preservation— France.  ThnsBossia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  foreseeing 
that  at  the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  the  proiigi  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  Poles  would  seek  to  regenerate  their  country  by  choosing,  under 
the  protection  of  France,  a  national  king,  concluded  between  them- 
selves a  secret  pact  (1732),  by  which  they  matnallv  engaged  te 
nullify  by  every  possible  means  French  influence  over  Poland,  a  pact 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  projects  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  that  kingdom.  Augustus  11.  died  (1733);  the  Poles 
elected  Stanislas  Leczinski ;  but  two  armies,  Russian  and  Austrian, 
seated  the  son  of  Angostns  II.  on  the  throne.  France  promised  aid 
te  the  Poles,  declared  war  against  Austria,  and  solicited  the  Porte 
to  avenge  the  injury  that  Bussia  had  just  done  her,  by  intervening 
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in  a  cotmtry  the  icdependence  of  which  the  treaties  ot  Falksen  and 
Constantinople  placed  nnder  its  protection.  To  the  Marqais  d'An- 
drezel  had'aacceeded  the  Marqnis  de  Tillenenve,  a  minister  fall  of 
talent  and  activity;  he  had  several  conferences  with  the  Grand 
Vizier,  in  which  he  explained  to  him  the  sitaation  of  Enrope,  the 
necessity  for  the  Forte  to  retnm  to  the  policy  of  Charles  XII.,  that 
is  to  say,  to  an  alliance  with  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  the  iaolatiou 
in  which  Turkey  would  speedily  find  itself  by  the  ahasenient  or  the 
despoiling  of  those  two  States.  The  Yizier  waa  moved  by  these 
^presen^tions ;  he  addressed  to  the  two  Imperial  Conrts  a  protesta- 
tion against  the  entrance  of  the  Bnssians  into  Poland,  and  threaten- 
ingly demanded  the  ezeontion  of  the  treaty  of  Constantinople.  Bnt 
that  protest  and  those  threats  were  fntile,  and  a  year  passed  away 
irithont  war  being  declared,  withont  even  the  assembling  of  an  army, 
the  Divan  reserving  against  Persia  all  the  forces  of  Tnrkey.  Where- 
upon Villenenve,  to  extricate  the  Ottoman  Conrt  from  its  error, 
despatched  to  the  £han  of  the  Tartars,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Bossians,  an  Hnngarian  gentleman,  a  refugee  in  France,  the  Baron 
de  Tott,  adroit  and  well-informed,  who  incited  him  to  invade  the 
Ukraine  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tribnte  which  the  Enssiana  had 
formerly  paid  him.  The  Khan  entered  readily  into  the  views  of  the 
agent  of  France,  and  declared  openly  that  he  wonld  willingly  give  all 
he  possessed  to  see  the  Bnaaians  driven  oat  of  Poland.  Bat  then 
Angnstos  III.  flang  gold  lavishly  into  the  Divan ;  the  declaration  of 
war  was  stil]  delayed,  and  a  prohibition  was  given  the  Tartars  against 
entering  the  Ukraine.  The  Rnssians  thus  found  themselves  masters 
in  Poland,  and  Stanislas  was  driven  therefrom.  France  directed  all 
her  eSorts  against  Austria,  and  incited  anew  the  Porte  to  attack 
Elassia,  by  pointing  oat  that  that  enemy  was  preparing  to  beside 
Azof.  The  Divan  still  continued  deaf  to  these  instances.  The  Court 
of  Yersailles  then,  to  attain  its  ends,  employed  the  offices  of  a  French 
renegade,  the  Count  de  Bonneval,  who  was  daring  fourteen  years  the 
secret  soul  of  the  Ottoman  policy  in  its  relations  with  the  £uropeau 
Cabinets. 

This  adventurer,  after  having  deserted  France  to  serve  in  thq 
armies  of  the  Emperor,  had  forsaken  Oermany  and  his  religion 
to  tnm  Mnssulmui,  and  had  become  a  general  of  bombardiets,  a 
pacha  of  two  tails,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  A 
body  of  troops  had  been  confided  to  him,  which  he  had  trained  in 
the  European  mode,  and  while  attempting  to  reform  the  whole  of  the 
Ottoman  army,  the  fears  of  the  Saltan  and  the  representations  of 
Brossia  arrest«d  him  in  bis  projects.  It  was  he  who  revealed  to  the 
Porte  the  secrete  of  European  policy;  who  made  known  to  it,  by 
memoranda  which  headdresaed  to  the  Sultan,  its  true  interests  ;  who 
■Dggested  the  means  of  continuing  the  wars  in  which  it  found  itself 
engaged.  An  implacable  enemy  of  Austria,  he  coold  have  wished, 
by  the  services  he  rendered  France,  to  obtain  his  pardon  at  the  Court 
m  Versailles;  but,  jealous  of  his  ambassadors,  and  desiroas  of  keep- 
ing to  himself  every  n^otiation ;  going,  by  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  be- 
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jaad  the  orders  of  Cardinal  Flenrj,  he  was,  whilst  continaing  to  tie 
the  pivot  of  the  efforts  directed  by  France  a^inst  Auetria  and  Russia^ 
more  hurtful  than  nseful  both  to  Turkey  and  to  France, 

Flenry,  pursuing  his  modest  and  timid  policy,  intended,  in  the 
war  which  he  was  carrying  on  against  Austria  in  favour  of  Poland, 
to  profit  by  the  diversions  which  Turkey  should  undertake,  without 
being  constrained  to  make  with  her  an  alliance  ofEensive  and  defen- 
sive ;  that  would  arm,  he  thought,  England  in  favour  of  Austria,  and 
would  thns  kindle  a  general  war.  This  was  to  follow  the  example  of 
Lonis  XrV.,  without  perceiving  that  the  elevation  of  Russia  had 
changed  the  necessitiGS  of  French  policy.  He  had  therefore  ordered 
Villeneuve  only  to  incite  the  Turks  to  enter  Hunji^ry,  and  he  wished 
Bonneval  to  support  to  the  utmost  that  negotiation.  But  the  latter 
thought  that  the  occasion  had  arrived  for  restoring  to  the  Franco- 
Turkish  alliance  the  character  which  it  had  under  Francis  I.  He 
therefore  sent  to  the  Court  of  Yereailles  a  project  of  alliance  by 
which  France  should  be  bound  not  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  not 
to  direct  its  operations  save  in  concert  with  the  Ottoman  Court. 
Flenry,  offended  at  a  negotiation  which  he  had  not  ordered,  rejected 
the  alliance,  but  continued  nevertheless  to  demand  a  diversion  of  the 
Turks  in  Hungary.  Then  the  Emperor  Charies  VI.  having  got 
intelligence  of  Bonneval's  intrigues,  saw  his  ruin  foreboded  in  the 
armed  alliance  between  France  and  the  Porte  :  he  therefore  hastened 
to  ward  off  the  blow  by  making  Fleury  very  advantageous  offers  of 
peace.  The  Cardinal,  before  listening  to  them,  endeavoured  to  make 
the  Porte  comply  with  his  demands  ;  but  the  latter  stood  out  firmly  : 
then  France  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  Charles  VI,,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  was  concluded  (1736). 


3,  Wo*  with  Butna  and  Aiutria. — Part  taken  by  Fnvnee. — Treaty  of 
Belgrade. 
That  glorious  but  impolitic  Treaty  was  scarcely  signed  ere  Russia 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  Porte,  which  was  then  embarrassed 
by  the  Persian  war,  and  weakened  by  the  successes  of  Nadir  Shah. 
The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  summoned  to  Asia,  directed  their  ront« 
towards  the  Caucasus  by  crossing  Muscovite  territoiy.  That  viola. 
tion  of  the  frontiers  was  the  pretext  advanced  by  the  Russians  in 
order  to  break  the  Treaty  of  1720.  The  Divan  immediately  sought 
the  intervention  of  France.  Villeneuve,  seeing  the  war  he  had 
fomented  break  out,  dared  not,  unempowered,  enter  npon  peace 
negotiations;  He  therefore  solicited  orders  from  Versailles,  and  the 
Qr&nd  Vizier  himself  wrote  to  Flenry.  The  Austrian  ambassador 
then  offered  to  mediate  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  and  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  support  of  the  English  and  Dutch  ambassadors. 
Bonneval  warned  the  Ottoman  ministers  that  "  the  Emperor's  design 
was  merely  to  amnse  them  until  he  had  t^ain  filled  np  the  ranks  of 
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hie  forces,  whioh  had  retnmed  in  a  shattered  condition  from  Italy." 
KlenTj  wrote  to  the  Grand  Vizier  in  the  Bnme  souse,  tellinff  him  that 
"this  war  woald  infalhbly  dra^  the  Emperor  into  it,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  engagementB  by  which  he  was  bound  by  his  alliance  with 
the  Czarina."  The  intrigues  of  certain  Greeks  in  the  pay  of  Buasia 
prevailed  over  these  counaels,  and  the  mediation  of  Austria  was 
accepted.  But,  whilst  the  mediator  amneed  the  Tnrka  with  abortive 
conferences,  an  Austrian  army  advanoed  into  Hungary.  The  Divan, 
perceiving  at  length  the  treason  concealed  nnder  the  Austrian 
mediation,  demanded  to  know  what  wonld  be  the  destination  of  that 
army,  in  the  event  of  the  Russians  refusing  to  treat.  "  If  peace 
cannot  be  concluded,"  he  was  answered,  "  the  Emperor  will  lend  his 
aid  to  KuBsia." 

Villenenve,  however,  received  his  instructions.  Flenry  had  con- 
sulted the  English  minister,  pointing  out  to  him  the  interest  Great 
Britain  had  in  arresting  the  nsnrjjationa  of  the  RoBeians.  But  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James's  gave  him  to  understand  that  a  diversion  on 
the  part  of  the  Conrt  of  Versailles  in  favour  of  the  Turks  would 
bring  abont  a  coalition  in  which  England  would  be  forced  to  take 
part  with  Austria.  The  Cardinal  then  directed  Villenenve  to  use 
every  exertion  to  procure  peace  for  the  Turks  ;  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Hnssians  from  obtaining  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  in  fine,  to  declare  explicitly  to  the  Divan  that  France  would 
not  make  any  diversion  in  its  favour.  "  Yon  cannot  represent  too 
sbx>ngly  to  the  Porte,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "  oithough  with  reservatioo 
proportionate  to  its  delicacy,  the  danger  it  will  incur  by  continuing 
the  war,  and  bring  under  its  consideration  that,  if  it  should  lost,  it 
-would  be  difficult  for  the  majority  of  the  Christian  princes  not  to 
esponse  the  Emperor's  quarrel  "  (1737).  Whereupon  Villenenve 
despatched  the  Baron  de  Tott  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  then  encamped  at 
Bender,  to  represent  to  him  "  the  fatal  consequences  the  war  might 
have,"  and  to  persuade  him  "  that,  in  the  present  conjnnctnre,  the 
Tnrks,  being  aaanred  that  the  House  of  Anntna  would  declare  for 
Bnssia,  and  that  France  would  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Germans, 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  Port«  to  make  peace;  that  the  Eussians, 
insisting  upon  keeping  Azof,  of  which  General  de  Lascy  had  made 
himself  master,  it  was  practicable  to  abandon  that  place  to  them 
without  leaving  open  to  them  for  all  that  the  entrance  to  the  Black 
Sea,  by  fortifying  Koaban,  situate  upon  the  shore  of  the  Zabach 
Strait;  that  Uien  the  Tnrka  wonld  neither  fear  the  incursions  of  the 
Bussian  ships  of  war  nor  the  competition  of  their  merchant  vessels." 
The  Grand  Vizier  complained  at  first  to  Baron  de  Tott  that  France, 
which  three  years  previously  had  wished  to  arm  the  Turks  against 
the  House  of  Austria,  was  ezhortiog  them  at  that  moment  to  make  a 
disadvont^feoos  peace.  The  negotiator  replied  :  "  We  exhorted  yon 
to  war  when  the  Bnasiana  had  an  army  in  Poland  to  sapport  the 
election  of  King  Augustus,  when  the  Emperor,  whom  you  now  menace, 
was  attacked  at  once  by  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia.  Tou  might 
then  have  hoped  for  saccess,  and  your  efforts  against  the  House  of 
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Austria  might  have  been  aa  UBeful  to  tib  as  to  jonivelveB.  At  the 
present  time,  King  AnguBtue  is  tranquilly  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
Poland ;  peace  is  firm  between  Aaatria  and  the  confederate  Powers ; 
the  King  of  France  neither  wishes  nor  onght  to  make  his  Bn^ecta 
support  the  weight  of  a  useless  war ;  he  owes  yon  onlj  good  offices, 
and  he  will  always  render  yon  them.  We  did  advise  war,  three  yean 
since,  for  the  common  interests  of  onr  empire  and  yours.  To.day 
wo  advise  posrce  solely  for  yonr  advantage." 

This  advice,  which  Villenenve  repeated  to  the  Snltan  at  Constan- 
tinople, was  sincere  ;  for  the  Knasians,  already  masters  of  Azof, 
had  jnst  seized  npon  Oczakof  and  Kinhnro,  and  Miinnioh,  who  com- 
manded thorn,  penetrated  into  the  Steppes,  but  was  compelled  to  re^ 
tarn  with  great  loss. 

"  The  Christians  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  ''  he  wrote  to  St.  Peters- 
bni^,  "  look  npon  the  Czarina  as  their  legitimate  Sovereign ;  wo 
mast  profit  by  their  enthusiasm  and  their  hopes,  and  march  on  Con- 
stantinople." At  the  same  time,  Charles  VI,,  raising  the  mask,  com- 
menced the  invasion  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  WallaoLia.  Bnt  the 
Imperialists  were  punished  for  their  perfidy  by  cmel  defeats.  De- 
feated at  Banyalonka  and  at  Tallievo,  they  were  driven  ottt  of  Nisna, 
Crajova,  Semendria,  Mahadia  and  Orsova,  and  withdrew  in  disorder 
from  the  provinces  they  had  invaded.  The  Emperor  foand  himself 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  promising  to  make  the  Russians  give  their 
adherence  to  it,  who  had  also  jnst  undergone  a  series  of  chocks,  in 
spite  of  the  skill  of  Milnnich.  The  Turks  rejected  this  demand, 
although  it  was  supported  by  England  and  Holland,  and  they 
declared  that  they  would  only  receive  proposals  of  peace  on  the  part 
of  France.  The  latter  offered  immediately  its  mediation,  proposing 
to  place  the  Treaty  under  its  guarantee.  The  Porte  e^erly  accepted 
the  offer,  and  Yilleneuve,  after  having  received  the  highest  honours 
at  Constantinople,  set  oat  with  a  magnificent  escort  to  join  the  Tizier, 
who  WHS  besieging  Belgrade. 

When  Villeneuvo  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier  the 
Imperialists  had  just  experienced  a  complete  rout  near  Kroska,  and 
the  garrison  of  Belgrade  wasreduced  to  extremities.  The  negotia- 
tions began  immediately,  and  they  were  conducted  with  great  ability 
by  the  mediator,  who,  following  the  instructions  of  his  Court,  suo- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a,  peace  signed  separately  with  Austria  and 
Russia,  under  the  guarantee  of  France  (September,  1739). 

The  Emperor  restored  to  the  Porte  the  province  of  Servia,  Bel- 
grade, the  fortress  of  Crabaoz,  minus  the  artillery  and  mnnitious  of 
war,  the  whole  of  Austrian  WaJlachia,  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Orsova.  The  Danube  and  the  Save  became  the  bonndariee  of  the 
two  States.     The  truce  was  to  last  for  twenty-seven  years. 

By  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  concluded  with  Russia  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  fortress  of  Azof  should  be  demolished,  and  that 
its  desert  territory  shoaJd  form  the  boundary  between  the  two 
Empires,  The  Russians  were  permitted  to  build  a  new  fortress  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  near  Azof,  and  the  Turks  to  constrjict  onq 
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near  Koaban.  Commerce  was  declared  free  on  both  sides,  hat  with 
the  condition  that  the  Bneeians  shonJd  only  employ  Turkish  veseele 
on  the  Black  Sea.* 

The  Peace  of  Belgrade  restored  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  the  rank 
from  which  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  had  canaed  it  to  fall.  "  That 
treaty,"  says  Von  Hammer,  "  which  established  a  new  line  of  fron- 
tiers advantageoQB  to  the  Porte,  and  which  was  concluded  nnder  the 
mediation  and  gnamntee  of  France,  is,  nnder  that  twofold  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  salient  acts  of  which  the  French  and  Ottoman 
diplomatic  annals  make  mention.  The  inflaence  of  France  over 
Ottoman  aSairs  waa  never  so  decisive  either  before  or  after,  and  the 
mission  of  M.  de  VilleneaTe  is  assnredly  the  most  memorable  that 
the  history  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  France  with  Turkey  sig- 
nalises. Villonenve,  invested  with  the  imposing  title  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary,  was  at  once  the  soul,  the  connsellor,  and  the  gnide  of 
all  the  negotiations  entered  upon  with  the  Porte  by  the  different 
European  Cabinets." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Fbom  ihi  Fbiok  or  BitLaitun  to  the  Fiaoe  or  KtisiNui. 

1.  Treaty  with  Sweden. — Capilulatiom  of  1740, 
Thb  firet  nse  France  made  of  her  inflaence  was  to  enlighten  the 
Porte  npon  the  'political  system  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  it  to 
follow,  pointing  oat  to  it  that  the  existence  of  Sweden  and  Poland 
was  intimately  connected  with  its  own.  Thns,  being  unable,  in  the 
existing  conjunctnre,  to  unite  itself  with  Poland,  become  the  vassal  of 
Russia,  it  signed  with  Sweden,  at  first  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  then  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  two  Stat«s  afforded  one  another  a  mutual  support  in 
case  of  aggression  from  Russia.  That  alliance  was  in  reality  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  signed  between  the  Porte  and  a  Christian  Power ; 
as  it  was  at  variance  with  the  custom  of  the  Ottomans  it  testifies  to 
the  change  which  had  been  operated  in  their  European  position  and 
of  the  conscioasnesB  they  were  beginning  to  entertain  of  their  perils. 
The  Bnesian  ambassador  strove  to  break  that  treaty  by  corrupting 
the  French  ambassador  and  the  Ottoman  ministers  ;  bnt  the  Csarina's 
presents  effected  no  change  in  Villeneuve's  policy,  who  forewarned 
the  reis-effendi  and  the  interpreter  of  the  Porte  against  the  Russian 
offers ;  and  the  treaty  was  maintained  ( 1 740). 

Villeneuve  profited  by  tlte  ftll-powerfal  infinence  he  eujoyed  with 

the  Divan  to  demand  the  renewal  of  the  capitulations.     The  Sultan 

Uahmond  hastened  to  satisfy  him  by  bringing  to  the  hatti-sherif  of 

1673  all  the  modifications  required  by  France,  and  the  capitulations 

*  One  of  lliB  ol«Q>es  of  the  Treaty  of  Belgnule. 
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of  tbe  30th  May,  1740,  became  a  formal  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce  in  eighty-five  articles,  which  has  only  been  renewed  once, 
in  1802,  and  which  still  regulates  at  the  present  time  the  relations  of 
France  with  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

"  In  that  treaty,  the  Snltan,  after  having  renewed  the  precedent 
capitulations,  recalls  to  mind  that  the  ambassadors  and  consuls  of 
France  ought  to  have  precedency  over  the  ambassadorn  and  consuls 
of  Spain  and  other  monarchs.  The  new  privileges  coocem,  in  the 
first  place,  the  position  and  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  French  consuls; 
they  exempt  the  French  merchants  and  traders  from  the  broterage 
tax,  called  meeeterie ;  they  extend  to  every  kind  of  merchandise  indif- 
ferently the  cnstoma  dnty  of  three  per  cent.,  the  benefit  of  which  was 
only  granted  before  to  six  articles,  whether  for  importation  or  ex- 
portation:  cottons,  wooUon  or  spun,  morocco  leather,  wax,  leathers 
and  silts.  Briefly,  the  French  and  the  proliijis  of  France  might  go 
and  oome  freely  m  the  States  of  the  Sultan  without  being  liable  to 
pay  the  kharadj,  and  it  shall  he  permitted  to  them  to  wear  Oriental 
vestments."* 

An  ambassador  extraordinaTT,  Mohammed  Said,  went  to  present 
these  capitulations  to  Louis  Xv.,  with  the  thanks  of  Mahmoud  and 
rich  presents.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  honour,  and  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  with  two  ships  of  war  and  a  small  corps  of 
French  gnnncrs,  which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Bonneval, 
and  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  regenerate  the  Ottoman  artillery. 

France  continued  t«  enlighten  the  Forte  upon  its  interests,  its 
dangers,  its  alliances,  and  to  point  out  to  it  the  politic  path  in  which 
she  might  not  only  find  safety  but  recruit  her  power.  The  path 
■waa  that  in  which  Lonis  XV.  ordered  his  amhastiadors  to  restrict 
themselves,  and  he  indicated  it  in  hie  secret  correspondence  in  these 
words : — "  It  is  necessary  to  unite  by  a  perpetual  slliance  Turkey, 
Foland,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  nnder  the  mediation  of  France,  against 
Austria  and  Russia."  But,  since  that  her  arms  have  regained  some 
honour,  since  that  she  has  absolved  herself  of  her  greatest  humilia- 
tions by  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  since  moi-eover  she  has  seen  all  the 
Christian  States  soliciting  her  friendship,  showing  esteem  for  her 
power,  interesting  themselves  in  her  grandenr,  the  Porte  bas  resumed 
all  its  ignorant  and  apathetic  pride.  She  (Turkey)  did  not  perceive 
that  those  States  sho.wed  excitement  about  her,  not  because  she  was 
to  be  dreaded,  but  because  she  had  become  a  counterpoise  too  weak 
for  the  equilibrium  of  the  Continent,  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Russians  upon  the  European  ett^e  had  changed  the  conditions  of 
that  equilibrium ;  and,  deaf  to  t£e  voice  of  her  ally,  defying  her 
counsels,  rejecting  more  and  more  her  influence,  she  bad  lulled  herself 
asleep  with  a  haughty  carelessness,  in  the  belief  that  she  was  still  the 
arbitresB  of  Europe. 

•  C.  Pamin,  p.  277. 
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2.  War  of  the  Austrian  S'lccaiaion. — NeulraKti/  of  Turkey. 
The  Treat;  of  Belgrade  was  scarcely  signed  than  a  decieive  oppor> 
tnnitj  presented  itaelE  for  the  Porte  to  resnme  its  old  position.  The 
States  of  the  House  of  Austria  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  Maria  Theresa,  France,  in  accoi-d  with  the  majority  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  resolved  to  make  war  to  effect  the  ruin  or  dis- 
memberment of  that  Honse,  and  she-solicited  Turkey  to  invude  Unn- 
firy,  promising  her  that  kingdom  for  her  portion  of  the  spoil  (1741). 
altan  Mahmoad  replied  to  that  solicitation  by  a  formal  refusal ;  he 
published  even  a  manifesto  urging  the  belligerent  Powers  to  remain 
at  peace  ;  and,  remembering  that  a  mediation  had  abased  Turkey  at 
Carlowitz,  and  that  a  mediation  at  Belgrade  had  raised  her  np  again, 
he  offered  in  turn  his  mediation.      European  diplomacy  smiled  at  a 

Sopoeition  so  strange  issuing  from  the  month  of  the  sncceasor  of 
ahomet  II.,  and  only  replied  to  it  in  expressions  of  vagne  thanks. 
The  Snltim  felt  much  offended  at  this,  and  cherished  a  lively  resent- 
ment in  conseqaence  against  France. 

Villenenve  had  resigned  the  Constantinople  embassy,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Castellane  had  succeeded  him  ;  "  but  the  talents  of  the 
new  ambassador,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  time,  "  were  not  tomeiA 
in  ,the  direction  of  intrigue  and  bosiness,  and  the  French  minisicr 
Bonght  to  turn  to  profit  those  of  Bonneval  Pacha,  to  whont  a  pension 
had  been  given,  with  the  promise  of  his  retnm  to  France.  The  rene- 
gade exercised  all  his  wonted  activity,  used  all  his  influence  to  decido 
the  Porto  to  make  war ;  bnt  he  failed  :  the  Snitan  was  still  irritated 
at  the  refusal  of  his  mediation,  and  his  ministers  remembered  the 
revelations  Bonneval   had  made  them  touching  French  policy  at  the 

Eeriod  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession.  "  I  knew,  '  wrote 
astollane  to  the  minister  Argenson,  "  that  the  reis-eEendi  had 
imbibed  from  M.  do  Bonneval  the  prejudice  that  has  always  been  an 
obstacle  to  oar  views ;  I  mean  that  preposeession  that  France  desires 
to  involve  the  Tarks  in  war  only  to  get  rid  of  them  and  to  sacrifice 
them  in  time  of  jteace.  It  was  in  1734,  at  a  time  when  the  reis- 
effendi  and  the  Count  do  Bonneval  entered  into  our  affairs  concerning 
Poland,  that  the  most  malign  inferences  of  the  procedure  of  France, 
at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  were  brought  into  their  full  light,  and 
that  the  negotiations  of  the  Marquis  de  Villenenve  ware  caused  to 
fail  by  demnnding  that  France  should  bind  herself  I^  engagements  in 
writing  with  thg  Porte,  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  It  is  in 
that  school  that  the  Turks  have  learnt  to  mistrust  us,  and  that  the 
reis  effendi  himself  has  imbibed  those  principles  of  which  he  has 
given  a  very  candid  explanation,  even  on  this  occasion." 

England,  however,  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
France,  abandoned  by  her  German  allies,  having  alone  to  support  the 
bnrden  of  the  war,  fresh  solicitations  were  made  to  the  Divan  by 
the  Cabinet   of  Yersailles :    "  We    need  a   diversion  in  Hungary," 
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wrote  d'Argenson  to  Bonneval ;  "  do  everrthing  to  obtain  it.  .  ,  , 
If  we  are  compelled  to  sign  a  peace  which  leaves  to  Austria  her 
ascient  States,  with,  a  bost  of  veteran  troops,  that  will  be  the  min  of 
the  Tarks.  Their  interest  demands,  therefore,  that  they  should  arm 
id  the  preeent  conjuncture,  to  coatribnte  of  themselTee  to  the  dimi- 
nntion  of  that  power:  that  fntare  danger  is  a  reason  which  permits 
them  not  to  balance."  Bnt  Bonneva]  found  the  Saltan  and  his 
Ministers  immovable.  "  They  are  altogether  determined,"  he  replied 
to  d'Argenson,  "  not  to  canse  the  Queen  of  Hungary  disqaietode, 
and  not  to  depart  in  anything  from  the  last  treaties,  and  that  so  much 
the  more,  say  they,  that  affairs  have  taken,  in  Christendom,  an  ad- 
Tianti^eons  turn  for  the  Ottoman  liimpire." 

France  experienced  reveraea  and  the  Aastrians  penetrated  into 
Provence.  Then  the  Porte  became  agitated  by  the  perils  and  repre- 
sentations of  its  ally  ;  it  declared  that  it  would  be  chagrined  to  see 
the  Crown  revert  to  a  new  Honse  of  Austria ;  it  urged  the  Conrt  of 
Versailles  to  persist  in  its  political  system ;  it  even  entertained  the 
propositions  of  Bonneval  for  an  alliance  offeneive  and  defensive  be- 
tween France,  Prussia,  and  Turkey.  Castellane  thereupon  asked  for 
instructions  from  Versailles,  and  he  presented  (1747)  a  project  to 
the  Divan  which  bore  for  its  principal  stipulations  :  1.  The  Allied 
Powera  shall  engage  not  to  lay  down  arms  until  the  husband  of 
liaria  Theresa  has  renounced  the  Imperial  Crown;  2.  The  Porte 
retains  its  conquests  in  Hungary;  3.  The  Ministers  of  the  Porte 
shall  assist  at  a  Congress  which  will  take  place  for  the  re-establiah- 
ment  of  a  general  peace,  Ac.  Three  great  Conferences  were  devoted 
by  the  Ottoman  Ministers  to  the  diseusEicn  of  that  project ;  the  am- 
bassador showed  them  the  downfall  of  the  Kcnse  of  Austria  as  cer* 
tain  when  its  States  should  be  surrounded  by  the  armies  of  the  three 
Powers;  he  reminded  them  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  when 
the  French  were  at  some  leagues  distance  from  Vienna  and  the  Prus- 
sians masters  of  Silesia,  if  the  Turks  had  entered  Hungary,  Moris 
Theresa  would  have  been  forced  to  sign  her  own  ruin.  The  Divan 
seemed  shaken,  althongh  its  most  inflnential  members  were  persuaded 
that  France  only  desired  to  clear  herself  of  that  war  in  order  to  throw 
the  effort  of  it  upon  the  Turks.  But  then  there  came,  on  the  part  of 
Maria  Theresa,  the  laont  formal  protestations  of  friendship,  which 
were  supported  by  the  threats  of  Russia  and  the  gold  of  England  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  became  known  that  the  King  of  Prnssia  had 
just  made  his  separate  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The 
negotiation  with  France  was  broken  off,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Castel- 
lane, all  the  intrigues  of  Bonneval,  to  renew  it,  failed.  The  Divan 
found  itself  so  completely  circumvented  by  the  enemies  of  France, 
that,  at  the  instance  of  England  and  in  the  hope  of  thus  delivering 
itself  from  all  war,  from  al!  danger,  it  eigned  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peaoe  with  Austria  and  Rnesia  (1748),  Bonneval,  irritated  at  the 
dl-cnccesB  of  hia  overtures,  espired  on  the  very  day  upon  which  he 
received  a  tetter  from  Versailles  authorizing  him  to  return  to  France. 

Austria  and  England,  rejoicing  in  the    blindness    of  the    Porte, 
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solicited  the  aid  of  Bassia  in  order  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  war ;  in  fact, 
30,000  Rnasians  directed  their  march  upon  the  Rhine.  Connt  Desal- 
lennhadsncceededCaatellatie.  "He  was,"  Bays  a  contemporary  report, 
"a  man  of  strong  sense,  thonghtfal,  speaking  little,  and  going  at  once 
to  the  fact ;  with  a  simple  and  natnral  manner,  bnt  subtle  and  acate." 
He  made  very  lively  representations  to  the  Saltan,  with  the  view  to 
determine  him  to  protest  AKt^inet  the  march  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  presented  to  him  no  less  than  seven  memorials  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  abounding  peril  of  the  intervention  of  the  Northern 
Powers  in  the  affairs  of  Southern  Enropo.  Bnt  the  Porte,  content 
to  see  the  Bnssiana  direct  their  arms  and  their  ambition  far  awaj 
from  its  frontiers,  remained  silent,  and  thought  only  of  giving  fresh 
evidences  of  friendship  to  the  two  Powers  which  were  secretly  leagued 
to  effect  her  min.  Desallenrs,  to  roose  it  from  its  immobility  and 
make  it  see  that  its  peril  was  more  disquieting  to  France  than  the 
yiciseitndes  of  her  own  war  against  Anatria,  renewed  the  proposition 
of  a  quadruple  alliance  between  the  Porte,  f  ranee,  Pmssia,  and 
Sweden,  an  alliance  by  which  the  fonr  States  eng^ed  themselves  to 
repress  the  amhition  of  Russia,  and  never  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Courts  of  Yienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  All  that  was  rejec- 
ted, and  the  Court  of  Versailles  had  no  li  nger  wherewith  to  occupy 
itself  save  ito  own  interests,  in  difiarming  its  enemies  by  the  peace  of 
Aiz.la-Chapelle  (1748). 


3.  Efforts  of,  France  to  erUigklen  Turkey. — Encroachments  of  Sus&uk  ' 

France,  far  from  testifying  the  slightest  resentment  against  the 
Porte,  strove  once  more  to  bring  it  back  into  its  natural  way,  and  she 
did  it  with  a  perseverance,  a  solicitnde,  and  disinterestedness  which 
reflected  much  honour  upon  her  diplomacy.  "  Kecover  at  Constanti. 
nople  the  highest  influence,"  wrote  the  Minister  to  Desallenrs,  "  pro- 
tect Sweden,  do  not  abandon  Poland,  arrest  the  career  of  the  vast 
projects  of  Russia,  are  the  four  designs  that  the  King  orders  you 
never  to  lose  sight  of."  But  Desallenrs  knew  the  obstacles  which  be 
had  to  overcome.  "Things  are  mnch  changed,"  he  wrote,  "since 
the  peace  of  Belgrade  ;  the  pretended  refusal  of  the  mediation  of  the 
Porte  by  France,  and  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  concluded  with 
the  Gonrts  of  Yienna  and  Russia,  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
PersiaD  war;  finally,  the  particular  interest  of  the  Qrand  Seignior, 
have  caused  the  adoption  of  the  pacific  system  as  the  only  means  of 
sustaining  the  Grand  Seignior  on  the  throne  and  of  preventing  a 
genera]  revolution." 

However,  notwithstanding  the  little  attention  the  Divan  paid  to 
his  advice,  French  influence  in  the  East  had  undergone  no  diminu- 
tion ;  yet,  whilst  France  enjoyed,  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  Levant 
an  influence  and  a  prosperity  that  was  the  envy  of  England,  all  the 
representations  and  solicitations  of  its  diplomacy  failed  before  the 
ofcutinate  indolence  and    senseless   security  of   Uie  Sultan  and  hia 
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MiniatetB.  In  vain  did  DeBallenrs  expose  the  desigii  which  Baesift 
had  of  incorporating  Sweden  with  its  Empire,  inviting  them  to  ofier 
their  mediation  ;  in  vain  ho  ni^d  tlie  Divan  to  conclnde,  in  concert 
with  France,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  PrxiBsia ;  in  vain  did  he  sapport 
the  efforts  of  an  ag-ent  of  the  K'lag  of  Denmark,  who  solicited  a  treaty 
of  commerce  i  in  vain  did  he  propose  a  direct  alliance  against  Bassia, 
in  order  to  save  Poland,  already  twice  threatened  with  dismem. 
berment.  Lonis  XV.  wrote  himself  (1752)  secretly  to  the  Saltan 
three  pressing  letters,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
defend  Sweden  against  Russia,  if  the  Forte  would  join  its  efforts  to 
his ;  in  which  he  anveiled  the  designs  of  the  Conrta  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg  npon  Poland,*  in  which  he  renewed  the  demand  for 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  the  Porto,  Franco,  and 
PrURSia.  The  Snltan  and  his  Ministers  only  made  evasive  answers  to 
the  French  King's  propositions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  ambassador ; 
they  even  considered  themselves  as  offended  by  the  obserrations  of 
Desatleurs  npon  the  state  of  decadence  into  which  the  Ottoman  army 
had  fallen,  and  they  refused  his  concurrence  in  the  remonnting  of 
their  artillery,  fortifying  their  strongholds,  a.nd  instructing  their  sol- 
diers in  the  hi  st  principles  of  modem  war. 

Hnssia,  meanwhile,  did  not  scruple  to  commit  (he  most  flagrant 
violations  of  its  treaties  with  the  Porte;  it  founded  and  fortified  a 
new  province  under  the  name  of  New  Servia,  in  that  extent  of 
country  which  lies  between  the  Bag  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  was  to  remain 
.  uncultivated  and  uninhabited, and  presenting  only  an  immense  desert, 
to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  two  Kmpires.  By  that  novel 
arrangement  she  not  only  cat  off,  in  time  of  war,  commnnioation 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  and  procured  herself  the  facility  of 
forming  magazines  for  her  armies,  hut,  moreover,  usurped  a  consider- 
able extent  of  country  bolnnging  to  the  domains  of  the  Ottoman 
Kmpire.  To  all  these  infractions  she  did  not  confine  the  irregnlarity 
of  her  conduct  towards  the  Turks:  after  having  solemnly  engaged 
not  to  meddle  further  with  the  affairs  of  Poland,  she  therein  main- 
tained a  powerful  party,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  <he 
King  and  the  Republic;  she  protected  the  Kabardians  and  the  Cir- 
cassinna,  sent  emissaries  and  troops  amongst  them,  there  established 
mnpaKincB  and  barrncks.  and  strove  to  withdraw  those  peoples  from 
their  obedience  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars.  That  Khan,  Arslan 
Gherai,  a  fipry  and  warlike  prince,  devoted  to  France  and  Sweden, 
cherishing  an  implacable  hatred  of  the  Russians,  suffered  impatiently 
their  aggressive  enterprises,  and  did  not  cease  to  stir  up  the  Porte  to 
repel  them;  be  warned  it  of  all  their  manceuvres,  exhorted  it  inces- 
santly to  firmness,  and  neglected  nothing  wherewith  to  force  its  hand  ; 
he  laboured,  in  concert  with  the  French  ambassador,  to  put  it  in  re- 
lation with  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  not  yet  a  minister  resident 
at  Constantinople ;  he  obtained  its  permission  to  despatch  to  that 
*  Luuis  ZV.  liul  murricil  llaria  Leciinnki,  daughter  of  Staaislaiu  Ledinbki,  Kiog  o( 
Poind. 
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prince  an  nnHcmpnlouH  emissaiy,  whose  task  was  to  sow  the  first  germ 
of  an  understanding  between  tlie  two  Conrts  ;  he  took  npon  himself 
likewise  authority  to  send  to  the  Polish  Diet,  in  17^3,  a  Minister  to 
assure  the  Polish  patriots  of  all  the  protection  of  the  Porte  as  well  as 
his  own,  and  to  decide  them  to  reject  the  alliance  of  Russia,  in  which 
their  king  was  desirona  of  engaging  them  ;  he  made  nse  of,  withont 
the  ^rreement  or  even  the  participation  of  the  Porte,  the  pretext  of 
wishing  tn  chastise  the  Circaseiana  for  a  refnsal  of  slaves  which  they 
bad  made  him,  to  hare  an  opportnnity  of  passing  into  Circassia  and 
the  Konban  a  large  number  of  troops,  then  to  seek  a  qnarrel  with  the 
Hnssians,  and  fall  upon  those  which  they  had  brought  into  Circassia 
and  the  Kabardia,  at  a  time  of  peace  and  against  the  faith  of  treaties. 
But  the  constant  efforts  of  that  prince  to  bring  the  Porte  to  a  mpture 
only  obtained  from  it  a  few  slight  demonstrations  ;  the  Ottoman 
Minister  persisted  in  preferring  a  tolerance  which  prolonged  the  ameni* 
tieH  of  peace  to  an  animadversion  which  should  rekindle  the  flames 


4.  N»u)  adminittration  of  Wallachia  and  Moldaoia. — Th« 

Fanariotet. 

Whilst  the  Porte,  believing  the  Empire  saved  for  ever  by  the 
Treaty  of  Belgrade,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of  Hb  ally, 
France,  and  of  its  faithfn)  vas^,  the  Khan  of  the  Cnmea,  it  took, 
with  regard  to  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  measures 
which  have  favoured  the  ambition  of  Russia,  brought  about  intermin- 
able embarrassments,  and  dealt  a  disastrous  blow  to  the  Ottoman 
power. 

The  To'ivodes  Brancovano  in  Wallachia,  and  Cantemir  in  Moldavia, 
had  given  the  fatal  example  of  alliance  with  the  Czar,  and  their 
treason  had  favoured  the  Russian  and  Austrian  invasion.  To  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  two  provinces  the  Porte  took  from  them  the 
administration  of  the  native  boyards ;  but,  instead  of  simply  making 
o(  them  two  pachalics,  desirous  of  respecting  the  relijrion  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  ancient  treaties  that  united  them 
to  the  Empire,  it  resolved  to  have  them  governed  by  Christian  rajahs, 
subjects  and  creatures  of  the  Sultan.  The  Greeks  of  the  Fanar,  for 
a  long  period  the  lowest,  the  most  corrupt  servants  of  the  Porte, 
solicited  those  dignities,  and  Mavrocordato  was  the  first  Fanariote 
who  left  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoms  to  govern  Wallachia. 

The  new  prince  paid  for  his  elevation  by  increasing  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  Porte  by  500,000  piastres ;  he  desired  to  reform  the 
administration  of  the  country,  but  he  displeased  everybody  :  the 
boyards,  by  the  suppression  of  their  feudal  rights ;  the  peasants,  by 
the  augmentation  of  taxation:  be  was  deposed  in  1741.  Recovizza, 
who  succeeded  him,  still  further  increased  the  tribute ;  but  he  held 
power  only  for  three  years;  "  the  Sultan  did  not  grant  a  longer  leas^ 
to  the  Fanariot«s  who  fanned  the  Principalities;  so  that  they  were 
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obliged,  every  jew,  to  pnrcbeBe  at  great  cost  the  confinnaition  of  tkeir 
title.  The  YoiTodes  were  thas  placed  almost  on  the  same  footing  as 
tfeo  pachas  in  the  other  Turkiith  provinces,""  Uavrocordato,  re- 
instated in  Wallachia  (1744),  again  increased  the  capitation  tribute 
to  pa.y  for  hia  establishment.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he  went  to 
reign  in  Moldavia,  but  was  replaced  by  Gregory  Ghika  (1?48).  "  That 
prince,"  says  a  Roumanian  historian,  "  like  all  his  predecessors  and 
BDCcegsors  of  the  same  stock,  showed  himself  faithf  al  to  the  Fanariote 
system,  and  only  regarded  the  principality  as  a  conqaered  connfcry  in 
which  he  was  at  liberty  to  enrich  himself  by  pillaging  it,  without 
.  caring  for  the  poor  inhabitants  and  the  rights  of  humanity."  Those 
exactions  ruined  and  depopulated  the  Priucipalitiee ;  several  thon- 
sands  of  families  emigrated,  and  all  the  nation  conceived  agaioBt  the 
Turks  a  hatred  too  well  justified  by  the  bad  choice  of  hospodars  and  by 
the  angmontation  of  the  tribute.  Russia  had  demanded,  in  17'A7,  that 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  should  be  declared  independent  under  her 
protection ;  it  was  towards  Russia  that  the  oppressed  Ronmaoians 
turned  their  faces  and  their  hopes.  Turkey  was  soon  about  to  expiato 
its  greedy  and  barbarous  policy,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  Princi- 
palities to  the  tyranny  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Fanariotes  wan  destined 
to  prove  a  cause  of  ruin  to  her,  as  well  as  the  abandonment  of  Poland 
and  Sweden. 

Mahmoud  I.  died  at  the  close  of  1754,  in  his  (if  ty-eighth  year,  while 
returning  from  Friday  prayers,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years. 
Osman  III.,  his  brother,  succeeded  him. 


5.  Otmam  III. — Change  in  tke  poliot/  of  France. — Affair  of  the 
Holy  Placet. 

Turkey  had  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity.  Sultan  Mah- 
mond,  though  not  endowed  with  great  abilities,  and  entirely  governed 
by  the  Ministora  who  surrounded  him,  enconraged  the  arte  of  peace. 
He  built  numerous  mosques,  founded  several  ecbools  and  profesaor. 
fihip^  as  well  as  four  libraries.  He  enconraged  the  art  of  printing, 
which  had  been  introduced  at  Constantinople  by  an  Hungarian  rene- 
gade ;  but  it  had  many  opponents  and  made  slow  progress.  By 
granting  the  Janissaries  an  exemption  from  import  duties  he  indaced 
a  large  number  of  them  to  eng^e  in  commerce,  and  thus  rendered 
them  sednlouH  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  government.  These  regu- 
lations, however,  contributed  to  break  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation, 
as  was  but  too  manifest  in  its  subsequent  struggles  with  RuEsia. 

Osman,  drawn  from  the  retreat  in  which  he  vegetated  at  fifty-nine 
years  old,  brought  to  the  throne  an  incapacity  verging  on  iiubecility. 
Inheriting  from  his  ancestors  only  their  cruelty,  he  commenced  by 
causing  the  death  of  three  sons  of  Achmet  III.  The  Grand  Vizier 
-Ali  Pacha,  accused  of  au  understanding  with  them,  met  with  the 
*  Balbny,  "  Esau  sar  lei  PaDariotes, "  p.  SO. 
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same  fate.  In  less  ibui  two  years  eight  roinistera  snoceeded  each 
other  in  that  perilona  post,  and  were  Bnccensivelj'  deposed  of  executed 
bj  the  weak  and  capricioas  monarch.  In  the  end,  a  clever  man, 
Uohammed-Raf^bib,  received  the  seal  of  the  Empire,  and  kept  it 
nntil  his  death. 

Osman  reigned  only  three  years  (1754-1757)  ;  hie  reign  is  merely 
marked  bj  a  terrible  conflagration,  which  conenmed  two-thirds  of 
Consta&tiiiaple  and  had  a  great  namber  of  victims.  With,  regard  to 
Earope,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  pacific  system  of  Saltan  Mah- 
mond.  M.  de  Vergcnnes,  the  snccessor  of  Desallenrs  (1755),  conid 
obtain  nothing  from  the  Divan.  Then  the  Court  of  YersailleB, 
despairing  of  drawing  the  Porte  from  its  nallity  and  pressed  by  the 
enmity  of  England,  was  driven  to  adopt  the  great  change  in  the 
political  system  which  the  alliance  of  1756  between  France  and 
An  stria  signalized. 

The  necessity  which  in  its  origin  inspired  that  alliance  is  well 
known,  looked  npon  at  first  as  a  master-pieoe  and  later  as  a  diplo- 
matic monstrosity.  France,  in  engaging  itself  against  England  in  a 
maritime  war  in  which  nothing  less  for  her  was  at  stake  than  that 
of  being  or  of  not  being  a  colonial  Power,  desired  to  avoid  having 
her  forces  occapied  npon  the  continent  by  Austria,  even  as  it  had 
happened  to  her  in  all  her  stmggles  with  England.  It  was  there- 
fore, in  that  respect,  that  the  alliance  of  Louis  XV.  with  Maria 
Theresa  seemed  a  master-stroke,  and  at  first  had  the  effect  of  star- 
tling the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Bnt  there  was  wanting  in  it  an 
important  condition,  which  was  that  Austria  should  enter  into  the 
policy  of  France  for  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — a 
policy  to  which  it  did  not  appear  difficult  to  convert  her ;  for  the 

?)wer  of  Russia  was  beginning  to  dinquiet  Maria  Theresa,  and  the 
reaty  of  VersailleB|of  1756  implicitly  annulled  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
of  1725.  In  a  word,  "the  alliance  of  Austria  deprived  France  of 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Porte  :  it  sufficed  to  destroy  the 
bad  effect  of  it,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  territory 
in  Europe."*  Nothing  was  done  in  the  matter,  and  the  Trenty  of 
1766  had  only  fatal  results,  not  only  because  the  silly  vanity  of  the 
mistress  of  Lonis  XV.  caused  that  alliance  of  precaution  against 
England  to  degenerate  into  a  war  of  destruction  against  Prussia,  bnt 
further  because  that  the  basis  of  the  union  of  France  with  the  Porto, 
which  was  the  abasement  of  the  Honse  of  Austria,  after  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  of  existence,  found  itself  shaken. 

The  Court,  of  St.  James's  eagerly  availed  itself  of  this  treaty  to 
again  warn  the  Porte  that  France  was  repudiating  its  alliance  and 
becoming  its  enemy ;  the  English  Ministry  sought  to  substitute,  in 
the  Divan,  its  influence  in  the  place  of  that  of  France,  making  it 
sign  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  Prussia ;  it  sought 
even  to  drag  the  Porte  into  the  war  against  Austria.  The  Porte  had 
previously  resisted  the  solicitations  and  warnings  of  France,  not  by 
defiance,  but  Blnggishness.  It  was  discontented  and  disquieted  by 
•  "Politique  des  Cibinelii  de  I'Biirope,"  torn.  iiL  p.  160. 
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the  Treaty  of  Versaillee ;  bnt  it  was  too  much  accnstomed  to  r^ard 
France  as  ber  trne  friend  to  believe  in  the  mptnre  of  the  alliance. 
Meanwhile  French  influence  in  the  East  was  affected  by  the  discon- 
tent caused  to  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles :  Rnssis  profited 
by  the  temper  of  the  Divan  to  secretly  excite  scandalous  qnarrels 
relative  to  the  cnatody  of  the  Holy  Places,  qnarrels  by  which  it  strove 
fo  despoil  Franco  of  its  protectorate  over  the  Christians  of  the  East, 
That  ufFair  of  the  Holy  Places  having  had  long-standing  and  grave 
consequences  even  to  our  own  days,  since  it  was  the  origin  of  the 
war  of  1854,  we  will  smn  np  in  few  words  the  history  of  the  rights 
of  France  over  the  Holy  Places. 

The  Affair  of  the  Boly  Places. 
The  possession  of  the  Holy  Places  disputed  between  the  Latins,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Armenians  does  not  involve  the  right  of  proprietor- 
ship, bnt  only  that  of  usufruct.  The  Massulman  law  opposes  itself 
to  that  which  infidels  possess  in  the  land  of  the  faithful ;  it  does  not 
permit  them  to  construct  new  churches,  when  even  that  it  shonld  be 
owned  that  those  churches  ought  to  be  considered  as  public  property, 
and  to  belong,  consequently,  to  the  territorial  sovereign :  but  it 
accords  to  them  the  authorization  of  maintaining  the  ancient  churches, 
that  is  to  say,  of  repairing  them  and  re-erecting  the  fallen  portions, 
without,  however,  having  the  power  to  add  thereto  new  oonstmc- 
tions.  In  Eastern  customs,  and  especially  those  of  the  Holy  Land, 
the  exclusive  possession  of  a  Church,  of  a  sanctuary,  of  an  altar, 
whatever  it  may  be,  by  a  Christian  commnnion  does  not  exclude  the 
other  communions  from  the  faculty  of  celebrating  therein;  bnt  the 
possessors  have  solely  the  right  of  keeping  the  keys,  of  repairing 
those  edifices  and  of  maintaining  them  at  their  own  cost,  of  lighting 
the  lamps,  of  spreading  carpets  therein,  finally  of  sweeping  them,  for 
therein  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  principal  symbol  of  the 
right  of  {K)3sessioR.  This  must  not  excite  astonishment,  for  the 
sacred  euclosure  in  which  stands  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  at  Medina, 
is  swept  every  day  by  forty  ferratch  (sweepers) ;  it  is  a  highly- 
esteemed  charge  amongst  the  Mussulmans,  and  which  the  Sultan 
confers  upon  his  favourites  and  the  chief  personages  of  his  Court. 
lu  spite  of  the  jealous  pretensions  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  it  is 
to  the  Catholic  monks,  protected  by  France,  that  has  always  legally 
belonged  the  care  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Holy  Places.  It 
suffices,  in  order  to  prove  it,  to  cite  the  firmans  of  the  Porte.  The 
following  is  a  sentence  delivered  in  1564,  at  the  demand  of  the 
French  ambassador :  "Thekejs  of  the  doors  of  the  said  place  (the 
grotto  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  bom)  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  and  pass  successively  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  among 
them  who  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  and  that,  as  well  befoie  as  since  the 
taking  of  that  city  by  the  Sultan  Selim  I.,  np  to  the  present  date, 
without  having  passed  into  other  hands  than  theirs.  It  is  they  who 
open  to  those  of  the  Mussulmans  or  of  the  Christians  who  dwell  in  or 
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Tfto  come  to  Jerusalem  and  who  deaire  to  viait  that'  place  (the 
grotto).  There  is  no  record  that  thejr  have  ceased  to  posesBa  the 
said  keys,  nor  that  anj'  one  has  contested  with  them  for  their  poBSea- 
■ion,  and  have  diepoBBesBed  them  of  the'  keys ;  the;  are  in  constHUt 
and  unintermpted  poBBession  of  them  from  the  most  remote  timex  up 
to  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  present  act.  ConseqneDtly,  the  ander- 
mentioned  jndge  has  confirmed  the  poBseaaion  of  the  keys  of  the  said 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Frank  nation," 

A  firman  of  Osman  II.  (1620)  is  thna  eipresaed:  "The  Frankieh 
monka,  ancient  ezclnsive  poBsesaors  of  the  Great  Chnrch  of  Beth> 
lehem  and  the  Chnrch  of  the  tomb  of  the  Vii^n,  have,  of  their  fall 
accord,  granted  to  each  of  the  other  Christian  commnniona  aanc- 
tnaries  in  the  snperior  Chnrch ;  hnt  the  inferior  portion,  the  place 
wherein  Jeens  Christ  was  bom  (may  salvation  rest  with  him  !)  is  the 
BMictnary  of  the  Frankish  monks ;  no  other  nation  has  any  right 
therein ;  and  it  is  forbidden  to  each  and  every  nation  to  nenrp  here- 
after the  said  place.  .  We  order  that  no  individnal  be  per- 
mitted, Armenian  or  other,  to  say  mass  in  the  place  where  Jesus 
Christ  was  bom,  a  place  situate  underneath  the  Chnrch  of  Beth- 
lehem, no  more  than  in  the  cnpola  which  is  called  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
Christ,  neither  in  the  interior  of  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Vii^in,  nor 
finally  in  the  sanctuaries  which,  from  the  old  time,  belonged  to  the 
Fiankish  monks." 

The  firman  of  1638  is  still  more  explicit :  "  ....  To-day 
the  Frankish  monks  came  to  produce  the  titles  which  are  in  their 
hands;  we  hare  examined  them,  and  have  recognized  that  they  were 
ancient  and  antbeatic  papers ;  they  prove  that  all  the  placex  above- 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  three  doors  of  the  grotto 
of  Bethlehem,  and  the  keys  of  those  doors  belonged  esclnsively  to 
the  Frenkish  monks  since  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Khalife 
Omar,  and  that  at  the  epoch  at  which  Selim  I.  made  himself  master 
of  those  Holy  Places  that  large  number  of  localities  has  remained, 
aa  before,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Frankish  monks.  We  order  that 
the  Franks  have,  as  anciently,  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
grotto  situate  at  Bethlehem,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Crib 
of  Jesus  Christ,  upon  which  the  Greeks  have  seized,  as  it  is  said,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Frankish  monks,  by  fraud  and  by  producing 
false  titles;  that  they  have  the  poasession  and  enjoyment  of  the  keys 
of  the  throe  doors,  north,  south,  and  west  of  the  said  grotto,  and  of 
two  small  gardens  which  belong  to  it ;  that  they  may  have  again,  and 
in  the  said  manner  which  they  have  had  from  all  time,  the  enjoyment 
and  possession  of  the  itone  of  unction,  situate  in  the  Chnrch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  vanlts  of  Calvary,  the  seven  arches  situate  below 
Baint  Mary,  the  two  cupolas,  great  and  small,  which  cover  over  the 
tomb  of  Jesns  Christ ;  that  they  may  have,  besides  the  enjoyment  and 
pofiseaeion,  whether  ^t  Jerusalem  of  the  tomb  of  Saint  Mary  or 
monastery  called  Deir-al-Amoud,  with  its  belongings  and  depen- 
dencies, or  whether  in  the  village  of  !Nazareth,  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  in  a  word  of  all  the  places  of  which,  up  to  the  present 
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day,  thej  ha.Te  had  nnconteated  poaseBaion ;  that  henceforth  oeithor 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Armenians,  nor  any  other  Christian  nation,  trouble 
or  disquiet  them,  or  caase  them  to  be  tronbled  or  disquieted  .  .  . ; 
that  always,  in  the  said  places,  and  chiefly  in  the  Caivaiy,  the 
Prankish  monks  may  exercise  their  worship  at  their  will  and  as  in 
the  past;  that  they  may  place  therein,  as  before,  candies  and  torches, 
without  any  one  hindering  them;  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  the  prefect  of  the  Frankish  monks  have,  au  in  the  past,  pre- 
cedence over  all  the  monks  of  other  nations,  provided  that  they  pay 
the  tribnt«  desired  by  ancient  custom  (abont  JE300)." 

Kot withstanding  the  tenoar  of  that  firman,  a  year  after,  as  we  have 
said  elsewhere,*  the  charge  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  forcibly 
taken  away  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins,  and  all  the  efforts  that 
France  made  to  put  an  end  to  that  nanrpation  failed  during  forty 
years.  At  length  the  capitulations  of  1673  repaired  that  damage, 
and  an  article  recognized  to  France  the  formal  and  exclusive  rig^ht  of 
protection  over  the  Holy  Places.  Then  the  Greeks  and  other  enemies 
of  France  had  recourse  to  secret  means  little  compatible  with  hoaoar 
and  the  faith  of  Christian  nations.  The  agents  of  the  Porte,  the 
Governors  of  Damasons  and  Jerosalem,  greedy  and  corrupt  indi- 
viduals, had  e,n  interest  in  maintaining  a  misunderstanding  which 
enriched  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  when 
the  ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  and  Venice,  moved  by  the  oom- 
plaints  of  the  Catholics,  carried  their  proteste  to  the  Divan,  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  interpreters,  Greefca  for  the  most  part,  interested 
to  present  the  matter  in  a  light  the  most  favourable  bo  their  co> 
religionists.  In  1676  a  berat  of  Sultan  Uahomet  lY.  accorded  to  the 
Greeks  the  keys,  the  carpels,  and  the  lamps  of  the  sanctnaries  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  condition  of  paying,  annually,  a  rent  of  one  thon- 
sand  piasti«s  for  the  keeping  ap  of  the  Snltan  Achmet-mosque ;  for 
tiierein  lay  a  means  of  seduction  employed  by  the  Greeks.  Aftef 
having  persecuted  the  Latins  as  the  spies  of  France,  and  the  abettors 
of  a  new  crusade,  they  offered  to  the  faithful  rayahs  of  the  Porte, 
and  paying  duly  the  kharadj,  to  add  to  their  ground-rents  a  snbveti- 
tton  to  the  profit  of  such  and  snch  a  mosque.  However,  that  spolia- 
tion had  only  a  transitory  character.  The  French  ambassadors — 
GailleragnaB,  GKrardin,  and  Chateaunenf — sncceesively  followed  up 
that  negotiation  for  a  prize  so  greatly  coveted  by  the  French 
monarchs,  and  unfortunately  interrupted  by  political  agitations,  ex. 
t«rior  wars,  Seraglio  revolutions,  and  the  death  of  two  of  the  nego- 
tiators, GnJlleragues  and  Girardin.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1690,  in 
the  reign  of  Solyman  II.,  a  judgment  delivered  by  the  Divan  re- 

C'  jed  the  Frankish  monks  in  possession  of  all  of  which  they  had 
n  deprived  since  1635,  t  Finally,  nnder  the  administration  <^  the 
Grand  v  izier  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Marqois  de  Bonao,  French  ambas- 
sador  at  Constantinople,  obtained  the  renewal  .of  the  firmans  which 
accorded  to  France  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  whilst,  by 
the  Treaty  of  1718,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Peter  the  Great  stipu- 
*   Vidt  p.  140.  t  C.  PuDin,  p.  328. 
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]ated  only  that  the  Bnssi&iiB  ahonld  have  the  right  of  making  pil- 
gnmagea  into  Palestine,  without  being  put  to  ransom,  there  or 
molested. 

The  capitulations  of  1740  baring  solemnly  confirmed  the  rights  of 
France,  all  intrigno  among  the  Greeks  yraa  interrupted,  and  peace 
Beeraed  seriouslj established  ;  but  in  1757  things  nndei-went  a  change. 
"  Some  Greek  pilgrims, "  sajB  M.  de  Marcellns  in  bia  Souvenirs  d'Oriettt, 
"  having  pillaged  the  Catholic  monastery  of  Jaffa,  that  skirmisb  an- 
nounced a  general  attack.  In  fact,  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  Jeru- 
Balem,  the  schismatics  assailed  the  monks  and  the  Catholics  in  the 
Gburch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  broke  their  lamps  and  scattered  their 
ornaments ;  then,  armed  with  proe^t-verbaux  purchased  at  great  cost, 
they  declared  themeelres  insulted,  and  complained  to  the  Divan  of  the 
pretended  interruption  of  tbe  Latins.  At  last,  finding  the  Grand 
Vizier  favonrable  to  tbeir  wishes,  tbej  raised  tbe  mask,  and  presented 
a  request  tending  to  dispossess  entirely  tbe  French  priests  from  the 
Holy  Places.  Tbe  Porte  had  tbe  appeat^nce  of  giving  serious  atten- 
tion to  that  demand,  sa  also  to  the  contradictory  instances  of  the 
French  ambassador  (the  same  being '  supported  by  those  of  all  the 
Catholic  Powers),  and,  after  conferenoes  and  examinations  without 
result,  the  Grand  Vizier  isened  a  hatti.cberif,  which  dealt  the  first 
and  most  vigorous  blow  against  tbe  privileges  of  France.  That 
decree  drove  out  tbe  Latins  from  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  the  Viivin,  from  the 
great  Church  of  Bethlehem,  and  placed  under  the  special  care  and 
protection  of  the  Greeks  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  several  other  sanc- 
toaries.  The  protestations  of  the  French  ambafisadors  against  that 
spoliation,  frequently  renewed  in  the  sequel,  were  always  unsncceBsfnl. 
SveiT  year,  since  thkt  period,  has  seen  France  lose  some  one  of  those 
religions  prerogatives ;  and  firmans,  wrested  from  time  to  time  from 
the  impartiality  of  some  Sultans,  in  conferring  upon  the  Latins  slight 
privileges,  have  failed  to  coant«rbaIaiice  the  influence  of  their  stub- 
bom  adversaries." 

6.  Mvitapka  III. — Intervention  of  Rtuna  in  Poland;  ker  intriguea  in 
the  Greek  Provineet  of  Turkey. 

Ihiring  the  quarrel  of  the  G^«eks  and  Latins  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Places,  Osman  III.  died  (29th  October,  1767).  He  had  for  sno- 
cesser  his  nephew,  Muatapha  III.,  son  of  Achmet  IIL,  then  in  his  forty- 
first  year.  This  Sultan  and  Khalife  was  an  accomplished  and  ener- 
getic prince,  an  astrologer  and  poet,  and  very  pious. 

Tbe  new  Sultan,  on  his  accession,  declared  his  intention  of  com- 
pletely changing  the  policy  of  the  Porte  and  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  affaire  of  Europe.  The  day  on  which  be  repaired  to  tbe  Eyonb 
Mosque  to  gird  on  tixo  scimitar  of  Oaman,  he  stopped  before  tbe 
barrack  of  the  Janissaries,  and  when,  according  to  custom,  he  received 
from  the  hand  of  the  aga  the  cup  of  sherbet,  "  Comrades,"  said  he,  "  I 
I,  in  the  next  spring,  to  drink  it  with  you  under  the  walls  of 
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France  rejoiced  at  those  intentions  of  Unstapba,  and  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  testifving  to  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  blow  re- 
cently dealt  (gainst  her  religions  privileKca,  nothing  was  changed  in 
her  relations  with  Turkey.  Thns  some  Christian  HlavCB  had  boarded 
by  surprise  the  flag-ship  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  Fleet  and 
carried  her  into  Malta  (1760).  The  Sultan,  fnrions  at  such  an  affront, 
demanded  of  the  French  ambassador  restitution  of  the  vessel,  which 
he  called  his  "  ocean  throne,"  He  even  wrote  abont  it  to  Lonis  XV,, 
telling  him  that,  if  he  did  not  afford  him  eatisf action,  he  mast  regard 
his  friendship  "  as  words  written  in  water."  The  Court  of  Versailles 
tried  at  first  to  make  him  nnderstand  that  France  was  in  no  way 
mixed  np  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  conld  only  bnsy  itself  abont  it  oat 
of  friendship  for  the  Porte  ;  then,  being  nsed  to  treat  the  Turks  aa 
children  whose  fnu^tiousness  might  be  pardoned,  instead  of  being  irri- 
tated at  their  pretensions  and  their  insolence,  it  purchased  the  vessel 
from  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  sent  it  in  great  pomp  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  populace  received  it  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
Porte  showed  no  gratitude  for  that  act  of  good  will,  and  refased  even 
to  send  an  embassy  to-  Louis  XV.  to  thank  him  far  his  generosity. 
"  Gratitude,"  wrote  Vergennes,  "  was  never  the  virtue  of  that  nation ; 
its  pride,  which  prompts  it  to  believe  that  everything  is  ito  due,  leaves 
it  little  liberi^y  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  complaisance,  att«aition, 
and  friendship  shown  it." 


7.  Buman  Aggrettion. — Deeign*  of  Catherine  II. 
Turkey  had  now  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  tranqnillity  :  bat  the 
death  of  Aagastas  III.,  King  of  Poland,  the  murder  of  Peter  III., 
Emperor  of  Rassia,  and  the  accession  of  the  ambitions  Catherine 
(1762)  to  the  Imperial  throne,  at  length  compelled  the  Ottoman  Porta 
to  quit  its  inaction,  and  to  draw  closer  its  alliance  with  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  Russia,  daring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  profited  by  all  the  events,  all  the  errors,  and  all  the  wars  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  triple  obstacle  which  hindered 
her  from  becoming  completely  European — Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Po- 
land. We  have  seen  what  efforts  she  had  already  made  gainst 
Turkey,  and  what  success  she  had  obtained ;  hut  the  conquest  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Osmanli  was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  and  prerairation 
thereto  could  only  be  made  by  the  destruction  of  Poland  and  Sweden. 
The  latter  had  only  escaped  utter  ruin  by  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt ;  it 
was  now  the  turn  of  Poland.  Already  Russia  had  preladed  the 
subjection  of  that  country  by  giving  it  two  kings  whom  she 
had  made  her  vassals ;  and,  as  a  finishing  stroke,  now  compelled 
it  to  elect  a  noble  of  obscnre  family,  an  old  favourite  of 
Catherine  II. — ^Stanislas  Poniatowski  —  who  coald  only  sustain 
himself  on  the  throne  by  Russian  bayonets.  Moreover,  she  had 
imposed  upon  Poland  a  code  of  laws  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
anarchy  by  which  it  was  weakened  and  torn  asunder  through  the  per- 
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petnal  disBensions  of  a  tnrbnteat  aristocracy ;  and,  finallj',  she  sent  an 
army  to  invade  that  distracted  conntiy  when  it  rose  in  arms  against 
sncli  a  sericB  of  ontragea.  "  The  Northern  Powers,"  wrote  the  French 
Minister,  De  Cboiseul,  "  aeem  tied  to  the  car  of  Catherine ;  Sweden, 
br  the  sncccBB  of  cabals  fomented  within  her  own  government;  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  bv  the  hope  of  separating  Austria  from  Busaia ; 
lastly,  the  English  Court,  throngh  opposition  to  Franca"  As  for  the 
other  Powers,  Austria  declared  herself  neater,  becanse  of  the  treaty 
of  1756,  but  UnsMJa  was  sure  of  again  finding  in  her  an  ally  wliea 
offered  a  share  of  the  spoils  ;  France  was  oshansted  by  the  disasters 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  finally,  Turkey  was  no  longer  looked  npon, 
save  as  a  victim  which  tonst  inevitably  nndergo  the  fate  of  Poland. 
The  Pules,  however,  implored  the  sncconr  of  all  Enrope,  chiefly  at  the 
hands  of  Tnrkey  and  France,  which  had  both  protested  gainst 
the  election  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski  and  the  intervention  of  the 
-  Bassians. 

The  natnral  policy  of  France  was  to  oppose  itself  to  RusBian  pro- 
jects, and  in  spibe  of  nnmerons  errors  she  had  followed  it,  and  was 
ready  to  follow  it  still.  Bnt,  at  that  epoch,  she  was  emerging  from 
the  humiliation  of  the  Seemi  Years'  War,  and  the  paramonnt  aim  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Versailles  was  to  avenge  itself.  Choisenl  regarded  as  in- 
evifAble  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  with  England,  and  he  found  an 
occasion  for  it  in  the  tronbles  of  !North  America,  troubles  which  he 
fomented,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  he  desired  that  France  should 
resume  her  power  on  the  seiui.  The  affairs  of  Poland  cansed  him  em. 
barrassment,  for  he  saw  Russia  ready  to  aggrandize  herself ;  and  there 
was  only  one  policy  which  conld  efficaciously  hinder  her — accord 
between  England  and  France,  an  accord  impossible  to  he  brought 
about.  In  fact,  England  not  only  refused  to  aid  France  in  her  nego- 
tiations on  behalf  of  Poland,  but  fettered  the  efforts  made  for  its 
safety,  and  even  threatened  France  with  a  European  coalition  if  she 
declared  herself  openly  against  Russia.  In  that  state  of  things  there 
remained  to  Choisenl  no  other  part  to  take  than  to  'incit«  the  Porte 
to  afford  active  succour  to  the  Polen.  In  fact,  the  French  ambassador 
received  orders  to  incite  the  Tnrks  to  war,  by  promising  them,  the 
neutrality  of  Austria. 

The  Porto  had  at  first  shown  great  indifference  to  the  fete  of 
Poland.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  it  had  contented  itHelf 
with  presenting  a  moderate  note  to  the  Russian  resident  (12th  April, 
1?64),  protesting  against  any  interference  in  the  election.  When 
the  tumults  broke  out,  Count  Vergennes,  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  endeavoured  to  incite  it  in  favonr  of  the  Polish  patriots. 
Catherine  II.,  stimulated  by  ambition  and  the  desire  of  territorial 
B^randizement,  had  not  confined  her  views  to  Poland.  She  had 
also  cast  her  eves  on  some  of  tho  Turkish  provinces,  and  hnd  marked 
them  out  for  ier  future  prey ;  but  so  long  as  the  afFai™  of  Poland 
remained  unsettled  she  wished  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Porte, 
and  with  this  view  she  had  bought  with  large  sums  of  money  the 
votes  of  some  of  tho  most  inflnential  members  of  the  Divan.     The 
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Sultan  MnBtaplia  HI.,  a  prince  fall  of  entirgy  and  good  intentions, 
hod  been  infamonsly  deceived  by  Catfaerine  in  the  affarirs  of  Poland; 
for  he  had  ewom  to  leave  the  election  free,  bnt  in  exclndine  singn* 
larly  and  formally  Poniatowski;  and  Poniatowski,  despite  the 
TOomiBee  of  the  Czarina,  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Poles  bjr 
Ilnssian  bajonete.  At  the  news  of  that  monstrons  election  Mnstapha 
flew  into  a  violent  rage,  exclaiming ;  "  I  will  find  some  means  of 
hambling  those  infidels  1"  and  hisMinisteredeclared  that  their  master 
wBa  readv  to  sacrifice  everj-thing  to  avenge  himself  npon  Bossta. 
Bnt  the  Ottoman  power,  its  armies,  its  finances,  had  fallen  daring  a 
quarter  of  a  centarj  into  the  deepest  disorder,  so  that  the  Saltan's 
ardoar  was  destined  to  speedy  extinction,  as  well  from  the  opposition 
of  his  Miaistera,  whom  Bassia  caased  to  believe  that  the  tronbles  of 
Poland  were  merely  religions  qnarrels,  as  from  the  impoesibihtj'  of 
drawing  his  people  oat  of  the  slaggish  apathy  in  which  they  were 
sunk.  "What  can  I  alone  doF"  be  remarked  to  the  Khan  of  the 
Crimea.  "  All  my  pachas  are  corrupt  and  eSeminata.  They  care 
for  nothing  but  kiosks,  musicians,  and  beaatifal  slaves.  I  am 
laboaring  to  bring  aboat  order  in  the  Empire,  bat  there  is  no  single 
person  willing  to  assist  me." 

Meanwhile,  the  agents  of  Catherine,  by  means  of  the  religions  pro- 
paganda, prepared  the  way  for  the  Bassian  invasion  in  the  Greek 
provinces  of  Tnrkey.  In  1760  the  Czar  Peter  HI.  had  sent  them 
zealous  emissaries.  One  of  them,  a  Greek  of  Theeaaly,  Papas  Oglon, 
an  artillery  officer  in  the  Bnssian  service,  traversed  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  Thessaly,  and  the  Morea;  another,  the  Monk  Stephano, 
chose  for  the  theatre  of  his  preachings  Servia  and  Croatia.  "  Neither 
Germany  nor  Hungary,"  said  he  to  the  rayahs,  "  can  do  anything  for 
ns;  France  slumbers ;  Poland  is  dying;  Bnssia  alone  thinks  of  yon, 
watches  over  yon,  stretches  out  her  hand  to  yoa ;  for  she  alone  is 
orthodox.  Ho  yon  not  recognize  in  her  the  fair-haired  race  who  is 
destined  to  save  you  ?"  Animated  by  his  harangues,  his  charity, 
and  his  liberality,  the  Christians  of  Albania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro rose  in  arms ;  but  the  Bpssians  went  not  yet  roady.  The 
insurrection,  abandoned  to  its  own  strength,  was  stamped  out  by  the 
Janissaries.  In  the  Morea  Papas  Ogloa  had  an  interview  with 
Mavro-Michalis,  chief  of  the  Munotes.  He  oonld  not  come  to  an 
nnderatanding  with  him,  and  turned  towards  Benati,  Bishop  of 
Calamata,  who  promised  to  raise  100,000  Greeks  at  the  approach  of 
the  Bnesians.  The  Cabiuet  of  St.  Petersburg  ordered  ita  fleet  to  sail 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  But,  before  venturing  npon  the  expedition. 
Count  Orloff  had  an  interview  with  Mavro-Michalis.  The  moun- 
taineer neither  allowed  himself  to  he  seduced  by  flattery  nor  terrified 
by  threats.  "  Had'st  thou  at  thy  command  all  the  armies  of  thy 
sovereign,"  said  ho  to  the  Mescovitc,  "  thoo  wonld'st  still  be  only  a 
slave.  I  am,  I,  the  chief  of  a  free  people,  and  were  I  even  marked 
out  by  destiny  to  be  the  last  of  my  race,  know  that  my  head  would 
have  greater  value  than  thine."  The  Maiuotea  confirmed  those 
words  of  their  chief.     "We  will  oaly  take  up  arms,"  said  their 
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deputy  to  the  Czarina,  "in  quality  of  allies,  and  in  the  event  of  jonr 
Majesty  havuig  decided  to  treat  with  the  Torkg  only  when  we  shall 
have  driven  them  out  of  Greece.  We  are  neither  slaves  nor  serfs, 
and  we  desire  independence  and  liberty."  A  third  emissary,  sent 
into  the  Ronmanian  principalities,  escited  the  boyards  and  people  to 
insnirection  "  in  the  name  of  conntry,  religion,  and  liberty."  In  a 
few  weeks  the  Tarks  and  Fanariotes  were  pillsf^d  in  their  farm- 
honseH,  and  only  escaped  massacre  by  flight.  Bnt  that  movement  of 
the  Moldo-Wallachians  had  no  better  reenlt  than  the  revolt  of  the 
Servians  and  Uontenegring.  The  Turkish  troops  re-established  order, 
and  the  Porte,  to  aflsara  itself  of  the  fidelity  of  the  ti-ibulaij'  pro- 
vinces, ordered  the  boyards  and  the  merchants  to  send  all  their 
wealth  to  Constantinople. 

Thns  the  Mnscovite  intrigues  only  ended  by  compromising  the 
Christians.  Abnsed  by  her  doceitfal  promises,  the  rajahs  were  able 
to  pat  to  the  proof  the  valne  of  Rnssian  protection ;  however,  they 
oontinoed  to  invoke  in  a  whisper,  with  a  stabbom  &ith,  the  name  of 
the  great  Catherine,  who  had  sworn  to  realize  the  prophecies  and  to 
restore  the  Byzantine  £mpire. 


8,  State  oj  the  Anatic  Provinces. — Egypt  under  Alt  Bey. — Syria 
under  Daher. 
It  was  not  only  the  provinces  of  Europe  which  were  foand  to  bo 
disposed  to  detach  themselves  from  the  Empiro  ;  in  Asia,  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  Porte  had  become  more  and  more  restrained  and  en- 
feebled. "  The  great  paohalic  of  Bagdad,"  says  an  English  traveller,* 
"  has  always  been,  except  during  veiy  short  intervals,  really  inde- 
pendent since  Ahmed  Pacha,  who  detended  it  i^ainst  Nadir  Shah. 
The  Sultan  only  confirms  the  pacha,  whom  the  people,  and  princi- 

SJly  the  soldiery  of  Bagdad,  have  named  to  govern  them  despotically. 
owever  that  may  be,  the  firman,  which  is  srait  nnder  these  circum- 
stances, always  purports  that  the  pacha  has  been  named  by  the 
Sublime  Forte  to  that  high  and  important  function  in  consideration 
of  his  merits  and  some  signal  service  which  he  has  rendered  the 
Empir^  This  farce  is  continued  by  a  fresh  firman  annually,  which 
confirms  him  in  his  functions,  as  though  really  the  Porte  had  the 
power  of  dismissing  him.  The  Sultan  derives  no  revenue  from  that 
province,  the  extent  of  which  is  immense.  The  pacha,  who  has 
always  a  considerable  force  in  his  pay,  and  which  is  wholly  devoted 
to  htm,  sends  regnlarly  every  year  an  acconnt  of  the  receipts  of  his 
government.  He  never  fails  to  prove  that  they  have  been  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  the  army,  which  it  is  indispensable  to 
maintain  on  a  respectable  footing,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Empire 
from  attacks  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs ;  hj  the  repair  of  the  for. 
tresses  (which  formerly  existed,  bnt  of  which  there  remains  not  a 
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vestige),  and  by  other  objects  of  the  wmo  nature.  If  the  Porte  ie  at 
war  with  an  European  Power  and  deraandB  from  the  pacha  hia  con- 
tingent of  troops,  the  latter  pretends  that  he  cannot  detach  the 
amallest  portion  of  them ;  that  all  of  them  are  raqaired  in  the  interior 
as  a  defence  against  tJie  Arabs ;  and,  in  order  to  give  to  that  pretext 
an  appearance  of  truth,  he  attacks  some  tribe.  In  nhort,  the  Saltan 
is  nominally  aorereign,  but  the  pacha  is  really  the  despot  of  that 
province.  In  Upper  Armenia,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries, 
there  are  whole  nations  or  tribes  of  people  independent,  who  recognize 
neither  the  Porte  nor  any  of  its  pachas.  No  more  do  the  three 
Arabias  recogniKO  the  sovereign  ty  of  the  Sultan,  who  possessea 
therein  only  a  few  towns  of  smali  importance.  The  pacha  of  Ahiska 
habitually  showed  very  little  respect  for  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the 
famoDB  Hadji  Ali  Yenikli,  pacha  of  Trobizonde,  was  master  of  all 
that  country.  He  could  place  a  considerable  army  in  campaign,  and 
has  fi-equeiitly  caused  the  Grand  Seignior  uneasiness.  In  the  oonntry 
lying  near  Smyrna  there  are  great  Agas;  these  are  independent  lords, 
who  maintain  armies,  and  often  place  that  city  under  contribution. 
The  Porte  has  never  had  more  than  a  temporary  influence  over  them 
by  fomenting,  from  time  to  time,  qnarrela  between  them.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  from  Smyrna  even  to  Palestine,  are 
perfectly  independent,  and  considered  by  the  Turks  as  enemies, 
against  whom  they  figbt  whenever  they  can  find  an  opportunity. 
They  form  different  nations,  which  have  their  Governors  or  especial 
lords,  and  who  are  oven  of  different  religions.  Those  who  are  near 
Smyrna  are  Mahommedane;  further  off,  come  the  Kurds,  the 
Maronites,  the  Dmses,  &o.  Haher,  pacha  of  Acre,  dominated  over  a 
very  extensive  territory,  which  paid  no  revenue  to  the  Porte,  and 
might  be  considered  as  an  independent  State.  Between  the  country 
of  the  Dmses  and  that  of  Acre  is  to  be  found  a  people  inhabiting  the 
monntains  behind  Tyre ;  these  are  the  Metualis  of  the  sect  of  Ali, 
snch  declared  enemies  of  the  Turks  that  they  massacre  all  those  who 
fall  into  their  hands.  The  Sultan  really  possesses  npon  the  coast  of 
Syria  only  Latakia,  Alexandretta,  Tripoli,  Sidon,  Jaffa,  and  some 
.  other  places  of  very  little  importance.  The  caravans  which  go  from 
Alexandretta  to  Aleppo  are  compelled  to  pass  by  the  Antioch  ronte, 
seeing  that  all  the  country  which  traverses  the  direct  road  belongs  to 
the  Kurds,  who  would  not  suffer  the  Turks  to  travel  through  it. 
Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Asistic  provinces  with  the  Porte 
during  the  reigns  of  Osman  III.  aCd  Mnstapba  III." 

The  man  who  now  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  was  the  Ma- 
meluke Ali  Bey.  By  the  murder  or  exile  of  his  enemies  he  had 
gained  possession  of  Cairo.  "Become  depositary  of  all  authority  (1766), 
he  resolved  to  aggrandize  himself  still  further.  His  ambition  no 
longer  confined  itself  to  the  title  of  Governor  or  Kai'makan.  The 
suzerainty  of  Constantinople  offended  his  pride,  and  he  aspired  to 
nothing  less  than  the  title  of  Snltan  of  Egypt.  All  hia  proceedings 
tended  to  that  end  ;  he  drove  out  the  Pacha,  who  was  no  more  than  a 
representative  shallow  ;  he  refused  the  customary  tribute  ;  at  length, 
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ID  ]  ?68,  he  coioed  money  with  hia  own  die.  The  Porte  did  not  look 
upon  those  attacks  apnn  its  authority  without  iodignatiou;  but,  in 
order  to  repreae  them,  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  make  open  war,  and 
the  circnmBtauces  were  not  favourable.  The  Uivan  at  Constantinople, 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Poland  and  the  pretensions  of  KuBsia, 
devoted  attention  only  to  the  North.  The  cnstomary  agency  of  tho 
eapidjis  was  tried  ;  bnt  poison  or  poniard  always  knew  how  to  anti. 
cipato  the  bowstring  they  carried.  Ali  Bey,  profiting  by  circum- 
stancee,  pushed  on  farther  and  farther  his  enterprises  and  sacccsses."* 

The  alliance  of  the  Arab  Uaher  doubled  his  forces  and  allowed  bim 
to  brave  the  power  of  the  Turks.  At  first  Daher  had  tor  domain  the 
small  town  of  Safod ;  to  it  he  added  Tabarie  towards  1785.  The 
commerce  which  he  carried  on,  following  the  cnatom  of  all  the  Gover- 
nors and  princes  of  Asia,  made  him  estimate  the  advantage  there 
would  be  in  communicating  directly  with  the  sea.  He  seized  upon 
Acre  by  surprise,  in  1749,  fortified  that  place  and  obtained  pardon  for 
his  usurpation  by  presents  distributed  amongst  the  Divan  and  protea- 
tationa  of  fidelity.  "  The  Porte  was  not  duped  by  that,"  says  Voiney  ; 
"it  is  too  much  accustomed  to  that  manceuvring  to  be  taken  in  ;  bat 
the  policy  of  the  Turks  is  not  to  hold  their  vaseala  in  a  strict  obe- 
dience ;  tliey  have  for  long  calculated  that,  if  they  made  war  upon 
all  rebels,  it  would  be  endless  work,  a  great  waste  of  men  and  money, 
without  reckoning  the  risks  of  frequent  failure,  and  thereby  embold- 
ening them.  They  hare  therefore  taken  the  part  of  patience;  they 
temporize ;  they  rouse  up  agaiuHt  them  their  neighboni's,  relations  and 
children  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  rebels,  who  all  follow  in  the  same 
line,  undergo  the  same  fate  and  end  by  enriching  the  Sultan  with 
their  spoils." 

Daber  obtained,  in  1768,  for  himaelf  and  his  successors,  the  per- 
manent investiture  of  his  government,  and  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed Sheik  of  Acre,  prince  of  princes,  oommandaut  of  Nasareth, 
Tabari^,  Safad,  ahd  of  all  Galilee. 


9.  E^dtU  of  France  to  decide  the  Porte  to  make  war  againtt  Bassia. — 
Letters  of  Louit  XV. 
The  ill -res  trained  hostility  of  the  Greets,  Roumanians,  and  Slavs, 
the  disorganization  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pachas  of  Bagdad,  Acre,  and  Cairo  to  a  complete 
independence,  the  impoverishment  of  the  Treasury,  the  diminution  of 
the  army,  the  decadence  of  military  institutions,  the  corruption  of  tho 
^ncrals,  the  insubordination  of  the  soldiers,  degeneracy  in  courage 
— all  this  did  not  presage  to  Turkey  successes  and  victories,  if  she 
sbnuld  engage  in  a  struggle  against  Catherine.  Vergenncs,  who  knew 
perfectly  the  situation  of  the  Empire,  osed  mncb  circumspection  in 
A  «a  Bjdple,  pencUDt  les  &d.  1783,  1734,  and  1733," 
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bis  proceedisgB  w!tb  the  Divan,  and  he  represented  to  the  Comt  of 
Versailles  the  danger  of  a  war  for  which  the  Ottomans  wera  in  no 
way  prepared.  Bat  Choisenl,  havinfi;  leamt  that  Catherine  was 
fomenting  revolt  in  the  Greek  provinces,  and  that  nbe  projected  a 
nnion  of  all  the  Northern  States  nnder  her  protectorate,  ordered  Ver- 
gennes  "  to  employ  every  means  necessary  to  determine,  or  at  least  to 
enlighten,  the  Tnrkiah  Ministers."  Ho  sent  him  the  most  circum- 
stantial reports  Qpon  all  the  enterprises  of  Russia,  whether  in  Poland 
or  in  Sweden,  reports  that  were  placed  directly  under  the  Sultan 'a 
^es.  He  placed  at  hie  disposal  as  much  as  four  millions  (francs) 
wherewith  to  corrupt  the  Divan.  He  sent  to  the  Tartar  Khan,  to 
decide  him  to  take  some  step  that  might  bring  on  a  war,  an  adroit 
emissary,  the  Baron  de  Tott,  who  onderstood  all  the  languages  of 
those  conntries,  and  whose  father  had  already  been  entrusted  with  a 
similar  commission.  Finally,  he  drew  ap  for  the  Sultan  a  long  memoir 
"  npon  all  the  atrocities  that  Russia  was  perpetrating  in  the  Diet  of 
Poland,  the  projects  the  execution  of  which  she  was  there  consum- 
mating, and  upon  that  real  incorporation  of  the  Republic  with  the 
Russian  Empire."  He  reproached  the  Ottoman  Ministers  in  that 
memoir  "  for  making  no  difference  between  the  two  Courts,  of  which 
the  one,  an  ancient  and  faithfnl  ally,  made  it  a  continual  business  to 
transmit  to  the  Divan  important  tmths,  and  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  secret  and  irreconcilable  rival,  only  concerned  itself  with 
deceiving  it  by  the  grossest  frauds.  He  added  that  the  moment  wafl 
decisive,  and  ne  told  the  Saltan,  touching  the  discredit  into  which  his 
Empire  luust  necessarily  fall,  very  novel  truths  for  the  ear  of  a  Prince 
accustomed  to  the  most  outrageous  flatteries  ;  finally,  he  undertook,  in 
the  name  of  Austria,  the  most  positive  en^gement  that  she  would 
remain  neutral  in  the  war  which  it  was  ur^fent  for  Turkey  to  declare, 
and  he  offered  the  guarantee  of  France  for  that  neutrality. 

Sultan  Mustapha  III.  was  impressed  by  that  memoir — a  document 
too  important  and  too  authentic  of  which  to  keep  him  ignorant,  and 
ho  decided  to  favour  the  rising  of  the  Poles,  and  demand  from  ths 
Czarina  the  evacuation  of  Poland.  His  Ministers,  however,  were  re- 
solved not  to  yield  to  the  insinuations  of  France;  they  aided  the 
confederated  Poles,  but  at  the  same  time  refused  them  an  ov«rt 
protection ;  they  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from 
Poland,  but  winked  at  thoir  delays  and  excuses.  Yergennes,  however, 
pressed  by  the  orders  of  Choisetu,  and  still  more  by  the  secret  corres- 
pondence of  Loais  XV.,  redoubled  his  solicitations  to  the  Diyan  with- 
out employing  coiruption,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  De  Tott,  ho 
armed  some  Tartar  l^nds,  who  were  to  make  a  useful  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  Polish  cause. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Vei^nnos  was  recalled,  and  M.  de  Saint  Priest 
nominated  to  his  post.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  latter  by  Choiseul,  in  July,  1768  :* — 

"  The  enterprises  of   the  Russians,  their  atrocities,   the  insulting 

*  The  greater  pirt  of  tha  diplomatic  inatroeiioiu  butt  eiMd  are  drivn  from  th« 
*t«biTei  of  ihe  Affairei  Eirangtrit. 
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a1>iii>e  wbich  they  ha,ve  made  of  the  coafideiice  of  the  Tnrka  in  their 
violated  promiees,  nothing  has  been  able  to  aronae  the  Divan  from  itn 
BnpinenesB.  Tbe  Turkiab  Hinifltera  have  ingeniunslf  glossed  over  the 
most  odiona  featnres  of  the  conduct  of  Catherine  II. ;  bat  their 
secaritj  waa  secretly  founded  &pon  the  promiBcs  which  that  Empress 
had  made  them,  BometimeB  to  maintain  freedom  of  election,  Bometimes 
to  dismember  none  of  the  doTnaius  of  the  Repnblic,  and  sometimes 
to  canse  Poland  to  be  evacuated  aa  soon  as  the  aSair  of  the  dissenters 
should  be  terminated.  Facte  having;  successively  belied  those  assnr. 
ances,  the  Turkish  Minister  finds  himself  now  in  a  violent  crisis,  the 
issne  of  which  will  be  probably  a  change  of  Ministry  or  of  system. 
The  Tnrks  have  songht  to  justify  their  inaction  by  asserting  that  thu 
Treaty  of  the  Fruth,  which  forbad  the  Russians  mixing  themselves 
np  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  was  abrogated.  The  Bnssian  Plenipo- 
tentiary had,  in  fact,  the  address  to  prevent  that  treaty  from  being 
repeated  in  that  of  Belgrade,  bat  many  persona,  even  in  Turkey,  are 
not  the  less  of  opinion  that  that  stipulation  continues  to  oblige  Bassia, 
and  a  Grand  Yiitier  accredited,  who  should  be  determined  to  make 
war,  would  know  well  how  to  cause  the  Treaty  of  the  Pruth  to  be 
revived,  of  which  they  only  seek  to  lessen  the  value  because  it 
oondenins  tbe  system  that  has  been  adopted.  The  conjuncture  is  as 
pressing  as  it  is  fovourable  :  despair,  the  enthnsiasm  of  freedom  and 
the  fanaticism  of  religion,  have  armed  the  confederated  Poles ;  the 
whole  nation  awaits  only  a  word  from  (he  Porto  to  join  themselves  to 
them.  If  the  Porte  lets  the  moment  slip,  all  is  lust  for  her ;  Bassia 
aggravates  the  yoke  of  Poland  and  begins  tbe  great  work  of  her  am- 
bition. The  conpideTHtion  of  tbe  Turkish  Empire,  tbe  display  alone 
oi  her  strength,  the  declaration  only  of  her  sentiments,  may  yet 
rastore  Poland  to  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  as  ought  to  be  done,  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom,  to  appease  tbe  troubles 
of  Sweden;  in  a  word,  the  Porte,  rendered  glorions,  will,  by  soma 
vigorons  steps,  re-establish  her  consideration,  will  watch  over  the 
aaiety  of  her  frontiers,  will  be  nsefnl  to  her  friends  of  several  cen- 
tnriee  dato,  and  will  abase  the  pride  of  her  natural  enemies,  who  have 
for  some  years  feigned  to  despise  her,  in  making  it  known  that  they 
enchain  her  vigilance  by  their  sednctions, 

"  Russia,  by  her  artifices,  her  haughtiness  and  her  infidelities, 
seems  to  be  endeavouring  herself  to  tear  away  the  veil  of  voluntary 
illnsion  which  the  Turks  have  woven  for  themselves  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment;  it  is  for  us  to  hasten  the  waking  time  of  tbe  Divan  by 
our  representations;  the  Khan  of  tbe  Tartars  seconds  them;  the 
frontier  officers  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  Porte  ;  already  it  has 
given  con epicnons  marks  of  interest  to  the  confederated  Poles.  The 
King's  ambBaRador  ought  to  neglect  nothing  to  forward  the  germi- 
nation and  blossoming  of  snch  happy  dispositions ;  the  entreaties  of 
tbe  Tartar  Khan  will  help  to  inflame  the  Turks." 

These  insfcruclions  were  supplemented  by  the  secret  correspondence 
of  Louis  XV.,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1769 ;  for  Choisenl  only  saw  in 
Poland    an  instrument   to   be  used  against    the   Bnssians,   whilst 
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LoniB  XV.  wished  to  save  her  for  herself,  for  the  salvation  of  Turkey, 
for  the  future  of  France.  Thnn,  when  one  reflects  on  the  Bad  end  of 
that  war,  one  cannot  read  in  the  secret  correspondence  the  generotts 
lines  dictated  by  the  King  and  written  by  the  Connt  do  Brojtlie,  in 
which  the  kiiniiliation  of  Itateia  is  proclaimed  as  the  policy  of  France, 
without  deploring  that  terrible  resnlt  of  a  policy  in  which  the  in- 
telligence was  not  sustained  by  the  will,  in  which  the  will  waa 
bmbilised  by  the  debancheries  of  the  Parc-atix-Cerfs, 

At  length  the  connsels  of  France  prevailed  with  Mnstapha;  the 
Grand  Visier  was  changed,  and  the  war  party  took  possoseion  of 
power. 


10.  War  agaiml  Sitsda. — Rising  of  the  Morea. — Naval  Victory  of  the 
Russians.— OperaUom  in  Wallachia. 

The  Rnasiane  having  redoubled  their  atrocities  in  Poland,  a  trick 
of  the  Tartar  Khan  brought  about  the  violation  of  the  Ottoman  terri- 
tory ;  some  CoBSacks,  Inrod  into  pursuit  of  some  confederates  of  Bar, 
entered  Balta  and  there  massacred  indiscriminately  Poles  and  Turks. 
Thereupon  the  popalace  uttered  shrieks  of  vengeanco;  the  Divan, 
fearing  a  revolt,  made  preparations  for  war. 

The  Orand  Vizier,  Hamsa  Pacha,  summoned  before  him  the 
Rnssian  ambassador  ObrcskofF,  who  sought  to  jnstify  hia  government 
for  the  massacre  of  Balta.  "  Traitor !  perjurer  1"  retorted  Hamsa, 
"  do  you  not  blush  in  the  sight  of  Qod  and  man  at  the  horrors  com- 
mitted by  your  troops  in  a  country  which  does  not  belong  to  you  ?" 
And  he  cited  him  to  sign  a  declaration  importing  that  Itnssia  bound 
herself,  nnder  the  guarantee  of  her  four  allies,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
England,  and  Sweden,  to  meddle  no  farther  in  tho  election  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  nor  in  the  strife  between  the  sects  which  was 
dividing  that  country ;  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  territory  of 
the  Rt^public ;  and  to  abstain  from  all  attempts  t^^inst  Polish  liberty. 
ObreskoQ  refusing  to  sign,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Seven  Towers, 
and  war  waa  declared  (October,  1768). 

The  Cabinet  of  Versailloa  had  created  for  iteelf,  upon  the  power 
which  the  Turks  still  possessed,  illusions  that  were  promptly  dissi- 
pated. The  Ottoman  army,  on  entering  upon  the  campaign,  gave 
itself  up  to  pillage  and  massacres  calculated  to  utterly  disgust  any 
civilized  Power  from  alliance  with  such  barbarities ;  its  first  reverses 
revealed  that  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  armies  of  Solyman,  that  it 
hod  only  retained,  of  the  stimulants  to  action  that  formerly  rendered 
it  victorions,  a  fanaticism  as  base  oh  it  was  sanguinary.  Artillery, 
fortifications,  discipline,  mancDuvrefi,  all  were  wanting;  of  the  simplest 
notions  of  geography  even  the  Ottoman  Ministers  were  ignorant, 
France  strove  to  enlighten  the  Divan :  De  Tott  addressed  several 
memoirs  to  the  Sultan  with  that  view,  and,  to  make  himself  under. 
ht<x)d  by  that  prince,  he  was  constrained  to  conatruct  maps  of  tho. 
theatre  of  hostilities-     Mustapha  seemed  stupefied  at  those  revela. 
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^oiiB,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  for  he  dreaded  the  discontent  of  his 
people,  he  determined  to  submit  publicly  to  the  inspection  of  De  Tott 
all  the  materiel  of  the  Ottoman  artillery.  "  What  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  latter,"  says  Rulhieres,  "  on  entering  the  apsenal  at  Con- 
stantinople !  All  therein  seemed  to  announce,  to  the  intelligent  eye, 
the  approaching  ruin  of  that  Empire,  and,  so  to  speak,  by  anticipa- 
tion, upon  the  bronze  and  bra£S,  its  certain  fate,  the  defeat  of  its 
umies,  the  capture  of  its  towns,  and  the  wholesale  deetraction  with 
which  it  was  menaced." 

The  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  Krim  Ghersi,  commenced  the  campai^ 
hy  an  incarsion  into  New  Servia,  and  returned  to  Bender  with 
3o,000  prisoners.  He  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  replaced  by 
Dewlet  Gherai.  The  Grand  Vizier,  Mohammed  Emin,  obtained,  near 
Choczim,  a  alight  advantage  over  the  troops  of  Galitzin,  who  with- 
drew into  Poland ;  but  he  was  conquered  m  tnm  ;  the  Bussians  be- 
si^ed  Choczim,  defended  by  Potooki,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
federation of  Bar.     The  Grand  Yizier  came  to  the  sncconr  of  that 


IS  artilleiy  from  a  distance  decimated  the  Turkish  army.  The  troops 
mnrmtired ;  Mohammed  Emin  was  pat  to  death.  His  successor, 
Moldovandji  Ali,  threw  a  bridge  acroas  the  river;  a  multitude  of 
Tartars  and  Turks  assailed  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Russians; 
but  a  sudden  rise  of  the  Dniester  loosened  the  bridge;  the  Turks, 
fearing  lest  their  retreat  might  be  cut  off,  hastened  to  recross  the 
river;  then  the  bridge,  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  flood,  gave  way 
onder  the  weight  of  the  battalions  which  crossed  it  in  disorder. 
Cavalry,  infantry,  all  were  precipitated  headlong  and  engulfed  in  the 
watery  disappearing  in  a  horrible  pell-mell.  Six  thousand  men, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  to  protect  the  retreat,  were  left 
isolated  npon  the  left  bank;  the  Russians  issued  forth  from  their 
entrenchments  to  fall  upon  that  abandoned  rear-guard ;  hurling  them 
into  the  river  and  annihilating  them.  Whilst  the  Grand  Vizier  was 
bringing  back  the  wreck  of  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the 
garrison  of  Choczim  evacuated  the  place ;  Galitzin  found  the  gates 
open ;  tbence  he  pursued  his  march  across  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
without  encountering  any  resistance  (1769). 

Catherine,  however,  not  content  with  attacking  the  Ottomans  upon 
the  Dniester,  despatched  from  the  Baltic  a  fleet  to  be  manned  in 
England  by  sailors,  officers,  and  even  an  admiral,  and  which,  sailing 
thence  into  the  Mediterranean,  was  to  efEect  a  rising  in  the  lllorea. 
The  Divan  manifested  in  presence  of  that  peril  a  singular  ignorance 
and  an  incredible  carelessness.  The  French  ambassador  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  projects  of  Russia  relative  to  Greece, 
precise  in  detail  but  through  a  doubtful  channel,  warned  the  Turkish 
Ministers,  with  circumspection,  from  fear  of  exposing  the  Greeks  to 
persecution.  That  advice  was  received  with  the  most  ludicrons  in- 
credulity :  "  Tei!  uh,"  said  they  jestingly,  "  how  ships  can  get  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Constantinople." 

Voltaire  was  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  Phil- 
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belleniam  in  Frederick  of  PmsBia  and  Catherine.  He  nrged  them 
to  partition  Turkey,  and  to  restore  the  Greeks  to  independence, 
Frederick,  however,  avowed  that  he  should  prefer  the  town  of  Dant* 
zio  to  the  PirtBDB.  His  dominions  were  at  too  great  distance  from 
Greece  to  enable  him  to  derive  any  material  advantage  from  siicli  a 

Eroject,  But  with  Catherine  the  case  was  different.  Her  views 
ad  long  been  directed  towards  this  qoarter,  and  for  some  years 
BnBsian  emiasanes  had  been  Btriving  to  awakeo  a  spirit  of  revolt 
among  the  Greek  Christians  in  the  Morea,  the  islands,  and  all  the 
Turkish  provinces.  The  conqnest  of  Greece  is  said  to  have  been 
soj^ested  by  a  Yenetian  nobleman  U>  Connt  Alexis  OrloS  ;  and  in 
1769  OrloS  had  concluded  at  Pisa  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Maiaotes 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Morea  and  of  Bonmelia.  He  had  engaged 
to  snpply  them,  with  the  necessaries  of  war,  and  they  had  promised 
to  rise  so  soon  as  the  Russian  flag  should  appear  on  their  coasts. 
Fleets  were  fitted  out  at  Cronstadt,  Archangel,  and  Bevel,  which, 
under  his  conduct,  were  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
The  British  Ministry  then  in  power  approved  the  project,  and  even 
signified  to  the  Gabinet§  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  that  it  shonld 
regard  ae  an  act  of  hoetility  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  entrance  of 
the  Russian  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.  Choiseal,  on  the  oonti'ary, 
endeavoured,  bat  without  e&ect,  to  persuade  Louis  XV.  to  sink  it,  ae 
the  only  way  of  reviving  the  credit  of  France  both  with  the  Porte 
and  Europe.  The  first  division  of  the  Bussian  fleet,  consisting  of 
only  three  ships  of  war  and  a  few  tramtports,  with  about  500  men  on 
board,  appeared  oS  Port  Vitolo,  near  Cape  Matapan,  towards  the  end 
of  February,  1770.  The  Mamotes  rose,  but  no  plan  of  a  campaign 
had  been  arranged,  and  the  whole  businosB  degenerated  into  a  sort  of 
marauding  expedition.  If^avarino  alone  seembd  for  a  time  likely  to 
become  a  permanent  conquest ;  but  after  dome  fruitless  attempts  on 
Modon  and  Ooron  the  Russians  took  their  departure,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  abandoning  the  Greeks  to  their  fate.  They  suffered 
dreadfully  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  for  their  temerity,  and  the 
Morea  became  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  devastation. 

The  Russian  fleet,  which  originaliy  consisted  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line,  the  same  number  of  frigates,  besides  smaller  vessels,  under 
Admiral  Spiridoff,  remained  in  the  Mediterrane^  till  1774  ;  but  the 
only  action  of  auy  importance  that  it  performed  was  the  burning  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Tchesmeh,  near  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna, 
after  defeating  it  ofi  Chios.  The  heroic  courage  of  Hussein  Pacha, 
enclosed  in  a  badly -chosen  position,  could  not  hinder  the  burning  of 
the  Turkish  ships.  That  victory  (July  5,  1770,)  was  wholly  due  to- 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  British  officers  serving  in  the  Russian 
fleet — namely,  Admiral  Elphinstone,  Captain  Greig,  and  Lieut. 
Dugdale,  though  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  fell  to  Orloff,  whose 
gross  ignorance  had  more  than  once  risked  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  and 
caused  the  failure  of  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition.*     Elphin- 

*  looke'a  "  Lite  of  Calbrrins  II.,"  toI.  ii.  pp.  44,  45. 
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stone  wieaed  to  force  the  pasBage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  sail  to 
ConetantiiLople,  bnt  Orloff  prevented  him.  Yet  that  insolent 
favourite  of  Catherine  II.,  the  aesaBsta  who  strangled  her  nnfortanate 
husband,  Peter  III.,  received  for  that  victory  the  samame  of  Tchei- 
mentkii  a  palace  nae  built  for  him,  and  in  the  gardens  of  the  Em- 
press a  rostral  colnnm  erected  to  record  his  naval  exploit  Tain 
trophy  of  a  sterile  trinmph  1  Had  the  Rnasiana  known  how  to 
profit  by  that  nnmerited  saccesa  they  might  have  passed  the  Darda- 
nelles, which  were  not  defended,  and  have  reachai  Constantinople ; 
hat,  in  8pit«  of  the  advice  of  the  English  Admiral,  they  wasted  some 
fifteen  days'  cmising  about  the  entrance  to  the  Straits. 

Daring  that  time,  De  Tott  having  offered  the  Divan  to  proceed  to 
the  UardaDelles,  his  services  were  accepted.  All  the  shipwrights  that 
French  commerce  had  brought  to  Constantinople  were  employed  in 
the  constmction  of  additional  defences  on  those  shores.  Some  of 
his  vessels  were  made  into  fire-ships ;  sulors  manned  the  batteries, 
and  carpent«r8  made  gnn- carriages.  De  Tott  canaed  the  gunpowder 
that  he  had  procnred  from  more  than  200  European  vessels  to  he 
stored  in  the  new  batteries.  In  a  few  weeks  the  pass^e  was  rendered 
inexpngnable,  and  the  Russian  fleet,  aft«r  a  long  and  useless  lingering 
at  Lemno8,set  sail  to  leave  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  d!are  to 
show  itself  on  the  coasts  of  the  Morea,  for  the  men  of  Sparta  and 
Messene,  dnped  by  bo  many  unworthy  manceuvres,  found  themselves 
delivered  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Ottomans  :  Fatraa,  Tripolitza, 
Hegalopolie,  Laconia  and  Messene,  devastated  by  fierce  bands,  long 
showed  traces  of  Massnbnan  reprisals  exercised  over  the  Christians, 
left  defenceless  by  the  Russians. 

The  Moldavians  and  Wallachians,  not  less  than  the  Greeks,  had  to 
repent  of  their  devotedness  to  Bussia.  They  had  offered  to  the 
Czarina  to  subsidize  a  portion  of  her  troops,  and  to  fnmish  her  with 
12,000  soldiers,  on  condition  that  they  rfiould  retain  Bender,  "the 
key  of  onr  country,"  they  said,  "  and  our  defence  against  the  Tar- 
tam."  The  Sultan,  irritated  at  this  defection,  launched  a  wrathful 
decree  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principalities,  and  threatened 
to  reduce  them  to  slaven*.  The  Kaimakan  of  Crajova,  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  Turks,  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wal- 
lachia ;  he  marched  upon  Bncbarest,  and  drove  back  General 
Zamottn  into  Bessarabia  (May,  1770).  His  successes  were  of  short 
duration  :  the  Russians  resumed  the  offensive,  seized  npon  Toumoul, 
Ginrgevo,  Bntila  and  Crajova,  and  forced  him  to  retire  upon  the 
Danube.  Count  Romanzoff  formed,  with  some  boyards  of  Bucharest 
and  Jassy,  a  supreme  council,  charged,  under  his  orders,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Principalities.  The  disgrace  of  that  military 
oconpation  was  only  compensated  by  the  diminution  of  taxation : 
during  four  years  the  Roumanians  were  freed  from  the  capitation 
irhich  they  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  Seraskier  Khalil  Pacha  meanwhile  held  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube;  he  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  to  the  succour  of 
;  menaced  by  an  army  of  60,000  Russians  and  Calmncks,  led 
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by  Connt  Panin.      The  Tartars  of   the    Crimea    repulsed  a  Btrong 

detachment  of  that  army,  passed  the  Dniester  aad  effected  their 
junction  with  Khalil  Pacha.  BomanaoH  hastened  up  ;  almost  snr- 
ronnded  by  50,000  Tartars  and  100,000  Ottomans,  he  haz.ardod  battle 
near  Cahonl,  and  obtained  a  aangninary  victory.  The  Turks  returned 
to  Caostantinople.  The  Uussiana  took  Bender,  Akerman,  and 
Ismail ;  all  the  fortresses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danabo  fell  into 
their  power  (17?0). 

At  the  same  time  Azof  opened  its  gates  to  the  Mn.<icovites ; 
Georgia  rose  in  rebellion ;  Daber,  Faoha  of  Acre,  and  AH  Bey, 
chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  leagued  with  the  Bnssiane  and  together 
attacked  the  Pacha  of  Damascus;  the  Empire  seemed  near  to  its 
diBmembenneat. 


11.  Efforts  of  France  in  favour  of  Turhey. 
The  Cabinet  of  Versailles  watched  events  with  a  vivid  ftnxifty  ; 
bnt  it  drew  back  from  taking  any  part  in  them,  on  account  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  England,  of  the  abounding  duplicity  of  the  con- 
duct of  Anatria,  the  only  two  States  that  with  herself  had  any 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  England  wa« 
then  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia ;  but  the  indirect 
aid  that  she  gave  her,  together  with  the  acclamation  with  which  aha 
welcomed  her  victoriea,  gave  reason  to  believe  that  that  treaty 
covered  a  political  alliance,  and  that,  if  France  Bhonld  proceed  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  Porte,  her  navy  would  be  immediately 
attacked  by  that  of  England.  Aa  for  Austria,  she  took  the  greatest 
care  to  conceal  her  projects  from  the  Court  o£  Versailles,  whilst  the 
latter,  confident  in  the  alliance  of  1756,  formed  no  design  concerning 
the  Poles  and  Turks  without  informing  the  former  of  it,  and  even, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  had  proposed  to  take  np  anus 
with  her  in  favour  of  both  those  peoples.  How  was  it  possible  for 
the  Court  of  Vienna  to  avow  that  it  projected  the  partition  of 
Poland,  that  it  desired  to  make  a  private  treaty  with  the  Forte, 
that  she  was  even  seeking  to  withdraw  France  from  hor  mediation 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Czarina  ? 

After  the  disaster  of  Tchesme  the  Saltan  solicited  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Versailles  to  enter  into  alliance  in  order  to  arrest  the  pro. 
greRs  of  the  Russians,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  sought  to  make  with 
one  and  the  other  a  separate  treaty.  Anstria  promptly  replied  :  "  That 
she  could  take  no  part  in  the  war  without  the  risk  of  eztending  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  a  flame  which  it  was  her  desire  to  quench  ;"  she 
proposed,  nu  the  contrary,  her  mediation  for  peace  ;  and  she  offered  as 
conditions  the  re- establishment  of  the  two  belligerent  parties  in  the 
status  quo  ante  helium,  and  the  evacuation  of  Poland  by  the  Russians. 
Mustapha  immediately  convoked  the  Divan  and  submitted  to  it  the 
question  of  war  or  peuce,  by  communicating  Austria's  answer.  "As 
for  France,  who  had  not  yet  replied,  she  seemed,"  he  said,  "  disposed 
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to  EDstain  the  fortnnes  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  already  she  was 
beinR  treated  with  for  the  acquisition  of  a  great  number  of  ships,  and 
without  havinfj  a  poeitiye  answer  from  that  Court,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive, by  the  solicitude  of  her  ambassador,  the  approaching  conclnsioa 
of  an  alliance."  The  Divan  deliberated,  bat  the  Sultan  was  alone 
diapoBed  to  continue  the  war  and  to  have  recoan<«  to  France  entirely  ; 
all  the  ^[iniaterB  voted  for  peace,  and  secretly  the  mediation  of 
An  stria  was  requested. 

England,  having  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Ottoman  Court, 
offered  in  turn  her  mediation  ;  bat  partiality  foi  lluBsia  was  so  mani- 
fest, that  she  experienced  a  refusal.  "It  is  bo  extraordinary,"  re- 
marked the  Grand  Viiier  to  the  Knglisli  ambassador,  "  that  the  Court 
of  St.  James's  should  offer  her  m.edi8tion  to  the  Porte,  whilst  she  has 
ships  in  the  UnBsian  fleet,  that  there  iB  every  reason  to  fear  lest  that 
Bolicitade  may  be  a  mask  disguising  inimical  projects." 

The  Divan,  however,  carefully  concealed  from  the  French  am- 
bassador the  steps  it  was  taking  to  obtain  peace,  and  it  redoubled  its 
eagerness  for  an  entirely  opposite  negotiation,  that  of  the  alliance. 
On  his  part,  M.  de  Saint-Priest,  suspecting  the  weakness  of  the  Turk, 
ish  lUnisters,  n^lected  nothing  to  reanimate  their  course  to  get  rid 
of  a  humiliating  peace,  the  result  of  which  must  cauBC  embarrassment 
to  France  ;  and,  whilst  awaiting  the  precise  answer  of  Choisenl,  be 
strove  to  enlighten  them  upon  the  true  causes  of  their  defeats.  "  He 
reminded  them,"  says  Bnlhi^res,  "  of  all  the  old  regnlationB  fallen 
into  desuetude,  which  had  made  the  corps  of  the  Janissaries  the  fore- 
moBt  infantry  in  the  world  ;  he  suggested  the  nse  of  the  arms  at  that 
time  adopted  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  he  obtained,  by  seconding 
with  all  his  inflnence  the  fresh  efforta  made  by  Baron  de  Tott,  the 
establishment  at  Constantinople  of  a  foundry  of  light  artillery  and  a 
school  of  gnnners  under  the  direction  of  that  young  foreigner.  The 
Dardanelles,  put  recently  into  a  state  ol  defence,  and  the  fresh 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Empire  had  then  tamed  the  gaze  of 
the  dismayed  people  towards  that  young  Christian,  and  jnsti^ed  the 
secret  confidence  which  the  Sultan  had  for  a  long  time  accorded  him. 
'  The  terror  was  such,'  he  himself  relates,  '  that  pnblic  prayers  were 
offered  np  tor  the  success  of  my  labours.'  " 

The  answer  of  the  Court  of  Versaillea  arrived :  Choisenl  ordered 
M.  de  Saint- Priest  "to  pass  from  active  hostility  against  the  Bnssians 
to  inertness,  withoat  at  the  same  time  discouraging  the  Turks  from 
efforts  that  they  were  still  willing  to  make  on  beb^f  of  the  confede- 
rated Poles."  The  alliance  was  refused,  and  an  ofEer  of  mediation  was 
simply  made  to  the  Porte.  That  change  of  policy  was  brought  about 
by  the  hostile  attitude  of  England,  who  had  just  recalled  her  sailors 
from  the  Rnsaiaa  fleet  and  was  preparing  considerable  armaments  mani- 
festly directed  against  France.  Choisenl,  whom  a  powerful  party 
threatened  to  drive  out  of  the  Ministry,  determined  to  await  events, 
disposed  to  intervene  actively  in  the  Northern  war,  if  he  could  occupy 
the  British  enemy  in  America  ;  hnt  instead  of  declaring  himself  openly 
against  Russia,  who  would  not  ttal  to  ally  herself  with  England,  he 
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only  encouraged  tbo  Turks  to  cootinue  the  war  ;  he  sent  to  the  insnr- 
f^ent  Poles  an  aid  of  1,500  men,  some  engineers,  officers,  and  Bnbsidies ; 
finally,  he  prepared  in  Sweden  the  revolntion  that  shotild  remove  thai 
conntry  from  BnsBian  inflnence. 

From  the  commmicement  of  the  war,  the  Divan,  ae  has  heen  B&id, 
had  applied  all  its  efforts  to  divert  Anstria  from  a  leagnewitli  RuAsia; 
in  1768  it  offered  her  its  aid  to  reconqner  ESilesia  and  to  place  the 
King  of  Saxony  on  the  throne  of  Poland;  in  1770  the  reis-effendi 
Ismail  again  proposed  a  close  alliance  between  Austria  and  Tarkey 
against  Catherine  II. ;  but,  this  time,  the  leE^gne  was  destined  to  be  con- 
eluded,  no  longer  at  the  expanse  of  Prussia,  but  at  the  coat  of  Poland. 
"  If  the  Bnssiana  are  driven  out  of  that  conntry,"  said  the  Turkish 
Minister,  "  it  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna  of  placing  a  king  of  her  choice  upon  the  throne,  or  of 
,  partitioning  Poland  with  the  Porte."*  The  Court  of  Vienna  rejected 
those  propositions ;  but  it  conelnded,  the  following  year,  a  treaty  of 
subsidies  by  which  the  Porte  engaged  to  furnish  20,000  purses 
(11,250,000  florins),  to  cade  Little  Wallachia,  to  free  Austrian  com- 
merce &om  all  onerous  taxation,  to  guarantee  her  from  attacks  of  the 
Barhary  pirates.  On  her  part,  Austria  promised  to  sign  a  peace,  with 
the  restitution  of  all  the  Uussian  conquests  and  the  maintenance  of 
Polish  freedom.  But  those  were  only  hypocritical  promises.  Abont 
the  month  of  September,  1771,  Frederick  II.  made  it  known  to  the 
Imperial  Conrt  that  he  desired  to  unite  a  portion  of  Poland  to  Proseia, 
notably  Pomerania,  and  that  he  woold  support  Aostria  if  she  de- 
cided to  take  his  part.  Catherine  IL  sent  him  in  her  turn  a  project 
for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  she  reserved  to  herself 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  allotted  to  Austria  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia. 
The  Court  of  Vienna  rejected  neither  of  these  plans.  However,  the 
Turks  underwent  fresh  reverses,  and  the  talk  was  rife  already,  at 
Catherine's  Court,  of  going  to  Constantinople.  The  Cabinets  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  becoming  alarmed,  offered  their  mediation,  and  as 
Russia  dictated  conditions  which  seemed  to  menace  the  ruin  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  they  proposed  to  the  Czarina  to  have  done  with  Poland 
by  a  dismemborment,  provided  she  would  content  herself  with  a  por. 
tion  of  her  Turkish  conquests.  The  dismemberment  of  Poland  was 
determined  upon. 

At  the  moment  when  these  monstrous  negotiations  commenced 
the  only  man  who  could  have  prevented  their  snccess — Choisenl — fell 
from  power,  disgraced  and  banished  from  Court,  chiefly  through  the 
inflnence  of  Madame  du  Barn,  a  new  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  One  of 
the  Duke's  chief  objects  daring  the  whole  coorse  of  his  administration 
was  to  raise  a  navy  which  might  be  eqnal  to  contend  with  that  of 
England.  He  longed  to  retahat«  all  the  maritime  disgraces  which 
France  had  suffered  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  and  was  prepared 
to  foment  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  discontents  which  were 
already  beginning  to  spring  np  betweem  England  and  her  American 
colonies. 

*  B«port  of  tbe  Anitriso  ambundoT  Tbugat,  of  Hutb  S4, 1770. 
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12.  Tkreati  of  England  as  regarded  France. — Sequel  of  the  War. — 
Death  of  Mustapha  III. 
The  Dnko  d'Aigaillon  desired,  it  ia  true,  to  pei-sist  in  the  projects  of 
his  predecesBOr  for  the  deliverajice  of  PolEUid  and  the  ABatBtAnce  of 
Tarkey,  and  he  prepared  armaments.  Bnt  the  English  Ministry  de- 
clared to  him  that  the  slightest  attempt  in  favanr  of  the  two  menaced 
States  -would  he  r^arded  hy  her  as  a  caase  of  war.  France,  there- 
fore, contiitned  her  preparations  more  leiaorely ;  she  attempted  by 
divers  means  to  remove  the  enspicions  or  deceive  the  vigilance  of 
England ;  hnt  in  vain  :  the  Conrt  of  St.  James's  notified  to  her  that 
it  would  not  suffer  any  other  foreign  nation  to  intervene  in  the 
quarrel.  Thanks  to  these  threats,  Poland  nnderwemt  hei  first  dis- 
memhennent,  and  England  had  the  disgmce  of  having  covered  the 
three  spoilers  oE  that  kingdom,  witboat  any  profit  accruing  to  her- 
setf.  And  how  did  Lonis  iV,  nee  his  power,  the  most  absolute  ever 
seen  ?  He  allowed,  without  a  pang  of  remorse,  the  great  political 
orime  of  that  century  to  be  accomplished,  the  partition  of  Poland,  of 
which  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bussia  shared  the  bleeding  members : 
and  then,  the  Court  of  Yersailles,  feigning  indignation  at  the  dis- 
memberment, was  desiraoa  of  avenging  itself  upon  Austria  by  in- 
vading the  Netherlands.  England  manifested  great  exasperation  at 
thatvelleity  of  conquest;  she  threatened  to  join  the  leagne  of  the 
three  Sovereigns  of  the  North,  and  thos  compelled  her  enemy  to 
abandon  her  project.  AigniUon  then,  wishing  at  least  to  protect 
Sweden,  which  was  equally  menaced  by  Bussia,  armed  a  flotilla  at 
Brest.  Thereupon  the  English  Cabinet  immediately  demanded  ex- 
planations from  him,  to  which  he  replied  by  allying  the  necessity  of 
checking  Bussian  ambition,  which  was  threatening  all  Europe.  Lord 
North  rejoined  that,  "notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the  King  of 
England  to  avoid  everything  which  might  disturb  the  good  under- 
stuiding  between  the  two  Courts,  if  a  French  fleet  appeared  in  the 
Baltic  it  would  be  followed  by  an  English  fieet."  D'Aignillon  com- 
plained that  England  always  met  bis  friendly  protestations  by 
menaces,  and  he  declared  that  France  could  not  abandon  Sweden. 
The  like  answer  was  given  him ;  thereupon  he  canned  the  armament 
at  Brest  to  be  suspended ;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  had  another  in  pre- 
paration at  Toulon.  The  English  Cabinet  directly  declared  to  him 
that  "the  prohibition  made  to  Frence  against  sending  a  fleet  into 
the  Baltic  applied  equally  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  that,  if  the  French 
fleet  set  sail,  the  English  fleet  wonld  immediately  follow  its  example, 
and  that  finally  England  could  not  consent  to  France  having  a  fleet 
in  either  one  or  other  of  those  seas.  The  disarmament  of  the  Tonlon 
fleet  was  the  immediate  resnlt.  "  Thus,"  says  an  English  historian, 
"  thanks  to  the  happy  manifestation  of  an  energetic  resolution,  Eng. 
land  not  only  avoided  the  misfortune  of  a  war,  but  further  served 
the  cause  of  ner  Bossiao  ally." 
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Is  1771,  however,  the  Bnasiaiu  failed  in  thoir  attempts  apon 
Trebizonde  and  Georgia  ;  their  flotilla,  badly  handled,  could  not  get 
out  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Dannbe  the  buc- 
cesses  were  divided  ;  but  in  the  Crimea  th«  Ottoman  domination  was 
completely  reversed.  Prince  Dolgoronki  entered  as  conqueror  at 
Perekop,  at  Taman,  EafFa,  Kertch  and  Yenikale ;  he  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  peninsnla  nnder  the  Russian  snzeraintT,  and 
installed  Scherin  Bey  in  quality  of  EHian  of  the  Crimea. 

At  the  instigation  of  Prussia  and  Austria  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded ftt  Giurgevo  and  a  congress  opened  at  Fockshani.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Czarina  stipnlated  that  the  Porte  ehould 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Tartars  and  freedom  of  navigation 
and  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  Tnrks  rejected  those  con- 
ditions, which,  in  relation  to  the  Crimea,  were  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples even  of  Islam.  "  To  the  Saltan,"  they  said,  "  appertained  the 
religious  sovereignty  of  all  the  Sunnites ;  if  he  did  not  exercise  it 
over  India,  Bokhara  and  Morocco,  it  was  on  acconnt  of  the  too  great 
distance  of  those  countries ;  bnt  he  would  neglect  his  duties  aa 
Khallfe  by  abdicating  his  authority  over  the  Tartars."  The  con- 
ferences at  Fockshani  had  no  result. 

Another  congress  was  held  at  Bacbarest,  and  the  Czarina  sent 
thither  her  ultimatum  (15th  Feb.,  1773),  which  demanded :  "  1.  Ae 
a  guarantee  for  the  independence  of  the  Tartars,  the  cession  of  Eertch 
and  Tenikale  to  Bnsaia ;  2.  Freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  in  the  Archipelago  for  ships  of  war  and  merchaut  vessels;  3. 
The  restoration  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Crimea  to  the  Tartars;  4. 
The  installation  of  Gregory  Ghika,  Yoivode  of  Wallacbia,  then  a 
prisoner  to  the  Russians,  in  the  hereditary  principality,  on  condition 
of  a  tribnte  payable  every  three  yeare ;  6.  The  cession  of  Kilbonm  to 
Bnssia  and  the  demolition  of  the  defences  of  Oczakof ;  6.  The  title  of 
Padishah  for  the  Russian  Sovereign  ;  7.  The  right  of  protecting  the 
votaries  of  the  Greek  religion  in  the  Ottoman  Empire."  The  Turks 
were  indignant.  "  When  your  Czar  Peter,"  said  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries, "was  reduced  to  eat  bark  in  the  forest  of  HuscQ,  the 
Sublime  Porte  abstained  from  putting  him  to  death  or  taking  him 
alive;  it  contented  itself  with  the  restitution  of  Azof."  Bnt  the 
Czarina  was  not  tempted  to  imitate  the  fault  committed  by  the  Tnrks 
in  the  treaty  of  the  Pruth:  the  ultimatum  wae  maintained.  The 
Divan  rejected  it,  upon  the  instances  and  almost  at  the  command  of 
the  Ulemas. 

Saltan  Mustapha  earnestly  desired  peace;  but  he  dcsiiwl  to  obtain 
it  on  honourable  conditions;  irritated  by  the  insolent  pretensions  of 
Catherine,  he  resolved  to  resume  hostilities  vigorously.  His  Ministers 
contended  zealously  with  one  another  to  raise  and  equip  troops  at 
their  own  cost.  It  was  along  the  Danube  that  every  effort  of  the 
war  wa«  directed.  The  Russians  sustained  a  first  check  at  Rust, 
cbnk  ;  they  failed  equally  at  the  siege  of  Silistria  (30th  May,  1773). 
They  basely  avenged  themselves  of  their  defeat  by  massacring  at 
Baaaradschik,  a  defenceless  town,  the  women,  old  men  and  childreD, 
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irhom  they  dashed  to  death  againat  the  walls.*  Speedily,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Ottoman  troops,  they  withdrew  "  with  such  precipi- 
tation," says  Von  Hammer,  "that  the  Turks  fonud  the  flesh-pots  on 
the  fires  with  the  meat  half -cooked."  Finally,  General  Unger  having 
besieged  Varna,  he  nao  repulsed. 

Fortnne  was  not  less  favonrable  to  the  Tnrks  in  Syria  and  in 
I^fypt.  All  Bey  had  entered  into  relations  with  the  commander  of 
the  Rnssian  sqnadron  in  the  Meditermnean,  and  had  been  supplied 
by  him  with  troops  and  mnnltiona  of  war.  Notwithstanding  those 
reinforcements,  he  was  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Cairo  by  Ebn 
Schel,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  with  his  ally  the  Pacha  of  Acie, 
Daher,  to  whom  the  Russian  fleet  fnmished  also  arms  and  prorisions. 
Osman  Pacha,  GhtTemor  of  Damascna,  supported  by  the  Druses,  gave 
battle  to  Daher ;  the  action  took  place  upon  the  coaet,  and  a  Russian 
frigate  was  able  to  assist  the  operations  of  the  Facha  of  Acre ;  the 
Druses  took  to  flight ;  the  Busaians  bombarded  Beyrout  and  burned 
SOO  houses.  The  victorious  army  marched  upon  Jaffa,  which  de- 
fended itself  courageously  aud  only  surrendered  in  February,  I  ?73. 
The  Mameluke  chief  Ali  then  thought  of  going  back  to  Cairo.  In 
the  early  part  of  April,  letters  having  the  signatures  of  his  friends 
reached  him,  in  which  they  told  him  that  they  were  tired  of  Ebn 
8chel,  and  that,  to  expel  him,  they  only  awaited  the  presence  of  Ali 
Bey.  Instantly,  the  latter  determined  upon  his  departure;  and, 
without  giving  the  Russians  time  to  arrive,  he  sot  out  with  his 
Mamelukes  and  1,600  Safadiens,  commanded  by  Osman,  Daher'a 
BOn ;  but  he  was  unaware  that  the  letters  from  Cairo  were  a  ruse  of 
his  enemy.  In  fact,  having  entered  some  way  into  the  desert  which 
separates  Gaza  from  Egjpt,  he  encountered  near  Salable  a  body  of 
1,000  picked  Mamelukes.  That  corps  was  led  by  the  yonng  Bey 
Monrad,  who,  smitten  with  the  wife  of  Ali  Bey,  had  obtained  her 
from  Ebn  Schel,  in  the  event  that  he  might  have  to  deliver  up  the 
head  of  that  illustrious  but  ill-fatod  man.  Scarcely  had  Monrad 
descried  the  dust  that  annonnced  the  enemy  afar  oS,  than,  rushing 
upon  them  with  his  troop,  he  threw  them  into  disorder;  to  complete 
hiB  good  fortune,  he  encountered  Ali  Bey  in  the  miUe,  attacked  and 
wounded  him  on  the  forehead  with  a  sabre  stroke,  then  seized  and 
conducted  him  to  Ebn  Schel.  The  latter,  encamped  some  two 
leagues  in  the  rear,  received  his  old  master  with  ihat  exaggerated 
respect  so  familiar  to  the  Turks,  and  that  sensitiveness  which  perfidy 
knows  how  to  feign.  He  gave  him  a  magnificent  tent,  recommended 
that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  of  him,  avowed  himself  a 
thousand  times  his  slave,  kissing  the  dust  upon  his  feet ;  tint,  on  the 
third  day,  that  performance  terminated  in  the  death  of  Ali  Bey,  due, 
according  to  some,  to  the  consequences  of  his  wound,  according  to 
others,  to  poison,t  That  event  delivered  the  Turks  from  a  formid- 
able enemy.  Four  Unssian  officers  and  the  head  of  AH  Bey  were 
Bent  by  Ebn  Schel  to  Constantinople  in  testimony  of  his  fidelity. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  unhoped-for  succesBCS  that  deftth 
'  "AoitiunUilitu;  JoDiDil,"  to),  iii.  p.  98.  t  Vo'nej,  vol.  i,  t<.  125. 
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eurprised  the  Snltan,  at  the  moment  when  Miifitapli&  waa  about  to 
^ace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Danube  (Jan.  1774). 
He  deserved  to  be  regretted  by  his  Bubjects  for  his  activity,  for 
his  constancy,  and  by  a  wise  spirit  of  reform.  If  his  reign  was 
not  a  happy  one,  he  had  at  least  the  honour  of  opposing  the  en- 
croachments of  RnsBia  and  of  protesting  by  arms  against  the  sub- 
jection of  Poland.  He  cannot  be  reproached  for  the  inevitable 
tergiversations  that  were  imposed  upon  him,  in  the  face  of  Muscovite 
ambition,  the  perfidious  counsels  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia,  the 
feebleness  of  France,  his  long-tried  but  impotent  ally,  and  above  all 
the  disoT^nizatioQ  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Ho  had  the  good-will 
but  not  the  strength  and  genius  required  for  repairing  the  fanlts  of 
lu3  predecessors,  to  regenerate  his  people  and  to  resist  the  ascendancy 
of  BfUssia.  Thus  in  spite  of  his  courageous  and  persevering  efforts, 
in  spite  of  the  advantages  obtained  by  his  arms  in  the  campaign 
of  1773,  he  left  to  his  brother,  Abdul  Ahmed,  a  burthensome  in- 
heritance. 

The  Russians  dominated  in  the  Crimea,  in  Moldavia,  in  Walla- 
chia ;  HoracliuB,  Prince  of  Georgia,  was  sold  to  Catherine  ;  Ahmed, 
Pacha  of  Bagdad,  only  recognized  nominally  the  snzersiuty  of  the 
Snltan ;  Daher,  supported  by  the  Arab  tribes,  preserved  his  inde- 
pendence; l^gypt,  under  the  anthority  of  the  Mameluies,  kept  up 
only  an  apparent  fidelity.  In  Albania,  Mahmond,  Pacha  of  Scntari, 
was  in  open  revolt;  and  Ali,  Pacha  of  Janina,  was  laying  the 
fonndations  of  his  power.  Such  was  the  stBt«  of  the  Empire  when 
the  sceptre  of  Othman  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  who,  during 
half  a  century  had  dwelt  within  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Seraglio, 
and  who  had  passed  his  days  in  copying  the  KorAn  or  making  bows 
and  arrows. 


13.  Aeeesgion  of  Abdttl  Ahmed, — Treaty  of  Kalnardji. 
Abdul  Ahmed,  the  yonngest  son  of  Achmet  IIL,  conld  not,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  pay  to  the  Janissaries  the  "  earnest-money  "  of  the 
accession  :  money  was  even  wanting  for  the  most  urgent  necessitiefi 
of  the  State.  Its  officials,  however,  succeeded  in  mustering  an  army 
of  40,000  men  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Bat  the  Sultan 
did  not  plaoe  himself  at  its  head :  be  contented  himself  with 
witnessing  the  artillery  practice  and  the  European  manceuvrea  which 
Baron  de  Tott  directed.  Russia,  on  her  side,  bad  made  formidable 
preparations ;  after  her  failnres  at  Rustchuk,  Silistria,  and  Vama, 
she  desired  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  and  terminate  the  war  by  a 
decisive  campaign.  Bomanzofi,  seconded  by  Sonvarof  and  Kramenski, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  succeeded  in  turning  the  front 
of  the  Ottoman  army  and  separated  it  from  Yama,  which  contained 
al)  its  magazines.  A  Russian  division  carried  by  assault  the  camp 
of  Korlidsohe,  defended  by25,000Turks(16thJnne,1774).  Thence- 
forth panic  seised  the  Ottoman  army.     The  reis-effeudi  confronted 
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the  Janissaries  who  were  fleeing  headlong,  and  tried  to  lead  them 
back  into  action,  when  a  mnsket-Bhot,  which  etrack  him  down  life- 
less, was  the  only  reply  Tonchsafed  to  his  eihortatiotis. 

With  snch  soldiers  to  sastain  the  straggle  was  impossible.  France 
advised  the  Forte  to  discontinne  a  disastrons  war,  in  which  she 
conld  not  lend  the  slightest  aid  without  bringing  down  the  arms  of 
all  Enrope  npon  her,  and  she  proposed  her  mediation.  Catherine 
refused  it  at  first,  throngh  resentment  against  France,  r^arding  it, 
she  said,  as  the  depth  of  hnmiliation,  after  her  victonee  to  owe 
peace  to  a  Conrt  which  had  been  so  contrary  to  all  the  designs  of 
her  GoTemment;  she  pretended  even  to  allot  the  mediation  to 
-  England,  which  had  been  so  fovonrable  to  her.  But  the  Tnrks 
obstinately  refnsed  to  accept  any  other  mediation  than  that  of 
France ;  the  Czarina  yielded,  and  peace  was  concladed  at  Rostchnk- 
Kainardji,  in  Bulgaria,  10th  Jnly,  1774, 

By  that  fatal  treaty  the  Crimea  was  declared  independent  of  the 
Porte,  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  was  accorded  to  the 
Bnasians;  and  Kilbonm,  Tenikal^,  Kerteb,  Azof, — that  is  to  say, 
the  keys  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  {Palut 
Mceotit)  ;  and,  moreover,  Great  and  Little  Kabardia  in  the  Ctincasas 
were  ceded  also.  Poland,  in  whose  behalf  Tnrkey  had  undertaken 
that  war,  had  not  even  her  name  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  all 
the  anterior  treaties,  which  stipulated  the  right  of  the  Porte's  pro- 
tection over  that  kingdom,  were  abolished.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  more  fortunate  :  in  restoring  them  to  Abdcd  Ahmed,  Catherine 
exacted  the  solemn  promise  of  a  general  amnesty  and  a  diminution 
of  tribnte.  But,  by  a  clause  which  had  proved  ^tal  to  it,  the  Porte 
consented : — "  That,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Principal t ties  and  their  tovsm^tu  shall  find  themselTes,  theUinisters 
and  the  Court  of  Bussia  may  speak  in  their  favour,  and  she 
promises  to  have  r^ard  for  those  representations,  conformably  to 
the  amicable  consideration  and  regard  that  the  Powers  have  one 
towards  another."  Snch  is  the  origin  of  the  Protectorate  which 
Russia  has  long  exercised  in  Boumania  (Uoldo-Wallachia).  Article 
7  has,  as  the  precedent  or  rather  pretext,  opened  a  wide  door  to 
Bnssiau  usurpation.  "  The  Sublime  Porto  promises  to  protect  con- 
stantly the  Cnristian  religion  and  its  Churches ;  and  also  it  permits 
the  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Bussia  to  make,  on  all  occa> 
sions,  representations,  alike  in  favour  of  the  new  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople as  for  those  who  officiate  in  it,  promising  to  take  them  into 
consideration  as  made  by  a  confidential  person  of  a  neighbouring 
and  sincerely  friendly  Power."  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Crimean 
War  of  1854.» 

*  The  tipienian  of  pTotoetiiig  thg  CIiriBtiftD  religion  and  ita  Cfaiin:li«  beins  taken 
ID  ■  Tafiae  and  generie&l  leDBe,  the  Cabinet  dI  Bt,  Peterahnrg  bas  pretsnded  that  it 
might  tpplj  (a  t^e  labjscti  of  the  Port«,  which  voald  implicitlj  nj  that,  in  the  case 
ID  which  the  nfahi  profeniDg  the  ChmtUo  Teligion  should  complain  of  being  ill-treated, 
EuMia  would  have  the  right  of  demtoding  explanatioos  and  mi)un<t  remoDBtranora  to 
bring  biek  Uw  Forte  to  the  obaerruee  of  tba  itipnlited  pact     But  the  spirit  of  that 
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"  Sioce  the  Peace  of  Ka^lnardji,"  gays  Yon  Hammer,  "  Rnefiia  has 
been  the  oracle  of  the  diplomatic  negotiatiouB  pttraned  by  the  Porte, 
the  arbiter  of  peace  or  war,  the  booI  of  the  most  importuit  afFairs  of 
the  Empire."  As  to  France,  her  infiaeace  received  a  mortal  blow 
from  it.  The  Treaty  of  Ka'inardji  fatally  imposed  upon  her,  so  to 
speak,  a  retrof^rade  course,  in  giving  her  a  rival  in  the  Protectorate 
of  the  ChriBtians  in  the  East,  a  rival  who,  having  over  her  the 
advantages  of  position  of  race  and  origin,  could  hear  away  from  her 
Ruccessively  all  her  privileges ;  a  rival  whose  projects  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  baffle,  since,  henceforth,  Raasia  conld  keep  her  in 
check,  not  only  by  Anetria  and  PmsRia,  but  also  by  England,  the 
duped  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Poland  and  the  dismemberment  - 
9f  Turkey. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Pbi»  thb  Fiici  Of  EAbtunji  to  m  Peaci  of  Jimt  (1771-1792).' 

1.  Consequences  of  the  Peace  of  Kainardji. — Convention  o/1779. 
The  mischievous  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  did  not 
make  themselves  immediately  felt  in  France.  It  was  even  durmg 
the  fifteen  years  which  followed  that  treaty  that  French  commerce 
in  the  Levant  attained  its  greatest  prosperity.  That  commerce  em- 
ployed 20,000  sailors,  700  vessels,  and  was  diatribnted  amongst 
seventy-eight  mercantile  firms.  M.  de  Saint-Priest  gave  it  a  wide 
development  in  establishing,  between  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
those  of  the  Mediterranean,  relations  that  had  not  existed  until  then 
save  between  Constantinople  and  the  Archipelago.  Eventnally,  as 
the  wealth.seeking  traders  of  that  time  were  harassed  by  the  pirates 
who  infested  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  particularly  the  porte  of 
Corinth  and  M^ara,  the  French  fleets,  at  the  request  of  the  Porte, 
banted  down  those  robbers,  and  for  several  years  served  in  the 
capacity  of  police  of  the  whole  Archipelago. 

That  commercial  prosperity,  the  rights  expressly  conceded  to 
France  of  its  official  protection  of  the  Holy  Places,  her  perseverance 
in  enlightening  the  Porte  upon  the  causes  of  its  disasters,  tcgether 
tended  to  produce  a  tension  of  the  league  of  the  rival  Powers  inimical 

trextj  ie  nowiu  in  accord  with  that  rlfroroaalj  litsrjl  interpretation.  Knuia  thoa 
restund  to  the  Forte  certain  Chrialinn  prorinces  uf  which  she  had  etripiwd  it  in  the  lut 
nar,  Buch  ai  Beuara^ia,  Wallaohia,  and  Moldavia  ;  ii  Taa,  tliercfan,  oatnTal  that  it 
■bould  atipn'atA  a  conjitioii  of  ohlivioaof  the  iiaatiiDd  good  treiitment  of  the  inhabitanta 
or  ihoee  provincea  wNict  their  aubniis-ion  to  the  Bn'sian  GoTerntneiit  had  oompromiaed, 
WhaiBfer  mtj  ba  tha  traa  sense  of  that  article,  it  jnnit  still  be,  that,  if  the  Ottoman 
QLiTcmment  hiul  ennaged  to  protect  its  Christian  lohjccts  and  thFJr  Chnrehea,  it  had 
stipalated  that  it  ahonld  protect  them  itielf,  and  had  not  alienated  that  right  of  ton- 
reignti  tn  th«  profit  of  a  foreign  Power.  Paniu,  "  Hiftoire  de  la  riralili  et  dn  pruteo- 
tornt,"  &0. 
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to  the  policy  of  France.  Thus  the  Government  of  Loaia  XVI., 
inheritor  of  the  embarraesmentB  created  hj  the  partition  of  Poland 
uid  by  the  Peace  of  Kainardji,  fonnd  that  it  had  a  bard  task  to 
accomplish ;  it  found  the  oonditiona  of  the  European  eqnilihrinm 
changed.  Her  diplomacy  had  to  etm^Ie  against  a  system  of  alliances 
and  intrigueB  which  even  went  so  far  as  to  attack  the  preponderance 
that  France  had  bo  long  exercised;  at  length,  it  was  complttely 
paralyzed  in  its  eSorts  by  inteniiil  discords  ;  mnoh  indecision,  there- 
fore, and  very  little  snocesB  attended  the  attempts  it  made  to  preserve 
its  position  in  the  East. 

The  Conrt  of  Versailles  had  merely  advised  the  Tnrks  to  conclude 
the  Peace  of  Kfunardji  to  snatch  them  from  the  certain  min  then 
impondin^,  for  them  to  gain  time  and  afford  them  an  interval 
wherein  to  strengthen  themselves  against  their  enemies ;  but  the 
Divan  bad  relapsed,  into  its  apathy,  and  it  had  done  nothing  either 
to  pnt  the  frontiers  into  a  state  of  defence  or  to  improve  the  army. 

The  Capndan-pacba  Gaii  Hassan,  however,  who  had  distinguished 
Limself  during  the  last  war  at  Tchesme,  at  Lemnos,  and  in  several 
other  conflicts,  undertook  to  restore  the  Ottoman  navy.  He  recrnited 
sailors  from  the  Barbaiy  States  and  upon  the  littoral  of  the  Adriatic 
rnlf ;  he  also  cansed  a  great  number  of  ships  to  be  repaired.  Bat, 
m  order  to  sicceed  in  placing-  the  fleet  upon  a  respectable  footing,  he 
vae  compelled  to  display  an  inexorable  severity.  He  caused  every 
vessel  to  be  recaulked,  ordering  the  captains,  under  pain  of  diath,  to 
be  present  at  that  operation  nntij  it  was  finished.  Chie  day,  a  certain 
captain  took  an  opportunity  of  going  to  his  own  abode  about  a 
qaart«r  of  a  mile  distant.  The  Capad^-pacha  came  in  the  interval 
to  examine  the  norks,  and  having  some  observations  to  make  touching 
the  refitting  of  the  absent  captain's  vessel,  he  inquired  for  him  ;  he 
was  told  that  he  bad  gone  homewards  The  Pacha  seated  himself 
upon  a  carpet,  sent  one  of  his  saite  to  bring  his  unsket  and  another 
to  fetch  back  tie  captain.  As  soon  as  that  unfortunate  man  came 
near,  he  took  aim  at,  and  shot  him  dead,  without  addressing  a  single 
word  to  him.  "  Let  him  be  buried,"  he  then  said,  "  and  let  all  the 
other  captains  follow  him  to  his  grave ;  the  work  shall  be  suspended 
during  their  absence."*  The  Ottoman  fleet,  re-oquippod,  cruised  about 
the  Mediterranean  to  secure  the  Bubmission  of  certain  provinces.  It 
treated  rigiirously  the  Christians  of  the  Morea  and  the  Archipelago, 
ever  suspe^-t^d  of  connivance  with  RnRsia.  The  Sheik  Daher  was 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land  in  the  city  of  Acre ;  he  perished  whiUt 
seeking  to  escape  among  the  mountains  of  Snfad.  Bnt  nothing  was 
attempted  against  the  other  Pachas  of  Asia  who  enjoyed  a  complete' 
independence. 

Knsaia  meanwhile  followed  np  the  resnits  of  the  Treaty  of  Ka'i- 
nardji.  "  In  releasing  the  Tartars  from  Ottoman  domination,  she 
had  contrived  to  keep  in  her  pay  their  turbulent  hordes.  Ere  long 
she  was  desirous  of  intermeddling  in  the  election  of  their  Khans. 
By  means  of  the  divisions  which  she  had  stirred  np  in  the  family  of 
•  Bun),  rol.  i.  p.  10». 
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the  descendants  of  Zen^his  Khan,  her  infiaence  socnred  the  election 
of  Sahim  Gherai;  and  that  coerced  election,  like  that  of  Poniatowski, 
promised  the  same  resulta.  The  Tartars  were  divided  ;  RaBsian 
troops  advanced  to  pacifj  the  Crimea,  as  the^  had  pacified  Poland. 
The  dispoBsessed  Khan  aonji-ht  an  a^lnm  in  Constantinople ;  he  soli- 
cited aid ;  he  offered  to  render  to  the  Ottoman  Forte  a  homage  which 
it  had  lost;  bnt  the  faith  dne  to  treaties,  pmdence  or  perhaps  cor. 
mption  prevailed  in  the  Divan  over  resentment  of  that  insnlt,  and 
the  candidate  of  the  Rnseians  remained  in  possession  of  an  anthoritrf 
which  he  submitted  thenceforward  to  their  vassalage."* 

At  tho  same  time,  Catherine,  who  had  abandoned  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  with  regret,  intrigued  in  those  provinces  with  the  view  of 
rendering  them  independent.  She  pretended  to  have  the  right  of 
preventing  the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  being 
deposed  nnreasonably.  To  those  claims  she  added  some  vagne  com- 
plaints touching  the  restrictions  which  the  Porte  placed  npon  Bnssian 
commerce.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersbnrg  onlv  raised  at  once  so 
manj  anjnst  pretensions  in  order  to  obtain  that  which  it  most  desired ; 
and,  as  it  abated  those  that  it  had  advanced  over  WEillachia-Moldavia, 
the  Porte  thonght  to  gain  mnch  by  acquiescing  in  the  nomination  of 
the  protigi  of  the  Empress  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  oonclnsion  of  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  which  endangered  the  fntnre  secnrity  of  Con- 
stantinople,  and  on  that  of  an  additional  convention  which  was  pre- 
sented as  the  seal  of  a  lasting  reconciliation  (lOth  March,  1779). 

That  explanatory  convention  of  1779  was  signed  by  the  advice  of 
Prance :  the  Court  of  Versailles  represented  to  the  Divan  the  danger 
of  a  stm^le  for  which  it  was  not  prepared,  in  which  it  could  render 
Turkey  no  aid,  and  which  the  Unssians  sought  for  ardently.  Englandi 
then  at  war  with  France  and  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  all  the 
maritime  Powers,  vainly  endeavoured  to  hinder  it.  Besides,  the 
Czarina  averted  the  attention  of  Europe  from  the  true  aim  of  her 
policy  by  her  negotiations  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and,  continuing 
secretly  her  enterprises  against  Tnrkey,  she  became  a  close  ally  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  with  whom  she  projected  a  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 


2.  Conquest  of  the  Crimea  hy  the  Ruteiane. 
The  Court  of  Versailles  had  not  been  wholly  disabused  from  the 
alliance  of  1756,  by  the  complicity  of  Austria  in  the  partition  of 
Poland ;  it  hoped  to  bring  it  back  to  its  true  interests  in  demonstrating 
that  that  alliance,  into  which  Prussia  could  enter,  was  the  salvation 
of  Europe  against  the  maritime  ambition  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinental aggression  of  Russia ;  it  entered,  therefore,  into  a  most  active 
correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  divert  it  from  its  projects 
against  Turkey.  But  Joseph  II.  was  already  irrevocably  bound  to 
the  Czarina;  nevertheless,  he  feigned  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
■  Mallal  iln  P&u,  Du  peril  de  la  balaiKe  felitigite,  p.  110. 
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France.  "  1  asBore  yon,"  said  he  to  the  French  ambassador,  "  that  I 
spare  myBelf  no  pains  to  repeat  to  Catherine  everything  calculated  to 
defer  a  war  with  Tnrkey  ;  but  that  woman  ha.s  a  sinj^ular  will  of  her 
own,  and  which  nothing  stops."  rinally,  Lonis  XVI.  cansed  the 
qneEtion  to  be  pat  to  him  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  would  take  if 
■war  should  break  out  "  If  Rns.sia  makes  war  against  the  Porte,"  he 
replied,  "I  will  make  it  also  the  interest  of  Ajistria  to  extend  her 
terrifonj  in  proportion  to  that  which  Rusgia  may  acqaire."  M.  de 
Vorgennea,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  replied,  "  That  consideration 
wonld  fnmtsh  an  example  the  fatal  error  of  which  perhaps  not  a 
century  of  war  wonld  expiate.  If  the  fear  lest  the  Unssian  power 
flhonld  one  day  gravitate  over  the  Anetrian  power  is  a  sufficient  title 
for  her  to  compensate  herself  at  the  -expense  of  an  innocent  third 
State,  ought  one  not  to  anticipate  that  others,  fearing  with  too  mach 
reason  lest  the  Austrian  power  should  gravitate  in  its  tnm  over 
theirs,  may  derive  authority  from  the  example  of  the  two  Imperial 
Courts,  to  procure  for  themselves  accretions  and  compensations  at 
the  expense  of  whomsoever  they  may  belong  P  Where  wonld  Europe 
be  then  if  that  monstrous  system  should  be  about  to  accredit 
itself?" 

Vergennes  then  endeavoured  to  bring  the  King  of  Prussia  into 
the  alliance  of  France,  in  pointing  oat  to  him  the  dangers  of  the 
policy  of  Joseph  11.,  "  the  most  monstrous  system,"  he  said,  "  to 
which  ambition  has  ever  given  birth,  and  the  most  dangerous  for  the 
Burety  of  all  nations  and  of  France  in  particular.  It  is  clear,"  he 
added,  "that  the  Emperor  is  resolved  to  concur  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to  take  his  share  of  the  spoils. 
The  KJng  has  in  v»in  done  everything  that  lay  in  his  power  to  en- 
lighten the  prince  as  to  the  peril  of  that  enterprise.  The  sole  means 
of  pi-eventing  it  is  agreement  with  the  King  of  Prussia  to  overawe 
bis  Imperial  Majesty."  That  proposition  was  deatmctive  of  the 
alliance  of  17bii  ;  but  Vergennes  excused  himself  toaching  it  by 
saying  with  some  reason  :  "  The  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  notwith- 
standing the  wonnda  it  has  inflicted  npon  the  esteem  of  Fi«nce,  had 
in  itself  a  real  advantage — that  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Continent ;  but  so  soon  as  that  resnit  was  destroyed,  the  alliance 
found  itself  broken  up." 

Frederick,  with  his  usual  duplicity,  listened  to  the  propositions  of 
France,  thoroughly  decided  not  to  accept  them.  For  all  that,  the 
Czarina  grew  uneasy :  profiting  by  the  moment  at  which  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  emerging  from  the  struggle  with  England,  had  still  ita 
forces  dispersed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  she  resolved  to  invade  ' 
the  Crimea. 

Shahim  Gherai  had  been  only  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Khan  in 
order  to  be  the  instrument  and  shortly  the  victim  of  Catherine's 
BUibition.  Scarcely  was  he  on  the  throne,  ere  she  had  sent  to  him, 
nnder  the  title  of  ambassador,  a  spy  charged  with  the  task  of 
rendering  him  hateful  to  his  people,  to  bribe  the  disaffected  and  to 
stir  up  civil  war.     The  Tartars  held  the  Russians  in  horror,  both  as 
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to  their  customs  and  their  government.  At  6rst,  the  nofortnnBite 
Shnhim  had  been  persuaded  to  solicit  the  fayonrs  of  the  Court ;  ha 
had  obtained  the  cordon  of  Saint  Anne  and  the  grade  of  Colonel  in 
the  Imperial  Guards,  a  Bubaltem  honour  that  degraded  him  in  the 
ef  ea  of  the  Tartars.  The  Russian  a^nte  had  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  their  manners,  their  frivolities,  their  debauchery,  their  bar- 
barity, their  prodigal  follies,  and  their  military  discipline.  They 
made  bim  conceive,  when  already  tottering  upon  his  throne,  tbe  idea 
of  having  a  navy  and  of  dominating  upon  the  BWk  Sea ;  and,  whilst 
the  prodigious  increase  of  his  ezpeuditure  raised  murmnra,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  indefatigable  in  bis  twofold  intrigue,  ceased  not 
to  encourage  at  once  the  follies  of  the  K'h'^n  and  the  plots  of  the 
mounai  (nobles),  nnti!  a  general  revolt  breaking  out,  reduced  the 
terror-stricken  Kban  to  flee  to  Tanian  and  implore  snccoar  of  the 
UuBsiana ;  it  waa  where  perfidy  awaited  bim  (l?y3).  Then  on  every 
side,  even  to  tbe  centre  of  the  Crimea,  the  troops  penetrated  that 
had  been  long  mnstered  for  that  expedition.  Blood  flowed,  bat  not 
in  battles  :  no  victory  honoured  that  conquest;  it  was  parcbased  by 
conscriptions  and  proclaimed  upon  scaffolds.  Thonsands  of  noble 
Tartars  were  stoned  or  massacred  under  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Kban,  by 
those  even  who  had  driven  them  into  revolt.  The  unfortunate 
Sbabim  and  his  subjects  saw  too  late  the  effect  of  tbeir  discords  and 
the  snare  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Long  deceived  hy  promises, 
compelled  to  give  up  the  sovereignty  be  had  abased,  sent  prisoner  to 
Kalouga,  reduced  to  misery  tbe  most  profound,  exposed  to  the  most 
barbarous  treatment,  he  was  at  last  abandoned  to  Ottoman  vengeance. 
■  Thrust  forth  beyond  the  frontier,  be  was  seized  by  the  Tnrks  and 
carried  to  Rhodes,  where,  in  spite  of  tbe  efforts  of  the  French 
Consul,  he  was  decapitat^id.* 

In  order  to  justify  that  sanguinary  usurpation,  the  Czarina  pub- 
lisbad  a  manifesto.  "  It  was,"  she  said, "  tbe  love  of  good  order  and 
tranquillity  that  bad  brought  the  Russians  into  the  Crimea.  .  .  . 
The  restlessness  natural  to  the  Tartars  had  weakened  aud  ruined  the 
edifice  which  the  beneficent  care  of  Catherine  had  raised  for  their 
happiness,  in   procuring  them   liberty  and   independence  under  the 

authority  of  a  chief  elected  by  themselves In  fine,  the 

expenditure  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  remaining  always  in  arms 
for  the  protection  of  tbe  Crimea,  and  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end 
to  these  troubles,  compel  her  to  ro-unite  to  tbe  Unssinn  Empire  the 
Crimean  peninsula,  the  island  of  Tamau  aud  all  the  Konban,  as  a 
rightful  indentnity  for  the  losses  and  ezpensea  undergone  to  maintain 
therein  peace  and  happiness. t 

Indignant  at  this  infamous  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  the 
Turks  flew  to  arms,  and  the  Divan  decided  in  trembling  to  recom- 
mence the  war.  The  Court  of  Versailles  hastened  to  interpose  its 
mediation ;  it  saw  in  that  war  tbe  certain  lose  of  Tnrkey,  for  Joseph 
IE.  was  ready  to  enter  upon  a  campaign,  Frederick  was  encouraging, 
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by  his  apparent  indecision,  the  projects  of  Catberioe,  and  England 
burning  to  avenge  iieraelf  upon  the  ally  of  France  for  the  loea  of 
bar  American  colonics.  By  dint  of  entreaties  the  French  Cabinet 
decided  the  Turks  to  make  fresh  sacrifices,  to  a  new  humiliation ;  and 
the  Porte,  submitting  to  throw  down  the  arms  of  which  it  could  only 
make  use  to  its  own  destruction,  testified  by  that  act  of  aorrowfnl 
confidence,  more  forcibly  than  when  in  time  of  prosperity  the  alliance 
of  the  two  States  made  Europe  tremble,  that  France  was  alone  its 
olobe  and  disinterested  frieod.  Bnseia  thns  acquired  (1784)  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crimea  and  of  the  Koaban,  fresh  rights  over  the 
Black  Sea  and  other  advantages  calculated  to  bring  abont  the  future 
dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


3.  ChaJtge  in  the  Policy  of  France. — The  Empreee  Calherine't  project 
of  a  new  Eattem  Empire. 

That  last  humiliation  of  Turkey  was  productive  of  a  very  serious 
f^bange  in  the  political  ideas  of  France  in  relation  to  the  East. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
at  the  time  that  Russia  commenced  to  weigh  in  the  balance  of 
Enrope,  an  upinion  was  formed  favourable  to  the  Russian  alliance, 
and  which,  considering  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  destined  to  inevitable 
ruin,  desired  that  France  should  prepare  herself  to  share  in  the 
spoils.  The  continual  defeats  of  the  Turks,  their  decadence  which 
nothing  could  arrest,  the  blindness  with  which  they  persisted  in  their 
ignorance  and  their  apathy,  gave  credit  to  that  opinion  ;  and  the  fate 
of  I'oland  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  if  France  allowed  herself  to 
be  surprised  by  the  dismemberment  of  another  of  her  allies  by  the 
northern  league  she  fell  back  into  the  rank  of  the  secondary  States. 
The  French  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  warned  the  Government 
of  that  state  of  things,  and  advised  a  change  of  policy. 

The  Russian  Empress  now  seemed  to  have  taken  a  step  towards 
realizing  her  project  of  a  new  Eastern  Empire.  Adopting  Voltaire's 
idea  of  erecting  a  new  Greek  kingdom  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  recently  acquired  possessions  received  the  names  of  Tanrida 
and  Caucasia,  and  Kherson  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  as 
the  capita]  of  the  new  kingdom,  bat  on  a  site  so  ill-chosen  that  it 
was  soon  eclipsed  by  Odessa.  Potemkin,  dignified  with  the  pompous 
name  of  the  "  Tanrian,"  was  made  Governor- General  of  the  con- 
quered provinces,  and  Grand- Admiral  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  continned  t«  be 
strained.  Disputes  arose  respecting  the  Turkish  Government  in 
Georgia,  Uoldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  on  other  points  ;  whilst,  the 
Porte  on  its  side  accused  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  of  repented 
violations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ka'inardji. 

The  Ministry  of  Louis  XYI.,  without  believing  in  the  immediate 
ruin  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  anxious  to  bold  itself  prepared  for 
that  great  catastrophe,  and  not  the  less  directed  its  efiorts  towards 
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enlightening  the  Tnrks  and  arresting  the  ambition  of  Russia.  Emis- 
saries were  aont  to  the  Levant  (1784)  chareed  to  find  ont  the  points 
of  which  France  shonld  take  possession  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 
It  had  tnraed  its  eyes  especially  npun  Candia  and  Egypt.  Cboisenl 
Gonffier,  who  succeeded  to  Saint-Priest  in  1784,  waa  specially  in- 
stmoted  to  take  every  means  possible  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
the  Turkish  Empire ;  officers,  engineers,  builders  and  mechanicians 
of  every  kind  were  placed  at  his  disposal ;  a  small  corps  of  French 
soldiers  was  given  him  to  instruct  the  Turks  in  European  tactics ; 
finally,  he  sncceeded  in  obtaining  thesignature  of  a  fresh  convention 
between  the  Porte  and  Russia  which  put  an  end  to  their  gravest  dif- 
ferences. But  Catherine  disquieted  herself  very  little  at  these  efforts  ; 
she  knew  France  to  be  embarrassed  in  her  finances,  fermented  by  the 
approach  of  a  revolution,  and  undecided  in  her  policy  with  regard  to 
Turkey.  She  had  justgiven  even  more  force  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  reprobated  the  Turkish  alliance,  by  signing  with  France  a  very 
advantageous  commercial  treaty,  a  treaty  which  was  universally  re- 
garded as  a  change  of  system  at  Versailles,  that  is  to  say,  a  tendency 
to  approach  the  Ruesians  and  abandon  the  Turks.  Thus,  confident  in 
her  BnccesB,  in  the  alliance  of  Austria,  in  the  immobility  of  Prussia 
and  England,  she  manifested  openly  the  desire  to  drive  the  Turks  out 
of  Europe,  and  to  re-establish  the  Emp.ire  of  the  East.  Her  intrigues 
in  Greece,  her  pretensions  to  Georgia,  her  hostilities  against  the  Cau- 
casian peoples,  the  education  of  a  host  of  young  Greeks  brought  to 
St.  Petersbni'g,  the  name  of  Constantine  borne  by  one  of  her  grand- 
sons, the  creation  of  e,  formidable  fleet  at  Kherson  and  at  Sevas- 
topol, unveiled  her  secret  designs ;  and  she  carried  insolence  so  far 
as  to  intervene  directly  in  the  Ottoman  administration,  by  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  Pachas  and  officials  who  displeased  her.  At  the 
moment  when  she  had  jnst  signed  her  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
she  made  a  pompons  journey  to  the  Crimea,  found  there  her  obse- 
quious ally,  Joseph  II.,  with  whom  she  discussed  the  proximate  re- 
establishment  of  the  republics  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  at  Kherson 
Ced  under  a  triumphal  arch  which  bore  these  words  :  The  road  to 
Tintiitmr.  That  journey  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Europe,  and 
every  one  thought  that  the  Czarina  was  disposed  to  recommence  war. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  "  Semiramis  of 
the  North"  (as  Voltaire,  by  way  of  equivocal  compliment,  ironically 
and  sardonically  called  her),  and  every  morning  attended  her  levfo  us 
a  private  person.  Future  projects  against  Turkey  were  cautiously 
aTid  suspiciously  discussed  by  them  during  that  jonmey,  bnt  no 
definite  plans  were  formed,  and  neither  sovereign  desired  immediate 
war.  At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  violated  the  last  convention 
concluded  by  tbe  mediation  of  France ;  their  incursions  in  the  Can- 
caans  recommenced ;  their  ambassador  used  threatening  words.  The 
Sultan,  his  Ministers,  and  the  people,  indignant  at  so  many  outrages, 
clamoured  for  war.  The  Czarina,  who  had  been  scared  from  con- 
tinuing her  journey  to  Kinbum  by  the  apparition  of  a  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  Liman,  had  scarcely  returned    to  St  Petersbui^,  when  the 
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Rnssian  Minister  &t  Constantinople  was  arrested  and  flnng  into  the 
Beven  Towers  (10th  Angust,  1?87).  At  the  same  time  war  was 
declared  against  Bnssia. 

The  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  had  been  grieTOasly  humiliated  hy  the 
€!abinet  of  Versailles  on  acconnt  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  American  colonies,  and  by  the  neutral  lea^e  for 
the  freedom  of  the  seas ;  it  was  moreover  irritated  against  the  latter 
by  reason  of  the  prosperity  of  French  commerce  in  the  Levant,  as 
well  as  by  the  Treaty  made  with  Rnssia  which  deprived  England  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  therefore 
sought  to  attack  its  Gallic  rival  in  all  its  political  inflaences, 
alliances,  and  commercial  interests.  It  stirred  up  the  Divan  to 
reject  eveiy  method  of  conciliation.  In  concert  with  Pmssia,  the 
Porte  was  mode  to  believe  that  Raaeia  drew  back  through  fear,  that 
the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  the  Tnrks  to  resume  their  conquests, 
and  that  Rnssia  must  be  snrprised  by  a  vigorous  ag^jreaaion.  More- 
over, England,  it  was  alleged,  had  promised  to  restrain  Anstria,  to 
arm  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  to  give  aid  with  the  whole  of  her  navy. 
In  thns  driving  Tnrkey  into  war,  England,  the  French  Minister  as- 
serted, had  but  one  object — to  profit  by  the  internal  embarrassments 
of  Franoe  and  canse  her  to  lose  either  ber  inflnence  in  the  Levant  if 
she  abandoned  the  Turks,  or  ber  Treaty  with  Russia  if  she  sustained 
them.  The  Porte,  eager  to  take  np  arms,  heeded  not  those  repre- 
sentations, and  refused  to  adopt  tJie  line  of  conciliation  proposed 
by  Prance  (Angnst,  1787). 

4.  War  with  Riufia  renewed.-~Dealh  of  Abdul  Ahmed. — Selim  III. 
{1792).— Continuation  of  the  War.— Peace  of  Jasty  (1792). 
Anstria  forthwith  took  part  with  Rnssia;  Sweden  pronounced  for 
the  Porte  ;  England  and  Prussia  co-operated,  but  remained  quiescent. 
As  for  France,  which  then  the  Cardinal  de  Briesne  tried  to  govern, 
that  country  becanie  greatly  alarmed  at  the  event  of  a  war  by  which 
it  saw  England  about  to  envelop  Europe  in  flames  in  order  to  deprive 
France  of  her  influence  over  Turkey,  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  thus 
play  the  part  she  had  formely  enacted,  and  rednce  her  to  nothing 
more  than  a  second-rate  Power.  Bat  that  war  France  was  not 
permitted  to  join  in,  for  she  was  already  feeling  the  throes  of  the 
most  terrible  of  revolutions  seething  within  her  !  The  opinion  there- 
fore favourable  to  the  Russian  alliance  broke  forth  openly ;  and  the 
most  brilliant  expression  of  that  opinion  was  the  work  of  Volney 
entitled  :  "  Coneidiraiion*  mr  la  guerre  preiente  entre  lei  Turet  et  let 
B,tiMe»,"  a  work  in  which  he  disparaged,  beyond  measure,  the  alliance 
of  the  Porte,  showed  that  the  time  for  that  alliance  had  passed  away, 
counselled  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  concert 
with  Russia,  and  stirred  up  France  to  possess  herself  of  Egypt.  At 
the  same  time,  Choiseul  Uouffier,  who  waa  so  much  carried  away, 
throogh  his  admiration  of  ancient  Greece,  as  to  see  only  in  the  Turks 
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the  persecutors  of  the  deacendantB  of  the  Hellenes,  called  the  attea- 
tiou  of  Christendom  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Greeks  :  he 
contended  that  the  Morea  Hhonld  be  made  an  independent  State 
nnder  the  protection  of  Prance.  "  To  regenerate  the  Ottomans  is  an 
impoesibility,"  was  an  assertion  heard  on  all  aides  ;  "  they  themselves 
believe  that  the  moment  of  their  destruction  has  arrived.  The 
alliance  of  the  Porte  can  no  longer  enter  into  combinations  for  the 
eqnilibrinm  of  the  Great  Powers.  Ought  we,  in  order  to  aid  snch  a 
people,  to  cany  the  theatre  of  war  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  and 
ourselves  cover  the  capital  of  that  Empire?  Could  we  make  snch 
efforts  in  face  of  the  rival  Powers  interested  to  destroy  our  commerce 
in  the  Levant  P  Should  we  not  rather,  since  a  dismemberment  ia 
certain,  take  possession  of  the  best  Turkish  ports,  and  seize  upon,  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  true  sources  of  abundance  and  of  commerce  ?  " 
The  Cabinet  of  Yersailles  sufiered  it«elf  to  be  shaken  by  that  opinion ; 
striving  to  balance  the  mamBuvres  of  the  Cabinet  of  St,  James's  by 
its  negotiations,  it  proposed,  in  concert  with  Austria  and  Spain,  on 
the  one  hand  its  mediation  to  the  Porto,  on  the  other  hand  to  Russia 
an  alliance  of  which  peace  with  the  Tnrks  should  be  the  first 
condition,  and  which  should  have  for  its  chief  object  the  arrest  of 
the  warlike  designs  of  England  and  Prussia.  Catherine  II.,  seeing 
in  these  propositions  the  tendency  of  France  to  enter  entirely  into 
her  policy,  accepted  them  ea^riy ;  but  the  Divan  rejected  the  media- 
tion ofiered  it ;  England  threatened  war,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles was  constrained  to  suspend  its  negotiations. 

The  war  began  with  a  fruitless  attack  by  the  Turkish  fleet  npon 
Kinboum,  heroically  defended  by  Suvaroff  (September  24).  The 
winter  was  passed  in  farther  negotiations,  in  the  persistent  attempts 
of  France  to  mediate  a  peace,  in  which  she  would  probably  have 
succeeded,  had  not  a  courier  of  M.  de  Segur,  the  French  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  who  was  the  bearer  of  Catherine's  approval  of  a 
scheme  of  conciliation,  been  assassinated  on  the  road.  The  Czarina's 
generals  had  at  first  very  httle  success.  Their  army  traversed  the 
Tartar  provinces ;  but  "  famine,  pestilence — all  the  calamities  of  a 
long  and  cruel  war  had  desolated  them.  It  was  necessary  to  trans. 
port  supplies  from  immense  distences  :  the  slightest  success  caused 
terrents  of  blood  to  flow  ;  the  provinces,  exhaust^,  could  no  longer 
furnish  new  levies;  .the  Siberian  exiles  were  even  compelled  to  enter 
the  ranks."  Kherson  and  Kinbnm,  however,  briskly  attacked  by 
the  Pacha  of  Oczakoff  were  defended  by  Suvaroff,  who  sustained  three 
assaults  and  repulsed  the  Turks.  Romanzoff  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  captured  Cboczim ;  and  Potemkin,  with  80,000  men,  be- 
sieged Oczakof  (December,  1788).  The  Capndan-pacha  Gazi.Hassao 
having  hastened  to  rescue  that  tewn,  whilst  in  pursuit  of  the  Knasian 
fleet  allowed  himself  to  he  decoyed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dneister, 
where,  in  a  fierce  fight,  he  lost  fifteen  ships  and  1],CX)0  men.  Then 
Oczakof,  almost  defenceless  from  its  decayed  fortifications,  was 
^-igorously  pressed  by  an  assault  under  command  of  Potemkin  ;  the 
place  was  carried  and  put  to  sack  with  savage  fury.     The  victors 
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having  lost  20,000  men  daring  the  siege  gave  no  -qnarter,  &nd  mas- 
sacred  more  than  25,000  of  the  inhabitants, 

Joseph  II,,  who  had  taken  command  in  person  of  hia  army,  obtained 
leae  ancceBe  than  the  Rnssians ;  be  made  two  fraitleas  attempts  to 
Burprise  Belgrade,  but  was  forced  to  retire.  The  Grand  Vizier  broke 
the  &nstrian  centre  and  drove  back  the  Germans  aa  far  as  Logos, 
took  several  places  in  Hnngary,  ravaged  the  Banat  of  Temeavar,  and 
was  very  nearly  Hurprising  the  Bm.peror  himaelf.  These  were,  how- 
ever, but  poor  compensations  for  the  disaster  of  Oczakof.  The  Prince 
of  Gobnrg,  indeed,  had  taken  Choczim,  and  afterwards  occnpied  a 
considerable  part  of  Moldavia ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  campaign 
mnst  be  regarded  as  a  failnre.  The  Tnrka,  indeed,  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  evacnate  the  Banat  before  the  end  of  antnmn ;  but  the 
entire  plan  of  the  campaign  was  bad ;  and  the  Emperor  retnmed  to 
Vienna  ill  and  dispirited. 

A  few  months  ^tcrwards  Abdnl  Ahmed  died  (April,  1789),  carried 
ofi  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  snccesaion  of  his  nephew  Selim 
III,  (son  of  the  nnfortnnate  Mitstapha  III.),  a  yonng  prince  of 
twenty-eight,  possessing  energy  and  considerable  talents,  restored 
some  confidence  to  the  nation,  terrified  by  the  sla&ghter  at  Oczakof. 
Having  Tcsolved  to  prosecute  th  ^  war  with  spirit,  Selim  isaned  a 
decree  commanding  all  the  "Faithful"  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
ears  of  sge,  to  take  up  arma.  But  like  some  of  hia  predecessors, 
ited  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  Dressed  as  a  sailor,  or 
in  other  disguises,  Selim  went  alone,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
throngh  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  entering  manufeotories,  shops, 
and  coffee-honaes,  endeavouring  to  leam  the  wanta  and  wishes  of 
liii  people  from  tbeir  own  mouths.  By  such  a  conrse,  however, 
he  was  often  led  into  error.  By  the  revival  of  obsolete  enntptnary 
laws,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  enforced  their  provisions 
with  regard  to  apparel,  &c.,  he  lost  more  hearts  than  he  had  gained 
by  hia  apparent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  peoplb. 

The  war,  however,  continued ;  but  France  having  offered  her 
mediation,  conferences  were  opened  at  Focshani.  England  and 
Prussia  redoubled  their  efforts  to  render  them  abortive ;  they  pre- 
pared armaments ;  they  entered  into  alliance  with  .Poland,  as  did  the 
latter  with  the  Port« ;  they  promised  aid  to  Sweden.  Hostilities 
recommenced.  Selim  wished  to  take  command  of  hie  armies  himself ; 
the  I)ivan,  for  superstitions  reasons,  prevented  him. 

On  the  21st  of  Jnly  Gazi- Hassan,  who  since  the  loss  of  the  fleet 
bad  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  was  defeated  near  Foc- 
shani by  the  Rnasians  and  Auatriana,  commanded  by  Suvaroff  and 
the  Prince  of  Cobni^.  The  Grand  Vizier,  desirous  of  avenging  that 
defeat,  profited  by  the  separation  of  the  allied  troops  to  attack  the 
Anstrian  army ;  bnt  the  sudden  arrival  of  Snvaroff  upset  that  plan, 
and  the  Tnrks  lost  at  Rimnik  22,000  men,  60  guns,  all  their  si^e 
artilleiT  and  munitions.     They  then  recrossed  the  Danube  at  Ismaol. 

The  Prince  of  Oobui^  immediately  entered  Wallachia  and  Uoldavia ; 
and  Prince  Repnin,  having  succeeded  Romanzoff  in  the  command  of 
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the  Bnasiaii  army  in  the  Ukraine,  which  after  capturing  Bender, 
Ackerman,  and  the  province  of  Oosakof  and  Bessarabia,  bnmed 
Galatz  and  menaced  iRmail.  But  the  chief  hero  of  the  campaign 
wae  Loudon,  who  took  the  anburbB  of  Belgrade  by  storm,  and 
compelled  Oeman  Pacha  and  the  Tnrkieh  garrison  to  capitulate  (8th 
October)  ;  Semendria  aad  Paasarowitz  snrrendered  a  few  dnja  after. 

England  then  made  BerionB  preparatione  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Tnrkey, 
and  she  concluded  (31st  Jannary,  1790)  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Pmssia,  whose  armies  were  bound  by  it  to  enter 
npon  a  campaign  in  the  following'  spring ;  at  length,  Sweden  launched 
against  Rnssia  a\i  army  which  threatened  St.  Petersbttrg,  and  a  fleet 
that  foaght  a  glorioas  fight. 

Kotwithstanding  these  diversions,  Torkey  did  not  find  her  dangers 
diminish;  when  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  (20th  Febraair,  1790)  for- 
tunately happened  to  modify  the  policy  of  Austria,  which  granted  at 
first  an  armistice,  and  afterwards  signed  (September,  1790)  prelimi- 
naries, converted  into  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Sistova.  By  that  treaty 
the  Ottomans  only  lost  old  Orsova  and  the  territory  limited  by  the 
Unna.     Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  Sweden  made  peace  with  Bnseia. 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  continued  between  Bnssia  and  the  Porte. 
The  campaign  of  1790  had  hegnn  late.  Under  Potemkin,  Snvaroff, 
and  other  generals,  the  Russians  captured  Kilia  Nova  (29th  October), 
and  two  or  three  other  places  subseqnently  snrrendered.  Bnt  the 
grand  exploit  of  the  year  was  the  taking  of  Ismail  by  assault  by 
SnvaroS  (22nd  December,  1790).  That  desperate  enterprise  was 
not  achieved  without  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  who 
ateined  their  victory  by  the  horrible  butchery  which  they  committed ; 
a  massacre  of  three  days  in  the  town,  allowing  one  man  only  to  escape 
to  tell  the  tale  of  that  disaster.  The  populace  of  Constantinople, 
who,  after  the  defeat  of  Rimnik,  bad  manifested  its  discontent  by 
threats  and  incendiary  fires,  then  demanded  the  head  of  Oazi-Has- 
san,  and  Selim,  terrified,  delivered  him  np  to  the  executionera. 

The  French  Revolution  broke  out.  Snch  a  cataclysm  involved  not 
only  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  but  the  downfall  of  Prance's 
European  influence.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  West,  with 
the  exception  of  Russia,  which  saw,  in  the  pre-occupations  of  other 
Powers,  the  opportunity  of  mining  Turkey.  But  then  England, 
Pmssia,  and  Austria  intervened,  reproaching  the  Czarina  "  for  con- 
tinuing a  war  which  prevented  the  European  Powers  from  occupying 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  West."  At  length  negotiauons 
opened  at  Qalatz,  in  the  month  of  August,  1791,  brought  about  the 
Treaty  of  Jaasy  (9th  January,  1792).  Russia  obtained  definitely  the 
Crimea,  a  part  of  the  Konban,  where  she  soon  afterwards  built  Odessa, 
Bessarabia,  and  the  stronghold  of  Oczakof ;  the  Dueister  was  recog- 
nised as  the  limit  of  the  two  Empires,  and  an  indemnity  of  twelve 
millions  of  piastres  was  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  Czarina.  In  that 
treaty  the  Danubian  Principalities    were  no    longer   designated  as 
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Catherine  II.  having  refneed  to  accede  to  the  Congress  of  Reichen- 
bach,  or  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Pmsaia  with  the  Porte,  Frederick 
William  placed  a  large  army  on  foot ;  and  Great  Britain  declared  to 
the  Cabinet  of  St,  Petersburg  that,  whether  the  mediation  of  the 
allied  Powers  waa  accepted  or  not,  ehe  should  demand  for  the  Forte 
the  strict  statug  quo  ante  helium.  In  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  a 
large  fleet,  destined  for  the  Baltic,  was  equipped  in  the  English 
harbours,  and  the  Dntch  were  called  upon  to  fomiah  their  contingent. 
Bnt  a  war  with  Bnesia  waa  then  rery  unpopular  in  England,  on 
accoQiit  of  the  lucrative  commerce  carried  on  with  that  country. 
Fresh  propositions  were  made  to  Catherine,  and,  after  somewhat 
lengthy  negotiations,  preliminarieB  wore  signed  (11th  August)  at 
Galatz,  between  Prince  Bcpnin  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  Further 
negotiations  for  peace  were  transferred  to  Jassy,  whither  Prince 
Potemkin  hastened  from  St.  Peterburg  to  conduct  them.  The  idea 
of  a  peace  was  vety  diatasteful  to  Potemkin,  who  was  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  Moldavia  and  Wallochia  for  himself,  as  an    independent 

Erincipality  ;  nor  did  he  altogether  despair  of  attaining  that  object  by 
is  negotiation.  Bnt  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  had  scarcely  begun 
ere  he  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever  then  raging  in  those  parte ; 
and  to  which  perhaps  the  agitation  of  his  mind  contributed  to  give 
a  fatal  result.  He  left  Jassy,  the  15th  of  October,  for  his  favourite 
residence,  NichotajeS.  Bat  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach  it.  He 
died  on  the  road  thither  during  the  dav  following^  in  the  arms  of  hia 
favourite  niece,  the  Countess  Branicka.  The  Peace  of  Jaasy  was 
signed  dth  Jannarr,  1792.  The  Dneister  was  now  fixed  tta  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  Empires,  and  thus  Oczakof 
was  tacitly  assigned  to  Rnssia ;  which  latter  Power  restored  to  the 
Forte  its  other  oonquesta. 
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BOOK  IV. 

From  thi  Pi&oi  oi  Jabst  to  tbb  Trbatt  of  Pibis  (lT62-lS6fl)- 


CHAPTEB   L 

From  thb  Fiaci  or  Jisar  to  thi  Acoassioir  or  Uahhodd  IL  (1703-lSOS). 

1.  Rebound  of  the  French  Evolution  at  Comtantitwple. 
The  ntate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  now  deplorable.  Ke&rlj  all 
the  Pachas  of  Asia  were  uo  longer  boand  to  the  Saltian  save  by  some 
few  tributes  and  forms  of  respect ;  the  Persians  aod  the  Enrdf 
menaced  the  eastern  frontiers;  the  Mamelakes  tyrannized  over 
E^pt ;  Syria  was  in  open  revolt ;  the  pachas  and  peoples  of  Tnrkey 
in  Europe  appeared  to  be  no  better  Enhjected  than  those  of  Asia ; 
the  anarchy  was  Bach,  that  bands  of  brigands  were  formed  in  the 
Balkans,  Rbodope,  and  Pindns,  whioh  ravaged  sjid  put  to  ransom 
entire  provinces :  one  of  those  bands  having  then  recently  imposed 
a  heavy  contribution  npon  the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  Adrianople. 
Selim  busied  himself  actively  with  the  repression  of  all  these  dis- 
orders, and  especially  with  the  internal  administration  of  his  States, 
remaining  neutral  in  the  gigantic  straggle  undertaken  by  the  enemies 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

At  this  epoch,  the  war  of  the  allied  monarcbs  against  that  revela- 
tion had  commenced,  and  the  coalition  songht  to  strengthen  itself 
with  Turkey.  The  foreign  Ministers,  and  chiefly  the  representative 
of  England,  incited  the  Divan  to  break  with  Franco,  by  promising 
their  good  offices  in  inducing  Bnssia  to  abandon  its  last  conquests. 
The  mission  of  Descorches,  ez-Marqnis  de  Sainfe  Croix,  was  there- 
fore to  combat  the  representations  and  solicitations  of  the  coalesced 
Powers.  Owing  to  his  persuasion,  the  Forte,  which  had,  moreover, 
no  interest  to  enter  into  the  league  of  the  absolute  Sovereigns,  per- 
sisted in  its  neutrality,  and  continued  to  extend  its  protection  to  tha 
merchants  and  establishments  of  France. 

Bat  the  almost  continual  defeats  sustained  by  Turkey,  the  ever- 
increasing  disorders  of  her  administration,  the  ideas  of  independence 
which  agitated  Albania,  Servia,  Greece,  and  Syria,  the  continual 
revolts  of  the  pachas,  led  Europe  to  believe  that  that  Empire  was 
fast  approaching  dissolution.      That   was  also  the    opinion  of  the 
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French  Directoiy,  and  of  ite  snccessfal  general  Bonaparte :  it 
tbongbt  that  it  was  neccBsaiy  not  only  to  prepare  itself  for  the  take 
part  in  the  dismembemient  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  hnt  further  to 
take  that  part  in  advance,  singly,  withont  the  concurrence  of  Bassia, 
wrid  in  Bpit«  of  all  Enrope.  "The  re- establishment  of  French 
Power  in  the  East  was,"  it  said,  "one  of  the  necessities  of  our 
stm^le  with  England." 

Plans  had  formerly  been  proposed  to  Choiaenl  and  Louis  XVI.  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  the  Directory  discnsaed  them,  as  irell  as  the 
reports  recently  made  by  Lazowski,  an  officer  of  engineers,  chained 
with  a  mission  to  Turkey.  That  person  did  not  hesitate  to  advise 
the  French  Government  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  the  Porte  and  to 
appropriate  the  provinces  which  were  escaping  from  its  domination. 
He  asFerted  that  the  Snltan  was  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the 
smallest  obstacle  to  an  enterprise  against  Egypt,  wherein  his  mie  was 
illasorj ;  that  the  weakness  of  the  resources  of  Tnrkey,  the  eshaos. 
tion  of  its  finances,  the  vices  of  its  Government — everything,  in 
short,  presaged  an  approaching  fall. 

The  Directory  and  Bonapart«  had  coiiceivedlheir  project  against  the 
East  in  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  of  war ;  sb  Boon  as  the  Peace 
of  Campo  Formio  was  signed,  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was  speedily 
resolved  upon.  It  was  a  great  error.  The  old  French  Government 
was  prepared  to  secure  itn  share  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  if  it 
cmmbled ;  but  whilst  striving  to  avert  that  catastrophe,  the  new 
Government,  in  bmtally  wresting  from  that  empire  one  of  its  pro- 
yinces,  hastened  its  ruin,  broke  tbrongh  an  alliance  which  had 
snrvived  so  many  disasters,  snd  in  the  end  bronght  for  the  first 
time  angrily  in  presence  of  each  other,  Tnrks  and  Frenchmen,  Thus 
political  considerations  had  leBS  share  in  this  determination  of  the ' 
Directory  and  of  Bonaparte  than  those  of  a  vnlg&r  ambition. 

■  The  ill-BdviBcd  invasion  of  Egypt  (1798)  by  the  French  nnder 
Bonaparte  proved  at  the  ontset  disastrous  for  their  commerce,  for 
their  religions  establishments,  and  their  relations  with  the  Porte, 
At  the  news  of  the  expedition  having  landed,  the  stnprfaction  of  the 
Divan  was  ejctrerae,  and  the  English  Prime  Minister,  Pitt,  supported 
by  those  of  Bnssia  and  Anstria,  profited  by  it  to  e)Tcite  Mnssulman 
pride  to  take  vengeance  for  snch  an  insnlt.  The  Divan  hesitated  : 
it  expected  some  explanation  from  France,  and  thought  itself  deceived 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  coalesced  Powers,  As  for  RuflSn,  the 
French  Ckargi  d'Affairg,  he  found  himself  in  a  moat  critical  position  : 
being  without  instmctions,  he  attempted  at  firGt  to  disown  the 
expedition,  then  to  explain  it.  France,  he  said,  had  sent  troops  into 
Egypt,  not  to  destroy,  hut  to  affirm  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  against  the  Mamelukes,  who  for  upwards  of  a  century  had 
not  ceased  to  obstmct  the  commercial  relations  of  France  with 
Egypt  and  persecute  French  merchants.  It  was  all  useless.  The 
Divan  refused  to  listen  to  him.  The  Sultan  after  a  somewhat  long 
hesitation  declared  war  against  France,  and  flung  RnfGn  into  the 
prison  of  the  Seven  Towers  (12th  September,  170H). 
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All  the  French  established  at  Constantinople  wera  incarcerated  in 
the  Asiatic  Castles  of  the  Bosphoms,  and  even  in  the  bagnio  at 
Stambonl.  The  French  mercantile  establish mente  in  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Sjrria  were  entirelj  mined  ;  English  ships  haTinjr  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Archipelago,  at  Smjma  and  BejTont,  compelling 
the  Unsanlmau  authorities  to  arrest  the  French  merchants. 

The  conquest  of  tbe  Ionian  Islands,  of  Malta  and  Egypt,  had  given 
France  the  domination  of  the  Mediterranean  :  the  defeat  of  Abonkir 
and  St.  Jean  d'Acre  wrested  them  from  her  (^ain.  Bonaparte  saw 
that  his  dream  of  empire  in  the  East  had  been  dispelled  and  hia 
Ifreat  designs  regarding  Egypt  rendered  abortive,  but  stiU  convinced 
thai  the  Ottoman  power  was  near  its  end,  he  was  engrossed  with 
the  thought  of  preventing  that  province  from  falling  into  hands 
hostile  to  France.  "  The  Roglish  have  trembled,"  he  wrote  to 
Kleber  (2lBt  Angnst,  1799),  "  to  see  ns  occapjing  Kgjpt.  We 
would  show  Europe  the  trae  means  of  depriving  them  of  India; 
they  are  not  yet  reassnred  on  that  head,  and  they  judge  rightly.  If 
forty  or  Sfty  thousand  European  families  fixed  their  indnstries,  their 
laws  and  their  administration  in  Egypt,  India  wonld  be  presently  lost 
to  the  English,  much  more  even  by  the  force  of  events  than  by  that 
of  arms.  Tou  know  as  well  as  I  how  important  the  possession  of 
Egypt  is  to  France  :  that  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  ruin  threatens 
on  all  sides,  is  now  already  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  would  be  a  miafortone  so  much  the  greater  that  we  should 
see  ID  onr  time  that  fine  province  pass  into  European  hands." 

Notwithstanding  that  opinion  of  the  baffled  Corsican  soldier  as  to 
the  actual  disintegration  of  tbe  Turkish  Empire,  an  alliance  was 
formed,  though  of  brief  duration,  between  the  Porte  and  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg;*  the  Russian  Fleet  was  admitted  through  the 
Dardanelles,  received  with  every  mark  of  honour,  and  visited  by  tbe 
Snitan  in  person.  Oateide  the  Straits  it  was  joined  by  the  Turkish 
Fleet,  and  for  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last  time,  the  Russian  flag 
waved  in  cordial  union  witti  the  Crescent.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember the  combined  fleets  sailed  for  the  Archipelago,  agreeably  to 
instmctions  from  Nelson,  under  whose  command  they  were  placed. 
They  wer«  destined  to  reduce  the  Ionian  Islands,  while  the  English 
took  upon  themselves  the  blockade  of  Malta.  Sultan  Selim  testified 
his  gratitude  to  Nelson  by  presenting  him  with  a  munificent  pelisse, 
and  a  diamond  aigrette  taken  from  his  own  turban,  worth  several 
thousand  ponnds-  The  Czar  Paul  also  made  some  vaJuable  presents 
to  the  English  Admiral, 

The  alliance  between  the  Czar  and  tbe  Sublime  Porte  was  deficit 
tively  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople  (23rd  December, 
1798).  The  two  Powers  were  henceforth  to  have  the  same  friends, 
the  same  enemies,  and  they  mutually  garanteed  each  other's  poases- 
sions,  including  Egypt.  Great  Britain  acceded  to  this  treaty  (5ti 
January,  1799). 

If  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  so  perfidiously  nndertaken  by  Bonaparte, 
had  ronsed  the  indignation  of  tite  Turks,  his  expulsion  excited  their 
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oimtempt.    In  the  eyes  of  tlie  Hoslenu  France  had  lost  the  prestige 
both  of  friendship  and  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  nnder  negotiation  :  England 
was  desirona  of  inclnding  the  Porte  in  the  treaty,  as  a  contracting 
party,  in  order  to  bind  her  to  the  alliance  ;  bnt  the  First  Consol  per- 
eisted  in  making  a  separate  peace  with  Turkey.  That  peace  was  con- 
clnded  on  the  25th  Jnne,  1802 ;  Egypt  was  evBcaated  by  the  French 
Army  and  restored  to  the  Porte,  the  territory  and  poeeessionB  of 
which  were  maintained  in  their  iut^rity,  statu  quo  ante  helium. 
The  Ionian  Islands  were  erected  into  an  independant  JEtepnblic,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Porte,  while  Turkey  engaged  to  restore  all 
property  confiscated  belonging  to  French  subjects  during  the  war, 
and  to  liberate  the  agents,  merchants,  and  priests  of  that  nationality, 
&c.  Finally,  the  treaties  which  existed  before  the  war  were  renewed, 
and  particnlarly  the  capitulations  of  1740,  with  new  articles  regulat- 
ing the  inoontestible  right  of  French  Tessels  to  enter  the  Black  Sea 
and  navigate  there  nnrestrictedly.  Baffin,  released  from  the  Seven 
Towers,  resumed  his  functions  of  Ckargi  d'Affairg  nntil  the  arrival 
of  Qeneral  Bmne,  appointed  ambasaador  (January,  1803). 


2.  Ditordert  in  Senna. — Paavan.Oglo». 

Whilst  France  was  contributing  to  shake  the  Ottoman  Empire  by 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  that  Empire  waa  agitated  by  tentative 
reforms  which  brought  about  internal  tronbles,  chiefly  in  Serbia. 

Servia,  fallen  directly  under  Ottoman  domination  in  consequence 
of  the  battle  of  Kassova,  had  had  its  territory  divided  into  timars  or- 
fiefs,  granted  to  the  Sipahis.  The  Servians  having  become  rayahi,* 
Booght  at  first  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Janissaries,  who,  paid 
by  the  treasury,  were  no  burden  upon  the  population,  and  who  were 
everywhere  the  adversaries  of  the  Sipahia.  Uoreover,  from  the 
fonrteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  one-fifth  of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  Servia  bad  entered  the  Janissary  corps,  the  which  had 
established  ties  between  that  privileged  corps  and  the  nation.  Not. 
withstanding  those  ties,  diCerence  of  religion  soon  rendered  the 
Janissaries  as  odious  to  the  Servians  as  the  Sipahis. 

The  Servian  peasant,  however,  was  not  attached  to  the  glebe :  real 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  he  cultivated  it  in  his  own  way  and  had  only 
to  pay  hia  ground  tai  to  enjoy  his  harvests  with  entire  immnnity. 
He  nominated  his  KniM  or  mayors,  who  were  chai^d  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  the  assessment  of  taxes.  Ibe  Turks,  collected ' 
together  in  the  towns  or  cities  in  order  to  resist  more  easily  a  nume- 
Tons  population,  abandoned  the  country  entirely  to  the  conqaered. 
But  if  the  law  was  lenient,  custom  had  established  claims  which 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  Servians :  thus  a  rayah  conld  not  enter  a 
town  on  horaehack,  and  never  dare  show  that  he  carried  arms ;  in 
*  In  Tilda;  tU  (Dbj«da  except  Mahonutaiu  are  •o.wllcd. 
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Bhort,  he  gave  way  to  the  Tnrk  in  ereiything'.  Thus  brigandage,  M 
frequent  among  monntaineers,  was  aastAined  by  all  the  discontented, 
and  nnmerons  bodies  of  heyduques  protested  against  the  TnrkiBh 
administration.  In  the  war  which  broke  ont  in  1?87,  between 
Anstria  and  Turkey,  many  Serrians  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  cor|ia, 
and  therein  acqnired  practice  and  military  skill,  which  thej  were  not 
slow  in  nsing  against  those  whom  the  love  of  liberty  and  religious 
hatred  pointed  out  to  them  as  snemies  and  oppresBors. 

After  the  conclnBion  of  the  peace  with  Aastria  (1790),  the  Pacha 
of  Belgrade,  Ebet  Bekir,  strove  to  attach  Servia  to  the  Empire  by 
equitable  measures :  he  gra.nted  an  amnesty  to  the  inhabitants  who 
had  taken  part  with  Austria;  he  endeavoured  to  repress  the  tyranny 
of  the  Janissaries,  which  had  become  insupportable,  and  t«  that  end 
leaned  upon  the  Sipahia.  The  Serbs,  contented,  supported  the 
administration  of  the  pacha,  whose  successor,  Hadji-Mustapha,  ac- 
quired the  Bnmame  of  Mere-Serbe.  The  Janissaries,  desirous  of 
avenging  themselves,  turned  to  Pafivan-Oglou. 

The  latter  was  an  aj/an  of  Widdin,  whose  father  had  been  unjustly 
beheaded  at  the  epoch  of  the  Peace  of  Jassy ;  he  then  took  refuge  in 
the  Balkans,  and,  at  the  head  of  10,000  Krdchalig  or  brigands  of 
Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  he  ravaged  the  country,  seized  npon 
"Widdin,  and  levied  contributions  upon  Wallachia.  The  Divan  in 
vain  offered  him  its  pardon  and  the  restitntion  of  his  father's  pos- 
sessions;  he  preferred  the  independence  he  was  enjoying,  declared 
himself  inimical  to  the  reforms  then  attempted  by  Selim,  summoned 
to  his  aid  the  JaniGsaries,  of  whom  he  became  the  patron,  and  em- 
bodied in. his  guard  those  who  bad  been  banished  from  Servia.  He 
placed  himself  in  open  revolt,  took  Orsova  and  Silistria,  and  menaced 
"Belgrade.  The  pacha  of  that  city,  wanting  troops  wherewith  to 
struggle  against  snch  an  adversary,  made  an  appeal  to  the  Serbs, 
who  raised  a  corps,  the  command  of  which  was  confided  to  a  Sey- 
duke :  henceforward  Turks  and  Serbs  made  common  cause.  Then 
the  Capudan  pacha  Hussein  arrived  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
besieged  the  rebel  in  Widdin,  bnt  failed  to  obtain  his  submission. 
In  the  end,  the  Sultan  treated  with  him,  conceded  to  him  the 
paohalic  which  he  had  usurped,  and  ordered  the  Pacha  of  Belgrade 
to  re-establish  the  Janissaries. 

That  weakness  was  atteoded  by  the  results  it  was  destined  to 
have:  the  Janissaries,  looking  npon  themselves  aa  victors,  practised 
every  sort  of  exaction,  and,  aided  by  Pasviin-Oglon,  seized  upon  Bel- 
grade, the  pacha  of  which  they  slew.  Then  they  usurped  all  au- 
thority, exacted  the  ninth  of  the  crops  and  substituted  themselves  in 
the  place  of  the  Sipahis.  The  latter  plotted  with  the  Serbs  to  shake 
off  the  yoke;  but  the  Janissaries,  forewarned,  left  them  no  other 
chance  of  safety  but  flight.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
by  the  Knes  and  thus  addressed  the  Sultan :  "  Art  thon  still  our 
Czar  ?  Come  and  deliver  ns,  and,  if  you  will  not,  tell  us  so,  that  we 
may  seek  safety  in  the  mountains  and  forests,  or  put  an  end  to  our 
existence  in  the  rivers."     The  Saltan  sent  a  command  to  the  Janis- 
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aarieB  to  cease  tlieir  tyranay ;  but  the  latter  massacred  all  those  Serbs 
wbo  were  Hkelj  to  become  the  chiefs  o£  an  insarrection.  DeRpair 
lent  energy  to  the  wretched  rayahe  r  in  a  few  days,  the  Janissaries 
were  driven  from  the  open  conntry  and  retreated  to  the  towns  and 
fortresses.  Then  the  Serbs  elected  as  their  sapreme  chief  Gooives 
PetroTitch,  a  former  heyduke,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1787 
had  placed  himself  at  the  service  of  the  Anstrians  a^inst  the  I'urks.* 
He  was  oalled  Chserni-Qoorges,  or  Black  George.  He  refased  at  first 
the  command  awarded  him,  because,  he  said,  he  knew  not  how  to 
govern :  the  Knis  promised  him  their  concsela.  He  then  objected 
that  from  his  proneness  to  anger  he  wm  more  ready  to  strike  than 
to  reprimand ;  he  was  answered  that  severity  was  exactly  that  which 
was  needed  nnder  tho  circumstances  in  which  they  were. 

Scarcely  was  he  invested  with  the  supreme  anthority  than  he 
attacked  Belgrade,  whilst  two  of  his  lieutenants  took  Czahatz  and 
Semendria.  At  the  same  time,  Bekir,  Pacha  of  Bosnia,  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Serbs  and  appeared  also  before  Belgrade.  The  city  sur- 
rendered r  the  pacha,  believing  that  all  was  over,  invited  the  Serbs 
to  return  to  their  labours  and  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  these  latter 
refused,  for  the  past  had  taught  them  cmel  lessons.  Then  Bekir 
retired  and  left  the  country  delivered  up  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Krdschalis,  who  shared  it  amongst  themselves  as  a  conquest. 


3.  Alt  Pacha. 

It  will  shortly  be  seen  what  were  the  results  of  the  troubles  of 
Servia,  and  the  influence  they  had  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Empire. 
We  must  now,  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  anarchy  which 
was  undermining  Turkey,  examine  the  state  of  another  province, 
Lower  Albania,  where  the  ambition  of  a  pacha  was  destined  to  bring 
about  the  gravest  events. 

All,  bom  at  Tebelea  in  Upper  Epims,  belonged  to  an  Albanian 
family,  long  since  converted  to  Islamism.  His  father,  Veley  Bey, 
persecuted  by  his  brothers,  had  become  a  hiffhway  robber,  and  had 
only  returned  to  Tebelen  to  exterminate  his  ^mily,  whose  property 
swelled  the  fruits  of  his  pillages.  His  mother,  Khamco,  had,  after 
her  husband's  death,  followed  the  same  pursuit.  Falling  with  her 
children  into  the  hands  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Eardiki  and  Cormovo, 
she  was  outraged  and  then  set  at  liberty.     The  son  of  snch  parents, 

•  In  oHer  to  form  >ams  iile»  of  thii  fnlnia  liberator  of  Serris,  it  will  suffiss  to  dt« 
the  roUowIng  fact :  fljing  from  Serriit  to  join  the  Anatriuis,  he  hod  b'  en  for  throe  dajs 
on  the  Innki  on  the  Sdvf,  near  D«ubok.o,  waiting  for  soma  Hungarian  vesaeli  which 
were  to  convey  him  and  hia  campanione  to  the  other  side,  when  hie  fHther,  taroiiig 
r.  anil,  gmed  mrnoBtlj  at  the  monntaiaa  where  he  wu  abouC  to  leare  all  the  rccolleCtioDO 
of  bi-  life,  and  feeling  his  heart  iink  eonjared  hia  son  to  aabmit  ralhi-r  than  pass  o'er 
into  AoBtria  Thru  from  entreat;  pnCMding  to  menace,  he  rieilared  tlmt  he  lo'ild 
denounce  hia  fligbt  and  that  of  bis  companiona.  Oeorgea  supplicated  hia  father  lo 
reiaain  with  them,  and  being  nnable  to  bend  him,  ■  ot  him  dead,  attyiiig :  "  Better 
that  tboa  shoull  periib  alone  then  tbat  all  of  m  should." 
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Ali  did  not  degenerate.  After  baving,  from  the  age  of  eighteen,  led 
the  life  of  a  brigand,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  palUfart,  be  tried  his 
fortune  by  becoming  the  devoted  servant  of  the  Porto.  The  revolt 
of  1770  had  left  its  traces  in  Epiras ;  a  great  nnniber  of  beys  had 
rendered  themselves  independent  in  their  monntainB,  'where  the^ 
acted  as  petty  tyrants ;  the  highways  were  infested  with  brigands ; 
the  Saltan  having  neither  action  nor  power  in  a  lai^  extent  of  the 
conntry,  Ali  denounced  saccessively  to  the  Porte  three  Pachas  of 
Delvino,  one  of  whom  was  his  father-in-law,  the  other  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  third  his  friend,  and  caused  them  to  perish.  Ae  a  recom- 
pense he  obtained  the  title  of  Dervend-Pacha  (Pacha  of  roads), 
anthority  to  raise  4,000  Albanians,  and  was  chained  with  the  task  of 
driving  all  brigands  oat  of  the  province.  He  overcame  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebel  beys,  confiscated  their  properties,  sent  a  portion  of 
his  booty  to  the  Ottoman  Ministers,  and  obtained  in  return  the 
Pacbali<!  of  Janina  (1788).  Then  he  pat  in  esecataon  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  his  dying  mother  of  exterminating  the  people  of 
Kardiki  and  Cormovo ;  be  seieed  apon  the  latter  town  and  entirely 
destroyed  it  with  its  inhabitants ;  one  of  them,  accnsed  of  having 
done  violence  to  Khamco,  was  trassed,  spitted  and  roasted  by  a  slow 
fire.  However,  be  was  pnnctnal  in  paying  the  gronnd-Tento  to  the 
Porto,  and,  indifferent  to  all  the  religions,  he  flattered  alike  Mnssnl- 
mans  and  Greeks,  praying  with  the  Dervishes  and  singing  hymns  to 
the  Virgin  with  the  Papas. 

In  1 797,  the  French  having  become  mastors  of  the  ancient  Venetian 
possessions,  he  entered  into  relations  with  them,  and  as&ored  them  of 
his  devotedness.  Bnt,  when  the  Porte  had  declared  vrar  against 
France,  be  seized  npon  Batrinto,  marched  against  Previsa  with 
20,000  men,  and  encoantered  at  Nicopolis  280  Frenchmen,  who  made 
an  heroic  resiatance.  Previsa  was  taken,  pillaged  and  half  of  its 
population  massacred.  At  the  same  time,  he  wroto  to  the  GloTemor 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  that  he  had  only  taken  Butrinto  and  Previsa  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  nands  of  the  Kossians  and  the 
English.  The  Porto  made  him  a  Pacha  of  three  tails,  but  it  began 
to  grow  nnea^  at  his  usurpations,  and  Ali  only  succeeded  in  quieting 
its  suspicions  by  sending  rich  presents  to  the  members  of  the  Divan. 

In  1802,  he  obtained  from  the  Porto  authorization  to  destroy  the 
Soliofes :  this  was  a  tribe  of  Christian  and  independent  monntaineers, 
•who  in  1770  bad  risen  at  the  call  of  the  Russians,  and  against  wham 
it  had  in  vain  made  war  since  1788.  Ali  surrounded  the  Sulioto 
mountains  with  a  numerous  army,  and  a  traitor  having  opened  one 
of  the  defiles  to  him,  he  compelled  the  monntaineers  to  capitulate 
(1803).  The  ti-eaty  stipulated  that  they  should  quit  the  counti? 
with  arms  and  bc^gage ;  but  scarcely  had  they  b^;an  their  march 
than  they  were  attacked  and  masaacred.  Their  women  flnng  them. 
selves  into  the  abyasea  or  into  the  Acheron  to  escape  the  victors.  A 
small  number  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Ionian  Islands. 

The  destruction  of  the  Snliotes  caused  a  great  sensation,  not  only 
on  account  of  tbeir  energetic  defence,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Cross 
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wtuch  tbese  monntameerB  bad  hoisted  as  a  signal  of  liberty.  Tbe 
Porte  rewarded  tbe  victor  by  bestowing  upon  bim  the  title  of  romili- 
valici,  which  conferred  tbe  command  of  its  armies  in  the  absence  of 
the  Grand  Vizier.  Invested  with  this  new  charge,  be  marched 
against  the  Krdschalis  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Eis  enemies  hoped 
that  be  wonld  fail  in  that  expedition,  bnt  he  collected  80.000  men 
and  forced  the  rebels  to  submit  themselves  and  give  bim  hostages ; 
two  pachas,  accnsed  of  having  supported  them  secretlj-,  were  deca- 
pitated i  the  highways  became  free,  but  Ali  profited  by  bia  power 
to  amass  riches  by  lovying  contributions  upon  almoet  every  town. 
Then,  finding  that  tbe  Porte  was  irritated  at  his  snccesa  and  suspected 
bis  projects  of  independence,  he  disbanded  bis  army,  letnmed  to 
Epims,  cansed  tbe  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  tbe  country  to  perish, 
and  thus  became  absolute  master  of  it. 


4.  Mittion  of  Sebattiaiii  to  tJieLevant. 

Whilst  the  troubles  of  Servia  and  EpiruB  gave  evidence  to  Europe 
of  the  weakness  of  tbe  Ottoman  Empire,  war  was  abont  to  break  out 
again  in  the  West,  and  the  rebound  to  make  itself  felt  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Napoleon  bad  a  dreamy  and  instinctive  affection  for  Eastern  lands ; 
always  regretting,  even  at  St.  Helena,  that  the  check  at  Acre  had 
brought  abont  the  failnre  of  bis  Alexander-like  career;  be  knew  how 
much  the  destinies  of  Europe  depend  upon  thai  mysterious  Levant 
wbicb  holds  tbe  keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  keys  of  the  highway 
to  India,  how  much  they  depend  above  all  on  the  maintenance  or  the 
fall  of  that  Empire  of  tbe  Osmanlis,  the  existence  of  which  waa 
for  bim,  as  for  preceding  Governments,  an  insoluble  problem.  He 
looked  therefore  on  that  quarter  with  an  anxiety  so  much  the  more 
profound,  that  he  bad  his  forces  and  his  thonghts  occupied  without 
intermission  in  tbe  West.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  be  had  made  peaco 
with  Turkey,  he  turned  bis  attention  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
influence,  conmierce,  and  name  of  France  in  the  Levant,  and,  to  that 
end,  be  sent  into  those  countries  a  man  of  trust  and  talent.  Colonel 
8elmstiani.  Tbe  avowed  object  of  his  mission  was  to  require  of  tbe 
English  the  evacuation  of  Alexandria,  to  announce  to  the  pachas  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Porte  of  18(^,  and  to 
■SBure  them  that  French  commissioners  were  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
licvant  ports  to  re-establish  comntercial  relations. 

Tbe  report  of  Sebastiani's  mission  was  regarded  by  tbe  enemies 
of  France  as  an  avow^  of  the  ambitions  pretensions  of  Bonaparte 
towards  tbe  East,  and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  causes  of  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  "  Tbe  French  Government,"  said 
George  III.  of  England  to  bis  parliament,  "  has  maintained  hostile 
views  on  those  two  points.  Egypt  and  Corfu,  and  it  has  even  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  partition  of  tbe  Turkish  Empire.  Those  views 
are  now  become  evident  to  the  whole  world  by  the  official  publication 
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of  Colonel  Sebastiani's  I'eport,  by  the  conduct  of  that  officer  and 
other  French  agents  in  l^gjpt,  in  Syria  and  the  Ionian  lelanda." 
England  saw,  in  fact,  that  Bepablican  France  wae  within  reach  of 
continuing  or  exaggerating  the  projecta  of  monarchical  France, 
whether  by  regenerating  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  by  diBmembering 
it  to  its  profit. 


5.  Rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens. — Oonduct  of  the  Forte. 

The  canse  of  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  therefore  the 
re-eetabliehment  of  French  relations  with  the  East,  and  the  reason 
that  England  firmly  resolved  npon  keeping  Malta.  "  That  island," 
Raid  Lord  Folhani  in  Parliament,  "  was  absolutely  necesBary  to  Great 
Britain,  as  a  pledge  of  secnrity  against  the  designs  of  France  with 
regard  to  Egypt."  And  Bonaparte  replied :  "  France  wonld  no  longer 
be  a  maritime  State,  if  the  English,  who  have  usurped  the  exclnsive 
commerce  of  the  Indies  and  America,  could  farther,  by  keeping  Malta, 
drive  ont  Trench  navigation  from  the  Levant  ports  and  the  whole  of 
the  Mediterranean." 

The  same  cauBe  brought  about  the  rupture  of  Ruesia  with  France  : 
with  England  it  was  Malta ;  with  Russia,  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
the  occasion  or  pretext.  Russia  had  left  a  garrison  therein ;  its  agents 
had  usurped  plenary  power;  and  from  that  post  they  stirred  up  the 
Albanians  and  Montenegrins. 

France,  attacked  by  Rnseia,  England,  and  Austria  fltrove,  as  in 
former  times,  to  excite  the  Divan  to  cany  war  along  the  shorea  of 
the  Danube,  and  Brune  received  icstrnctions  to  that  effect.  The 
Court  of  Constantinople  had  remained,  pince  the  peace,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Powers  with  which  it  had  allied  itself  against  France ; 
but  it  painfully  endured  that  dependence,  especially  Selim  III.,  an 
enlightened  prince,  who  was  irritated  at  what  he  considered  the 
arrogant  tune  of  England  and  the  ever- increasing  influence  of  Russia 
over  his  subjects.  The  moment  seemed  favourable  therefore  to  renew 
the  old  alliance ;  but  the  members  of  the  Divan  were  almost  all 
pensioners  of  England ;  the  Empire  was,  as  has  been  seen,  full  of 
perturbations ;  lastly,  Brune,  with  his  Republican  abruptness  and  his 
passionate  pride,  was  un£t  t;0  conduct  a  negotiation  in  that  corrupt 
Court,  where  so  much  cunning  and  address  were  needed  :  the  Forie 
had  GO  far  degenerated,  that  it  posseBsed  no  longer  a  policy  of  its 
own,  and  was  draped  along  in  the  wake  of  the  strongest.  The 
propositions  of  Brune  were  received  with  coldness,  and  he  even  meV 
with  a  refusal  to  recognize  Napoleon  by  his  new  title  of  Emperor. 
The  ambassador  threatened  to  quit  Constantinople ;  the  Divan  did 
not  seek  to  retain  him  and  he  took  his  departure.  The  Porte,  urged 
by  Russia,  promised  to  enter  into  the  coalition  and  to  send  troops  into 
Italy ;  but  it  took  cai-e  not  to  do  so. 

Napoleon  was  dissatisfied  with  this  conduct  of  Turkey,  but  he 
refused  to  avenge  himself  for  it.     Sach  was  not  the  opinion  of  bis 
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advisera  ;  T&lleymnd  was  desirone  that  after  having  defeated  Anstria 
conditions  should  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Porte  which  would 
have  left  it  ita  grandenr,  but  by  making  of  it  a  Power  entirely 
slavish  and  oriental.  To  do  that,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
take  away  its  Germanic  provinces,  and  giving  it  in  exchange  Wal- 
lachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bosnia,  which  would  have  seated  it  entirely 
upon  the  Danube,  and  have  made  of  it  an  eternal  enemy  of  Russia, 
and,  conseqaently,  a  natural  ally  of  Fran(».  -  Napoleon  preferred 
rftther  to  weaken  A.uetria,  in  order  to  take  care  of,  in  the  foture,  the 
alliance  of  Russia ;  bat,  at  the  sam.e  time,  he  showed  what  solicitude 
he  had  for  the  destinies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  causing  to  be 
ceded,  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  (26th  December,  1805),  Dalmatia, 
Blyra,  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  &c.  Bnseia  therefore,  which  continued 
to  intrigue  in  Greece,  and  whose  agents  had  stirred  the  Montenegrins 
into  insurrection,  hastened  to  seize  upon  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro.  In 
reprisal,  France  seized  upon  Ragnsa. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  had  delivered  it  from  the  fear 
of  the  Russians,  and  the  Treaty  of  Presburg  had  given  it  the  French 
as  neighbours,  the  Porte  drew  closer  to  France,  recognized  Napoleon 
as  Emperor  and  sent  him  an  ambassador  extraordinary  (£th  June, 
1806),  "  to  signalize,"  said  Selim,  "  in  an  eminent  manner  the 
feelings  of  confidence,  attachment,  and  admiration  with  which  it  was 
penetrated  for  the  Prince  whom  he  looks  upon  as  the  oldest,  the 
most  faithful  and  the  niost  necessaTy  friend  of  his  empire."  Napo- 
leon replied  r  One  of  the  greatest,  most  precious  advantages  which  I 
desire  to  draw  froni  the  snccesB  that  has  attended  my  arms  is  to 
support  and  asBiBt  the  most  nsefnl  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  my  allies. 
I  am  delighted  to  give  yon  publicly  and  solemnly  the  assurance  of 
this.  Everj-thing  that  shall  happen,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
for  the  Ottomans,  will  be  fortnnate  or  unfortunate  for  France.  Mon- 
sieur  the  ambassador,  transmit  these  words  to  the  Snltan  Selim  ;  let 
him  remember  them  on  every  occasion  that  my  enemies,  who  are  his 
also,  endeavour  to  approach  him.  He  cau  never  have  anything  to 
fear  from  me ;  united  with  me,  he  will  never  have  to  dread  the 
power  of  any  of  his  enemies. 

General  Sobastiani  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  and 
was  instructed  to  nrge  the  Divan  to  make  a  diversion  against  the 
Rnssians  on  the  Danube.  He  took  with  him  officers  to  aid  in  the 
re -organization  of  the  Ottoman  army.  Before  touching  upon  the 
results  of  that  embassy,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  reform 
attempted  in  the  army  and  the  troubles  of  Servia. 


6.  Trouble)  in  Bounielia. — ImuTTecHon  of  Servia. 
It  was  not  only  Servia  and  Bulgaria  which  bad  been  ravaged  by 
the  brigands  of  the  Balkans  ;  Roumelia  had  nndergone  her  share  of 
the  pillage;  her  country  districts  and  towns  were  unable  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Janissaries,  who  snffored  numerous  defeats ;  Adrianople 
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was  meoEiced  (1804).  Tho  Snltau  seized  the  occaaion  to  mobilise 
DUO  of  his  regiments  raised  B,t  Constantinople,  'with  a  company 
of  light  artillery,  a  Hqnadros  of  cavalry  and  three  Karamanian 
regiments  :  the  brigands  were  everywhere  beaten  and  fioamelia 
delivered.  Selim,  delighted  ^ith  the  snccess  of  the  Nizam-gedittes, 
heaped  rewards  upon  them;  and  desirous  of  poshing  farther  a  reform 
that  gave  snch  prompt  reanlts,  he  issoed  a  hatti-cherif  (March,  1805) 
ordering  a  selection  to  be  made  from  the  towns  and  principal  Tillages 
of  Karopean  Tnrkey,  among  the  Janissaries  and  yonng  Moslems  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  the  strongest  and  best  proportioned, 
wherewith  to  form  new  regiments.  That  order  excited  almost  every- 
Avhere  insurrections  amongst  the  population ;  Constantinople  re- 
mained qniet ;  bat  the  publication  of  the  hatti-cherif  had  been  avoided 
there,  and  the  mntti  constrained  the  Ulemas  to  silence. 

In  1806,  the  Divan,  on  acconnt  of  the  general  state  of  Europe, 
thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  measarea  of  precaution, 
and  Kadi  Pacha  received  an  order  to  increase  the  regiments  of  Nizam- 
gedittesand  to  bring  them  to  Constantinople  with  all  the  Za'ims  and 
Timariots  of  his  government,  and  two  corps  of  cavalry  furnished  by 
the  powerful  families  of  Tcbiapan-Oglou  and  of  Carasman-Ogloa. 
It  was  hoped  that  those  troops  would  be  able,  on  repairing  to  the 
Danube,  to  punish  the  towns  which  had  refused  to  obey  the  last 
hatti-cherif.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Sultan  Selim  gave  himself 
the  vain  pleasure  of  puttying  them  through  a  month's  manoeuvres  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  Janissaries  of  the  variooa  villages  summoned  to 
join  them  the  brigands  of  Bhodope,  of  the  Hiemas  and  Pindns. 
fiveiywhere  the  populations,  forewarned  that  the  hatti-cherif  was 
about  to  be  put  in  execation,  rose ;  and,  when  in  the  middle  of  July 
Eadi  Pacha  began  to  march,  he  fonnd  himself,  at  the  very  outset,  in 
presence  of  masses  of  enemies.  It  was  imposBible  to  cut  his  way 
through  them,  and  Selim  was  compelled  to  send  him  into  Asia  witlk 
his  troops.  Constantinople  experienced  the  rebound  of  that  veritable 
civil  war  ;  the  Ministers  wore  obliged  to  take  flight  and  the  aga  of 
the  Janissaries  became  Grand  Visier.  The  mufti  himself  went  volun- 
tarily into  exile  at  Bronssa. 

Whilst  the  heart  of  the  Empire  was  delivered  up  to  these 
disorders,  the  Serbs,  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  the  Divan  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Krdschalis,  had  implored  the  intervention  of 
Russia  (Aagnst,  1604).  The  Czar  answered  them  that  his  ambas- 
sador would  support  all  their  attempts,  and  that  they  must  address 
themselves  to  the  Sultan.  A  deputation  of  Knig  then  (February, 
1805)  repaired  to  Constantinople;  it  demanded  that  the  fortresses 
should  be  given  up  to  them,  that  a  sum  of  two  million  of  piastres 
should  be  paid  them  as  an  indemnity  for  the  war  which  they  had 
sustained  afrainst  the  Janissaries.  These  demands  were  looked  upon 
as  an  insult ;  the  deputies  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  Pacha 
of  Nissa,  Hafiz,  received  the  order  to  enter  Servia.  The  Serbs,  who 
until  then  had  only  thonght  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Janissaries,  resolved    to  go  to  war  for  their  independence. 
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Hafiz  was  defeated,  and  a  synod,  convoked  at  Semendria,  Bnmmoned 
all  the  Serba  to  the  conquest  of  freedom.  The  Pachas  of  Bosnia  and 
Albania  entered  Servia  and  enveloped  everything  in  blood  and  fire. 
Gzerni- Georges  collected  15,000  men,  defeated  the  two  pachas  sepa- 
rately, and  achieved  finally  a  complete  victory  over  them  at  Czalwtz 
(Angnst,  1806).  Then  the  Pacba  of  Scutari  offered  them  peace  on 
the  following  conditiona  :  that  the  Serbs  shanld  have  a  particular 
government  and  should  pay  a  sum  of  600,000  florins,  which  should 
be  employed  to  indemni^  the  Sipahis ;  that  the  citadel  of  Belgrade 
shonld  be  occnpied  by  an  Ottoman  garrison.  These  propositions  were 
accepted,  but  the  Snitan  refused  to  carry  them  out  (December,  1806). 
At  that  epoch,  war  having  broken  out  between  Bnssia  and  Turkey, 
the  Serbs  found  a  protector  in  the  Czar.  The  causes  of  that  war 
will  now  be  revealed. 


7.  Ritplwre  of  the  Porte  vith  Eiuna  and  England. — The  Stutian* 
invade  the  Damtbian  Provineei. 

N^apoleon  had  endeavoured  to  negotiate  peace  with  England  and 
Bnssia,  and  had  laid  down,  as  a  first  condition  of  the  treaties  to  be 
made,  "  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  being 
not  only  his  moat  earnest  desire,  bat  the  most  fixed  point  of  his 
policy,"  The  negotiations  failed  ;  the  war  continued  ;  the  Porte, 
fearing  to  be  dragged  into  it,  and  desirous  of  making  its  neutrality 
respected  ordered  tbe  ToiTodes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  victual 
their  strongholds,  and  the  Pacha  of  Boumelia  to  assemble  his  troops 
on  the  Danube.  Russia  distrusted  these  precautions.  She  redoubled 
her  intrigues  to  stir  up  disorders  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire, 
fomented  the  revolt  of  tbe  Serbs,  sent  arms  to  the  Hontenegrins  and 
Mainotes  ;  finally,  she  bronght  into  play  mancenvres  against  Turkey, 
which  had  so  well  sncceedrf  in  respect  to  Poland,  by  mixing  herself 
up  in  the  affaire  of  the  Dannbian  provinces. 

The  revolt  of  Pasv&n-Oglou  having  exposed  Wallachia  to  great 
trouble,  the  Bionmanians  thought  to  lean  upon  Fnmce  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  independence,  and  they  sent  deputies  to  Napoleon 
to  request  his  assistance  in  order  to  constitute  themselves  a  free  State 
under  the  French  protectorate.  Napoleon  refused  to  enter  into  any 
engagement  to  that  effect.  Then  the  Wallachion  boyards  elected  as 
prince,  Ypsilanti,  who  dreamed  of  reconatituting  a  kingdom  of  Dacia 
with  the  support  of  Bussia.  The  Moldavians  elected  Uoruai,  who 
waa  believed  to  be  on  the  aide  of  Buasia.  The  Porte  refused  to 
iec<^ntEe  Tpsilanti,  and  nominated  Alexander  Soutzo,  whoin  Russia 
in  her  turn  rejected.  At  length,  the  Porte  yielded ;  but  Generar 
Sebastiani,  on  repairing  to  Constantinople,  had  remained  some  time  at 
Bucharest  with  Prince  Tpsilanti.  He  had  carefully  studied  his  con- 
doct,  and  unveiled  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  Sultan,  urging  him  at  the  same  time  to  punish  the  Vo'ivodes 
by  dismissaL    To  this  it  was  objected  thai,  since  tbe  treaty  of  J&asy, 
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those  princes,  nominated  for  seven  years,  could  only  be  dismissed  by 
consent  of  the  Czar;  but,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  Sultan, 
Sebastian!  demonstrated  that  that  consent  could  only  regard  faults  of 
administration, and  not  anotorions  treason.  He  accused  the  Yo'ivodes 
of  being  the  instigators  of  the  Servian  troubles,  by  pointing  out  the 
connection  ezistinf;  between  Gzemi-Qeorgea  and  Prince  ipsilanti. 
The  Saltan  harried  airay,  recalled  the  Yo^vodes  (30th  Anjfost,  1806), 
and  replaced  them  by  Soatzo  and  Celimachi.  Tpsilanti  Sed  at  first 
into  Transylvania,  then  into  the  Bussian  army;  his  property  waa 
confiscated,  and  his  aged  father  decapitated.  Aa  for  Morusi,  he  with- 
drew to  Constantinople. 

That  diplomatic  success  had  been  obtained  so  promptly  that  Rasaia 
was  nnable  to  turn  asideablow.  Scarcely  recovered  from  its  surprise, 
it  experienced  another  check,  which  it  again  owed  to  the  skill  of  the 
French  Ambassador. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  !Napoleon  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Russia ;  a  Treaty  had  even  been  signed  with  ths  Russian 
ambassador;  but  the  Czar  refused  to  ratify  it.  Sebastiani  gave  the 
Divan  to  understand  that  the  principal  motive  of  that  refusal  was 
the  guarantees  required  by  France,  and  contained  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peaci",  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Treaty  stipulated,  in 
fact,  the  independence  of  the  Ionian  Iitlands,  which  took  from  the 
Rassians  the  means  of  atta'king  Turkey  on  that  side,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  re-established  the  independence  of  R^^nsa  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  Porte.  "  Rnasia  sees  with  chagrin,"  said  General 
SeV^astiani,  "  that  she  can  no  longer  invade  by  force  the  Turkish 
provinces,  like  the  Crimea,  or  tear  them  away  in  time  of  peace, 
as  she  has  wrested  Georgia  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles." 
And  he  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  Bosphoms 
should  be  closed  to  all  Russian  ships  of  the  line  and  iransporiB, 
having  either  troopn  on  board  or  munitions  of  war,  declaring  that  to 
leave  that  passage  open  to  the  Russians  would  be  a  violation  of 
neutrality,  and  to  give  the  French  the  right  of  passing  over  Ottoman 
territory  to  attack  them  npon  the  shores  of  the  Dneister.  He  declared, 
moreover,  that  any  renewal  or  even  any  continuation  of  alliance  with 
England  or  Russia  wonld  be  considered  as  an  accession  to  the  war 
against  France.  Lastly,  he  added,  that  the  French  army  in  Dalmatia 
had  no  other  object  than  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Kmpire  ;  but  that,  if  the  Sublime  Porte  united  itself  with  the  enemies 
of  France,  the  Emperor  would  be  constrained  to  give  to  that  army 
a  destination  quite  opposite  to  that  which  it  had  had  hitherto.  The 
demand  of  the  French  ambassarlor  was  acquiesced  in,  and,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  a  Russian  brig  having  attempted  to  enter  the  Bos- 
phoms, its  pasB^e  was  interdicted. 

The  Ministers  of  England  and  Russia,  Mr.  Arbnthnot  and  M. 
d'ltalinski,  were  astounded  at  these  measures,  which  annoanced  a 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.  The  former  reproached 
the  Divan  with  abandoning  its  faithful  allies  in  order  to  give  itself 
up  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  Franc©; 
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vbilst  the  latter  declared  that  his  master  oonld  not  tolerate  such 
infractions  of  treaties  ;  and  both  demanded  the  renewa]  of  the  alliance, 
ae  well  as  the  reinstatement  of  the  Toivodes.  The  Turkish  Ministers 
were  terrified,  and  appeared  disposed  to  retrace  their  steps.  The 
alliance  of  France  would  Becnre  them  against  a  rupture  with  Russia, 
but  in  nowise  against  England,  whose  navy  conld  ruin  the  commerce 
of  the  Kmpire,  and  who,  besides,  seemed  until  then  to  have  lent  it  a 
(rratuitous  assistance.  Sebastiani  restored  its  confidence  by  saying 
that  England  would  not  compromise  her  commercial  position  for 
matters  of  fact  which  did  not  affect  her. 

The  Divan  then  endeavoured  to  drag  out  at  length  the  negotiation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  Russia ;  but  the  latter  went 
on  board  a  vessel  of  his  own  nation,  and  demanded  his  passports ; 
the  former,  detained  at  Bnynkdere  by  a  slow  fever,  sent  his  second 
secretary,  Wellesley  Pole,  to  require  a  categorical  answer.  The 
latter  rode  to  Constantinople  with  all  speed,  and,  as  the  »  eather  was 
rainy,  he  reached  the  Divan  all  over  mud,  and  whip  in  hand.  He 
repeated,  haughtily,  the  demands  of  his  ambassador,  and  added  that 
a  fleet,  sailing  from  Gibraltar,  was  about  to  pass  the  Dardanelles. 
The  cavalier  demeanour  and  menacing  words  of  the  young  secretary 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Divan,  which  ordered  imme- 
diately the  reinstatement  of  the  voivodes.  M.  d'ltalinslti,  the 
representative  of  Russia,  then  came  on  shore  and  resumed  his  fnnc- 

Selim  was  grieved  at  the  puBillanimity  of  the  Divan ;  ho  declared 
to  Sebastiani,  with  whom  he  had  a  secret  interview,  "  that,  taken 
unawares,  he  yielded  to  the  storm ;  but  that  be  cherished  the  un- 
changeable resolve  to  pursue  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  form 
closer  ties  with  him  than  those  which,  for  centuries,  had  unit«d 
France  and  Turkey.  Sebastiani  assured  the  Sultan  that  Napoleon 
comprehended  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  that  his  friendship 
would  not  be  diminiiihed  by  it.  Selim,  in  his  inquietude,  wrote  him- 
self  to  the  Emperor ;  the  latter  replied  (March  1807)  offering  him 
the  aid  of  hia  army  in  Dalmatia,  which  by  way  of  Bosnia,  could 
reach  the  lower  Danube,  and  that  of  the  French  6eet  at  Cadiz,  which 
passing  the  Boephorus,  would  make  itself  master  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  dispatched  quickly  engineer  and  artillery  officers 
from  Dalmatia. 

The  Porte  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  satisfaction  which  it  had 
just  given  Russia  in  reinstating  the  voivodes  would  stop  all  agres- 
sion on  her  part ;  moreover,  that  Power  was  then  summoned  to  the 
succour  of  Prnssia,  defeated  at  Jena;  but  Russia  thought  only  of 
attacking  Turkey,  which  was  at  the  same  time  to  fight  France,  and 
General  Michelson  invaded  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Napoleon,  who 
watched  with  anxiety  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  Divan,  thought 
that  the  rebound  of  his  victories  over  Pmasia  would  make  itself  felt 
on  the  Danube,  and,  when  he  was  at  Berlin  :  "  Write,"  said  he  to  the 
Turkish  Envoy,  "  write  to  your  Court  the  news  of  what  is  passing 
here,  and  announce  that  the  Prussians  will  attempt  nothing  against 
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the  Ottoman  Empire  (28tli  October)."  As  e,  fact,  two  diTiaions  de- 
tached from.  Micheleon's  army  went,  ander  the  command  of  Oeneral 
Essen,  to  re-inforce  Beningsen  and  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Eylan ; 
bat  Torkej'  'was  not  the  less  attacked  vigoronsly,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  taken  an  oath  to  save  the  FmsBiaa  monarchy,  forgot  that  oath  in 
attempting  to  seize  in  the  East  the  prej  eternally  coveted  by  BoBsian 
ambition- 

Selim  was  indignant  at  this  odious  a^renrion  ;  M.  d'ltalinski, 
questioned  peremptorily,  knew  not  what  explanation  to  give,  and  Mr. 
Arbnthnot  waa  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  Porte  had  reason 
to  be  offended,  if  there  were  no  other  canse  for  tiie  march  of  the 
Rnsaian  army.  The  popnlace  of  Constantinople  became  threatening, 
and  the  Bnsaian  ambassador  owed  it  solely  to  the  energetic  represen- 
tations of  Sebastiani  that  he  was  not  thrown  into  the  Seven  Towers : 
an  English  vessel  received  him  aboard  and  landed  him  at  Tenedos. 
Whilst  Sebastiani  and  Arbnthnot  thnB  protected  M.  d'ltalinski,  the 
Bnesians,  carrit^  off  M.  Beinhart,  Consnj- General  of  France,  at  Jas^, 
and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Moscow. 


8.  Napoleon  tend*  aid  to  the  PoHe. — Departure  of  the  Englith  Am- 
b(usadi>r. — Admiral  Dui^worth  paeset  the  Dardanellet. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  moved  by  the  causeless  attacks  of  the 
BnssianB;  he  embraced  the  occasion  of  it  to  interest  French  bonoor 
in  support  of  Turkey,  in  order  to  discover  the  projects  of  Bossia 
against  that  Empire  and  to  declare  that  the  sole  condition  of  peace 
he  made  with  the  Czsr  was  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Turkey.  "  I  will  never  treat  with  Alexander,"  he  londly 
exclaimed,  "  if  the  Bassians  do  not  evacnate  WaJlachia  and  Moldavia, 
occupied  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties."  "  Who  could  calcnlate," 
he  wrote  to  the  Senate  (29th  January),  "  the  duration  of  wars,  the 
number  of  campaigns  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  day 
in  order  to  repair  the  miafortnnes  that  would  resnlt  from  the  loss 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  if  the  love  of  a  disgraceful  repose  and  the 
pleasnreB  of  a  great  oity  should  prevail  over  the  counsels  of  a  wise 
foresight  ?  We  ahonld  leave  to  our  nephews  a  long  heritage  of  wars 
and  woes.  The  Greek  tiara  rising  again  and  trinmphant  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  should  see  in  our  time  oar  provinces 
attacked  bv  swarms  of  fanatics  and  barbarians ;  and  if,  in  that  too 
dilatory  struggle,  civilized  Europe  ran  risk  of  perishing,  our  cnlpable 
indifference  would  justly  excite  the  censures  of  posterity  and  would 
be  a  brand  of  opprobrium  in  history." 

He  gave  to  l^rmont  (29th  January),  who  commanded  in  Dalmatia, 
the  order  to  aid  with  all  his  means,  advice,  arms  and  monitions  tlte 
Pachas  of  Bosnia  and  Scutari ;  to  send  them  abaS  officers,  some  to 
stay  with  them,  others  to  traverse  the  Turkish  provinces,  to  cheer 
the  downcast  W  promising  the  aid  of  France  and  to  collect  useful 
information,     m  the  event  of  the  Sultan  asking  for  troops :  "  The 
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Emperor  is  not  very  aTerse,"  said  Major-General  Berthier,  "  to  send 
you  with  25,000  agamst  Widdin,  and  then  Toa  wonld  enter  into  the 
sTstein  of  the  Grand  armj,  since  jon  would  form  the  extreme  right 
of  it.  .  .  .  Bnt  all  that  ie  only  hypothetical.  .  In  this  grayecon- 
jnnctara,  the  English  hesitate  and  seem  to  wish  to  remain  at  peace 
with  the  Porte." 

Mr.  Arbnthnot)  however,  remained  alone  to  struggle  against 
French  inflnence,  for  Baron  Stnrmer,  the  Aasbrian  intemnncio,  pre- 
aerved  neutrality,  and  Baron  de  Bilfeld,  charg^  d'affaires  of  Fmssia, 
had  lost  all  inflnence  since  the  disasters  of  his  conntty ;  aa  for  Spain 
and  Holland,  they  followed  French  inpnlsion. 

Seitm,  believing  the  moment  come  for  avenging  the  misfortnnes  of 
the  preceding  reign,  at  length  declared  war  against  Rnseia  (30th 
December).  Thereapon  Sebaatiani  urged  the  Divan  to  fortify  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphoms  ;  one  of  his  officers,  Juchereau  de  Saint- 
Denis,*  commanding  the  Engineers,  made  a  report  upon  the  existing 
Btat«  of  the  fortifications,  and  a  hatti-cherif  ordered  the  prompt 
execution  of  the  works  he  had  pointed  ont. 

The  English  ambassador,  seeing  the  tendencies  of  the  Forte,  no 
longer  restrained  his  course  of  action ;  he  boldly  demanded  the  ez< 
pulsion  of  Sebaetiani,  the  cession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to 
Russia,  the  giving  up  the  Turkish  fleet  to  England,  as  well  aa  the 
forts  and  batteries  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  threatened  an  expedition 
against  Constantinople.  The  Divan  indignantly  rejected  these 
demands.  Sir  Charles  Arbnthnot,  accompanied  by  all  the  English 
merchants,  then  went  on  board  the  Endymton  frigate,  and  joined  the 
Russian  force  off  Tenedos  withoot  molestation,  thanks  t«  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Capu dan  pacha.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Tenedos, 
the  English  ambassador  hastened  to  writ«  to  the  Divan  that  he  still 
considered  himself  as  being  upon  Turkish  territory,  and  that  negotia- 
tions were  not  broken  off.  The  Capn dan-pacha  and  Feyii  Effendi 
were  direct«d  to  treat  with  him,  being  already  at  the  Dardanelles  to 
see  after  the  execution  of  the  works  ordered  by  the  Sultan ;  he 
despatched  his  flrst  dragoman  to  them,  whose  mission  it  was  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  fortifications  in  leading  them  to  hope  for  a 
pacific  solution.  In  vain' did  M.  de  Lascours,  aide-de-camp  of  Sehas- 
tiani,  xtrive  to  enlighten  the  two  Turkish  functdonarios  ;  they  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  danger.  Suddenly,  the  English  squadron 
made  its  appearance,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Tenedos,  where 
it  joined  the  three  vessels  of  the  Russian  admiral.  Then,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1807,  at  daybreak,  taking  advantage  of  a  favonr- 
able  wind  and  Uie  Feast  of  Beiram,  which  made  the  Tnrks  careless 
in  guarding  the  batteries.  Admiral  Duckworth  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles  with  nine  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and 
several  fire-ships.  The  Capndan-pacfaa,  warned,  endeavoured  to 
repair  his  negligence ;  but,  terrified  by  some  English  cannon-balls 
which  penetrated  a  battery  wherein  he  was,  he  retired  under  pretext 

*  Thit  oSoar,  kftermrdi  Oensnl  of  brig>da,  tod  ambundor  to  Oretce,  orate  a 
"Hiifan?  of  (b«  Ottomsn  Knpira,  from  1TS2  to  lUi." 
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of  griving  orders  to  the  fleet.  The  gnnnera  immediately  thereupon 
threw  down  their  mopB  and  rammers,  the  French  officers  alone  re* 
maining  at  their  poeta.  The  English  fleet,  however,  fonnd  the 
Turkish  fleet  near  Nagara  Point  (Gallipoli),  and  bnmt  it,  a  brig  only 
escaping,  which  threw  Constantinople  into  conBtcmation  hj  annonn- 
cing  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  At  fonr  o'clock  the  English  ships 
cast  anchor  off  Princes'  Islands,  and  an  envoy  was  despatched  with 
the  nltimatnm  of  Sir  C.  Arbnthnot.  Shortly  afterwards  the  French 
officers  arrived  from  the  Dardanelles,  where  they  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Tnrks,  and  made  known  the  condnct  of  the  Capadan-pacha 
and  Feyzi  Effendi.  The  Divan  deprived  the  former  of  his  poBses- 
eions  and  dignities,  and  condemned  the  latter  to  death  ;  then,  believ- 
ing all  was  lost,  it  decided  upon  snbmiBsion  to  the  conditions  of  the 
English.  Those  conditions  were  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
French  Ambassador ;  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  with  England  and 
Russia;  free  passage  of  the  Bosphoms  and  Dardanelles  for  Rnssian 
ehipa  of  war;  and  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  nayy,  to  be  kept  in 
an  English  port  till  the  peace. 


9.  Sebaetiani  decides  the  Sultan  to  offer  Resistance. — Meaeurei  of 
Defence. — Retreat  of  Sir  John  Duckworth. 
Selim  sent  a  messenger  to  Sebaetiani  to  persnade  him  to  quit  the 
capital ;  he  protested  nia  friendship  for  France,  and  excnsed  himself 
under  the  necessity  in  which  he  fonnd  himself,  Constantinople  being 
without  defence  ;  moreover,  the  populace  accnsed  the  French  ambas- 
sador  of  being  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  the  Government  could 
scarcely  answer  for  his  life.  Sehastiani  received  the  messenger  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  officers  and  secretaries,  and  replied  that  he  was  at 
Constantiuople  by  the  command  of  his  Sovereign,  that  he  should  only 
quit  it  by  the  same  command,  unless  he  was  driven  out  by  force. 
"  There  is  nothing  less  at  stake  here,"  said  he,  "  than  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  ileet  of  Admiral  Duck- 
worth may  bum  a  portion  of  the  city,  cansing  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  perish  ;  but,  deprived  of  the  support  of  a  land  force,  be  can- 
not seize  upon  this  capital,  even  if  yon  were  to  open  its  gates  to  him 
and  deliver  it  up  undefended.  Every  year  yon  sustain  losses  oc- 
castoued  by  frequent  conflagrations,  loEses  more  creel  than  those 
inSicted  by  the  pl^^ae  :  would  yon  show  less  firmness  for  the  defence 
of  your  religion  and  your  country  ?  The  Sultan  Selim  will  not,  by 
a  weakness  unworthy  of  him,  descend  from  the  lofty  rank  in  which 
his  ancestors  have  placed  him.  Your  ramparts  are  not  armed,  but 
you  have  iron,  munitions,  provisions,  and  arms ;  add  thereto  courage, 
and  you  will  triumph  over  your  enemies.  I  beg  that  you  will  tell 
your  august  master  that  I  await  with  confidence  a  resolution  worthy 
of  him  and  of  the  empire  he  governs."*     He  afterwards  sent  letters 
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and  agents  to  the  Ministers,  to  the  members  of  the  Divan,  to  the 
Ulema,  to  induce  them  to  revoke  the  fatal  resolve,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  their  pride  and  their  confidenoe  in  themselvos. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  English  ships,  however,  the  people  of 
Constantinople  had  not  shared  in  the  terror  of  the  GoTemment ;  the 
Janissaries  had  mshed  to  arms,  the  topchys had Toa-niieA  the  batteries; 
all  seemed  disposed  to  perish  rather  than  sobmit.  Sebastiani  went 
Becretlj  in  search  of  the  reis-effendi,  and  pointed  ont  to  him  that  the 
wind  was  contrarj,  that  a  few  days  wonld  suffice  to  place  the  capital 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  that  the  English  conld  attempt  nothing  of 
a  serions  natnre.  The  Minister  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  and 
persuaded  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  obtained  for  Sebastiani  an  im- 
mediate audience  of  the  Saltan.  Selim  welcomed  with  delight  the 
prospect  opened  to  him,  and,  some  counsellore  having  been  sum- 
moned, a  discussion  arose  in  which  the  general  warmly  explained  the 
reasons  which  onght  to  decide  the  Sultan  to  resistance.  "Ton 
cannot  accede,"  said  he,  "to  the  insolent  intimation  of  the  English 
without  being  erased  from  the  rank  of  the  nations !  The  English 
fleet  will  bum  yonr  city,  yon  say  ?  Well,  you  will  rebuild  it,  and 
your  honour,  at  least,  will  have  remained  intact.  But,  mark  well, 
the  enemy  cannot  reach  you  without  exposing  himself  to  your  bat- 
teries, and  his  dangers  are  a  hnndred-fold  greater  than  yours.  Were 
be  to  annihilate  your  glorious  capital,  how  could  he  occupy  it  with  a 
handful  of  men  P  Tour  ^gressor  has  against  that  chance  the  risks 
of  fighting,  of  the  sea,  of  the  winds  especially.  Let  those  fail  him, 
not  only  he  could  not  act,  bnt  he  wonld  remain  at  yonr  mercy. 
Temporize  then,  negotiate  slowly,  for  time  will  be  in  yonr  favour ; 
yonr  safety  and  the  disgrace  of  your  enemies  depend  solely  on  yonr 
conduct.  "• 

These  words  were  supported  by  a  courier  jnst  arrived  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  and  bearing  a  letter  from  Napoleon,  full  of 
exhortations  to  the  Snltan.  "  Greneroas  Selim,"  he  said,  "  show 
thyself  worthy  of  the  descend&nts  of  Mahomet  1  Behold,  the  hour 
has  come  to  free  thyself  from  treaties  which  oppress  thee.  I  am 
near  thee,  occupied  with  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  thy  friend 
and  thy  ally,  due  of  my  armies  is  ready  to  descend  the  Danube  and 
take  the  Bnssiana  in  flank,  whilst  yon  attack  in  front.  One  of  my 
squadrons  is  about  to  sail  from  Toulon  in  order  to  guard  thy  capital 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Courage  then,  for  never  wilt' thou  find  -a  like 
occasion  to  raise  up  again  thy  Empire  and  render  thy  memory  illns- 
trioQB !"     The  Divan,  renouncing  thereupon  its  first  decision,  decided 

check,  ud,  notwithaUnding,  the  loftineu  of  die  langaags,  be  made  ersiy  pnpftration 
for  his  depttrtiire.  In  raia  M.  Baffin,  who  kne'  the  obabuln  wbicb  the  Ma  oppomd 
to  a  fl«et  conuDg  boms  from  tiis  Dardanslles,  eDdtavoared  to  r«UBure  him.  SebaetUni 
deatrojed  hu  itutmclionf,  bis  eorrupondoDoe  and  hie  papen  ol  ImpoitaDee  ;  hia  precipi- 
tatioD  van  bo  great  that  he  bnmt  aJio  hu  maniage  contract.  A  anuil]  Temel  wu  aeorelly 
got  readj,  and  Hadame  Sebaatiani,  then  eipeoUng  bar  awouchment,  wa>  reeommeuJiid 
bj  letter  to  the  protection  of  tba  Anatrian  miDiatrj. 
*  BaroD  Freront,  "Comtantinopla  in  ISOS." 
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in  favour  of  reaistanoe,  and  Sebastiani  wm  charged  with  preparing 
and  directing  it. 

The  English  fleet,  towever,  having  the  wind  contrary,  had  an- 
chored off  Princes'  islands,  and  the  ambassador,  believing  that  his 
presence  would  siiffice  to  overcome  the  irreeolntion  of  the  Divan, 
negotiated  instead  of  taking  action.  A  note,  dictated  by  Sebastian!, 
iraa  despatched  to  Sir  G.  Arbnthnot,  and  gave  him  the  hope  of  n 
prompt  saccesB ;  time  would  thus  he  gained.  Sebastiani  had  his 
tent  pitched  in  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio  ;  from  thence  he  dispersed 
his  officers  and  a  hundred  other  Frenchmen  among  the  batteries  to 
direct  and  encourage  the  workers.  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews 
carried  earth,  raised  parapets,  dn^ged  gnns  with  an  activity  and 
Eeal  calcalated  to  excite  astonishment,  and  the  works  advanced  as  it 
were  by  enchantment.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day  the  harbonr  was 
shut  in  by  a  double  line  of  gunboats  and  seven  ships  of  the  line ;  300 
guns  wore  mounted  in  the  batteries ;  and  in  leas  than  five  days  there 
were  nearly  1,200  therein :  the  city  wan  inaccessible.  The  enthusiaani 
went  on  increasing;  the  Snltan  visited  on  foot  the  batteries  under 
erection,  and  the  ministers,  with  their  chief  officials,  animated  the 
workers  by  their  presence.  Sailors,  on  board  frail  barks,  ventnred 
to  glide  amongst  the  English  fleet  and  harass  the  boats  that  were 
rowed  from  one  ship  to  another;  Anally,  the  new  Capudan-pacha 
was  with  some  difficulty  hindered  from  going  to  attack  the  English 
fleet. 

Arbnthnot,  having  fallen  sick,  left  the  diplomatic  direction  to  the 
admiral,  who  sent  snmmons  upon  eQmm.ons ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
works  advanced,  the  answers  of  the  Turkish  ministers,  at  first  un- 
certain and  evasive,  became  more  and  more  haughty  and  menacing. 
At  length,  perceiving  his  efforts  useless,  and  learning  that  behind 
him  they  were  strengthening  the  Dardanelles,  be  decided  to  retreat 
(1st  March).  On  repassing  the  Strait',  he  was  rudely  saluted  by  the 
castles,  and  lost  two  corvettes  and  600  men. 

Having  reached  Tenedos,  the  En^ish  admiral  was  joined  there  1^ 
the  KuBsiaa  Admiral  Siniavin,  who  proposed  that  they  should 
together  repeat  the  attempt  which  had  just  failed.  Negotiations 
were  then  attempted  to  be  renewed  with  the  Porte;  but  Sebastiani, 
become  all  powerful,  himself  made  the  replies,  and  the  two  admimla 
soon  comprehended  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for.  Duckworth 
Bet  sail  for  Malta,  where  he  embarked  5,000  troops  for  a  coup  de  vuUn 
upon  Egypt,  a  force  wholly  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  Constantinople  gave  itself  up  to  rejoicings ;  every  one 
congratulated  Sebastiani.  The  enthusiasm  of  Selim  for  the  French 
alliance  was  at  its  height ;  wishing  to  manifest  his  gratitude,  he  went 
to  the  "  green  kiosk "  battery,  where  Sebastiani  was  summoned  to 
receive  his  pnblic  thanks;  there  the  Sultan  decorated  him  with  the 
order  of  the  Crescent  of  the  first  class,  as  well  as  the  Marquis 
d'Almenara*  and  the  counsellor  RnfBn,  whose  experience  and  advice 

*  The  SpsDiih  Ambassidor  who  hkd  lecanilei  the  Fnneb  Ambaaa&dor. 
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had,  ftB  mnch  as  the  enei^gy  of  Seba&tiani,  brought  about  the  victory 
that  was  just  obtained. 


10.  The  Turks  attack  the  Rusfian  Fleet.—'Expedition  of  the  English 
against  Egypt. — Mehemet  Ali. 

The  Tnrks,  however,  were  desirouB  of  following  up  their  anccesH  : 
having  learned  that  the  Baseian  fleet  was  still  at  Teuodos,  the 
Capudan- pacha,  Sejd  Ali,  went  to  give  it  battle ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
bravery  of  his  crews,  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  re-enter  the 
Dardanelles.  Some  signals  imperfectly  made  or  wrcngly  nnderstood 
were  the  cause  of  that  check,  and  the  vice-admiral  paid  with  his 
head  for  the  error  which  the  Capndan-pacha  attributed  to  him. 
That  attempt  of  the  Tnrkish  navy  had,  however,  an  advantf^^eons 
result ;  the  Hnssians,  who  had  simered  mnch  in  the  fight,  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  Ionian  Islands  to  refit,  and  left  free  the  navi- 
gation between  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  posseaeionB  in  the 
Medi  terranean. 

It  has  been  said  that  after  leaving  the  Dardanelles,  Admiral  Dnck- 
worth  had  sailed  for  Egypt,  whither  England  sent  an  expedition. 
The  policy  of  Great  Britain  had  always  been  favourable  to  keeping 
ap  relations  with  the  Mamelukes,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  seizing  upon  that  country  had  arrived-  A  glance  at  the 
events  which  had  occurred  since  its  evacuation  by  the  French  will 
suffice  for  the  comprehension  of  the  reafions  that  England  bad  for 
thinking  that  oonqaest  easy,  and  the  causes  which  contribnted  to  its 
feilnre. 

The  departure  of  the  French  had  left  Egypt  in  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  of  some  English  troops  landed  by  Admiial  Keith,  and  of  the 
Mamelukes.  The  Port«,  hoping  to  finish  the  work  so  well  begun  by 
the  French,  ordered  its  Pacha,  Mohanuned-Ehosrew,  to  interdict  the 
sale  of  the  Circassian  and  Georgian  Slaves,  which  aJitnented  the 
Mameluke  corps,  and  gave  it  continuously  the  vigour  of  which  the 
sun  of  the  East  seems  to  deprive  the  populations  which  it  illumi- 
nates. The  Facha  obeyed;  bat  the  Mamelukes,  combined  under 
their  two  principal  b^s,  Osmau  Bardissy  and  Mohammed-l'Elfy, 
obtained,  at  Sarechesme,  a  complete  victory  over  him.  He  imputed 
that  defeat  to  the  absence  of  a  commander  of  1,000  Allianians,  whom 
he  summoned  to  join  him,  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to 
death.  That  chief,  named  Mehemet  Ali,  and  who  was  bom  at 
Gavalla,  in  Macedonia,  forewarned  in  time,  allied  himself  with  the 
Mamelukes,  and  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  Cairo ;  then,  placing 
himself  in  the  pay  of  Bardissy,  he  marched  gainst  Khosrew,  drove 
him  into  Damietta,  upon  which  he  seized,  took  him  prisoner  and 
sent  him  to  Cairo  (July,  1803).  A  division  arising  amongst  the 
Mamelukes,  Mehemet  profited  by  their  discords  to  augment  his 
troops,  and  at  the  same  time  his  popularity  among  the  Egyptians. 

Bardissy,  however,  having  levied  enormous  contributions  upon  the 
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inhabitantn  of  Cftiiv),  the  latter  drove  Iiim  oat  and  restored  Khoarew 
to  power ;  batr  Mehemet  and  the  other  Albaaiaa  chiefs  refused  to 
reco^ize  the  Pacha  and  made  him  embark  for  Constantinople. 
Konrschid  sncceeded  him,  and  strove  to  disembarraKS  himself  of  the 
Albanians  ;  but  the  populace,  which  had  foand  a  continoal  sapport 
inMehemet,  opposed  his  departure,  deposed  Konrschid  and  nominated 
in  his  place  Mehemet  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

The  Porte  sanctioned  that  usurpation  (9tL  July,  1805),  under  the 
condition  of  a  tribute  of  seven  millions.  The  new  pacha  raised  » 
powerful  army,  re'established  order  in  the  country  and  sought  the 
support  of  France. 

The  Mamelukes,  however,  havinp  retired  into  upper  E^pt,  sum- 
moned the  English  to  drive  out  Mehemet  and  the  Turks,  and  they 
made  a  treaty  with  them  to  share  the  country.  It  was  resolved  that 
an  English  armyshould  land  at  Alexandria,  and  that,  whilst  Mehemet 
should  be  occupied  with  repelHnf^  them,  the  Mamelnkes  should 
march  upon  Cairo.  But  the  English  sent  only  five  thousand  men, 
Commanded  by  General  Fraaer  :  they  seized  upon  Alexandria  easily 
('JOth  March,  1S07),  and  failed  against  Rosetta.  Then  Mehemet  All, 
having  left  part  of  his  troops  at  Cairo,  shut  up  the  English  in  Alex, 
endria;  Eraser  was  forced  to  capitulate  (September,  1807).  This 
was  another  instance  in  which  the  strength  of  England  was  fnttered 
away,  which  might  have  been  better  employed  in  another  quarter- 

At  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  English,  the  Porte  declared  war 
against  them,  placed  all  their  properties  under  sequestration,  and 
signed  its  treaty  of  alliance  with  France ;  but  England  continued 
to  act  cautiously  towards  the  Porte,  and  its  fleets  even  withdrew 
from  the  seas  of  Syria  and  the  Archipelago. 

11.  Bevolt  of  the  Yamaks. — Deposition  of  the  Sultan. 

Selim,  however,  encouraged  by  Napoleon,  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions against  Hnssia  :  the  Pacha  of  Bosnia  entered  Servia  to  prevent 
the  insurgents  from  joining  hands  with  the  Russians ;  the  Grand 
Vizier,  the  JanisHaries,  and  the  troops  from  Asia  directed  their  march 
upon  Shumla ;  the  Pacha  nf  Raatchnlc,  Mnstapha  Baraictar,  with 
15,000  men  which  he  had  organized  himself,  were  to  inarch  into 
Wallachia.  The  nizam-gcdittes  remained  to  guard  the  Bosphorua 
and  the  Dardanelles  and  in  their  cantonments  in  Asia. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mufti,  who  was  devoted  to  Solim,  had  died  and 
been  replaced  by  the  Kadi-Asker  of  Roumelia,  who  had  nntil  then 
shown  himself  a  partisan  of  reform,  but  only  to  win  the  favour  of 
the  prince  :  Selim  bad  made  an  enemy  of  him.  In  fact,  he  joined 
Mnstapha  Pacha,  Eaimacan  of  the  Grand  Yiiier,  who  wa^  eqnally 
opposed  to  reforms,  and  both  had  an  understanding  with  the  TTlema 
and  the  JanisRaries  in  order  to  srrpst  the  progress  of  European  ideas. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  Janissaries,  G,000  Asiatics  from  the 
environs  of  Trebizonde  bad  been  attached  to  the  nizam-gedittca  as  a 
guard  for  the  batteries  of  the  Bosphorns.     Those  auxiliaries,  known 
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by  tbs  name  of  Yamakg-tahtelie,  or  battery  afisistante,  received  the 
Bame  pay  as  the  nizam-gedittes  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges :  the 
Saltan  hoped  that  this  treatment  and  the  continnal  contact  with  the 
nizam-gedittes  wonld  inapire  them  with  the  exprit  de  eorpg,  and  also 
the  desire  of  enterin^r  their  ranks.  The  Ka'imaoan  ancceeded  in 
tnming  against  the  Snltan  a  measure  which  appeared  bo  skilfnl. 
Some  of  his  agents,  mingling  amongst  the  Yamftks,  pefsnaded  them 
that  they  belonged  naturally  to  the  glorious  corps  of  the  Janiasaries, 
and  that  it  wonld  be  a  shame  for  good  M-asanlmans  to  associa,te  them- 
selves with  those  renegades  who  introduced  into  the  Empire  the 
nsages  and  dress  of  the  infidels.  Qnarrela  soon  arose  between  the 
men  of  the  two  corps,  and  the  Kaimacan,  believing  that  a  spark 
wonld  saiSce  to  bring  abont  a  collision,  sent  one  of  his  agents, 
Mahmond  Elfendi,  to  distribute  to  the  Tamaks  the  arrears  of  their 
pay ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  had  carried  with  him  some  nniforms 
of  the  nizam-gedittes,  in  order  to  engage  the  Yamaks  to  respond  to 
the  wish  of  the  Sultan  by  putting  them  on. 

Mahmond  Effendi,  after  having  distributed  the  pay,  profited  by 
the  gaiety  of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  to  make  known  to  tbem  the 
wish  of  Selim ;  then,  as  the  sight  of  the  nniforms  exhibited  and  his 
words  raised  some  murmurs,  he  gave  orders  and  threatened  panish- 
ment  if  he  were  not  obeyed.  From  marmnrs,  the  Yamaks  passed 
to  revolt,  and,  as  the  nizam-gedittes  took  up  the  defence  of  Mahmond 
EfFendi,  a  struggle  ensued.  This  took  place  in  the  Fort  of  Konmely- 
Kavak,  upon  the  coast  of  Europe  ;  but  the  other  forts  were  soon 
informed  of  what  was  rnssing  ;  and  everywhere  the  same  collisions 
occurred.  Mahmond  Effendi  was  killed,  at  the  moment  when  dis- 
embarking at  Buyukdere,  bo  thought  himself  saved,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  the  forts  on  the  Asian  shore  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
nizam-gedittes  took  refuge  in  their  old  barracks,  and  the  Divan 
ordered  a  search  to  be  made  for  the  assassius  of  Mahmond  Effendi ; 
bnt  the  KaTmacan  affirmed  that  his  death  was  a  mere  accident,  and 
that  the  Yamaks  were  disposed  to  return  to  obedience :  no  precaution, 
therefore,  was  taken  against  them. 

The  Yamaks,  however,  had  assembled  together  near  Buynkdere, 
and  had  elected  a  chief  to  whom  they  gave  the  power  of  life  or 
death  :  he  was  named  Gabakchy  Oglou.  Three  days  passed  in 
seeming  inaction ;  bnt,  in  reality,  the  Janissaries  profited  by  it  to 
feed  the  revolt. 

On  the  27th  May,  Cabakchy  Oglou  entered  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  six  hundred  Yamaka  whom  he  made  take  oath  :  1.  To  respect 
the  person  and  property  of  every  Frank,  rayah  or  Tnrk,  whomsoever, 
nnder  pain  of  death ;  2.  To  enter  upon  no  action  which  had  not  been 

nviously  approved    by  the  mufti  and    by  the  interpreters  of    the 
s  ;  3.  To  repair  all  together  to  the  Atmoidan,  and  there,  nnited 
in  a  general  assembly,  to  formulate  the  demands  to  be  presented  to 
the  Porte.     A  naked  sabre  was  placed  on  the  ground,  over  which  all 
stepped  ;  it  was  thus  they  took  the  oath.*     No  opposition  presented 
*  Lellcr  of  M.  Vomaua  lo  Ganeral  Mirmant. 
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itself  to  the  proceediaga  of  the  conspiratorB,  for  the  nizBin-gedittes 
bad  been  consigned  to  their  barrackB,  and  the  Snltaa  had  refused  to 
place  himself  at  their  head;  from  seren  to  eight  hondred  Janissaries 
and  abont  two  hnndred  sailors  joined  the  Tamaks  ;  lastly,  the 
ganners  allowed  themselTes  to  be  won  over  by  the  promise  of  pre- 
serring  their  pay  and  their  privileges. 

Calmkcby  Oglou  then  went  to  encamp  npon  the  sqnare  of  the 
Atmeidan,  where  he  had  the  'Qeah-pots  of  every  oda  of  the  Janissaries 
brought ;  then  he  read  a  list  of  proscription  upon  which  Sgnred  in 
the  tirst  line  the  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the  Sultan.  Thereupon 
gTonps  of  the  conspirators  were  detached  tc  execnte  those  sentences, 
and  seventeen  heads  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  empire  soon 
appeared  in  a  row  before  the  tribunal  of  the  chief  of  the  revolt. 

Selim,  however,  terrified,  had  issued  a  hatti-cherif  which  sup- 
pressed the  corps  of  the  nizam-gedittes  i  bnt  it  was  too  late.  Cabak- 
chy  Oglou,  addressing  the  assemblage,  enquired  whether,  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  future  from  the  errors  of  the  past,  the  Snltan  ought  to 
retain  power.  The  rebels  replied  in  the  negative.  The  mufti  was 
consnlted  under  the  following  insidious  formula ;  "  Does  a  padishah 
who,  by  his  conduct  and  his  laws,  combats  the  religions  principles 
consecrated  by  the  KorSn,  deserve  to  remain  npon  the  throne  ?  " 
"  No,"  replied  he ;  and  the  mnltitnde  immediately  shouted  with 
acclamation  for  Snltan  Mustapba. 

The  mnfti  went  to  intimate  to  Selim  the  deposition  which  had  jnst 
been  pronounced,  and  he  fulfilled  that  miEsion  with  a  hypocrisy  which 
deceived  the  prince  as  to  his  personal  sentiments.  Selim  resigned 
himself  to  the  inevitable  and  went  to  the  Old  Seraglio  to  take  the 
place  of  his  snccessor  (29th  May,  1807). 


12.  Mustapha  IV.  (29th  May,  1807,  to  28th  July,  1808).— Peace  of 
Tilnt. 

Mnstapha  IV.,  son  of  Abdul  Ahmed,  had  always  been  opposed  to 
the  reforms  attempted  by  bis  consin,  and  long  since  a  letter  of  his 
had  been  circulated  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  wrath  of  the  Prophet, 
of  the  intolerable  audacity  of  the  ChristianH,  and  attributed  the 
defeat  of  the  Ottoman  armies  to  Selim's  predilection  for  European 
castoms.  "  All  is  over  with  us !  "  he  exclaimed  in  conclnsion, 
"Heaven  cannot  bless  our  arms."  Young,  moreover,  and  loving 
pleasure,  he  conid  be  and  was,  in  fact,  only  an  instrument. 

He  confirmed  in  their  employments  the  ministers  whom  the  fury 
of  the  rebels  had  spared,  sent  back  to  the  castles  on  the  Bosphonis 
the  Yamaks,  who  received  a  gratification,  and  confirmed  the  election 
which  they  had  made  of  Cabakcby  Oglou  as  commandant  of  the 
forts.  The  nizam-gedittea  had  not  waited,  before  their  dispersion, 
until  they  sbonld  be  besieged  in  their  barracks ;  and  when  the 
victors  presented  themselves,  they  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  pillage. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  army,  however,  did  not  look  with  a 
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fayooTBible  eye  npon  tkis  reToIation,  accomplisliBd,  if  not  agaiiiBt 
them,  against  their  protootor ;  the  Aga  of  tlie  JaniBsaries,  who  was  a 
partisan  of  the  reforms,  daring  to  saj  that  the  Janisearies  remaining 
in  Constantinople' were  diahonoared  hj  joining  the  YamaJcs,  his  aol- 
diera  massacred  him. 

These  events  rendered  military  operations  null ;  happily  for  Tur- 
key, all  the  forces  of  the  Russians  were  engi^ed  against  France,  and, 
at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  the  army  in  Moldavia  was 
speedily  seen  in  fnll  retreat. 

The  downfall  of  Selim  had  the  most  disastrous  influence  npon  the 
policy  of  !NapoIeon  r  on  hearing  of  it,  he  exclaimed  :  "  One  can  da 
nothing  with  these  barbarians  I  Providence  releases  me  from  them ; 
let  US  arrange  for  onrselvea  at  their  expense."  He  returned,  there- 
fore, to  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI,,  to  his  own  ideas 
relative  to  the  inevitable  rain  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Russian  alliance,  indispensable,  moreover,  for  the  con- 
quest of  England.  Thus,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  concluded  npon 
the  baejs  of  the  complete  abandonment  of  Turkey  by  France,  It  was 
therein  stipulated  (Articles  22,  ii3,  24)  that  hostilities  should  cease  - 
between  Turkey  and  Kuseia,  after  an  armistice  shonld  be  conclnded 
between  the  Rufesian  and  Ottoman  negotiators,  in  presence  of  a  French 
commissioner;  that,  in  the  space  of  thirty-five  days  which  should 
follow  the  signature  of  the  armistice,  the  provinces  of  Wallachia 
and  Uoldavia  should  be  evacuated  by  the  Bnesians  withont  the 
Turks  being  allowed  to  enter  therein  before  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  the  two  Powers ;  in  fine,  that  the  differences  between  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  should  be  regulated 
in  a  definitive  treaty  under  the  mediation  of  France. 

The  Turks  were  stupefied  at  the  Treaty  of  Titsit,  at  the  abandon, 
ment  of  France,  at  the  mode  in  which  Napoleon  regnlated  withont 
them  their  difference  with  Bnssia — they  who  had  been  led  to  hope 
for  the  restitution  of  Bessarabia  and  the  Crimea  !  What  would  they 
have  said  had  they  known  of  the  secret  treaty  which  contained  this 
article  t  "  If  in  consequenoe  of  the  changes  that  have  happened  at 
Constantinople  the  Ottoman  Forte  does  not  accept  the  mediation  of 
France,  or  if,  after  having  accepted  it,  it  happens  that,  in  a  delay  of 
three  months  after  the  negotiations,  they  should  not  have  led  to  a  satis- 
factory result,  France  shall  ntake  common  cause  with  Russia  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  an 
understanding  with  each  other  to  withdraw  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe,  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  province 
of  Boumelia  excepted,  from  the  yoke  and  vexations  of  the  Turks."* 

The  Ottoman  Court  had  often  complained  of  the  abandonment  in 

*  From  tha  corragpoDdenoe  of  Nftpaleon  irith  Sebuti&Di,  the  partition  wonld  bkfe 
been  o  followi :  Frure  would  fckTe  had  Bosnia,  Albkoik,  Ejiiriu,  all  Qreecs,  Thew^;, 
■Dd  UacedoniB ;  Aaatria  would  baie  bad  Bervia  ;  Bauia  woald  hare  hod  WaJtacbia, 
MoldaTio,  Bulgaria,  and  Thmoe,  ob  for  m  tba  Muitia,  TLeie  would  have  rcmHined  to 
Tnrke;  (io  KaiO]>e),  Conetantiuople,  wiili  the  portion  of  Thiaee  comprised  b«tweeD 
Bonrgaa  and  Boos. 
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whicli  France  had  left  it  in  the  midst  of  wars  raised  np  by  her : 
thna  had  ehe  done  when  Lonie  XIV.  treated  without  it  at  Bygwick, 
when  Louis  XV.  left  to  it  all  the  burden  of  the  Polish  war;  bnt 
want  of  faith  had  never  been  more  ecandalons  than  that  of  Napoleon  ! 
never  also  had  a  bad  policy  been  more  crnelly  puniBhed  I  for  t;he 
abandonment  of  the  Turks  at  Tilsit  was  not  one  of  the  least  caoBes 
which  sent  the  great  man  to  St.  Helena  I 

On  the  9th  July  General  Gailleminot  sot  ont  from  Tilsit  to  carry 
the  treaty  to  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  upon^he  Danube  :  die  one 
and  the  other  accepted  the  mediation  of  France  and  acceded  to  ft 
treaty  in  that  which  concerned  them,  and  an  armiBtice  was  signed  on 
the  24th  August  at  Slobosia,  in  presence  of  the  French  commissioner ; 
bnt,  when  the  diacnssions  for  a  definitive  arrangement  were  opened, 
ftn  understanding  could  not  be  arrived  at,  and  the  parties  eeparat«d 
without  concluding  anything.  Nevertheless,  hostilities  were  not 
resumed  until  two  years  af^rwards ;  but  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Rassians;  and  a  controversy  was 
about  to  arise  on  the  subject,  between  Xapoleon  and  Alexander, 
which  was  destined  to  bring  about  the  rupture  of  their  alliance. 

The  Cabinet  of  London,  however,  aware  of  the  vivid  resentment  of 
the  Porto  against  France,  secretly  entered  upon  negotiations  with  it 
for  the  renewal  of  their  interrupted  relations.  Sebastiani  was  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  first  dragoman.  Prince  Boutzo ;  he  exclaimed 
against  the  perfidy  of  the  Turkish  ministers,  who  betrayed  their 
master's  interests,  and  demanded  his  passports.  The  Divan,  terrified, 
broke  off  the  negotiations,  but  avenged  itself  by  causing  the  dragoman 
Soutzo  to  be  decapitated  (Slst  October,  1807). 

Cabakchy  Oglou  was  the  friend  of  Sontno ;  he  strove  to  save  his 
hfe  by  raising  his  Tamaks  :  but  failing,  he  conceived  a  violent  hatred 
against  the  Ea'imacan,  and  united  himself  with  the  Mnfti  to  over* 
throw  him.  A  simple  demonstration  of  the  Yamaks  sufficed  to  send 
Mufltapha  Pacha  into  exile.  Sebastiani,  seeing  the  power  of  Cabak- 
chy, who  had  become  the  idol  of  the  populace,  succeeded  in  gaining 
him  over  to  the  side  of  France ;  thanks  to  that  personage,  notwith- 
standing the  stipulations  of  Tilsit,  he  resumed  the  influence  which  he 
had  had  under  Sclim,  and  made  his  will  prevail  in  the  connsels  of 
the  Porte.  His  position,  however,  at  Constantinople  had  become  very 
embarrassing :  he  was  daily  reproached  for  the  pompous  promises  he 
had  made  to  the  Turks  and  the  abandonment  in  which  they  had  been 
left ;  he  demanded  and  obtained  bis  recall.  M.  de  lAtour  Idauboarg 
Bucceeded  him. 

13,  The  Contptraey  of  Baraictar, — Deposition  of  Musiapha  IV. 
The  Turkish  Empire  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state,  The'Snl- 
tans  were  little  more  than  the  pnppets  of  the  Janissaries.  '  The 
reforms  attempted  by  Selim  III.  had  terminated  in  his  deposition  in 
1807,  as  already  stated,  Mustapha  Baraictar,  Pacha  of  Bnstchnk, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  person  and  ideas  of  Selim,  was  indig- 
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nant  at  Boeing  tbe  Empire  governed  by  the  Mufti  and  the  Chief  of 
the  TamakB.  He  excited  the  jeoloasy  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  was 
encaniped  at  Adrianople,  and  he  offered  him  his  co-operation  towards 
overthrowing  the  usurpers  of  hie  authority.  The  Grand  Vizier 
accepted  his  offers,  placed  himself  in  relation  with  the  partisans 
whom  he  had  at  Constantinople,  and  snmmoned  to  him  the  troops  of 
Baraictar  in  order  to  restrain  the  Janissaries.  The  Pacha  of  Hnet- 
chnk  whose  secret  object  was  the  re- establishment  of  Selim,  began 
^is  march  upon  Constantinople  with  16,000  men  devoted  to  bia  cause 
and  determined  to  pat  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  7amaks.  Some 
horsemen,  whom  he  sent  on  in  advance,  enrpriBed  Cabakchy  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  pat  him  to  death.  The  Yamaks  learned  at 
the  same  time  the  death  of  their  chief,  the  march  of  the  army,  and 
the  firman  which  appointed  Baraictar  commander  of  the  forte ;  they 
nui  toaims. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  however,  having  arrived  within  four  leagues  of 
Constantinople,  sent  the  reis-eSendi  to  announce  to  the  Sultan  that 
he  was  coming  to  deliver  him  from  the  domination  of  the  Yamaks 
and  the  Mufti.  Mnstapha  immediately  decreed  the  suppression  of 
the  Yamaks,  the  replacement  of  the  Mufti,  and  he  went  himself  to 
the  camp  of  bis  pretended  liberators.  Baraictar  having  welcomed 
him  with  tokens  of  the  deepest  submission,  the  Sultan  returned  to 
Constantinople.  A  few  days  after,  Baraictar  forcibly  took  away  the 
seals  from  the  Grand  Viwer,  made  him  prisoner;  then  entering  the 
city,  he  announced  that  peace  was  made  with  Russia,  and  that  he  was 
bringing  back  to  the  Seraglio  the  banner  of  the  Prophet.  Tfaq 
people,  elated,  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  first  gateway.  The 
Janissaries  allowed  the  conspirators  to  pass  in :  hot  the  bottanji- 
hiuki  ordered  the  entrance  to  the  second  conrt  to  be  closed  and 
declared  that  it  should  only  be  opened  by  an  order  from  the  Snltan. 
Baraictar,  who  already  thought  himself  master  of  the  situation,  cansed 
the  gates  to  be  forced,  proclaimed  Setim,  and  rushed  eagerly  within 
the  interior  of  the  palace ;  but,  on  entering  the  hall  of  audience, 
he  there  found  the  body  of  his  master  extended  on  the  pavement. 
Mustapba  had  jnet  owiered  him  to  be  strangled  (28th  Jniy,  ?  '"""^ 

Baraictar,  stupefied,  knelt  down  weepin 
remains,  and  seemed  overwhelmed  with  grie' 
Capndan- Pacha,  Seyd  Ali,  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  con- 
spiracy, said  to  him :  "  Does  it  become  the  Pacha  of  Bnstchuk  to 
weep  like  a  woman?  It  is  vengeance  and  not  t«aT8  that  Snltan 
Selim  requires  of  ns  ;  let  us  pnnish  his  assassins,  and  especially  do 
not  let  us  allow  a  sanguinary  tyrant  to  profit  by  his  crime  and 
strengthen  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
Saltan  Mahmond." 

Baraictar,  on  recovering  from  his  stupefaction,  ordered  Mustapba 
(o  be  flung  into  the  same  prison  which  Selim  had  tenanted  ;  Mab- 
moud,  the  half-brother  of  Mustapha,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
was  proclaimed,  and,  a  few  days  after,  went  to  gird  on  the  sword  of 
Othman  in  the  mosque  of  Eyoub. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
I.  TO  TBI  Paioa  or  Adburoflb  {1608-1829). 


1.  Steay  and  Down/nil  of  Baratctar. 
The  new  Saltan  Mahmond  II.,  never  foi^t  under  what  circnm- 
BtanceB  be  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  had  been  the  confidant  of 
the  nnfortunate  Selim  since  his  deposition,  and  he  was  determined 
that  reform  should  trinmph,  bnt  knew  what  obstacles  he  had  to  snr- 
monnt,  and  only  advanced  towards  his  object  with  the  greatest 
reserve  and  moRt  profound  dissimnlation. 

Baraictar  was  made  Orand  Vizier,  and  his  first  act  was  to  pnt  to 
death  the  assassins  of  Selim,  and  the  favoarites  of  Mnstapha ;  be 
cansed,  moreover,  the  majority  of  the  Tamak  chiefs,  who  promoted 
the  insurrection,  to  be  strangled ;  and  finally,  he  had  sewn  up  ia 
Backs  and  flung  into  the  Bosphorus,  174  women  of  Mnstapha's 
barem.  Then,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  Oovemment,  he  re> 
eumed  the  plans  of  reform  attempted  by  Selim,  but  carried  them  ont 
with  more  pmdence.  He  convoked  at  Constantinople,  the  greater 
part  of  the  pachas  and  ayana  of  the  Empire,  and  aaked  their  ap. 
proval  of  the  following' measures  :  1.  Tbe  destruction  of  venality  of 
employments  in  the  ortos ;  2.  Obligation  for  all  the  unmarried  Janis- 
^ries  to  live  in  barracks ;  3.  Deprivation  of  the  pay  of  Janissaries 
not  in  barracks  and  not  on  active  service;  4.  Obli^tiou  of  the 
Janissaries  to  take  up  arms  and  practise  exercises  which  give  aupe. 
riority  to  the  infidel  armies ;  5.  The  formation  of  companies  of 
geymem,  who  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  young  Mussulmans, 
armed  in  the  European  mode,  paid  like  the  tirpchya  and  bound  by  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Janissaries. 

All  that  was  approved  ;  the  old  chief  of  the  nizam-gedittes,  Eadi 
Pacha,  eng^ed  even  to  remain  at  Constantinople  with  3,000  men  in 
order  to  support  the  reforms  :  finally  the  new  Mufti  gave  bim  by  his 
Jetwa  a  religious  confirmation. 

Baraictar,  strengthened  by  these  assents,  set  to  work,  bnt  with 
extreme  laxity  and  eshibiting  the  passions  and  cupidity  of  a  vnlgar 
ambition  he  allowed  the  corps  of  aeymeiis  to  be  composed  of  the 
refuse  only  of  the  populace  ;  be  offended  the  high  functionaries  by 
depriving  them  of  the  UmaTs  he  had  aUotted  them,  and  appropriating 
them  to  his  own  profit;  he  threatened  the  property  of  the  mosques 
and  pnt  up  to  auction  the  offices  in  the  Seraglio ;  at  length,  he  soon 
had  against  him,  not  only  the  Janissaries  and  the  Ulema,  hut  those 
who  had  joined  him  in  the  destruction  of  the  Yamaks.  An 
incident  gave  rise  to  an  inanrrection  which  served  to  bring  back  to 
power  the  partisans  of  old  abuses  and  the  old  rigivie. 

On  the  third  day  before  the  end  of  the  Ramazan  (llth  November, 
1808),  Baraictar,  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Mufti,  found  one  of  the 
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Btreeta  blocked  np  by  a  crowd.  He  ordered  hia  tehiaoux  to  disperse 
it  by  striking  tne  people  with  their  Bticks.  This  act  of  bratalitT 
became,  in  tite  coSee  bonsea,  to  which  at  that  time  the  people  flocked, 
the  occasion  of  threatening  muirmnra  ;  groaps  formed,  and  the  chief 
nlema,  thinking  the  opportonitj  favoarable,  repaired  to  the  abode  of 
the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  there  to  concert  a  rising.  The  JaniBsaries 
set  fire  to  the  houses  that  stood  near  the  Grand  vizier's  palace,  and 
easily  dispersed  the  gn&rds,  who  did  not  consider  themselves  boand 
to  extin^ish  the  flames.  Baraictar,  startled  out  of  his  sleep,  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  took  refuge  in  a  tower  and  perished  therein, 
saSocated  by  the  conflagration.  However,  the  Gapndan-Fiicha,  who 
was  devoted  to  him,  ordered  two  ships  that  were  in  port  to  bring 
their  broadsides  to  bear  facing  the  abode  of  the  Aga,  and  to  fire  upon 
every  one  who  should  show  himself  there  ;  on  the  other  hand,  KsiAi 
Pacha  left  the  moiety  of  his  troops  to  keep  Scutari  in  check,  and 
penetrated  with  the  rest  into  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio  in  order  to 
defend  the  SultAn ;    finally  the  gnnners  and  the  new  seymeni  got 

The  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  himself  hastened  to  attack  the  Sera- 
glio ;  £adi  Pacha  made  a  sortie  at  the  head  of  4,000  men,  and  every- 
where repalsud  the  assailants ;  bnt,  his  soldiers  having  separated  in 
search  of  pillage,  he  was  obli^d  to  fall  back.  The  confl^ration, 
however,  which  no  one  thonght  of  arresting,  made  rapid  progress. 
Mahmond,  touched  at  the  sight,  ordered  Kadi  Pacha  to  cease  hos- 
tilities, and  sent  a  kattucherif  to  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  which 
ordered  him  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fire.  The  crowd,  embol- 
dened by  those  measures,  and  by  the  discovery  of  Baraictor's  body, 
demanded  with  f  nrioos  oatcries  the  deposition  of  Mahmond  and  the 
heads  of  his  defenders.  The  Saltan,  after  having  effected  the  escape 
of  his  chief  ministers,  cansed  bis  brother  Mnstapha  IV.  to  be 
strangled  (17th  November,  1808),  and  having  thus  become  inviolable 
as  being  the  last  descendant  of  Othman,  he  showed  hinuelf  to  the 
crowd  and  ordered  it  to  disperse. 

The  insurrection  calmed  down,  and  Mahmond  having  given  np  the 
head  of  Kadi  Pacha  to  the  Janissaries,  the  latt«r  submitted,  the 
Unfti  congratulated  the  people  npon  the  trinmpb  of  law  and  religion, 
and  the  reign  of  order  was  again  entirely  restored. 


2.  Diicuition  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  ■upon  the  Turkisk  Empire. 
— Resumption  of  Hostilities  with  Rtissia. — Treaty  of  Buehareet. 
These  continual  revelations,  which  so  clearly  testified  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  into  which  the  empire  of  the  Osmanli  had  fallen, 
induced  Russia  to  solicit  Napoleon  to  put  into  execution  the  project 
of  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  "  Turkey,"  said  Alexander, 
"  is  a  Bucceseion  which  cannot  fail  to  fall  to  Unssia,  in  failure  of 
heirs."  And  he  no  longer  contented  himself  with  the  share  promised 
him,  but  demanded  Conatantinople  and  the   Straits.     The  French 
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AmbaBSador  at  St.  Petersbnrg,  Canlinconrt,  strove  to  make  Alexander 
comprfihend  the  impossibility  of  giving  Constantinople  pnd  the  Dar- 
danelles to  the  Rnssians ;  he  represented  that  Russia  wonid  become 
hy  that  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  and  even  of  India, 
and  she  wonld,  when  she  desired  it.  be  at  the  gates  of  Cortn,  Tonlon, 
Ac.  Alexander  replied  that  "  Constantinople  wonld  merely  be  for 
Russia  a  provincial  city  at  the  extremity  of  the  Empire,  that  geo- 
graphy pave  it  her,  that  it  was  necessary  "that  be  should  hold  the  key 
of  his  honse,"  &c.  And,  to  bring  hie  ally  to  that  great  concession, 
he  beg^d,  caressed,  grew  angry,  menaced ;  he  consented  to  every- 
thing, he  promised  all  that  was  desired,  he  manipulated  over  again 
the  whole  world.  "Were  it  upon  the  breach,  we  ai-e  with  yon,"  said 
he  i  "  it  is  in  difficult  circnmstances  that  the  Emperor  will  be  foniid 
&ithfnl."  Russian  ambition  bad  never  shown  itself  more  frank  and 
eager. 

Napoleon  was  not  left  long  to  regret  the  promises  made  at  Tilsit 
and  to  perceive  the  great  error  he  had  committed.  He  eluded  the 
demands  of  Alexander  and  even  all  idea  of  definitive  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  "  We  ought,"  he  said,  "  to  delay  the  ruin  of  that 
Empire  nntil  tho  moment  at  which  the  partition  of  those  vast  re- 
mains  can  be  effected  without  having  to  fear  that  England  may  come 
to  appropriate,  by  the  acquisition  of  Egypt  and  the  isles,  the  richest 
of  the  spoils." 

At  that  juncture  the  French  armies  had  jnst  experienced,  in  Spain, 
their  first  reverses,  and  Austria  was  preparing  threatening  armaments. 
Napoleon,  having  exhausted  his  dilatory  replies  and  wishing  to  pre- 
serve the  Russian  alliance  at  any  price,  resolved  to  make  coscessiona 
touching  Turkey ;  he  proposed  to  Alexander  an  interview  at  Erfurt. 
A  secret  convention  was  concluded  there  (12th  Oct.  1808)  :  the  Em- 
peror recognized  the  Czar's  possession  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  of 
Finland,  recently  torn  from  Sweden,  and  promised  not  to  re-establish 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  two  monarcha  engaged  to  treat 
with  England  only  on  the  condition  "  that  she  should  recognize 
Finland,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  making  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire." 

The  English  Ministry  had  knowledge  of  that  treaty,  in  which 
Napoleon  abandoned  the  true  policy  of  France  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
momentary  interests,  and  it  availed  itself  of  it  to  renew  its  negotia- 
tions with  the  Porte.  This  time,  the  Divan  consented  to  make 
peace,  in  order  to  gain  a  protectress  in  England :  the  treaty  was 
signed  January  5,  1809. 

Turkey  endeavoured  also  to  make  its  peace  with  Rnssia;  bnt,  in 
the  conferences  held  at  Jassy,  the  latter  showed  snch  unreasonable- 
ness, that  hostilities,  suspended  in  fact  since  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
were  recommenced  immediately.  The  Turks,  in  the  outset,  were 
beaten  at  Slobodzie  (April  1,  1809)  ;  they  lost  Giurgevo  and  Isakchi, 
and  thus  left  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  open  to  the  Rnssians. 
They  sought  to  take  their  revei^  at  the  battle  of  Tartaritza 
(Octobei-  22)  ;  bnt  the  affair  remained  indecisive,  either  party  olaim- 
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ing  the  victory.  They  ■were  not  more  fortnnate  in  Asia,  where  they 
lost  that  important  place  on  the  Phasie,  Poti. 

The  victories  of  the  EuBsians,  far  from  disquieting  Napoleon, 
horded  him  an  opportnnity  of  making  known  to  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif  his  close  alhance  with  Alesfiader.  On  Pecember  3,  1809,  he 
expressed  himself  thus :  "  The  Illyrian  Provinces  cany  to  the  Save 
tho  frontiers  of  my  great  Empire.  Contignons  with  the  Empire  of 
Constantinople,  I  shall  find  myself  io  a  natural  situation  to  watch 
over  the  intereats  of  my  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Devant.  I  shall  protect  the  Forte,  if  the  Porte  tears  itself 
away  from  the  fatal  influence  of  England ;  I  shall  know  how  to 
punish  it  if  it  permits  itself  to  be  dominated  by  ci'afty  and  perfidions 
connsols.  My  friend  and  ally  the  Kmperor  of  Rnssia  has  reiinit«d  to 
his  vast  empire  Finland,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  aad  a  district  of 
Galicia.  I  am  not  jealous  of  anything  that  may  happen  fortunately 
for  that  Empire." 

In  the  following  spring,  tho  Rnssians,  commanded  by  Kaminsky, 
took  Varna,  Bazardjik  and  Silistria.  Then  the  Grand  Vizier  de- 
manded to  treat ;  the  Czar  sent  him  the  following  conditions  of 
peace :  "  The  cession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  Europe,  of 
Georgia  in  Asia,  the  removal  of  the  English  Ambassador,  and  an 
indemnity  of  forty  thousand  purses ;  moreover,  Varna,  Bnstchuk, 
Silistria  and  Schumla  should  be  occupied  by  his  troops  until  com- 
plete payment  of  the  indemnity."  These  conditions  having  been 
rejected,  Kaminsky  marched  upon  Schnmla,  from  which  he  waa  re- 
pulsed ;  but  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Grand  Vizier, 
who  had  come  to  the  sncconr  of  Bostchnk ;  200  stnndards,  80  pieces 
of  cannon,  the  Ottoman  flotilla  and  all  the  transport  vessels,  laden 
with  provisions  for  the  re-victu ailing  of  the  besieged  place,  were  the 
price  of  that  groat  success,  which  wax  shortly  completed  by  the 
surrender  of  Kustchnk  (September,  1810). 

The  campaign  of  1811  was  undertaken  by  the  Russians  with 
diminished  forces,  for  the  Czar  saw  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture 
with  France;  thus  the  Turks  obtained  at  first  great  advantages;  they 
retook  Bustchuk  and  crossed  the  Danube ;  but  shortly,  through  the 
fault  of  their  generals,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  and  forced 
to  sign  a  convention  (November  8),  by  which  they  were  obliged  to 
the  number  of  30,000,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  if  the  Porte  did  not  consent  to  make  peace  on  the 
(Mnditions  before  imposed  by  Russia. 

The  news  of  this  convention  irritated  the  Sultan  deeply,  who 
ordered  the  levy  of  a  fresh  army,  and  seemed  disposed  to  place  him- 
self at  its  head.  The  moment  seemed  favourable  to  take  a  revenge : 
hostilities  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  seemed  imminent,  and 
Uahmoud  knew  that,  by  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  14th  of  March, 
France  and  Austria  had  stipulated  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  was  believed,  moreover,  that  Napoleon  would  make 
Turkey  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  and  that  that  army  of 
Dalmatia,  so  often  offered  to  Selim,  would  march  at  length  upon  the 
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Danube.  "  Turkey,"  said  he,  "  is  the  marsli  which  hinders  my  right 
being  tnmed."  Thne,  negotiations  having  been  opened  at  Bucharest 
between  the  Porte  and  Rnasia,  he  strove  to  break  them  hy  promising 
to  the  Sultan  the  restitntion  of  the  Dannbian  provinces  and  the 
Crimea.  But  the  Divan,  which  a  sacrifice  of  some  millions  had 
decided,  feared  an  abandonment  like  to  that  which  followed  Tilsit; 
beBides,  the  gold  of  England  played  a  weighty  part  in  its  denieion ; 
in  fine,  it  betrayed  the  Snltan  Mahmond,  and  missed  the  most  bril- 
liant opportunity  which  ever  presented  itself  to  repair  the  losses  of 
Tnrkey,  by  signing,  the  28th  of  May,  1812,  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest. 
By  that  treaty  the  RuBsians  restored  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  bat 
they  kept  Bessarabia,  the  places  situate  between  Galatz  and  the 
Black  Sea,  with  one  of  the  months  of  the  Danube.  Servia  waa 
bound  to  retnm  under  the  domination  of  the  Poriie,  some  illasory 
gnarantees  being  stipulated  in  her  favour.  , 

Mabmoad  felt  all  the  shame  of  such  a  treaty  :  he  refused  at  first 
to  ratify  it ;  the  menaces  of  the  Janissaries  constrained  him  to  it. 
Admiral  Tchitchakof,  who  had  succeeded  to  Kntnsof  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Moldavia,  wished  to  urge  Turkey  to  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  which  should  permit  an  attack  upon  the  French 
Empire  by  way  of  Dalmatia.  The  Divan  refused,  and  pe^^isted  to 
remain  neuter  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  about  to  drench  in 
blood  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was  not  the 
less  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  of  whom  the  right 
was  tnmed  by  that  army  of  Moldavia  which  the  French  in  Tetreat 
found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Berosina  1  The  abandonment  of 
Bucharest  had  sorrowfully  avenged  the  abandonment  of  Tilsit, 
and  Turkey  had  herself  committed  suicide  in  not  having  seconded 
Napoleon  in  his  audacious  invasion  of  Bussia. 


3.  Sequel  of  the  Servian  Inturreetion. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  at  Bucharest  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg had  stipulated  iu  favour  of  Servia  :  it  is  neccBsary  to  go  back  a 
little  in  order  to  see  what  had  been  the  result  of  the  insurrection  in 
that  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  after  the  battle  of  Czabatz,  won  by  Czemi- 
Oeorges,  the  Pacha  of  Scutari  had  treated  with  the  Serbs,  to  whom 
he  left  a  kind  of  independence,  but  that  that  accord  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Ottoman  troops.  Czemi-Georges  seized  upon  the  city  of 
Belgrade  and  besieged  the  citadel.  The  Pacha  of  Belgrade,  Soliman, 
abandoned  by  the  Divan  to  his  own  resources,  capitulated  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  retire  with  the  garrison  ;  but,  at  some  leagues 
from  the  city,  he  was  massacred  with  his  followers.  That  was  the 
signal  for  the  expulsion,  for  the  spoliation  or  massacre  of  all  the 
Turks  :  the  Serbs  gave  themselves  up  to  horrible  vengeance  against 
their  ancient  masters ;  the  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  women 
disembowelled  or  reduced  to  slavery.     Servia  then  became  a  vast 
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field  in  whioh  nnmeraTis  militaiy  chiefe,  or  voivodes,  acted  indepen- 
deatl^,  and  eliared  between  themeelves  the  property  of  the  Turks ; 
Czenoi- Georges  dommated  in  Schsmadia,  Milan  Obrenovich  at  Bud- 
nik,  from  Vonitza  to  Semendria,  &c.  The  conntry  was  delivered 
from  the  Ottoman  domination,  but  fonnd  itself  abandoned  to  anarcliy. 
An  end  waa  endeavoured  to  be  put  to  this  by  electing  a  aenate,  or 
toviet,  composed  of  twelve  membera,  who  were  desirous  of  snhjecting 
to  its  authority  the  divers  voivodes  ;  bnt  it  bad  no  force  to  make  its 
decisions  respM^d.  Some  conld  have  wished  to  reattach  Servia  to 
Turkey  by  giving  her  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  Dannbian 
provinces  ;  others  sought  tor  a  protector  either  in  Knssia  or  Austria, 
or  in  France.  Georges  addressed  himself  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces  in  order  to  ofEer  to  Napoleon  the  protectorate  of 
the  Slavfl  of  Turkey ;  the  Emperor  merely  responded  to  this  offer  by 
presenting  to  the  Serb  chief  a  sabre  incrnsted  with  gold.  Alexander 
sent  to  the  insnrgents  one  of  his  counsellors,  arms,  money,  tmd  pro- 
milled  them  his  support  if  they  would  accept  the  Bussian  protectorate 
with  a  Fanariote  prince. 

However,  in  1809,  the  Serbs,  led  by  Milosch  and  Dobriniatz,  at- 
tacked the  Turks  from  the  aide  of  Nisaa,  whilat  Czemi-Oeoi^es  entered 
Bosnia  and  besieged  Novi-Bazar.  But  the  two  first  chiefs  were  de- 
feated ;  the  Turks  retook  all  the  country  situate  to  the  right  of  the 
Morava ;  Czemi-Georges  evacuated  Bosnia  ;  the  Boaniacs  laid  siege 
to  Losnitza.  Servia  was  thought  to  be  lost,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  To!ivodes  demanded  that  the  Czar  should  be  proclaimed  sovereign 
of  the  conntry.  A  general  asaembly  of  the  nation  took  place  in 
January,  1810,  to  decide  the  question;  no  understanding  conld  be 
arrived  at,  and  the  members  cout«nted  themselves  with  sending  de- 
puties to  the  Bussiau  Quarter- General  to  ask  for  aid. 

However,  the  Pacha  of  Nissa  advanced  with  30,000  men,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  thus  forced  the  men  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  fortified  places  to  abandon  them  in  order  to  sncconr  their  families. 
Georges  succeeded  in  repulsing  him,  and  he  snatched  from  the 
Bosniscs  a  splendid  victory,  of  which  ho  thus  gave  account : — "  We 
were  mingled  together,  and  we  fought  for  two  hours  with  the  sabre ; 
we  have  ^ain  many  Turks  and  cut  oS  many  heads  r  they  have  lost 
five  times  more  people  than  we  :  it  is  the  greatest  battle  we  have  yet 
fought."  The  Turks  recrossed  the  Drina,  which  became  the  boun- 
dary of  Servia  and  Bosnia. 

Thanks  to  this  victory,  Czemi-Georges  obtained  from  the  Senate 
several  decrees  which  gave  him  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
voivodes.  He  himself  formulated  in  a  kind  of  conEtitntion  the 
liberties  and  priviJ^es  of  the  Serbs.  All  his  opposerawere  banitthed, 
and  several  risings  were  stifled  by  main  force.  Power  being  in  a 
single  hand,  the  Turks,  whose  principal  troops  were  engaged  a^inst 
the  RaBsians,  dared  not  attempt  anything  against  Servia.  The  Paoha 
of  Niaea  offered  Georges  to  get  him  recognized  by  the  Sultan  aa 
Prince  of  the  country,  bnt  on  condition  that  he  should  repudiate  the 
protectorate  of   Russia.     Oeoi^es,  unwilling  to   treat  without  the 
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consent  of  the  Czar,  sent  the  propositions  of  the  Pacha  to  the  Bds- 
sian  General;  bnt  he  was  badlj  rewarded  for  his  good  faith,  for  io 
the  following  spriog'  Rnasia  signed  the  Troatj  of  Bncharest,  which 
restored  to  the  Turks  all  the  fortresses  of  Serbia,  and  abuidoned  in 
reality  that  province  to  their  vengeance. 

The  Serbs  refused  to  recognize  that  Treaty  and  prepared  them. 
selves  for  resistance.  Czerni-Georges  issned  a  proclamation  in 
-whiuh  he  said :  "  The  Turks  have  sworn  to  decapitate  every  Serb 
above  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  carry  into  slavery  the  women  and 
'  children,  and  to  make  Mnssnlmans  of  them  in  order  to  colonize 
Servia  with  other  people ;  but  are  not  these  the  same  Turks  that  we 
have  defeated,  unarmed,  whilst  now  we  possess  500  cannon,  seven 
fortresses,  and  forty  redonbts  steeped  in  Ottoman  blood  F  "  The 
Serbs,  however,  experienced  only  defeat*.  The  Tnrks  seized  upon 
N^fodin,  Klanova,  whose  inhabitants  they  empaled,  and  all  the  conn- 
try  as  ffU"  as  the  Morava  (1813).  Czemi-Geoigee  fled  into  Hnngary, 
and  from  thence  into  Russia  ;  the  Serbs  disbanded ;  Semendria  and 
Belgrade  were  taken,  and  the  Tnrks  found  themselves  masters  of 
Servia.  The  greater  part  of  the  votvodes  fled  and  songht  refnge 
npon  Austrian  territory ;  there  they  were  arrested  and  treated  iw 
State  prisoners. 

The  Divan,  however,  endeavoured  to  restore  some  tranquillity  to 
the  country,  bnt  that  was  by  depriving  the  Serbs  of  all  their  liber- 
ties ;  the  Moslems  and  other  f anctionaries  who  had  fled  resumed 
their  employments  ;  the  Sipahis  returned  and  re-entered  npon  their 
timare ;  hordes  of  nndisciplined  Albanians  garrisoned  the  forts  and 
towns ;  every  attempt  at  resistance  was  punished  by  tortures  j 
more  than  300  Serbs  were  empaled  or  decapitated  at  Belgrade. 

That  state  of  things  tended  to  brinf  about  a  revolt ;  Miloech 
Obrenovitch,  brother-in-law  of  Czemi-Georgea,  who  had  refused  to 
flee  with  the  other  voifvodes,  had  been  nominated  by  the  Turks  Knes 
of  Rodnick.  On  Palm  Sunday  1815,  he  called  the  people  to  arms, 
defeated  an  Albanian  corps  at  Uaidan  and  raised  the  diatricta  of 
Belgrade  and  Vallievo ;  the  Turks  were  driven  from  their  positions  j 
the  exiles  returned  on  all  sides.  After  a  year  of  war  in  which  the 
Ottoman  troops  experienced  nothing  but  defeats,  an  accord  was  con- 
cluded between  Milosch  and  Maraschli,  Pacha  of  Bonmelia,  by 
which  hostilitiea  ceased,  the  insurgents  retained  their  positions  and 
their  arms,  and  a  Servian  deputation  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 

That  deputation  was  well  received  and  found  protection  in  the 
Russian  ambassador,  who  obtained  for  the  Serbs  the  following  con- 
ditions :  a  general  amnesty,  the  nomination  of  Mar&scbli  to  the 
Pachalic  of  Belgrade,  with  an  order  "  to  treat  the  Serbs  as  his  chD- 
dren  ;  "  a  levy  of  taxes  by  the  inhabitants,  recognition  of  civil  and 
military  authority  of  the  Kn^s;  installation  at  Belgrade  of  an 
aRsembly  of  twelve  En^a  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  who  should  sgecss 
the  taxes ;  respect  for  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  country,  Ac. 
These  conditions  gave,  in  reality,  independence  to  Sorvia.  Milosch 
was  chosen  as  Kn^  superior,  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
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the  TOiTodee,  whom  he  got  rid  of  bj  murder  or  exile ;  he  re-eatab- 
liehed  in  part  the  conGtitntion  given  by  Czemi- Georges,  named  him. 
Belf  the  Knee,  to  whom  he  aecnred  a  monej'  pavment,  and  governed 
the  conntiy  almost  ae  an  absolate  monarch  (181^). 


4.  He  WahaUlea. — Porver  of  Mehemet  Ali. — Revolt  of  AU  Pacha. 

Whilst  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  lessened  by  the  independence  of 
Servia,  it  grew  weaker  in  Egjpt,  from  the  power  that  Mehemet 
Ali  was  acquiring,  and  in  Epims,  from  the  asarpations  of  Ali 
Pacha. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  formidable  sect 
arose  in  Yemen,  that  of  the  Wahabiteo,  austere  and  ambitions  fanatics, 
enemies  of  the  Mahometans,  and  who  pretended  to  restore  the  Koran 
to  its  primitive  pnrity.  Tbey  had  set  themselves  to  wage  war 
against  the  Mnssnlmans,  had  destroyed  the  Turkish  garrisons  and 
extouded  their  domination  throoghont  entire  Arabia ;  they  bad  even 
seized  upon  the  holy  cities  and  stopped  all  the  caravans  of  pilgiims 
repairing  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  was  a  sbatae  and  a  danger  for 
lalamism,  and  all  tme  believers  had  supplicated  for  half  a  century 
the  Sultans  to  put  an  end  to  that  sacrilege.  Scarcely  was  Mabmoud 
seated  on  the  throne,  ere  he  ordered  Mehemet  Ali  to  deliver  the  holy 
cities.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  eagerly  accepted  that  mission,  which 
must  fix  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  faithful;  but  hts  authority 
was  not  sufficiently  established ;  the  Mamelokes  were  cantoned  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  dispatch  his  troops  to  a 
distance  before  being  rid  of  bis  enemies.  To  succeed  in  this,  he 
employed  craft  and  treason. 

He  succeeded,  by  dint  of  wheedling  and  allying  himself  with  the 
most  powerful  among  them,  to  make  them  leave  their  retreats;  then 
he  invited  them  to  come  to  Cairo  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  investiture  of  his  son,  who  was  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion into  Arabia.  The  beys  came  without  distrust  (1st  March,  1811) ; 
but,  when  they  entered  the  interior  court  of  the  palace,  they  were 
received  with  a  discharge  of  musketry,  fired  point  blank  from  every 
window.  All  perished  in  that  snare.  On  the  same  day,  tbe  gover. 
nors  of  the  towns  rode  down  all  the  Mamelukes  they  could  surprise 
and  massacred  them.  A  small  number  succeeded  in  finding  refuge 
in  Abyssinia ;  seme  few  later  on  entered  into  the  Pacha's  service. ' 
Thus  ended  the  domination  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  and  began 
that  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

Tbe  army  then  set  out  under  the  command  of  Tonssoon  Pacha  ;  it 
seised  upon  Yambo,  El-Omlah,  Jeddah,  wid  after  a  battle  fought  at 
Safrah,  of  Medina,  the  keys  of  which  were  sent  to  tbe  Sultan,  who 
caused  that  victory  to  be  celebrated  by  grand  fetes  (30th  January, 
1813).  Two  months  after  Mecca  was  taken  and  in  like  manner  the 
keys  of  the  city  and  of  the  Kaaba  were  sent  to  Constantinople.  The 
war  was  prolonged  until  1815.     The  Emir  of  the  Wahabites  con- 
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eluded  a  treaty  with  TonsBonii  Pacha,  who  died  shortly  after ;  hnt, 
aa  he  refused  to  repair  to  Constantiiiople  in  order  to  implore  pardon 
of  the  Sultan  he  was  beaieged  in  hia  capital  bj  Ibrahim,  another  eon 
of  Mehemet ;  obliged  to  surrender,  be  was  sent  to  Constantinople  and 
decapitated  (1818). 

That  expedition  confirmed  the  power  of  tbe  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who 
began  to  utilize  the  germs  of  civilization  which  the  French  had  left 
in  the  conntry.  He  cansed  the  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  to  be 
dng,  commenced  the  formation  of  a  r^nlar  army,  which  was  inatmcted 
and  diaciplitted  by  Frenchmen,  organized  a  navy,  caused  to  be  oon- 
Btmcted  at  Alexandria,  by  engineers  of  the  aame  nation,  an  areenal 
and  factoriea.  At  the  same  time  hie  sons  made  the  conqaeet  of  the  . 
conntries  neighbouring  upon  Sgypt  i  the  oasia  of  Syooah,  the  Kordo- 
fan,  the  Darfosr,  became  tribntanes  of  Mehemet,  who  began  to  nonriah 
projects  of  independence. 

Napoleon,  however,  had  fallen  under  the  blows  of  coalesced  Europe ; 
1)at  Turkey  had  taken  no  part  in  that  gigantic  struggle,  in  which 
she  might  have  made  so  great  a  figure ;  ahe  aeemed  to  be  placed,  by 
her  frequent  revolntiona,  the  weakness  of  her  Government,  the 
nullity  of  her  military  resonroee,  outside  the  civilized  States ;  and, 
in  fact,  she  was  not  admitted  among  the  Powers  which  remodelled 
the  map  of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  She  regarded  every- 
thing tnat  passed  around  and  about  her  with  an  incurable  apathy, 
whicn  seemed  the  index  of  an  approaching  death.  Thus  the  English, 
in  1818,  could  bombard  Algiers  without  her  raising  a  protest ;  they 
could  seize  upon  the  loniui  Islands  without  her  testi^ing  the  slightest 
fear ;  she  thought  herself  sufficiently  indemnified  l^  t^e  cession  of 
Parga. 

After  the  battle  of  Nicopolia  (1798),  Paiga  had  been  menaced  bj 
Ali  Pacha,  and  she  had  only  escaped  him,  thanks  to  the  BiUBsiaus, 
who  had  occupied  it ;  then  it  had  returned,  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
into  the  hands  of  France,  who  had  placed  therein  a  small  garrison. 
The  inhabitants,  believing  that  that  garrison  was  diapoaed  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  Pacha  of  Janina,  secretly  aummoned  the  English  and 
gave  up  their  city  (1813),  under  the  condition  that  it  should  never 
lie  ceded  to  the  Turks.  Notwithstanding  that  condition,  England 
disgraced  herself  by  consenting  to  sell  Parga  and  its  territory  to  Ali 
Pa^ia  (181?)  i  but  the  entire  population  preferred  rather  to  abandon 
the  city  and  retire  to  the  Ionian  Islands  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant  of  Epirus. 

All  Pacha,  however,  who  had  ceased  to  pension  the  members  of 
Om  Divan,  had  only  enemies  at  Constantinople.  He  refused  the 
OontingenbB  and  the  tribnt«B  demanded  of  >i'im  ;  he  stifled  by  capital 
pnuiahmenta  the  complaints  of  the  people  whom  he  squeezed ;  he 
seemed,  in  his  mountains  and  his  strongnold  of  Janina,  in  which  he 
had  amassed,  it  was  said,  a  treasure  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  to 
laugh  at  all  the  power  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  end,  Mahmoud,  who 
was  silently  working  to  regain  his  authoritiy,  resolved  to  strike  that 
rebel.     Ali  haTing  caused  to  be  assassinated  one  of  his  enemies  in 
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the  veiy  etreets  of  ConBtautinople,  he  was  daclened  fermanli  (ezcom- 
munioated),  and  enininoued  to  appear  before  tho  tribunal  of  the 
Sultan  in  forty  days.  He  atrove  in  Tain  to  interest  England  in  hia 
defence,  who  had  always  supported  him  ;  then  he  sought  resonrces  in 
the  popolations  whom  he  b&i  oppressed,  and  his  cause  found  itself 
thufl  aUied  to  that  of  the  indepeadenoe  of  Greece. 


5,  TheSetaria. — iTUurrection  of  Greece. — Attempt  of  YpnloTitu 
The  Gtreeke,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  peoples  conquered  by  the 
Tarks,  had  accepted  with  roeigoation  an  authority  that  only  demanded 
tributes  and  respected  their  religion  and  their  municipal  mstitutionB. 
Thus  men  the  most  influential  among  them  were  seen  to  take  upon 
themselvea  voluntarily  the  civil  administration  under  the  name  of 

eimate  or  of  Khodja-baahu,*  Two  classes  only  escaped  from  the 
nssnlman  domination,  the  mountaineers,  who  sheltered  in  the  gorges 
of  PinduB  and  Parnassus,  could  not  be  subdued,  and  became,  like 
those  of  Serria  and  Macedonia,  brigands  under  the  name  of  ftlepff 
or  paUkart  i  the  islanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns, 
who  applied  their  quick  intelligence  to  commerce,  and  became  the 
natural  intermediaries  of  the  Ottomans  with  the  Westerns.  That 
second  class  of  the  population  rapidlr  lost  the  esprit  of  locality  or 
tribe ;  being  better  instructed,  it  nourished  itself  with  recollections 
of  antiquity ;  in  fine,  it  conceived  the  idea  of  the  reenrrection  of 
the  Oreek  fatherland  :  it  is  from  that  source  the  emancipators  have 
sprung,  Slid  if  ihepalikari  came  from  the  mountains,  it  waa  in  the 
islands  and  upon  the  coasts  that  the  hetceria  had  its  birth. 

The  French  expedition  to  Bgypt,  as  insensate  as  it  was  brilliant, 
had  had  the  result  of  raining  entirely  their  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  Levant :  the  Qreeks  became  the  inheritors  of  them. 
Profiting  by  the  great  struggle  between  France  BoA  England,  which 
gave  up  the  Heditonanean  to  them,  under  cover  of  the  Turkish  flag, 
giving  the  impulse  to  their  aptitude  for  seafaring  pursuits,  they 
CMTiM  OD,  especially  those  of  the  islands  of  Hydra  and  Psara,  a 

*  ThcM  prinuta  1ut«  klraady  beoi  spokan  of  (p.  87).  H«r«  u  wW  Qu^  vera 
at  ths  spoch  of  the  Qreak  renilation  :  "Beeoms  iuUnssduriw  between  tlie  Qonni- 
■sot  and  ths  rar&hi,  tlio  prim&ti  tiMenuilj  >cqnired  paver  in  tbeir  prorinces,  and 
too  often  abnand  it  in  >  muiner  ihuneful  to  themial'm  and  giicTooB  to  ths  people. 
Vith  Teii7  for  eioeptioni  ths  Ehodja-baohii,  dnring  ths  whole  oonrwi  of  ths  rsTolntioD, 
^wed  thauHlTM  11  nle  u  might  bs  expected  frraa  the  ijBtem  nndsr  which  the;  h*d 
HTed.  Bendsred  efleminate  b;  a  life  peiasd  amidit  the  adnhitioiu  al  thsir  followeis, 
mnpuit  nnder  the  Tuka,  who,  oDible  to  oope  with  their  finens  end  dull,  looksd  npon 
tbem  ■■  ueoeMuj  atUb,  hatiog  jaM  that  which  wae  required  of  ednntion  to  deoeire 
the  maaten  and  tjisaniie  orer  tlie  tUrei,  living  in  a  eontiDoil  temn,  although  inflated 
*i(h  %  T^B  peerili^,  they  wen  initniiieiita  read;  made  for  oppreimon,  and  ordinaril; 
Aared  the  jaej.  The  Tiewa  lA  ths  high  slerg;  nearly  oolncided  with  thoae  of  the 
primal^  oonaideriag  that  tli«y  bad  always  acted  in  soocert,  and  that  tbe  Utter,  in  the 
matter  of  dign!^,  yielded  prseedenoe  te  the  slergy.  The  design  at  one  and  the  other, 
in  fomenting  intnnee^Dn,  after  hanng  rid  themeelTei  of  tbe  ToAa,  vm  to  monopoliie 
■U  power  to  th^r  own  pioflt  ud  to  conititDle  u  oliguchy." — Qoidon,  "  Biitory  It  tbe 
QiMk  Renlntion." 
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commerce  so  considerable,  that  in  1815  they  posseeseA  600  Tessels, 
whoso  crews  numbered  30,000  men.  The  new  class  of  ebip-ownera  and 
merchants  diapnted  the  inflnence  of  the  primats  ;  it  sent  its  children 
to  be  edncated  abroad ;  it  founded  achooln  not  only  in  the  ialands,  but 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  at  Constantinople  ;  it  condensed  its  forces, 
its  thonghtn,  its  aspirations,  in  Bocieties  which  appeared  entirelj 
literary,  and  which  speedily  became  political.  The  most  important 
was  the  hef^ria  (irai^ua,  asxociation),  fonndcd  by  three  obscoro 
Greeks,  a  society  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  propagation 
of  Christian  instmction  and  religions  publications  among  the 
popalations  of  Greece ;  it«  treasury  was  at  Hnnicb,  but  its  head 
was  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  its  centre  at  Constantinople;  its 
emissaries  were  spread  thronghont  every  province.  The  fonnders 
affirmed  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  the  supreme  chief  of 
it;  and  that  it  had  the  immediate  sapport  of  Capo  d'lstria,  Minister 
of  the  Czar.  As  early  as  1S17,  almost  all  the  Elepts  of  Pindns, 
the  MiiiDotes  of  the  Morca,  the  primats  of  the  interior  and  the  coasts, 
the  merchants  and  the  sailora  of  the  Archipelago,  were  affiliated  to 
the  hetfflria.  It  was  then  that  Czerni- George  a  quitted  Kiev,  where 
he  was  living  in  retirement,  and  directed  his  steps  secretly  towards 
Servia ;  his  object  was  to  procure  the  revolt  of  that  country,  and, 
whilst  the  attention  and  forces  of  Tnrkey  should  be  drawn  to  that 
side,  the  whole  of  Greece  should  rise  and  give  a  hand  to  the 
heUerists  of  Wallachia ;  the  Turks  would  be  dnven  back  into  Asia, 
and  the  cross  replaced  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  But  upon  hia 
arrival  on  Servian  territory,  Czemi-Georges  was  aasaasinated  by  the 
emissaries  of  Uilosch;  his  head  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
MiloBch,  in  recompense,  was  acknowledged  prince  or  Knes  superior 
of  Servia.  Russia  hastened  to  disavow  the  projects  of  Czemi- 
Georges,  and  the  hetffiria  still  continued  secretly  its  intrigues  daring 
three  years. 

In  1820,  at  the  epoch  when  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
seething  with  revolutionary  ideas,  when  a  fever  for  liberty  ^tated 
all  minds,  the  hetferist  propaganda  assumed  the  gravest  proportions, 
and  tended  almost  overtly  to  the  emancipation  of  Greece.  The  war 
of  the  Porte  i^inst  Ali  Pacha  precipitated  its  movement. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  Divan  to  overcome  the 
rebel.  A  fleet  commanded  by  the  Capudan-Pacha  went  to  the  attack 
and  seizure  of  Parga,  then  Prevesa,  whilst  an  army  of  20,000  men 
traversed  Greece  and  Epiras,  and  after  ravaging  them  went  to  besiege 
Jnnina.  In  that  great  danger,  Ali,  who  long  had  had  relations  with 
the  heteeria,  summoued  the  Klepts,  even  the  Suliotes  to  his  defence, 
and  thus  presented  himself  as  tbe  patron  of  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks. 
In  order  to  ezcito  them  to  take  np  arms,  he  put  into  circnlation  a 
genuine  or  supposilitions  letter  of  Halet  Effendi,  favooriteof  the  Sal- 
tan, in  which  was  revealed  a  pr'-ject  to  extormiuate  all  the  Christiana. 
The  lattor  hesitated  between  the  canse  of  the  Turks  and  that  of  the 
Pacha  :  they  had  even  at  first  offered  their  services  to  the  Seraskier 
of  the  Ottoman  army  j    but  the    harshness   with  which  they  were 
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received,  and  the  publication  of  Halet  Effendi's  letter,  decided  them 
to  revolt.  Tlic  Siiliotea,  coramanded  by  the  heroic  Botzaris,  retired 
within  their  mountaine  and  formed  the  nucleuB  of  a  formidable  leagne 
of  all  the  armal'ilia  against  the  Tnrka.  For  the  hetffiria,  the  Pacha 
of  Janina  was  the  meana  of  revolt;  for  the  Pacha,  the  heteeria  was  the 
niL'an^  of  resistance  )  they  onlj  understood  one  another  in  the  common 
ohjctrt  of  destroying  the  authority  of  the  Saltan.*  The  emiHsaries 
of  Ali  and  of  the  hetfflria  traversed  the  whole  of  Greece  and  sum- 
moned her  to  arms  :  the  moment  seemed  to  them  come  to  entai^le 
the  Ottoman  power  in  a  series  of  insarrections,  from  the  Ma'ina  to 
Moldavia. 

Some  TnTkish  troops,  who  marched  from  the  Morea  npon  Janina, 
having  outraged  the  inhabitanta  of  Patras  (February  12,1821),  the 
town  revolted,  and  the  insurrection  gained  over  Oaetouni,  Kalavryta, 
&c.  The  Kaimacan  of  Tripolitza  enjoined  all  the  bishops  and  primates 
of  the  Morea  to  come  in  to  him,  with  the  intention  of  patting  them  to 
death.  The  archbishop  of  Patras,  Glermanos,  arrived  at  Kalavryta, 
declared  that  be  wonld  go  no  further,  that  the  times  were  fulfilled, 
that  the  reign  of  the  cross  bad  commenced  (March,  1821).  fifteen 
hundred  Greeks  ranged  themselves  under  the  sacred  standard ;  the 
Turks  were  driven  out  on  all  aides  and  sought  refuge  in  Lepanto. 
The  citadel  of  Patras  bombarded  the  town,  reducing  it  very  soon  to 
a  mere  heap  of  ruins;  it  was  besieged  by  10,000  Greeks,  commanded 
by  GermanoB,  and  that  prelate  made  an  appeal  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Christian  consuls.  "  The  Hellenes,"  said  he,  "  delivered  up 
to  the  increosing  oppression  of  the  Turks,  who  have  sworn  to  anni' 
hilate  them,  have  unanimously  taken  the  resolution  to  throw  oS  the 
yoke  or  perish.  We  have  risen  in  arms  to  avenge  our  injuries  and 
uphold  our  rights.  We  arc  persuaded  that  the  Christian  Powers 
will  recognize  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  will  lend  ns  aid  and  suc- 
cour, when  they  recall  to  mind  how  largely  our  ancestors  have  been 
neefnl  to  humanity."  Yousouf,  Pacha  of  Seres,  hnrriedly  put  to 
flight  those  undisciplined  bands,  and  massacred  all  the  population ; 
S,000  Greeks  were  saved  by  the  French  consul,  Pouqueville,  the 
historian  of  that  horrible  war.  In  spite  of  that  catastrophe,  the 
Malna,  Arcadia,  and  Messenia  followed  the  movement ;  Bcootiarose; 
its  inhabitants  took  Livadia  and  therein  massacred  2,000  Turks; 
Odysseus  raised  the  Dorida ;  Dikaios,  the  Mcgara ;  Prooopins,  the 
Elide,  &c. 

The  insurrection,  however,  had  begun  in  the  north.  The  heiteria 
had  then  at  its  head  Alexander  Tpsilanti,  son  of  the  late  hospodar  of 
Wallachia,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  the  work  of  Greek  emancipation.  He 
had,  it  was  asserted,  the  assent  of  the  Czar,  who,  consQlt«d  upon  the 
opportunity  of  the  insurrection,  is  said  to  have  replied  ;  "  If  Greece 
entire  rises,  my  Cossacks  shall  march  to  second  her."  Tpsilanti 
then  repaired  to  Jassy  (March   5,  18:il),  and  there    posted  up  tha 
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following  proclamation  :  "  Hellenes,  the  honr  has  atmok ;  it  is  time 
to  shake  off  the  joke  and  to  avenge  oar  religion  and  onr  country.  On 
all  sides  our  brothers  and  friends  are  readj  to  second  ns:  the  SerbS) 
the  Snliotes,  all  Epiraa,  are  in  arms  and  Hammon  oB.  Forwafd  1 
Hellenes,  forward  1  and  we  shall  eee  a  formidable  Power  protect  onr 

On  this  appeal,  Michael  Soatzo,  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  resigned 
his  anthoritr  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  Hetceria,  and  enrolled 
himself  under  the  banner  of  independence  with  a  troop  of  yoxtoff 
men  belonging  to  the  ficst  families.  Ypsilanti  left  to  faim.  the  dii«ction 
of  the  movement,  passed  into  Wallachia,  there  formed  the  sacred 
battalion,  and  entered  BacbaTest ;  bnt  he  really  only  fonnd  there  sap- 

Krt  among  the  educated  joath  and  in  the  populace:  tbo  Honinanians 
d  difficulty  in  recognizing  their  caose  in  a  rising  made  in  the  name 
of  Hellas.  Some  days  after  the  departure  of  Tpsilanti,  the  BoseiaD 
consul  protested,  by  the  order  of  his  Government,  against  the  enter- 
prise, and  declared  "  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  exaltation  which 
characterized  the  epoch,  as  well  as  of  the  inexperience  and  thonght- 
lessnesB  of  a  young  man."  Two  days  after,  Michael  Sontzo  was 
driven  oat  of  Jassy  hj  the  Moldavian  boyards.  Shortly  after,  an 
nkase  of  the  Cxar  deprived  Tpsilanti  of  his  rank,  and  iJbe  Russian 
Minister  at  Constantinople  promised  the  Snltan  the  nentrality  and 
friendship  of  his  master.  Austria  declared  emphatically  that  she 
disapproved  of  the  insnrrection. 


6.  EieeottHon  of  the  Cheek  Patriarch. — Inturreetion  of  the  Islet.— 
Frogrest  of  the  Insurrection. 

At  the  news  of  the  rising  of  the  Morea,  however,  the  Divan  had 
assembled,  and  it  had  ordered  the  disarmament  of  all  the  Greeks,  and 
the  extermination  of  all  those  who  wonld  not  submit.  That  decree 
aronsed  the  fanaticism  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Ottomans.  The 
Greek  families  of  Constantinople  took  flight  -,  bnt  the  greater  number 
fell  under  the  blows  of  the  Janissaries  j  the  churches  were  pillaged, 
the  rayabe  everywhere  pursued ;  the  patriarch  Gregory,  accused  of 
plotting  with  the  insurrection,  was  arrested  with  his  synod,  and,  on 
Easter  Day  (April  22,  1821),  hanged  at  the  door  of  his  peJace. 
Three  archbishops,  eighty  bishops,  exarchs  and  archimandrites  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  corpse  of  the  pati-iarch  was  mutilated  by  the 
Jews,  dragged  through  a  sewer,  and  flung  into  the  Bosphoros.  The, 
Turks  pretended  that  that  massacre  was  made  in  reprisal  of  tho 
atrocities  committed  by  the  insurgents  upon  a  Turkish  ship  which 
was  carrying  the  mollah  of  Mecca  with  his  harem.  Bnt  the  slangh^ 
ter  did  not  stop  there,  and,  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  tbe 
peaceable  and  defenceless  Greeks  were  pillaged  or  slain,  the 
churches  destroyed  and  the  women  and  children  draped  into 
slavery. 

The   tidings  of   the    patriarch's  martyrdom  helped  to   raise  all 
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Greeoe.  Hydra  and  Paara  adhered  to  the  insnrreotion  with  an 
heroio  devotion.  "  For  theae  thirty  years,"  said  Lazare  Condo- 
riontis,  "  I  Iiave  laboured  to  amaea  treaaares.  X  offer  them  to  my 
ooantry,  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  if  they  ahonld  be  inatm- 
mental  to  the  independence  of  Qreeoe.  I  think  that  my  example 
will  be  followed  by  all  the  rich  men  of  Hydra  and  the  isles  that  are 
allied  with  us  ;  bat,  if  they  draw  back  before  the  sacrifice  of  money, 
do  not  lose  courage,  my  brothers ;  I  am  in  a  position  to  supply  hj 
myself  the  expenses  of  the  navy."  Hydra,  in  fact,  gave  five  millions 
towards  the  cost  of  the  war ;  Psara  and  Spezia  contributed  as  much 
to  it ;  the  cross  was  displayed  npon  every  Greek  vessel ;  Tombazis, 
named  navarch,  raised  all  the  islands,  except  Chio  ;  he  chased  hotly 
tiiB  Tnrkish  ships,  and  avenged  by  horrible  reprisals  the  cruelties  of 
the  ]k(nBsnlmana. 

Ypsilanti,  however,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  Bassia,  had  lost 
oonrage,  and  had  retired  near  Bimnik;  bat  AthanasioB  d'Agrapha, 
with  500  men,  made  head  against  ;!0,000  Tnrks  who  passed  the 
Dannbe  at  Galatz,  and  in  a  last  heroic  combat  on  the  Prath  he 
perished  with  all  his  followers.  Tpeilanti  was  attacked  in  his  tnm 
near  the  convent  of  Dragochan ;  he  was  defeated.  The  tacred  hatta- 
lion,  1,200  strong,  fell  to  a  man :  the  remainder  of  the  insai^nts 
fled ;  Ypsilanti  sought  a  refuge  upon  Austrian  territory  and  was  shut 
np  in  the  citadel  of  Munkacz  (Jnue,  1821). 

It  was  to  Austria  that  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  rising  was 
dne  :  when  Ypsilanti  saw  himself  master  of  Jassy,  he  had  written  a 
letter  fall  of  enthusiasm  and  hope  to  Alexander,  who  was  then  at 
the  Congress  of  Laybach.  M.  de  Mettemich  placed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Czar  the  correspondence,  true  or  false,  of  the  chief  of  the 
Hetseria  with  the  French  liberals,  with  the  constitutional  Spuiiards 
and  the  Keapolitan  carbonari ;  he  obtained  a  disavowal,  and  the 
Qreek  insurrection  found  itself  abandoned  to  its  own  strength. 

That  insurrection  oontinned  to  make  progress  in  the  South.  The 
Turks  of  the  Uorea,  leaving  the  open  country  to  the  insurgents,  took 
refuge  in  the  fortresses,  which  were  all  besieged.  Kourachid  Pacha, 
who  blockaded  Ali  in  Jauina,  directed  an  Albanian  corps  against 
Tripolitza:  it  was  beaten  and  put  to  the  rout.  Demetrius  Ypsilanti, 
Iwother  of  Alexander,  arrived  in  the  Horea;  he  was  welcomed  with 
enthnsiasm  and  proclaimed  chief  of  the  insurrection.  Arcadia  and 
Navarino  were  taken :  the  victors  avenged  the  massacre  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  massacre  of  the  Muraulmana.  From  thence,  Demetrius 
marched  npon  Tripolitza,  which  had  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  ;  some 
Frenchmen,  who  had  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Greece,  directed 
the  siege  operations.  Bairam  Pacha,  with  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  Morea  in  order  to  deliver  Tripo- 
litsa  :  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army  destroyed  by  the  bands  of  Gouras 
and  Odysseus.  The  town,  despairing  of  being  succonred,  asked  to 
treat ;  bnt  a  treason  delivered  it  np  to  the  Greeks,  who  burnt  it  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants ;  the  primate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
dishononring  themselves  l^  ^*""g  part  in  the  pillage. 
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DIacoFcI,  however,  paralyzed  the  insarrection ;  the  insurgents  of  con- 
tinental  Greece,  of  the  Morea  and  the  isles,  were  enemiee  of   ona 

another  and  refused  to  concert  their  eflorts  ;  each  band  wished  to  act 
apart,  and  only  soQght  for  pillage  and  vengeance ;  the  isles  alone  and 
the  maritime  towns  sincerely  desired  the  re-establishment  of  their 
conntry  and  demanded  the  formation  of  a  central  power.  At  length, 
a  meeting  of  envoys  and  militanf  chiefs  took  place  at  Epidanms, 
and,  thanks  to  the  eSorte  of  the  Hetferists,  Bncceeded  in  constitnting 
a  Ouvemment,  which  was  composed  of  a  legislative  body,  presided 
over  by  DemetritiB  Tpsilanti,  of  an  executive  council,  presided  over 
by  Kavrocordato,  with  Negris  and  Goletti,  for  Ministers  (13th  Jan. 
1822).  Tbat  division  of  powers  did  not  pnt  an  end  to  the  pretensions 
of  parties. 


7.  Death  of  Ali  Paeha. — Mattaere  of  Setu. — Diaeeneione  among  the 
Qreeks. 

At  this  time,  Ali  Paoha,  who  kept  in  check  in  Janina  the  best 
troops  of  the  Porte,  perished  by  treason;  snmmoned  to  a  conference, 
he  was  poinarded  by  his  enemies,  who  sent  his  head  to  Constantino- 
ple (5th  Feb.  1822).  Then  the  Divan,  sastained,  besides,  by  Austria 
and  England,  who  regarded  the  Hellenes  only  as  rebels,  was  enabled 
to  direct  all  its  forces  gainst  them.  The  insurgents  of  continental 
Greece  sent  Botzaria,  the  Sulioto  hero,  to  demand  aid  from  those  of 
the  Morea  :  the  PeloponnesianH  responded  to  that  appoal,  bnt  they 
underwent  in  their  tnm  sereral  defeats ;  Mavrocordato  was  beaten 
at  Peta;  Drem  Ali,  at  the  head  of  3^,000  men,  penetrated  into  the 
Megaride,  and  occupied  the  Aero -Co  ninth,  abandoned  by  its  garrison. 
The  Greek  Government  sought  refuge  in  a  Hydriot  schooner;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Argolide  fled  to  the  mountains.  Tpsilanti  revived 
the  courage  of  his  followers  and  withdrew  into  Argos.  Drem  Ali 
went  to  besiege  him  there,  but  was  repulsed,  and  Trained  the  Acro- 
Corinth,  there  to  await  Koarschid  Pacha;  each  step  of  his  retreat 
was  marked  by  a  combat,  and  he  died  in  conseqncnce  of  his  wonnds. 
Of  his  army,  a  portion  embarked  ;  another  portion  attempted  to  gain 
Patras,  by  going  along  the  coast,  but  1,800  men  only  reached  there. 
Koarschid  Pacha,  who  went  to  the  succour  of  Drem  Ali,  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Odysseus  in  the  defile  of  Davi,  and  in  despair 
from  his  defeat  committed  suicide. 

Scio  had  refused  to  take  part  with  Qreece :  it  was  terribly  pun- 
ished for  its  neutrality,  which  the  Turks  refused  toreci^nize  ;  10,000 
Asiatics  landed  on  its  shores,  pillaged,  burnt  its  towns  and  vill^es, 
massacred  its  male  population  and  carried  away  the  women  into 
slavery.  Of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  there  remained  nine 
hundred  !  A  cry  of  horror  arose  thronghont  Europe  at  the  news  of 
these  barbarities.  The  Greeks  exacted  for  them  a  startling  vengeance  : 
Canaris  of  Fsara,  and  Pepinos  of  Hydra  steered  two  fire  ships 
into  the  midst  of  the  Tarkish  fleet',  moored  between  Scio  and  the 
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coaet  of  Tchesme ;  the  mJmiral'B  ship  was  bnmt,  3,000  Turks  perished, 
and  amongst  the  dead  was  fonnd  the  Capndan- Pacha.  The  fleet 
Bonght  refuge  in  the  Daj^aelles,  and  after  having  repaired  its  losses, 
it  set  sail  to  revictnal  Nauplia,  which  had  stood  a  twelve  months' 
siege ;  bat-  it  was  forced,  by  the  navEtrch  Miaulis,  to  take  shelter 
behind  Tenedos.  There,  Canaris  and  Kjriokoa  came  again  to  bam 
it  (Not.  1822)  ;.  a  t^impest  increased  the  disaster,  and  the  Turks  lost 

e  half  of  their  ships.     Nauplia  siirrendored  and  became  the  prin- 
il  plaoe  d'arnet  of  the  Hellenes. 

I  Baccosa  of  the  insurrectioii  continued.  Uissolonghi,  long 
DtBieged,  and  which  had  undergone  several  aesanlts,  was  delivered. 
An  army  of  20,000  Turka  who  had  cleared  the  Thermopylte,  was 
repnlsed  in  Thessalj ;  another  was  defeated  at  Karpenitza  with  a  loss 
of  2,000  men  ;  bnt  the  Ottoman  fleet  ravaged  Psara  and  massacred 
its  popnlation ;  500  heads  and  2,000  ears  were  sent  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  Oreek  fleet  avenged  those  victims  by  maEsacring  the  gar- 
rison left  in  the  island  (1824).  The  Greeks  too  often  sullied  their 
victories  by  cruelties ;  but  those  cmeltiee  were  only  feeble  reprisals 
for  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Tnrka  at  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  in 
Syria,  everywhere  where  there  were  Christians.  All  the  atrocities 
which  dishonour  Ottoman  hiatory  were  renewed  in  this  the  nine- 
teenth centory,  in  the  face  of  civilized  Europe,  immovable,  bat 
shuddering. 

The  iusargents,  however,  did  not  cease  to  aBk  for  aid  from  their 
Christian  brothers,  in  the  name  of  tlie  cross  which  they  bore  upon, 
their  banners,  in  the  name  of  the  light  which  their  ancestors  had 
shed  upon  the  human  race.  A  Congreas  having  met  at  Verona,  they 
sent  deputies  thither.  The  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  bad  assembled 
in  order  to  stifle  the  insnixections  of  Italy  and  Spain,  refused  to 
listen  to  them,  and  they  even  invited  Uabmond  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  Congress.  "They  treat  ns  as  revolntioniatH,"  wrote  one 
of  the  deputies,  "  although  we  fight  only  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
horrible  yoke  of  our  tyrants,  without  busying  ourselves  with  what  is 
passing  among  other  nations.  If  we  were  rovolutioniats,  should  we 
take  the  step  of  addressing  ourselves  to  crowned  heads  to  ask  for  a 
chief  from  among  them  p  ' 

But  if  the  Sovereigns  were  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks, 
their  subjects  declared  themselves  vividly  in  their  favour :  in  France, 
in  Qermony,  iu  England,  societies  of  Philhellenes  were  formed,  who 
opened  subscriptions,  and  sent  to  the  Greeks  money,  arms,  munitions  ; 
defenders  hastened  to  their  assistance,  and  amongst  them  were 
reckoned  Lord  Byron,  Colonel  Fabvier,  Count  Rosa,  Ac,  But  the 
Greeks  lost  the  fruit  of  their  victories  by  their  intestine  struggles. 
The  Senate  had  named  Condouriotia  chief  of  the  executive  power  ; 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  wage  three  combats  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  party  to  make  his  authority  recognized,  and  he  only  instilled 
the  Senate  at  Nauplia  by  fon^e. 
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8.  Intervention    of  the  Troops  of   the  Pacha  of  Egypt. — Oapturt  of 
Miitolonghi. 

Tbe  Turks,  however,  were  tired  and  terrified  with  this  stm^le  ia 
which  their  armies  had  heen  swallowed  up  dnring  three  years  with- 
ont  anj  resnlt.  The  bodr  of  the  TTIema  made  the  Toice  of  humanity 
heard ;  the  Mnfti  himself  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  the  Ottomans 
"  to  the  divine  jnstice,  which  poniahed  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  If  nssiUmans  npon  the  unarmed  rayahs,  women  and  childreo. 
Mahmond  strove  in  vain  to  make  levies  in  the  Asian  provinces  :  they 
no  looffer  responded  to  his  appeal ;  be  decided  to  demand  assistance 
from  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who,  more  fortnnate  than  he,  bad  not  for 
an  army  bands  of  ferociona  and  nndiaciplined  pillagers,  but  troops 
formed  by  the  tactics  and  arms  of  Europe.  A.  firman  (16th  Jan. 
1824)  was  addressed  to  him  on  that  subject,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
hatti-sherif  gave  hii&  the  paohalics  of  the  Morea  and  Candia.  Uehe- 
met  responded  with  eagerness  to  the  order  of  his  master,  and  hia  bod 
Ibrahim  set  oat  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  embarked  in  Aostrian 
and  Haltose  transport  vessels,  and  a  fleet  of  sixty-three  men  of  war. 
He  directed  this  force  at  first  npon  Candia,  which  the  Qreeks  did 
not  attempt  to  succour;  the  island  waa  easily  conquered.  The 
Egyptian  fleet  having  mode  its  jnnction  with  the  Turkish  fleet,  a 
disposition  to  invade  the  Morea  was  determined  upon,  but  it  was  at. 
tacked  in  the  roadstead  of  Halycarnassus  by  the  Greek  fleet,  defeated, 
harassed,  pursued  in  every  place  where  it  sought  refuge,  and  fln^y 
forced  to  return  to  Alexandria,  whither  Miaulis  followed  it  uutU  in 
sight  of  the  harbour. 

The  armament  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  suspended  the  intestine 
struggles  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  scarcely  were  the  victories  of  the  fleet 
known  than  the  dissensions  recommenced.  A.  battle  fought  between 
the  two  parties,  ander  the  walls  of  Corinth,  left  the  power  to  Con- 
douriotis,  whom  Qonras,  Coletti  and  all  the  chiefs  of  continental 
Greece  seconded ;  the  defeated  were  pat  to  flight,  exiled  and  despoiled 
of  their  property. 

Ibrahim  profited  by  these  deplorable  tronbles;  he  landed  at  Modon 
with  12,000  regular  troops,  defeated  the  Greeks  who  hastened  to 
engage  him,  took  Navarino  (18th  May,  1825),  Tripolitza  and  all  the 
places  of  the  interior ;  he  failed  only  before  Nanplia,  which  Tpsilanti 
skilfnlly  sncceed  in  saving.  The  Greeks  were  pnt  to  the  rout  by 
the  mancenvres  of  their  adversary  and  the  solidity  of  his  troops; 
they  despaired  of  their  caujie  and  thonght  of  giving  themselves  up  to 
England.  Three  important  places  alone  remained  to  them;  the  cita- 
del of  Athens,  Nauplia  and  Missolonghi. 

Whilst  Ibrahim  was  conquering  the  Morea,  Bcschid  Pacfaa,  assisted 
by  Austrian  engineers,  went  to  lay  siege  to  Missolonghi ;  he  multi- 
plied the  assaults  and  exhausted  his  forces  before  that  place,  which 
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the  Greeks  incessantir  revictaalled  by  sea;  then  lie  BQmmoned 
Ibrahim  to  his  aid.  The  latter  embarked  at  Patras  with  10,000  men 
and  an  immense  materiel ;  he  attempted  at  firat  to  cany  the  city  by 
a  eoup  de  main ;  repulsed  with  loss,  he  isolate  it  by  seizing  npoii  all 
the  points  which  commanded  the  roadstead  and  thna  cut  it  on  from 
all  SQCconr  front  withoat.  The  besieged,  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
tiee,  after  an  heroic  defence  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  Enrope, 
decided  to  abandon  the  town ;  bnt,  in  their  retreat,  they  were  ear. 
rounded  by  Ibrahim  and  resisted  during  fonr  hours  in  an  nnequal 
otruggle.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  only  succeeded  in  escaping ; 
all  the  reet  perished ;  in  the  town,  amongst  the  ruins,  800  to  900 
women  and  children  were  found ;  that  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
15,000  inhabitants  of  Missolonghi.  Ibrahim  returned  to  the  Morea. 
Beachid  went  to  lay  siege  to  toe  citadel  of  Athens. 


9.  IHieusiiont  of  ths  Porte  with  Biima. 

The  cause  of  the  Greeks  appeared  lost :  the  second  Congress  of 
EpidanruB  nominated  a  commiBsion  charged  to  negotiate  with  the 
Porte  by  the  intermediacy  of  the  English  ambassador  ;  he  required 
that  the  Morea  should  be  constituted  a  tributary  State.  Tpsilanti 
and  the  deputies  of  continental  Greece  were  opposed  to  that  resolu- 
tion :  a  separation  took  place,  and  the  Peloponnesians  assembled  at 
Hermione.  The  English  admiral  Cochrane,  to  whom  the  Congress 
of  Epidanrus  had  given  the  supreme  command  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  parties,  and  ageneral  assembly 
was  convoked  at  Trmzene.  That  assembly  nominated  as  president  of 
the  repubho  the  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  and,  whilst  awaiting  his  arrival, 
confided  the  power  to  a  commission  presided  over  by  Mavromiohali. 

Admiral  Cochiane,  who  desired  to  justify  his  election,  attempted 
to  relieve  the  citadel  of  Athens  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  as  the 
sequel  of  which  the  besieged  capitulated  (June,  1827).  The  Saltan 
believed  his  triumph  complete,  when  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France  and  Brussia  signified  the  treaty  concluded  between  those  three 
Powers  the  6th  July,  1827.  It  will  be  seen  how  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  brought  over  those  of  London  and  Paris  to  that 
nnforeseen  arrangenient,  which  has  had  so  mnch  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  Turkey. 

The  Hetraria,  as  has  been  seen,  was  developed  in  some  sort  under 
the  shadow  of  Russian  power;  it  was  the  name  of  Alexander  that 
the  brothers  Tpsilanti  invoked,  and  Capo  d'Istria,  Minister  of  that 
prince,  knew  evidently  the  political  object  of  the  Society.  All  the 
past  of  Russia  spoke  plainly  enough  as  to  what  were  ita  tendencies, 
and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  without  the  species  of  sacred 
character  with  which  Alexander  believed  himself  invested  since  the 
formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  mi^ht  not  have  profited  by  so  fair 
an  opportonity  oSer^  to  him  of  seizing  npon  Constantinople)  that 
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Teritable  Home  of  the  Greek  religion.*  M.  de  Mettomich  well 
imdorsteiod  it,  and,  when  at  Laybach  he  painted  to  him  who  was 

called  the  White  Angel  of  Europe  and  of  the  WotH  the  Bocial  edifice 
threatened  by  that  raising  of  backlera,  Alexander  declared  that  his 
army  ehonld  not  cross  the  Pmth,  and  that  he  would  maintain  purely 
and  simply  the  treaties  ezistent  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Bat 
the  Divan,  not  believing  in  tiie  disinterestedness  of  its  neighbonr, 
snbjected  to  a  visit  every  ship  which  passed  through  the  Dardanelles. 
The  BuEsian  ambassador,  StrogonoS,  protested  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign  against  that  measure ;  the  reis-effeudi,  on  his  part,  recri- 
minated against  the  Czar,  who  violated  treaties  in  giving  asylum  to 
the  rebel  snbjects  of  the  Sultan. 

Meanwhile  Donesi,  banker  of  the  embassy,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  Seven  Towers,  accused  of  having  furnished  funds  to  tha 
insnt^ente ;  StrogonoS  protested  against  that  violation  of  the  right 
of  nations,  demanded  his  passports,  and  returned  to  Russia.  "  If 
the  Turkish  Government,"  he  wrote,  "  testified,  against  all  expecta- 
tion, that  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  plan  freely  resolved  that  it  takes 
such  measures,  it  would  only  remain  to  the  Emperor  to  declare  from 
the  present  time  to  the  Sublime  Porte  that  it  places  itself  in  a  state 
of  open  hostility  to  the  Christian  world :  that  it  legitimates  the  de- 
fence of  the  Greeks,  who  henceforward,  would  fight  solely  to  escape 
from  an  inevitable  ruin  ;  and,  looting  to  the  character  of  that  strag- 
gle, Russia  woald  find  hei-self  nnder  the  strict  obligation  to  offer 
them  asylnm,  because  they  wonid  be  persecuted  ;  protection,  becanse 
they  would  have  a  right  to  it;  assistance  in  all  Christianity,  because 
she  could  not  consent  to  deliver  up  her  brothers  in  religion  to  tfaa 
mercies  of  a  blind  fanaticism."  War  seemed  imminent,  when  Alex- 
ander remitted  to  Europe  the  solution  of  the  question,  by  a  note 
made  public,  in  which  he  said :  "  If  the  European  Cabinets  in  their 
wisdom  find  efficacious  means  to  obtain  from  the  Ottoman  Porte  of 
placing  the  Christians  of  Turkey  under  protection  from  a  repetition 
of  the  violent  scenes  of  which  they  have  been  victims,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  would  beg  them  to  consider  incessantly  the  proper  means 
of  attaining  the  desired  end,  and  thus  of  dispensing  to  obtain  by 
force  of  arms  the  accomplishment  of  the  conditions  which  the  power 
of  his  crown,  the  maintenance  of  treaties,  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  hamanity  have  made  it  his  daty  to  esact  from 
the  Porte," 

*  Alei&nder  wd,  ftt  ifae  Congreu  of  Terosi,  (o  Cbstesnbrund  :  "  We  can  no  longer 
bars  here  Engluh,  Frencii,  Rur^iian,  PrnBainn,  Aiutriin  policy :  then  U  only  nov  k 
geosrsl  policy  which  oaght,  For  tbe  ufety  of  oil,  to  be  admitted  in  (mminan  by  people* 
and  kinjB.  It  ia  for  mo  in  abow  myself  tbs  fi™i  eon»inced  of  tbe  principles  on  which  I 
bare  foauded  ths  Holy  Allianca.  An  oocBsian  baa  prewnted  it«elf  in  tha  rising  of 
Orceee.  Nothing  doubtless  appears  to  be  luore  to  my  interacts,  to  tboM  of  my  paopla, 
in  tbe  opinion  of  my  canntij,  tbui  a  leligions  war  against  Turkey  ;  bnt  I  biie  thongbt 
that  I  decerned  in  the  troubles  of  the  Pelapann<sn>  the  revolationary  symbol ;  from  that 
moment  1  abBtained.  •  ■  .  Providence  has  nob  placed  800,000  ssldiera  nnder  my  orders 
merely  to  satisfy  my  aaibitioD,  but  to  protect  reliiiiDn,  morality,  and  jnatiM,  and  to 
cause  ibose  princiiilca  of  order  D^n  wbioh  homaD  society  rcalA  to  reign," 
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Hahmond,  howerer,  refused  to  treat  irith  RnsEria  before  the  revolt 
of  Greece  'was  repressed  ;  England,  nneadj  and  deairons  of  preventing 
a  niptnre,  obtained  from  her  the  promise  of  an  amnestj* ;  bnt  the 
recriminations  between  RuBsia  and  Tnrkey  continued,  without 
diplomacy  being  able  to  bring  about  an  accord.  At  length,  in 
1824,  AlexandeT  sent  to  Constantinople  a  chargi  d'affairg,  who 
made  the  following  propositions ;  Greece  shonld  be  divided  inte  three 

Einci polities  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as  Wallachia  and 
oldavia :  Thessalv,  Bceotia,  and  Attica  should  form  the  first;  the 
ancient  Venetian  littoral,  Epirns  and  Acarnania,  the  second  ;  the 
Morea  and  Candia,  the  tbird  ;  the  allied  Powers  shonld  be  declared 
protectresses.  Turkey  expressed  her  discont«nt,  especially  when  she 
eaw  the  other  Powers  accept  the  discussion  of  ench  a  plan ;  as  for 
the  Greeks,  they  declared,  by  the  organ  of  one  of  their  ministers, 
that  they  wonld  prefer  a  glorious  death  to  the  ehamefnl  fate  that  was 
being  prepared  for  them. 


10.  Convention  of  Ackerman. — Treaty  of  Gth  July,  1827. 

The  negotiations  continued  without  result  until  the  death  of 
Alexander  (1st  December,  1825).  Nicholas  I.,  who  succeeded  him, 
as  early  as  the  l?tb  March,  1826,  made  this  declaration:  "Uussia 
asks  nothing  better  than  to  renounce  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
affaire  of  Greece  and  the  prospect  of  the  protectorate  which  wonld 
result  to  her  from  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  thns  with  Ler  direct  differ- 
ences with  the  Porte.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  will  never  undertake  to 
treat  as  an  Earopean  question  an  aifair  between  him  and  that  power, 
and  affecting  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  honour  of  hie  crown." 

In  fact,  on  the  7tli  of  the  following  October,  Kassia,  supported  by 
England,  who  was  deairons  at  any  price  to  avert  a  collision,  imposed 
upon  Turkey  the  Convention  of  Ackerman,  by  which  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  was  confirmed  and  the  navigation  of  the  Block  Sea  opened 
to  Russia.  A  separate  article  stipulated,  in  the  interests  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  that  their  bospodara  should  be  nominated  by  the  Boy- 
ards,  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and-  invested  with  the  power  for  seven 
years,  without  it  being  possible  to  dismiBS  them  save  with  the  con- 
sent of  Russia.  Another  separate  article  gave  independence  to  Servia 
by  stipulating  for  her  freedom  of  worship,  choice  of  her  chiefs,  liberty 
of  administration  and  commerce,  interdiction  to  every  Mussnlmau  to 
establish  himself  in  the  province,  &a. ;  the  strongholds  alone  were 
left  to  the  Turks. 

The  Greek  question,  however,  remained  to  be  determined.  England 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  the  great  soldier  aud  statesman,  the  Duke  of 
■Wellington,  who  succeeded  in  signing  (4th  April,  1826)  a  protocol 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  two  Cabinets  should  unite  tboir 
efforts  with  the  object  of  reconciling  the  Greeks  with  the  Porte, 
and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  stmj^le  of  which  the  Archipelago  was 
the  theatre;    Greece  wonld  remain  a  dependence  of  the   OttomAn 
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Empire,  and  ahonld  pay  an  annual  tribnte.  That  protocol  was  com- 
municated to  tbe  Cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  whicb  showed 
themeelveB  at  first  offended  at  the  secresy  that  had  been  kept  towards 
them;  bat  they  ended  by  signing  it.  On  the  5th  Febmary,  1827, 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning  offered  to  the  Porte  the  mediation  of  the 
signatory  Powers  of  the  Protocol ;  but  the  reifl-effendi  replied  that 
"  His  Highness  wonld  never  admit  of  intervention  between  it  and 
its  rajahs,  and  that  in  fntnre  it  wonld  no  longer  reply  to  propositions 
of  that  tind"  (10th  Jnne).  The  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Athens 
was  the  result  of  that  answer.  England  was  highly  irritated  at  it, 
and  engaged  France  and  Rnasia  to  protest  against  the  obstinaoy  of 
the  Saltan ;  Anstria  and  Pmssia  rehised  to  take  part  in  that  protest. 
Finally,  on  the  6th  Jnly,  1827,  England,  France,  and  Russia  signed  a 
treaty  in  which  they  stipulated  the  offer  of  their  mediation  for  an 
immediate  armistice  between  the  contending  pctrties,  and  for  the  con. 
elusion  of  an  arrangement  based  upon  the  civil  separation  between  the 
two  populations.  The  Pocte  should  remain  suzerain,  and  Greece 
should  pay  an  annual  gronnd-rent ;  on  ulterior  convention  should  fix 
the  delinutation  of  the  two  countries.  A  secret  article  gave  a  month 
to  the  Porte  and  to  Greece  to  accept  those  conditions,  and,  after  that 
term,  the  powers  would  consult. 

TJp  to  that  juncture,  however  skilful,  fortunate,  and  far-eztending 
might  have  l>een  the  intrigaes  of  Russia,  that  power  nevertheless 
only  acted  in  its  individual  character,  and  had  constantly  to  forewarn 
itaelf  ^^inst  the  chances  which  from  one  moment  to  another  might 
cause  all  its  plans  to  fail,  viz. :  the  union  of  Fiance  and  England 
against  her,  or,  which  was  still  more  to  be  feared,  the  drawing  nearer 
of  England  and  Turkey.  By  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July,  Russia  saw 
herself  delivered  from  thoae  dangers;  Turkey  was  deprived  of  all 
possible  succour  on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers ;  Europe  was 

? laced  in  opposition,  bo  to  speak,  with  Turkey,  and  Christianity  with 
slamism ;  finally,  moral  influence,  and,  in  the  sequel,  the  arma  of 
England  and  France  were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  Russia. 

The  Porte  suffered  the  fixed  delay  to  elapse ;  the  ambassadors  of 
the  three  Powers  addressed  to  it  a  collective  note  in  which  they  re* 
newed  their  propositions  and  their  menaces ;  but  it  replied  that  it 
directed  reference  to  its  note  of  the  10th  Jane  and  had  nothing  to 
add  to  it;  The  Christian  merchants  were  warned  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  departure,  and  the  Admiral  of  the  allied  fleets  had  the 
order  to  prevent  all  movement  of  the  Turkish  and  I^^tian  fleets  and 


11.    Battle  of  Navarino. — Declaration  of  War  againei  Ruma. 

Ibrahim  received  communication  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  Jnly  and 

notification  to  cease  hostilities  ;  he  consented  to  wait  for  fresh  orders 

from  his  father  and  from  the  Sultan,  which  was  equivalent  in  fact  to 

a  suspension  of  arms  for  forty  days.     Bat  two  divisions  of  the  Taroo- 
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Egyptian  fleet  having  Bailed  fpom  I7avanno,  the  news  that  Ibr&him 
haid  Degnn  to  march  with  hia  land  troops  brought  the  allied  fleetR, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  before  the  harbour 
of  Navarino,  into  which  they  soon  penetrated  without  reaietance ;  on 
both  BideB,  it  was  decided  not  to  fight ;  bat  a  Bhot  sent  from  a  Turkish 
fire-ship  killed  an  English  envoy ;  this  was  the  signal  for  an  nnezpected 
engarcment,  it  lasted  for  five  hours,  after  which  sizty.two  vessels  of 
the  'fiirco-Egyptiaii  fleet  had  been  destroyed  (20th  October,  1827). 

The  tidings  of  this  disaster  only  reached  Constantinople  on  the  2nd 
Jfovember  ;  the  reia-eSendi  immediately  demanded  of  the  three  am- 
bassadors'of  the  allied  Powers  whether  the  Porte  onght  to  consider 
itaelf  as  being  in  a  state  of  war  with  them.  The  ambassadors  threw 
upon  Ibrahim  the  blame  of  the  conflict.  Then  the  reis-effendi  oom- 
mnnicated  to  them  the  following  propositions :  !•  The  allies  ahonld 
desist  from  all  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  2.  The  Porte 
shall  receive  an  indemnity  for  the  ships  of  war  destroyed  at  Navarino, 
with  ezcases  for  the  oatrage  which  has  been  committed,  &c.  In 
consequence  of  this  commnnication,  the  relations  with  the  three 
Powers  were  broken  off,  and  the  ambassadoTs  embarked  (8th  Decembers- 
Some  days  afterwards  (I8th  December)  appeared  a  hatti-ahenf 
which  attributed  the  Greek  insurrection  "  to  the  hatred  of  Bussia, 
for  half  a  century  the  constant  enemy  of  the  Porte ; "  it  declared 
"that  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of  the  Powers  woald  be  to  en- 
courage rebellion  of  the  rayahs  and  deliver  np  religion  and  the  Em- 
pire to  the  infidels,  who  have  no  other  object  than  to  annihilate 
Islamism  and  tread  under  foot  the  Mnssulman  nation ;  the  concea- 
riouB  made  so  far  by  the  Porte  have  only  taken  place  in  order  to  gain 
time;  henceforward,  to  fight  is  the  duty  of  all  true  believers,  and  the 
war  is  a  national  and  religions  war." 

Moreover,  a  confidential  communication  was  addressed  by  the 
Divan  to  all  the  pachas  and  ayans  of  the  principal  towns :  "  The 
other  wars,"  said  the  document,  "  had  only  for  object  the  rending 
away  of  a  few  provinces;  bnt  this  latter  is  destined  to  work  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  rednce  the  Oamanli 
to  the  condition  of  rayahs,  and  to  chajoge  all  the  mosques  into 
ohnrohes.  Let  all  faithful  Mnsanlmans,  rich  or  poor,  not  lose  sight, 
in  the  new  atmg^le,  that  it  is.  a  sacred  duty  for  tbem  to  fight.  Let 
ua  sacrifice  witlinely  in  that  holy  war  our  persons  and  properties. 
The  disciples  of  the  Prophet  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  their 
salvation  in  this  world  and  in  the  other." 

Bussia  responded  by  this  manifesto  [26th  April,  1828)  :  "  Sixteen 
Teus  have  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  and  sixteen  years 
have  seen  the  Forte  infringe  the  stipulations  which  she  had 
just  concluded  ....  An  amnesty  had  been  promised  the  Servians : 
it  was  replaced  by  an  invasion  and  dreadful  ravages.  Immunities 
were  guEtranteed  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia :  a  system  of  spoliation 
achieved  the  ruin  of  those  unfortunate  provinoes.  The  incursions  of 
'bribes  who  dwell  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Kouban  onght  to  have 
been  repressed  1^  the  care  of  the  Porte,  but  th^  were  openly  en. 
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coaraged  .  .  .  The  resaels  npon  which  the  Rnesian  flag  floated  were 
det&ined  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  all  the  Btipnlfttions  of  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1783  openly  violated  ...  A  general  rising  of  the  Morea, 
and  the  irmption  into  Moldavia  of  a  chief  of  the  party,  served  to 
awaken  in  the  Tnrkiah  goverament  and  nation  all  the  tranaporta  of 
a  blind  hatred  against  the  Christiane,  its  tribatariea,  withont  distinc- 
tion between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
ei^agemente  of  the  convention  of  Ackerman,  the  Porte  has  driven 
from  its  Btates  all  the  Bnssian  subjects  ;  it  has  closed  the  BoHphoms 
to  all  Bnssian  ahipa  in  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  ,  .  .  Placed  from 
that  tinie  in  a  position  in  which  its  hononr  and  interests  in  snfferance 
no  longer  permits  it  to  remain,  Rnsain  declares  war  against  the  Otto- 
man Porte  .  .  ." 

That  declaration  was  precipitated  by  the  hope  that  KasBia  bad  of 
Bnrprising  Turkey  whilst  withont  an  army;  in  fact,  at  that  moment, 
the  Janissaries  no  longer  existed.  It  is  necessary  to  revert  to  that 
event,  which  was  not  withont  inSaence  upon  the  results  of  the  war, 
and  by  which  Mahmond  aonght  to  regenerate  tlie  Ottoman  empire. 


12.  Destruction  of  the  JanU$arie$, 

It  has  been  said  that  this  prince,  the  pnpil  of  Selim  III.,  had  pro- 
mised himself  to  follow  up  the  work  of  his  coasin,  and,  above  all,  t-o 
rid  the  empire  of  the  insolence  of  the  Janissaries — "  Those  fiery 
conrsers,  bounding  at  liberty  in  the  pastures  of  disorder,"  says  a 
Turkish  historian,  "  considering  themselves  as  kings  of  the  country, 
kept  up  the  fire  beneath  the  cauldron  of  insubordination  and  filed 
asunder  the  collar  of  obedience."*  The  ministers  ot  Mahmoud 
were  animated  with  the  same  convicHnn,  and  they  had  found  in  the 
Korftn  the  justification  for  reforms.  "  War  is  the  finest  of  all  games 
.  .  .  combat  the  enemy  with  his  own  weapons."  Those  words  of  the 
Prophet  applied,  they  said,  to  the  instruction  of  troops  and  to  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  from  the  infidels  their  means  of  fighting. 
Moreover,  opinion  was  entirely  hostile  to  a  corps  whose  behaviour 
before  the  enemy  rendered  it  tbe  object  of  the  jeers  of  the  other 
troops.  "  Those  are  old  women  who  chatter  of  their  bygone  beautj 
and  are  good  for  nothing,"  said  a  pacha.  Plunderers  and  thieves, 
given  up  to  debauchery,  to  drankenneas,  they  no  longer  respected 
the  mlemas,  who,  alone,  had  excused  up  to  the  present  time  their 
numerona  revolts  by  proclaiming  them  the  cherished  sons  of  the 
Prophet. 

In  1826,  at  the  moment  when  the  victories  of  Ibrahim,  placed  in 
contrast  with  preceding  defeats,  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
European  discipline  and  tactics,  Mahmond  determined  upon  ac^on ; 
he  held  to  that  effect,  with  his  ministers  and  some  few  pachas,  con- 
ferences.at  which  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  drawn  from,  the 
odjak  even  of  the  Janissaries  the  men  who,  under  the  name  of 
*  BMad-Kfiaodi,  "But.  at  tfa«  DMlracliw  of  tbe  JMiivaiiea." 
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akindjis  or  active  Boldiers,  Bbonld  be  trained  after  the  European 
manoer.  The  principal  chiefs  were  won  over,  who  all  engaged  to 
Bnpport  the  formation  of  the  new  corpn.  The  nlemas  consulted  gave 
fevonrable  connsel,  and  a  great  aesemblj,  composed  of  all  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  empire,  was  held  at  the  abode  of  the  Uofti ; 
there,  the  Orand  Viaier,  Mohammed  Selim,  explained  the  plan  of 
reform.  "The  ehame  of  onr  defeats,"  said  he,  "  the  loss  of  consider- 
able enmsand  of  an  immense  materia,  have  plnnged  the  heart  of  the 
nation  into  grief  and  ngreb.  What  a  spectacle  the  Greets,  those 
ineargent  rajaha,  those  leeble  reeds  that  the  impetnoaa  torrent  of 
Mahometan  courage  onght  to  have  overthrown  in  an  instant,  gives  as 
to-day  by  resisting  with  sncceas  and  in  arresting  onr  efforts,  without 
onr  being  able,  np  to  this  time,  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  their  rebel- 
lion I  .  .  .  The  rolls  of  the  Janissaries  are  over-bnrthened  with  the 
names  of  men  in  the  pay  of  the  State;  but  for  warlike  men  they  may 
be  searched,  but  none  of  such  fonnd  thereon.  The  officers  set  ont 
npon  a  campaign  at  the  head  of  &  motley  mob  of  people  of  every  de- 
Bcription,  who  are  strangers  to  the  profession  of  arms  as  to  all  idea 
of  subordination  or  military  instruction.  Spies  of  the  enemy  are 
Inrking  amongst  them."  .  .  .  And  the  OTand  Yizier  proposed  the 
following  reforms:  1.  That  the  corps  of  Janissaries  should  he  snp- 
preseed.  2.  That  each  of  the  fifty  and  one  odas  of  Cons  tan  tinople 
should  furnish  one  hundred  and  fifty  nien  fit  for  service,  and  who 
should  be  instructed  and  disciplined  after  the  European  manner. 
3.  That  promotion  shonld  be  regular,  i.  That  retiring  pensions,  taken 
from  the  customs,  should  be  paid  to  the  ofBcers  and  soldiers  who 
should  have  merited  them,  &o.  All  this  was  adopted.  The  mnfti 
declared  by  a  fetwa,  that  whosoever  should  hold  malevolent  discourse 
against  these  reforms,  and  should  see^k  to  raise  troubles,  deserved  a 
severe  chastisement;  then  all  the  members  of  the  assembly  signed 
the  deliberation.  It  was  carried  to  the  palace  of  the  Aga  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  read  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  delegated  from  the 
corps,  who  signed  it  likewise  as  engaging  to  ezeente  it. 

The  enrolments  began  immediately,  and,  on  the  12th  June,  1R26, 
four  iuBtmctorS,  two  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  corps  of  nizam- 
gedittes,  commenced  to  teach  the  handljng  of  arms  and  marching  to 
the  officers.  As  in  Selim's  time,  the  new  ordinance  excited  mnrmuTs, 
complaints,  and  at  length  a  mutiny.  On  the  15th  June,  during  the 
night,  the  subaltern  officers  and  the  men  assembled  on  the  square  of 
the  Atmeidan ;  they  brought  their  fleshpots,  and  leaders  were  chosen ; 
ihen  they  went  in  search  of  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  whom  they 
did  not  find,  bnt  whose  house  they  sacked.  At  daybreak,  the  report 
was  spread  that  the  principal  functionaries  had  been  taken  or  killed, 
and  immediately  all  the  pillagers  and  va^bonds  flocked  to  join  the 
rebels  in  order  to  share  tlie  fruit  of  the  victory.  The  palace  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  the  house  of  the  agent  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  were 
pillaged.  The  rebels  shouted  :  "  Death  to  the  givers  of  fetwas  I  " 
and  wishing  to  win  over  the  populace,  they  declared  that  the  smallest 
theft  would  be  punished  with  death. 
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The  grand  Vizier  having  heard  of  this  movement,  repaired  to  the 
Seraglio,  and  Bent  to  apprise  Malimoud,  who  was  at  Beachiktasch., 
one  of  his  summer  residences.  At  his  order,  Hassein,  commandaat 
of  the  castles  of  the  Bosphoms,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  troops, 
promptly  bronght  np  thoir  troops.  The  Mufti,  who  had  hastened  to 
the  rescao,  snmmoned  the  doctors,  the  masters  and  the  students  of  the 
colleges,  to  the  defence  of  the  Saltan.  Speedily  the  Grand  Vizier 
had  collected  all  his  forces;  Mahmoad  came  up  with  the  Standard 
of  the  Prophet  and  convoked  all  the  faitlifnl  to  rally  under  that 
banner.  In  leas  than  an  hoar,  the  population,  ted  by  the  imans,  snr- 
rounded  the  Saltan,  who  caused  arms  and  manitiooB  to  be  served  out 
to  tliem  immediately.  They  marched  with  repeated  shouts  ol"Alliih!" 
Allnh  !  "  towards  the  Mosque  of  Saltan  Achmet,  where  the  Standard 
of  the  Prophet  waa  unfurled  ;  then  head-qaarters  were  established  at 
the  Mosqae  of  Saltan  Mahmoud. 

The  janissaries,  however,  had  placed,  in  the  adjacent  streets, 
some  outposts,  which  were  promptly  driven  in  upon  the  square  of  the 
Atmeidan ;  Hussein  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
troops  brought  by  the  agent  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  surrounded  them 
upon  that  place,  as  well  as  in  their  principal  Imrraok.  A  sammouB 
to  sarrender  Laving  proved  fruitless,  a  fire  was  opened  ;  the  chief 
gate  of  the  square,  which  the  Janissaries  had  barricaded,  was  blown 
in  by  the  first  cannon-shot,  the  place  immediately  invaded,  tbe 
barracks  taken  and  burnt.  On  all  sides,  tbe  rebels  dispersed  and 
took  flight ;  they  were  pursued  in  every  direction,  and  everywhere 
slain ;  a  few  discharges  of  grapeshot  had  sufficed  to  destroy  a 
corps  which  had  made  the  glory  and  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Snltau  returned  to  the  Seraglio  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  crowd.  Then  the  execntions  commenced,  in  virtue  of  the  sum- 
mary sentences  passed  by  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Husaein  Pacha:  the 
number  of  victims  was  estimated  at  six  hnndred.  Mahmoud  there- 
upon issued  the  following  hatti-sherif :  "  AH  Massulmans  know  that 
itis  to  the  powerful  inflnence  of  the  religions  spirit  that  the  Ottoman 
Monarchy  has  owed  ita  foundation  and  developmente,  which  have 
successively  embraced  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Janissariea, 
refrnlarly  organized,  have  rendered  great  services  to  the  state, 
and  have  often  brought  victory  to  our  arms.  But  a  bad  spirit 
had  introduced  itself  among  them ;  their  obedience  had  changed 
to  insubordination ;  for  a  century  past,  they  have  often  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  generals,  and,  taking  flight,  they 
have  given  up  by  their  cowardice  and  insahordiaation,  our  strong- 
holds and  provinces  to  the  enemies  of  religion.  It  was  indispensable 
to  put  an  end  to  those  disorders.  .  .  .  Consequently,  the  Mnfti,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  the  nlemas  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  Empire,  col- 
lected together  in  general  assembly,  under  the  Standard  of  the 
Prophet,  in  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  have  unanimously 
decided  that  the  odjak  of  the  Janissaries  should  be  suppressed,  that 
to  replace  them,  new  troops  should  be  organized,  which,  trained  in 
discipline  and  military  instraction,  should  be    able  to  make  head 
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against  the  enemy  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  new  troops  have 
been  created  nnder  the  name  of  the  viotorioas  soldiers  of  Mahomet. 
The  illnatrions  Vizier  Hassein  Pacha  has  been  choaen  to  be  their  com- 
mander-ia-chief,  in  taking  the  title  of  Seraakier-Pacha.  .  .  Any  in- 
dividnal  who  shall  commit  himself  by  an  action  or  word  contrary  to 
the  general  resolve,  shall  be  inatantly  atrnck  down  by  the  sword. 
The  pachaa  and  governors  of  provincea  received  communication  of 
this  hatti-sherif,  and  were  obliged  to  replace  everywhere  the  Janis- 
aaries  by  the  troops  devoted  to  the  Government. 

The  institntion  of  the  Janissaries  was  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  dervishes,  &natical  monks,  of  barbarous  ignorance,  of  hideons 
filthiness,  enemies  of  all  progress,  of  all  reform,  and  nevertheless 
having  great  influence  over  the  popnlaee.  They  strove  to  foment 
some  disturbances  in  favour  of  their  brethren  of  the  army.  Mah- 
mond  strnck  them  down  with  the  same  blow  :  on  the  10th  Jnly,  be 
caused  their  three  principal  chiefs  to  be  seized  andezecuted,  abolished 
the  entire  order,  had  their  tekiei  destroyed  and  drove  all  the  members 
out  of  Constajitinople,  with  prohibition  to  wear  their  ancient  costumes. 

In  the  sequel  of  theee  capital  measures,  the  Sultan  set  himself  to 
the  work  of  reform,  assisted  by  a  commission  which  sat  under  tents 

5 itched  in  the  court  of  the  Seraglio:  "The  obstacles  which  the 
anissaries  opposed  to  all  amelioration  no  longer  exist,"  said  be.  "  I 
desire,  henceforward,  to  occupy  myself  solely  with  promoting  the 
■welfare  of  my  people,  and  to  reconstruct,  upon  the  basis  of  religion, 
and  after  the  principles  of  the  law,  the  edifice  which  ought  to  ensure 
the  happiness  and  repose  of  my  subjects."  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
Mahmoud  had  already  20,000  men  drilled  in  the  European  manner, 
and  he  desired  to  have  in  the  year  following,  120,000. 

The  destmction  of  the  Janissaries  and  the  reform  which  the  mili- 
tary constitution  of  the  Empire  was  about  to  undergo,  made  Bnaaia 
fear  that  that  Empire  was  not  less  easily  vulnerable,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  they  may  not  have  infinenced  the  declaration  of 
war  of  1828 :  the  Czar  calculated  upon  finding  Turkey  deprived  of 
her  old  army,  not  having  yet  had  the  time  to  form,  a  new  one.  These 
previsions,  as  will  be  seen,  appeared  at  first  to  realize  themselves  j 
but,  before  conunencing  the  narrative  of  the  war,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  had  become  of  the  Greek  insurrection. 


13.  Expedition  of  the  French  into  the  Marea. 
A  regular  government  had  been  created  under  the  preoideucy  of 
Count  Capo  d'lstrias,  assisted  by 'a  senate  of  twenty-seven  members 
(Slst  Jan.  1828).  France,  England  and  BuEsia  sent  representatives 
to'that  Government,  and  &cilitated  its  first  acts  by  sending  it  money. 
An  intelligent  distribution  of  commands  restored  some  degree  of  calm 
to  the  country.  The  Turks,  shat  up  in  such  places  as  Navarino, 
UodoD,  Coron  and  Patras,  attempted  no  enterprise,  and  began  to 
suffer  from  famine,  the  allied  fleets  intercepting  nl)  communication, 
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and  the  ravaged  conntry  no  longer  offering  any  resonrce.  At  length, 
a  Frencii  corps  d'armee  prepared  to  land  in  the  Morea,  in  order  to 
force  Ibrahim  to  evacnate  it.  In  that  sitnation,  that  general  signed 
(3rd  Aag.  1828)  a  convention  of  evacnation,  bj  which  he  waa  bonnd 
to  embark  in  his  own  veasele,  give  np  his  prisoners  and  leave  only 
twelve  bnndred  men  in  the  places  occnpied  by  the  Turks. 

Scarcely  was  this  convention  signed,  ere  the  French  army,  com. 
manded  by  General  Maison,  appeared  in  sight  of  Navftrino,  29th 
Ang.)  and  landed  at  Petalidi.  The  Egyptian  army  began  to  embark  ' 
(7th  Sept.)  ;  the  place,  which  it  still  held,  snrrendered  withont  resis- 
tance to  the  French  ;  there  was  only  Patras  that  the  Tnrks  songht  to 
defend.  The  three  powers  then  declared  (L6th  Nov.  1828,)  that  the 
expedition  to  the  Morea  had  only  for  its  object  to  cease  the  effnsion 
of  blood ;  that  they  placed,  until  a  definitive  accord  was  arrived  at, 
Greece  nnder  their  provisional  gnarantee  ;  that  the  Forte  was  invited 
to  an  amicable  nnderstanding  with  the  thie)  Courts.  It  was  decided, 
moreover,  that  Greece  should  pay  to  the  Porte  a  tribute  of  1,500,000 
piastres,  that  the  governnient  should  be  confided  to  a  Christias  prince 
chosen  by  the  three  powers,  that  indemnities  should  be  paid  to  the 
Mnssnlman  proprietors  expelled  from  Greek  territory,  &e.  As  a  con- 
sequence  of  that  declaration,  the  ambaesadore  re-entered  Constanti- 
nople (16th  Jnne,  1829)  ;  hut  the  Port«  and  Greece  both  refused  to 
recognize  the  arrangement  of  the  three  powers,  and  the  insurgents 
continned  their  attacks  npon  Tnrkish  territory.  The  victories  of 
Russia,  in  1828  and  1829,  vere  about  to  snatch  d^nitively  Greece 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


14.  Campaigra  of  1828  and  1829. — Treaty  of  Adnanople. — Indepen- 
denee  of  Qreeee. 

The  Tarkish  army  commanded  by  the  Seraskier  Hnssein  Pachat 
was  not  yet  reunited,  ere  the  RnsBiauB  bad  already  crossed  the  Pmthi 
occupied  Jassy,  and  captured  the  hospodar,  Jean  Stonrdza ;  on  the 
13th  May,  Bucharest  fell  into  their  power :  from  that  time  the  two 
provinces  were  administered  for  the  profit  of  Russia.  Gener^  Roth 
next  advanced  upon  SiHstria,  whilst  General  Yollof  attacked  Braila 
and  Ismnifl,  and  marched  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  fialkans. 
The  fleet,  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea,  since  Turkey  no  longer  had  a 
navy,  seconded  the  movements  of  the  army. 

Kuasein  Pacha  forced  the  Russians  to  withdraw  from  Silistria; 
but  on  the  27th  June,  Br^ta,  after  an  honourable  resistance,  capitn* 
lated  and  involved  the  submission  of  Matchin,  which  opened  the 
passage  of  the  Danube.  Isaktchi,  Tonltcha  and  Kost«ndje  sirren- 
dered  almost  without  a  struggle  ;  Tarna  was  besieged.  The  Em- 
peror NicholEw  went  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Bazardjik;  next  he  advanced  ag^nst 
Shomla,  then  defended  by  45,000  men  under  the  command  of  the 
SeTHskier,  and  occupied  Eski  Stamboul,  which  opened  the  route  to 
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Gonstaiitmople.  Bnt  his  army  aoon  suffered  from  dearth  and  sick- 
nesR ;  a  sortie  of  the  Turks  compelled  General  Badiger  to  abandon 
the  position  of  Eski  Stambonl.  The  siege  of  Vania,  however  Tras 
vigoroiiBly  pnehed  by  the  Bnsaians,  whom  the  Emperor  animated  by 
his  presence ;  in  vain  the  Capndan-Pacha  sncceeded  in  re- victn ailing 
the  place;  in  vain  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  a  corps  of  20,000  men, 
attempted  to  sncconr  it;  the  Governor,  Yonsoaf  Pacha,  surrendered 
it  (lOth  Oct.),  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  sold  it  to  the  Bossians. 
The  traitor  was  condemned  to  death,  but  he  retired  to  Bneaia,  where 
he  lived  in  opnlence. 

Meanwhile,  in  Asia,  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  taken  the  fortress  of 
Anapa,  then  that  of  Foti,  which  gave  to  the  Bassiana  the  western 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Paakewitch,  who  nezt  took  the  command, 
seized  apon  Kars  and  Akhaltzik  ;  he  defeated  an  army  of  30,000 
men  near  Akhaltzik,  and  carried  that  place,  defended  by  a  nnmerons 
garrison  :  finally,  he  did  not  go  into  winter  qaartera  until  after  con- 
qaering  Ardaham,  Toprakkale  and  the  fortroRS  of  Diadine. 

The  BQCCesB  of  the  Knssians  in  that  campaign  disquieted  Europe, 
and  the  Conrt  of  Austria  solicited  the  cabinets  of  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin  to  join  with  her  in  saving  Turkey,  and  procuring  her  a  peace. 
The  British  Government  gave  a  favourable  reception  to  that  pro- 
position )  but  that  of  France  had  other  tendencies.  "  I  desire,"  said 
Charles  X ,  "  to  remain  united  nith  Rnaflia ;  if  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
attacks  Anstria,  I  shall  keep  myself  within  bounds  and  act  according 
to  circtamstances ;  but,  if  Austria  attacks  him,  I  shall  march  imme- 
diately f^inst  her."  The  Czar,  apprised  of  these  intentions,  deter- 
mined to  hasten  the  resumption  of  hostilities  and  to  march  straight 
upon  Constantinople. 

In  the  campaign  of  1829  the  Russians,  commanded  by  Diebitch, 
advauced  against  Siliatria ;  but  the  Danube  overflowed  and  presented 
an  obstacle  to  their  march,  and  the  approaches  of  the  place  were 
vigorously  defended.  The  Grand  Vizier  Eeschid  Pacha,  in  order  to 
relieve  it,  defeated  General  Both  and  invested  Pravadi.  On  learning 
this,  Diebitch  left  the  charge  of  the  siege  of  Silistria  to  GenenJ 
KrasHofsky,  and  went  to  the  succour  of  General  Both,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  junction.  On  the  lltb  June,  he  obtained  at  Kaletechwa 
a  sanguinary  victory  over  Beschid  Pacha,  who  re-entered  Shnmla. 
The  siege  of  Silistria  was  then  pushed  on  rapidly,  and,  twenty  days 
afterwards,  the  town  surrendered  unconditionally.  Then  Diebitch, 
having  his  rear  secured,  left  a  sufficient  corps  before  Sbumla  to  re- 
strain the  Tnrka,  tamed  that  formidable  position,  passed  the  Kamt- 
chik,  then  the  defile  of  Nadir  Derbend,  in  the  Eastern  Balkan,  and 
reached  as  far  as  Bonrgas. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  however,  suspecting  nothing  of  that  bold  move- 
ifient,  despatched,  on  the  2lBt  July,  a  corps  Surmia  to  defend  Kop- 
mkoi,  where  Diebitch,  on  the  19tli,  had  crossed  the  Kamtchik,  That 
corps  learnt,  on  arriving,  the  march  of  the  Eussiana ;  he  followed 
them,  passed  the  Balkans  by  the  same  defile,  and  debouched  upon 
Aidos;  there  he  was  crushed.     Then,  the  so  much  vaunted  barrier  of 
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the  Balkans  hnvrnfi  been  croBsed,*  Beschid  Paotia  &>mndons  Shnmla 
to  its  owu  forcca,  croaaea  in  his  turn  the  Balkan  and  reached  Selivno  ; 
there  he  finda  the  BnsBians  and  experiences  a  fresh  defeat.  Die- 
bitch  continnea  hia  march  and  aTrivea  without  obstacle  at  Adrian- 
ople.  The  city  nnmbered  100,000  inhabitanta  and  a  garriaon  of 
10,000  men ;  it  snrrendered  without  firing  a  shot.  The  Raasian 
vanguard  immediately  occnpied  Kirk-Kilisaia,  and  held  bv  that  the 
second  route  to  Conatantinople  ;  it  joined  hands  alao  with  the  fleet, 
which,  coasting  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  taken  Sizeboli 
and  A'inada.  Then  Diebitch  caused  Demotica,  Ipsala  and  Enos  to  be 
occnpied,  so  that  hia  left  leaned  npon  the  Black  Sea,  his  right  upon 
the  Archipelago,  and  he  could,  in  a  few  hours,  occupy  the  Bosphoms 
and  the  Dardanelles  and  enter  Cons  tan  tinople. 

During  this  time,  the  Knsaians  obtained  equally  marked  snccesa 
in  Asia ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  Turks  had  at- 
tacked Akhalzik,  but  they  had  been  defeated  and  vigorously  pursued 
by  the  lieutenants  of  Paskewitch  ;  the  latter,  by  a  skilful  mancauvre, 
put  to  the  rout  Buccesaivety  the  Seraskier  of  Erzeroom  and  the  Pacha 
of  I'rebizond  ;  then  he  crossed  the  Saganlook  Mountains,  and,  after 
several  combats,  seized  upon  Erzeroum  (8th  July).  He  next  marched 
npon  Trebizond. 

The  Port«,  terrified  at  the  march  of  Diebitch,  sent  commissaries  to 
him  in  order  tn  treat  for  peace,  and  before  all,  for  an  armiatice. 
This  latter  demand  was  welcomed ;  then  the  negotiationa  commenced 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Frnssian  envoy -t  "  It  only  depends  npon 
onr  armies,"  said  M.  de  Nesselrode,  "  to  march  npon  Constantinople 
and  overthrow  the  Turkish  Empire  r  no  Power  would  offer  opposi- 
tion to  it,  no  immediate  danger  could  have  menaced  as  if  we  had 
struck  the  final  blow  against  the  Ottoman  monarchy  in  Europe;  bat, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  that  monarchy,  reduced  to  exist  only 
under  the  protection  of  Russia  and  to  listen  henceforward  only  to  ite 
wishes,  snita  better  our  political  and  commercial  interests  than  any 
new  combination  which  we  could  have  compelled,  whether  by  ex- 
tending too  much  our  domains  by  conquests,  or  by  subetitutiug  for 
the  Ottoman  Empire  States  which  ere  long  would  have  rivalled  na  in 
power,  civilization,  industry  and  wealth."^ 

It  \ras  upon  those  considerations  that  the  Czar  consent«d  to  ai;^ 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  on  the  14th  September,  1829.     In  her 

*  See  for  the  loMlitirs,  tbe  geagrmphiol  drieription  d{  Tnrkeir 

f  The  enTojB  at  itDglsuil  aod  Pr«n:«  Donleattji]  themseWei  vjtb  wiitiog  to  Qtoerat 
Diebitch,  the  9ih  Repipmber— "  We  belieia  it  to  be  our  dot;  to  uiaoDnce  to  fou  thM  mt 

racogsiie  the  truth  of  its  cieclKrHtion,  ihM  in  iDcb  cue,  it  wooid  ixaae  to  eiiat,  and 
that  the  niwt  lerrible  ftDsrchf  woald  aucoaed  to  its  dettructian,  and  would  eipoae  Ihe 
exUtcnee  of  the  ChT'eii-m  and  MoHrDloiaii  jopuUtioo,  irithoot  defereDce,  and  without 
dnfeno",  to  all  the  moat  diue'roui  chincei.  If  we  were  to  oonceal  that  poaition  from 
joa,  wa  think  that  ve  phnuld  lake  npon  onreetvei  a  renpossitiilitj  that  ve  Ttpudiats 
with  all  onr  might.  Now,  we  have  oril;  to  occnpj  oonelTei  oitb  the  meani  which  ma; 
preatrTe  the  Chriatians  of  that  (upital  from  'he  miaforlunee  hormng  over  tbMr  hadl." 
t  S)eBi,a.i.b  of  lliih  Febnuuy,  IH^O,  lo  ths  QrandDuke  Conetantiae. 
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second  campaign  gainst  Tnrkey,  in  the  same  jear,  Bnssia  bad 
invaded  Turkey  with  an  army  of  150,000  men.  Only  14,000  of  them 
reached  Adrianopio,  and  these  were  dying  of  disease  at  Ruch  a  rate 
that  they  conld  neither  advance  nor  retreat ;  while  there  were  20,000 
Turks  between  Adrianople  and  Constantinople,  so  that  Constantinople 
was  perfectly  Eftfo.  Nevertheless,  snch  special  telegrams,  or  rather 
reports,  were  pnt  forth,  the  power  and  number  of  the  Russian  array 
was  so  enlarged— being  stated  to  be  60,000  or  70,000  men— that  the 
Turks  were  partly  frightened  and  partly  diplomatically  screwed  into 
snbmisaion,  and  Itussia  obtained  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  and  was 
released  from  her  most  perilous  position.  In  its  stipnlations  the 
Czar  showed  himself  moderate  as  to  the  territorial  exigencies  :  the 
Pmth  remained  the  boundary  of  the  two  Empires  in  Europe,  but  the 
months  of  the  Danube  were  ceded  to  Bnssia,  and  the  Turkish  shore, 
in  the  delta  which  the  river  forms,  was  to  remain  inhabited  for  a 
league  of  its  depth ;  navigation  was  free  to  the  Bussians  from  the 
Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean.  In  Asia,  the  Czar  only  reserved, 
in  the  pachalio  of  Akhaltzik,  a  poor  district  wedged  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  Konr  basin  and  which  contains  the  place  of  the  same 
name ;  but  that  ag<rrandisement  isolated  from  Turkey  the  warlike 
populations  of  the  Caucasus,  closed  the  p<#ts  by  which  they  could 
receive  snccours,  and  prepared  the  submission  of  the  countries  com- 
prised between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  Wallaohia  and 
Moldavia  preserved  the  rights  and  privileges  recognized  by  the 
preceding  treaties;  their  Uospodars  were  elected  for  life  and  could 
not  be  dismissed  save  under  grave  circumstances  and  by  a  special  and 
common  decision  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Buesia.  Ko  Mussulman 
subject  was  to  reside  in  the  two  principalities,  and  eighteen  months 
were  accorded  to  the  Turks  who  were  dwelling  therein  in  order  to 
effect  a  sale  of  their  properties.  Servia  enjoyed  all  the  rights  that 
the  treaty  of  Ackermau  had  stipulated.  Turkey  bound  herself  to 
pay  abont  16,000,000  of  francs  to  the  Bnssian  merchants  who  had 
experienced  losses  in  the  actual  war,  and,  besides,  a  war  indemnity 
the  assessment  of  which  was  left  to  the  generosity  of  the  Czar. 
Russian  subjects  residing  or  travelling  in  Tnrkey  would  solely 
de[}end  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  the  police  of  the  ambassadors  and 
consuls  of  Russia;  no  Russian  vessel  might  be  boarded  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  whether  at  sea,  or  in  the  harbours  belonging  to 
the  Sublime  Porte.  As  to  Greece,  tlie  most  important  article  was 
that  by  which  the  Porte  acceded  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
London  with  regard  to  the  Greeks.  But  two  or  three  years  were  still 
to  elapse  before  the  final  settlement  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  during 
which  Capo  d'lstrias  was  to  govern  in  the  interest  of  Eussia.'     A 

'  C»pO  d'I«lriia  had,  howerer,  to  conttnd  irith  conapirarifs  and  in-nTeetintis.  The 
little  UT<^k  fleet  was  barat  bj  Miailis  (30th  Jut;,  1831),  to  pnr?nt  bli  ubing  it  in  ths 
Knnian  ioierest :  md  Bhortlj  aFWr  Caiio  d'liitriu  w«s  asBuainste  I  (9th  l)c(.>bei).  He 
WM  soceeedtd  in  the  Qov^inmeiit  bj  bi*  younger  hrother  Angnstin--.  Mranwhile  tbe 
Minis'en  o'  the  Gtb  Fawera  >t  Loirden  'ere  enrleaionrine  to  cstablbh  Iha  Greek 
KiDgdom.     Tho  profferrd  crown  vu  dcclinsl  bj  Prince  Leopold  of  Saie  Coburg  ;  bol  >( 
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sapplementarj  act  mised  the  iDdemnitf  for  the  cotrts  of  tlie  war 
to  126,000,000  of  francs.  The  suta  Btipalated  for  the  meroliantB  was 
to  be  paid  in  four  inBtalmenta ;  that  which  the  Rnssian  GoTerameiit 
claimed  was  to  be  paid  in  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  12,500,000  francs 
umnallj.  Aft«r  the  payment  of  the  first  instaJmont,  Adrianopte 
would  be  evacuated  ;  after  the  second,  the  Balkans  wonld  be  crossed ; 
after  the  third,  the  itussians  wonld  repass  the  Danube ;  finally,  at  the 
last  payment  only  would  they  entirely  quit  Ottoman  territory, 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  therefore,  would  be  occupied  during  ten 

Thus,  as  it  will  be  seen,  that  treaty,  moderate  in  appearance,  was 
calculated  to  deal  the  final  blow  to  Tarkey,  already  mortally 
stricken  by  the  battle  of  Navarino :  in  the  stato  of  exhaustion  in 
which  that  empire  was,  the  war  contribution  of  126,000,000  fntnca 
made  it  an  impossibility  for  the  Sultan  to  create  anew  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  and  Rossia  might  well  reckon  npon  one  vassal  more. 

The  last  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  the  act  of  the 
independence  of  Greece,  In  the  month  of  Mar,  1830,  the  Snltan 
announced  his  adherence  to  the  declarations  of  the  Powers  which 
fixed  the  bonndaries  and  territory  of  the  new  Greek  State ;  that  he 
wonld  recognize  the  Prinoe  chosen  by  the  three  Powers  ;  finally,  that 
Turkey  would  no  longer  hare  relations  with  Greece  except  those  of 
friendship  and  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
FaoK  IBS  PuoB  01  Admanopls  to  fKi  Fbicb  or  Pius  (I83S-1SGS). 

1.  Relations  of  France  with  the  Levant  d'uring  the  EettoraOcm  and 

after  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
Thb  Government  of  the  Restoration  had  made  strenuona  efforts  to 
restore  to  France  her  influence  in  the  Levant.  On  the  one  part  it 
had  sought  to  resume  its  protectorato  over  the  Catholics,  to  draw 
closer  its  relations  with  the  Maronites ;  it  restored  the  Holy  FlaceS) 
and  pensioned  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Sepolchre.  On  tne  other 
part,  it  had  made  the  Divan  listen,  especially  in  its  gravest  quarrels 
with  Russia,  to  disinterested  advice ;  it  had  assisted  the  Sultan  in 

lut.  King  Looii  of  B>nria,  wfaoFs  poetical  tempsnoient  rendereit  him  an  enlliiuiHtic 
Philhellenitt,  acceptsd  it  for  l.ia  joarger  con  Otho  (7th  Mij,  1S32).  Olho  landed  at 
Nanplia  (&th  Fshniai?,  18SS),  bat  it  na  not  uotil  lat  Juhb,  1S35,  that  hs  took  the 
Qoiernment  into  bis  own  hanilt  irfaen  he  remoied  big  reaidsDce  to  Athene.  In  the 
interval,  the  Bftvui-in  QoveriinieDt  hod  liitdto  oou tend  with  many  uifficol ties  and  riaiDg*, 
nhich  continued  under  tlie  new  King. 
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hid  reforma,  given  to  tlie  Pacha  of  Egypt  officers  for  his  arm^,  pro- 
fesBors  for  his  echools,  engineers  for  his  arsenalB  and  mannfactories. 
The  French  nation  had  embraced  with  geoerons  ardoar  the  canee  of 
the  Oreeke,  and  the  glorions  bnt  impolitic  battle  of  Navarino,  as  well 
as  the  expedition  into  the  Morea,  had  seemed  reminiscences  of  the 
Cmsades.  But  that  resurrection  of  French  sway  was  only  apparent) 
and  fonr  States  in  reality  shared  the  inflneuce  that  France  exercised 
of  old  in  the  Levant.  The  English  had  superseded  her  in  her  former 
commerce,  and  they  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Divan.  As  for  the  Rnssians,  "  I  have  foand,"  says  M.  de  Forbin, 
"their  influence  established  widely  and  their  protection  equally  sought 
for,  equally  desired  by  the  Chnstiaus  of  every  creed,  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  at  Jomsalem,  and  at  Cairo  as  at  Constantinople."  Finally, 
two  Catholic  Powers,  profiting  by  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  France, 
had  almost  snbstitnteii  their  protectorate  for  hers  :  these  were  Anstria 
and  Sardinia;  both,  thanks  to  the  possession  of  Venice  and  Genoa — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  ralers  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Middle 
Ages — had  made  their  re-appearance  in  that  sea,  and  had  therecreated 
depfits,  consnlates,  and  chnrches. 

In  this  state  of  things,  France  conld  not  resume  her  positiov  in  the 
Levant  save  by  making  alliance  either  with  England  or  with  BoRBia. 
Bat  it  was  known  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Lonie  A  V  ill.  and  of 
Charles  X.  was  altogether  favonrabfe  to  the  latter  Power ;  their 
Government,  therefore,  seemed  to  retake,  with  regard  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  last  diplomatic  footsteps  of  the  Government  of  Louis 
XVl.  There  was  a  marked  tendency  therein  on  the  part  of  France 
and  Bnssia  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  was 
really  the  accord  between  these  two  States  which  gave  independence 
to  Greece ;  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  French  and  Bnesian 
fleets  wonld  attack  some  day  the  English  fleet.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, therefore  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  Bussiana 
upon  Constantinople  ;  the  report  even  ran  that  it  was  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  Cwir  to  dismember  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  Nicholas 
had  promised  Charles  X.,  in  compensation  for  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  handling  again  of  Enrope,  in  which  France  should  re- 
sume her  natural  bonndaries. 

The  revolution  of  1830  changed  that  situation :  the  new  Govern- 
ment had  a  det«rmined  adversary  in  Bussia ;  it  sought,  therefore,  the 
English  allianoe,  and  one  of  its  first  acts,  one  of  its  most  grierous 
acts,  was  in  the  protocol  of  the  Conference  of  London,  which 
guarantoed  a  national  existence  to  Greece,  the  renunciation  of  the 
right  of  the  protectorate  that  France  had  over  the  Catholics  of  Greece 
and  the  Archipelago ;  it  stipalat«d,  nevertheless,  that  the  properties 
of  the  Catholic  churches  should  be  guaranteed,  that  the  bishops 
should  be  maintained  in  the  integrity  of  their  rights  and  privileges, 
that  the  belongings  of  the  old  French  missions  should  be  recognized 
and  respected. 

In  this  tranoaction,  as  regarded  the  liberties  of  Greece,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  Byron's  words : 
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Tho  Govemtnent  of  KiDg  Louia  Philippe  did  not  stick  to  that 
error;  the  abandonment  of  the  Russian  alliance  seemed  to  replace 
France  on  her  old  political  standing  witli  relation  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  it  then  cnused  the  Divan  to  be  solicited  by  its  ambassador, 
General  Guilleminot,  at  the  moment  in  which  a  rupture  with  Buasia 
seemed  imminent,  to  hold  itself  ready  to  profit  by  events,  conseqnently 
to  avenge  the  shame  of  tho  Treaty  of  Adrinople.  That  proposal 
threw  the  Turkish  Ministers  into  such  perplexity  that  they  took 
pnrt  in  it  with  the  ambassaiiorfl  of  England  and  Anatria.  All  tho 
Courts  were  stirred  by  it ;  but  the  French  Government  hastened  to 
disavow  and  recall  her  ambassador.  Such  conduct  conld  only  diminish 
the  remaining  influence  that  France  still  had  over  tho  affairs  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  all  the  diplomacy  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  with 
regard  to  the  East,  suffered  for  those  firet  errors. 

2.  Power  of  Mekemet  AU. — HU  Eujiture  with  the  Porte. — Battles  of 
Soms  and  Koniek. 

Uahmond,  however,  showed  himself  moi«  and  more  'persevering 
in  his  attempts  at  reform,  and  in  his  imitationfl  of  the  modes  of 
Europe  :  thns  he  continued  to  transform  his  army  ;  he  had  instituted 
a  civil  and  military  order  nnder  the  title  of  Nickam^IJtikhar;  he 
causedajoarnal  to  be  published,  the  Moniteur  Ottoman.  Bat  repeated 
incendiarism  testified  to  the  discontent  of  the  popalation  of  Con- 
stantinople :  even  in  the  cholera  a  fresh  proof  only  was  seen  of  divine 
condemnation  of  all  those  innovations.  Revolts  broke  ont  on  that 
subject  in  Bosnia,  Albania,  and  Bagdad  i  but  they  were  easily  sup- 
pressed, and  only  served  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  Saltan,  who 
soon  met  with  no  other  adversary  save  in  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

Mehemet  Ali  succeeded  in  consolidating  his  power,  not  only  by  hia 
conquests,  but  also  by  a  despotic  and  intelligent  administration.  The 
battle  of  Navarino  had  dealt  a  heavy  blow  against  his  power;  but 
he  knew  how  promptly  to  repair  his  losses;  and,  profiting  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Saltan,  he  complained  that,  in  recompense  of  hia 
services,  the  Pachalic  of  Candia  shonld  have  been  given  him  instead 
of  that  of  Srria,  which  had  been  promised  him.  Therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  occasion  presented  itself  for  throwing  himself  upon  that  prey, 
he  seized  it. 

He  had  seized  npon  all  the  provinces  of  Egj^t,  whether  by  title  of 
successor  and  heir  of  the  Mamelakes,  or  by  indemnifying  the  pro- 
piietors  and  the  mosques  ;  he  had  th  us  made  himself  the  sole  cultivator 
of  the  country,  and  had  tripled  bis  revenues  by  substituting  almost 
everywhere  the  cultivation  of    cotton  for  that  of  cereals,  and  by 
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secaring  to  hiiQBclf  the  monopoly  of  evoiT  kind  of  prodnce.  Bat  whilst 
that  monstroas  monopoly  had  fumiBhedhim  with  the  fiinde  necesBaiy 
for  the  payment  of  the  immense  labours  that  he  had  nndertaken, 
it  had  also  prodnoed  profound  misery  amongst  the  nufortunate  fellahs 
attached  to  the  soil.  In  1831  some  of  them  fled  into  Syria.  That 
province  was  governed  hy  Abdallah  Pacha,  formerly  the  friend  of 
Mehemot,  bat  who  had  incurred  his  enmity,  because  he  favoured  the 
contraband  trade  in  the  commodities  of  Egypt.  Mehemet  anmmoned 
Abdallah  to  restore  him  his  fellahs ;  the  latter  replied  that  the  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  might  dwell  indiscriminately  in  one  or  other  part  of  his 
empire.  At  this  reply,  Mehemet  ordered  his  son  Ibrahim  to  march 
upon  Syria  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  3U,U00  men. 

As  soon  as  the  Sultan  heard  of  Ibrahim's  march,  he  issued  a  hatti- 
aherif  commAnding  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  renounce  his  enterprise 
and  submit  his  grievanoes  to  him,  promising  him,  moreover,  prompt 
aud  severe  justice.  Mehemet  went  on  notwithstanding,  and  Mahmoud 
gave  orders  for  his  army  and  fleet  to  proceed  against  the  rebel.  Gaza, 
Jaffa,  and  Ka'ifia  had  fallen  rapidly  into  the  bauds  of  Ibrahim,  who 
besi^ed  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Abdnll^,  shut  np  in  that  place,  defended 
himself  there  coarageouely ;  but  he  awaited  in  vain  the  expected 
Bnccour  promised  by  Constantinople  :  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he 
capitulated  (May,  1832),  and  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  tbo  conqueror 
treated  him  with  generosity. 

Immediately  after  that  conquest,  Ibrahim  inarched  upon  Damascus, 
defeated  a  considerable  corps  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls  of 
that  city,  and  entored  therein  without  obstacle.  At  Homs,  on  the 
18th  of  Jnly,  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo,  with  20,000  men,  of  whom  7,000 
were  of  the  new  organization,  vainly  attempted  to  stop  him :  he  lost 
his  tents,  his  provisions,  twenty  cannons  and  5,000  men.  The  Pacha's 
correspondence  with  the  Divan,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor,  made  known  to  him  the  projects  conceived  against  his  father, 
&nd  incited  him  to  move  onwards.  Mahmoud,  on  his  side,  despatched 
a  fresh  army  of  36,000  men  under  the  command  of  Hussein  Pacha, 
the  exterminator  of  the  Janissaries ;  Ibrahim  attacked  him  at 
Be'ilan,  between  Antioch  and  Alexandretta,  and,  thanks  to  his  artil- 
lery, he  obtained  so  decisive  a  victory,  that  Hussein  could  scarcely 
rally  10,000  men. 

Conferences  took  place :  Mehemet  demanded  the  government  of 
the  four  pachalics  of  Syria,  but  Mahmoud  would  not  listen  to  it,  and 
recalled  from  Albania,  which  he  had  jnst  pacified,  Keschid  jMebemet 
Pacha,  to  whom  he  confided  the  command  of  his  army  in  Asia. 
Ibrahim  had  crossed  the  Tanms  and  was  encamped  at  Kararoania  : 
the  Sultan's  aimy,  60,000  strong,  attacked  him  near  Konieh  and  was 

Eot  to  entire  rout  (21st  Dec.  1832).  Keschid  fell  into  the  hands  of 
is  adversary,  who,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  sainted  him  as  hia 
chief  and  handed  over  to  him  the  apparent  command  of  his  army. 

In  the  sequel  of  this  battle  whole  corps  of  the  Turkish  army 
joined  the  Egyptians,  and  everything  appeared  from  that  moment 
to  allow  of  Mehemet  Ali  marching  upon  Constantinople  and  over. 
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throwing  Mafamond  there.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Enropeans  snr- 
ronnding  him,  who  judged  Eastern  affairs  after  the  ideas  of  tha 
Weat ;  but  it  waa  not  that  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  never  dreamed, 
as  it  was  thought  in  France,  of  dethroning  the  PadiBcha  and  fonnd- 
iog  a  new  dynasty.  The  race  of  Othman  was  sacred  for  all  MnsBoJ- 
mans,  and  in  Turkey  a  dynastic  revolution  has  never  been  attempted, 
projected,  or  thought  of :  it  is  not  possible.  What  Mehemet  wished 
for,  was  a  greater  pachabc,  the  liberty  of  governing  after  his  own 
fashion,  independence  bj  means  of  tribute  ;  it  may  be  added  that  the 
consciousnesB  of  bis  superiority  made  him  perhaps  conceive  the 
desire  of  resuscitating  the  power  of  those  emirs  who  governed  the 
Empire  of  the  Abassides. 


3,  Intervention  of  France  and  Bussia. — Treaty  between  the  Sultan 
and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. — Treaty  of  Vnkiar  Skelesn. 

European  diplomacy  was  taken  unawares  by  the  march  of  the  vic- 
torions  Ibrahim,  and  persuaded  that  it  was  a  new  dynasty  which  was 
att«mpting  to  found  an  Arab  Empire  upon  the  fmgmente  of  the 
Torkish  Empire,  it  threw  itself  into  the  midst  of  the  two  enemies, 
not  knowing  that  it  only  meant  the  revolt  of  a  pacha  H.  de 
Varennes,  who  represented  France,  wrote  to  Ibrahim,  urging  him  t6 
stop,  and  engaged  the  Porte  to  make  concessiona  Russia,  ever  vigi- 
laet,  hurried  off  General  Monravieff  to  Constantinople  to  offer  her 
sncconr  to  the  Sultan. 

Keanwhile.it  became  known  that  Ibrahim  had  advanced  as  far  as 
BronssB  ;  he  desired  to  go,  he  said,  as  far  as  Scntari,  whore  he  wonld 
invite  the  Ulemas  to  judge  the  qnarrel  between  his  father  and 
Mahmond.  The  latter  became  terrified ;  in  the  absence  of  any  Eng- 
lish or  French  forces,  he  accepted  the  propositions  of  the  Russian 
envoy  ;  then  the  representations  of  M.  de  Varennes  made  him  revoke 
that  decision,  and  he  despatched  Hatil  Pacha  into  Egypt,  who  there 
met  with  a  favoniable  reception.  Bat  the  requirements  of  the  pacha 
hod  increased,  and  he  desired  that  the  district  of  Adana  should  be 
ceded  to  him  with  Syria.  Then  Admiral  Roossin,  sent  by  Fruice  aa 
ambassador,  arrived  (I7th  Feb.),  and,  three  days  afterwards,  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  cast  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphoms. 
On  its  appearance,  Ronssin  threatened  to  re-embark,  but  ordered  its 
retirement  to  Siseboli  ;  then,  in  agreement  with  the  English  ambas- 
sador. Lord  Ponsonby,  and  the  reia-effendi,  he  drew  up  the  following 
conditions : — 1.  Ibrahim  shall  evacuate  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  over  which  he  has  no  pretensions.  2.  The  Russian  fleet 
shall  quit  the  Bi  sphoms.  3.  Mehemet  Ali  shall  obtain  the  dis- 
tricts of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  TripolL  4.  He  shall 
take  a  fresh  oath  to  the  Sultan. 

An  aide-de-camp  of  the  Admiral  carried  those  propositions  to 
Mehemet,  who  rejected  them,  notwithstanding  the  threat  of  an  attack 
of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England.    By  a  strange  incon- 
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BiBtency,  France,  who  bad  with  Uahmoad  ao  ambassador  devoted  to 
the  TorkiBh  cange,  wae  repreeented  in  Kgjpt  bja  conenl-geDeral  who 
enconraged  the  projects  of  the  pacha ;  thus,  ou  the  8th  March, 
the  latter  replies  to  the  propositions  sent  from  Con  Stan  tloople  :  "  6; 
what  right  are  such  siunifices  imposed  upon  me  ?  I  have  all  the 
nation  with  me ;  it  only  depends  upon  mveelf  to  raise  the  whole  of 
Bioamelia  and  Anatolia;  reunited  with  all  the  Ottoman  people,  I  can 
work  great  changes.  Possessor  of  so  many  promises,  victorious  npon 
all  points,  I  have  contented  myself  with  Syria,  and  fnll  of  con6dence 
in  that  promise,  I  have  arrested  the  march  of  my  armies,  in  order  to 
spare  Turkey  a  n«ater  eSosion  of  human  blood.  In  recompense  for 
my  moderation,  I  am  actually  asked  to  -abandon  the  ootmby  that  I 
occupy ;  is  it  not  pronouncing  against  me,  by  that  decision,  a  sentence 
of  political  death  P  "  Intoxicated  with  his  easy  sncceBses,  profiting 
by  the  embarrassment  into  which  ho  was  throwing  European  diplo- 
maoy,  believing  even  that  the  populations  of  the  Empire  saw  in  him 
a  restorer  of  the  Ottoman  power,  Mehemet  had  then,  it  is  said,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  causing  Mahraond  to  be  deposed  by  the  Ulemas, 
to  give  him  as  saccesBor  his  son  Abdnl  Medjid,  and  to  govern  the 
Empire  as  Grand  Vizier.  In  this  sense  he  made  overtures  to  Bassia 
and  France,  who  rejected  them.* 

Meanwhile  he  had  given  Ibrahim  the  order  to  march,  and  only  to 
stop  before  the  complete  aoceptation  of  the  conditions  that  he  had 
precedently  indicated.  The  latter  immediately  directed  his  march 
towards  Scutari,  and  Mahmond  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Russians, 
who  landed  in  that  city  10,000  men  and  caused  Ulo  fortifications  of 
the  Bosphorus  to  be  completed  by  their  engineers,  and  24,000  troops 
to  advance  to  the  Pruth.  The  ambassadors  of  England  and  France 
demonstrated  to  the  Snltan  the  ^lerils  of  that  intervention ;  thoy 
determined  him  to  accede  to  a  portion  of  the  demands  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  to  accord  him  the  Pachalics  of  Aleppo  and  Damascoe.  M. 
de  Varennes  was  the  bearer  of  that  news  to  Ibrahim,  whomade  known 
the  orders  that  he  had  received  from  his  father,  and  only  consented 
to  remain  immovable  in  his  actual  position.  On  the  5th  May  the 
Sultan  consented  to  the  cession  of  Adano,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to  all 
those  who  had  compromised  themselves  daring  Ibrahim's  expedition. 

*  The  fnllawing  oouTenatiDn  demoDitrstes  tha  project  of  Wehemat,  uid  St  tb«  Mlns 
time  that  be  deairad,  >ban  sll,  Ihe  igmadiiemeni  of  bU  inchftlicB: — "  Wh*t  Aore  th« 
BolUn  mike  ot  bit  Bagdad  PuhatioT  "  be  uked  of  k  Preach  tnTeller  in  1636  ;  "bs 
doM  not  dn«  >  pan  from  it,  and  he  is  o(tan  foroed  to  tend  tronpa  to  npport  hii  paebii, 
which  does  not  pnTont  tbr  lMt«r  being,  from  time  to  time,  eillier  bessiged  or  deposed, 
while  nme  an  Mnngleri.  If  be  gave  ma  thit  pacbalic,  I  would  pa^  him  a  hnvj  tribnte, 
mad  I  ihould  itill  be  the  gainer ;  for,  b;  ensoring  Ihe  tnnqaillitj  of  the  deaert,  tfae 
commerce  of  India  ttaaldreaameiu  conns  on  tbat  >iJe.  There  liu  one  oF  the  loutea  to 
India,  u  well  ai  that  of  Egypt.  That  line  wonld  wnnredlj  be  the  best  for  all  tbe 
wnrlrl,  for  Knrope,  for  the  Porte,  and  for  me  ;  bnt  Bagland  doea  not  like  ifaat  I  should 
aet  aa  ita  prefe<-t  of  police  open  the  Ea|ihrate>  ;  she  will  acaraelf  coDcede  to  me  that 
office  on  the  Nile,  no  mere  thaji  Bnraia  woold  bare  me  for  ViEisr  at  CoOBtantiFicple  in 
1632,  ud  abe  bad  ume  reamn  ;  bat  that  which  hai  alwaja  aaloniabed  me,  is  th,it  ;aa 
Pnnchmeo,  jon  neitber  wosld  ban  me  at  Constaalinople ;  jon   bate  (herelj   loat 
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That  nnlucky  treaty,  inspired  by  the  species  of  vertigo  which  the 
BoBBianB  encamped  at  CoDBtantisople  caused  the  West,  could  h&ve 
only  the  most  grievons  results:  it  aggrandized  immeasnrablj  a 
pacha  whose  power  and  talents  were  exaggerated  ;  it  weakened  the 
anthority  that  France  had  an  interest  in  strengthemng ;  finally,  it 
made  the  Snltau  who  ceded  the  provinces,  and  the  pacha  who  wrc«ted 
them  from  him,  irreconcilable  enemieB.  Bnssia  alone  could  congratn- 
late  herself  on  snch  a  result ;  however,  it  did  uot  suffice  her,  and  it 
was  soon  learned  that  she  had  obtained  from  Mahmouii,  ou  the  8th 
Jane,  1833,  a  treaty  of  Alliance  offensive  and  defensive  signed  at 
Unkiar-Skelessi,  in  the  very  camp  of  the  Russians,  a  treaty  which 
closed  the  Dardanelles,  and  gave  to  the  Czar  the  right  of  intervening 
against  the  interior  and  exterior  enemies  of  the  Forte. 

England  and  France  protested  in  vain  against  the  treaty  that 
placed  Constantinople  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  mercy  of 
Nicholas.  The  Russian  army  re-embarked  and  that  of  Ibrahim  re- 
croBsed  the  Taurus. 


4.  S^forms  of  Maftmoud. — Fresh  rupture  vdfh  the  Facha  of  Egypt. — 
Battle  of  Nenib. — Deaih  of  MakmoHd. 
■  The  Snlian,  however,  sought  to  profit  by  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  Czar  to  extricate  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople.  A  convention,  signed  at  St.  Fetersbnrg  the  29th  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  stipulated  the  evacuation  by  the  Russians  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia;  in  compensation  for  a  third  of  the  indemnity  due  by 
Turkey,  Russia  obtained  in  Asia  the  district  aJid  town  of  Akhaltzik  ; 
finally,  the  Russians  occupied  Silistria  only,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
rest  of  the  indemnity. 

Meanwhile  Mahmond  continued  his  reforms  :  he  sent  the  officers  of 
his  army  to  obtain  instruction  in  the  armies  of  Europe ;  he  created  a 
kind  of  national  militia,  which  should  serve  chiefly  as  a  police ;  he 
constrncted  roads ;  he  established  qnarantines ;  he  protected  ander 
all  circumstances  the  Christian  rayaha  and  uttered  in  their  behalf 
these  noble  words  :  "  Our  intentions  are  that  the  Mussulmans  may  be 
considered  oa  such  in  the  mosques  only  ;  that,  from  the  same  point  of 
view  the  Christians  may  be  Christians  only  in  their  churches,  and  that 
the  Jews  may  be  Jews  in  their  synagognea  only.  I  desire  that,  outaide 
those  places  in  which  all  render  equally  homa^  to  the  Divinity,  that 
they  may  enjoy  uniformly  the  same  political  rights  and  my  pat«mal 
protection." 

But  all  these  innovations  were  not  made  without  reaisbince  and 
without  murmurs ;  that  of  the  national  militia  brought  about  insur- 
rections in  Bosnia  and  Albania.  The  old  Mussulmans  regarded  all 
these  reforms  as  sacrileges,  and  Mahmoud  as  the  destroyer  of  Islamism ; 
the  dervishes  especially,  in  their  savage  fanaticism  did  not  conceal  the 
hatred  they  bore  him,  and  one  of  them,  as  he  was  crossing  the  bridge 
of  Oalata  one  day,  dared  to  stop  him  with  these  words :  "  Oiaour 
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^adiscba,  art  thou  not  eatiated  with  abominations  P  Thou  shalt 
answer  before  AUah  for  thy  impieties ;  thou  destroyest  the  institu- 
tions of  thy  fathers,  thou  ruinost  the  religion  and  drawest  down  the 
vengeance  of  Ihe  Prophet  upon  thyself  and  us."  The  Sultan  ordered 
him  to  be  driven  away,  exclaiming  :  "  It  is  a  madman  !  "  "  Madman  !" 
replied  the  dervish,  "  it  is  thou  and  thy  unworthy  counsellors  that 
have  lost  your  sensea !  Hasten  hither,  MnsBulmans :  the  spirit  of 
God  which  animates  mo  and  which  I  mnst  obey,  has  commanded  me 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  has  promised  me  the  recompense  of  the  Saints."* 
The  fanatic  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  ;  but  hia  brethren  raised  a 
tomb  over  him,  which  waa  piously  vieit>ed  by  crowds,  and  where  it 
was  pretended  that  numerous  miraclee  were  wrought. 

The  quarrol,  meanwhile,  between  the  Saltan  and  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  was  only  adjourned.  At  the  commencement  of  1834  insurrec- 
tionary movements  manifested  themselves  in  Syria  against  the  de< 
Bpotic  administration  of  Ibrahim ;  the  mountaineers  of  !Nablons, 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  would  not  consent  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
disarmed  and  submit  to  the  conscription ;  a  vast  conspiracy  threatened 
to  exterminate  all  who  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  administration  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  Hedjaz  and  Yemen  rose.  Mahmond  thonght  the 
moment  opportune  to  attack  his  vassal,  and  a  corps  d'armee,  formed 
at  Sivae,  under  the  command  of  Beschid-Mehemet  Pacha,  advanced 
towards  Syria.  Ibrahim,  who  had  just  overcome  the  rebellion  of  the 
monutalneem,  occupied  the  districts  of  Baka  upon  the  Euphmtes.aad 
Orfa  beyond  that  river.  The  two  armies  remained  in  observation  of 
one  another.  Mehemet  accused  Russia  of  nrginpf  the  Snltan  into 
making  a  war,  and  proposed  to  France  and  England  to  form  with  him 
a  coalition  against  tlie  Czar,  of  which  he  would  be  the  vanguard,  and 
which  would  save  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  an  inevitable  conquest. 
That  proposition  was  rejected ;  but  European  diplomacy  endeavoured 
to  reconoUe  the  two  rivals.  Mehemet  demanded  to  transmit  here- 
ditarily to  his  family  his  power  and  his  pachalics.  "  I  shall  abandon 
all  disquietude,"  aaid  he,  "  when  I  shall  have  assured  my  personal 
position  aod  thtti  of  my  descendants  ;  I  shall  only  then  have  to  place  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Sublime  Porte  all  my  forces  both  of  land  and  sea, 
and  I  shall  become  for  the  Sultan,  my  master,  a  powerful  and  UBefol 
support."  Mahmoud  consented  to  accord  him  hereditary  right  for 
Egypt  and  even  for  Acre  and  Tripoli ;  but  he  demanded  the  restitu- 
tion of  Adana  and  of  the  rest  of  Syria.  Mehemet  persisted,  ceased 
to  pay  the  tribute  and  made  levies,  which  he  concentrated  in  Syria. 
Rnsaia  solicited  England  and  Prance  to  unite  themselves  to  her  in 
order  to  blockade  the  porta  of  E^pt  and  Syria,  even  telling  them  that 
she  was  decided  to  act  alone.  England  and  France  atill  tried  the 
paths  of  negotiation,  declaring  that  tbey  would  place  themsolvea 
against  that  one  of  the  two  enemies  who  should  be  the  aggressor  ;  but 
the  Snltan,  urged  on  by  Russia,  ordered  bis  army  to  cross  the 
Euphrates :  Hafiz  Pacha,  who  commanded  it,  obeyed  (2lBt  April, 
1839).  Mehemet  wrote  to  the  consols-general  that  "if  the  Great 
'  Ubidoi,  "  LeI'cn  opoD  Taikej." 
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Powers  consented  to  ^arantee  him  peace,  and  to  obtain  for  bim 
bereditarf  rif^ht  for  bia  family,  be  wonid  withdraw  a  portion  of  bis 
troops  from  Sjria,  and  would  be  ready  for  an  nnderBtanding  upon  a 
definitive  arrangement."  And,  as  Bnssia  was  preparing  herself  to 
renew  her  expedition  of  1832,  England  proposed  to  Fi'ance  to  force 
the  Dardanelles  if  the  Bnssians  appeared  in  the  Boephoms  ;  France 
refused. 

Whilst  diplomacy  strove  by  impotent  efforts  to  solve  a  qnestion  so 
badly  entangled,  the  Snltan,  in  a  Divan  held  the  6th  Jnne,  proclaimed 
Mebemet  and  his  eoix  fermanlis.  Mebemet,  on  bia  part,  wrote  to  bis 
son  "  that  a  prolonged  patience  was  becoming  injnriona  to  the  interests 
of  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  march  against  the  Ottomans 
and  crnsh  them.  As  the  aggression  came  on  their  part,  the  Great 
Powers  of  Enrope  will  excnse  ns  and  hold  ns  jnstified.  Drive  ont  of 
our  tetritoriefl  the  enemy's  troops,  and  march  npon  their  grand  army, 
to  which  yon  mast  give  battle.  If  victory  decides  for  ns,  yon  will  not 
enter  Asia  Minor,  but  march  against  Malatia,  Earpoas,  Orfa,  and 
Diarbekir."  A  battle  was  fonght  at  Nezib,  and  the  Turks  were 
thoroughly  pnt  to  the  ront ;  Hafiz  Pacha  retired  upon  Marasb,  leaving 
behind  him  20,000  mnaketa  and  160  pieces  of  cannon.  Ibrahim  was 
marching  npon  Aintab,  when  an  aide-^e-camp  of  Marshal  Sonlt  pre. 
sented  himself  with  a  letter  from  Mehemet  Ali  (29th  Jane,  1839). 
"  It  is  too  late,"  said  the  Egyptian  General.  "  It  is  impossible  for  me 
at  this  moment  to  obey  mj  father's  orders  ;  he  wonld  not  have  given 
them  to  me  if  be  had  known  the  aggi'ossion  of  the  Tnrka  and  Uie 


brilliant  victory  we  have  inat  gained.  I  have  reproached  myself  for 
'ng  stopped  at  Kntaien  in  1833 ;  I  must  repair  that  error."  Uow- 
,  at-the  entreaties  and  representations  of    the  French   envoy, 


Ibrahim  consented  not  to  occnpy  Konieh,  the  capital  of  Karamania, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  Marasb  and  Orfa. 

At  the  moment  when  the  empire  of  the  Osmanlis  Boemed  menaced, 
if  not  with  ruin,  at  least  with  a  new  dismemberment,  Hahmond  II. 
died,  1st  July,  1839. 


5.  Bueeettion  of  Ahdvl  Medjid.— Treaty  of  the  I5th  July,  1840. — 

Conclugion  of  the  difference  between  the  Sultan  dnd  the  Pacha  of 

Egypt 

An  agitation  enfficiently  lively  manifested  itself  on  the  death  of 

Mahmoad  ;  bnt  Khosrew  Pacha  cheeked  it  qnickly,  and  the  first  act 

of  the  yonng  prince  who  girded  on  the  sabre  of  Osman  in  circnm- 

stances  so  perilous,  was  to  concentrate  authority  in  his  hands,  by 

naming  Khoarew  Grand  Vizier.     It  was  decided  immediately  that 

hostilities  shontd  cease,  and  that  it  should  he  endeavonred  to  settle 

the  difference  pacifically.  The  Capndan-Facha  Achmet  received  orders 

to  retnm  to  Constantinople.     Bnt  as  Kbosrew  was  bis  enemy,  he 

thought  that  he  was  recalled  in  order  to  get  rid  of  bim,  and  he  rC' 

solved  to  unite  himself  with  Mehemet  Ali,  and  give  np  his  fleet  to 
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him.  "  Khosrew,"  said  he  to  Admiral  Lalande,  who  was  instmcted 
to  prevent  a  naval  collision  between  tKe  Turks  and  Egyptians, 
"  Khosrew  haa  by  t,  crime  seized  npon  the  dignity  of  Vizier ;  he  is 
sold  to  BoRaia  and  desires  to  cause  the  friende  of  Saltan  Mabmoad  to 
perish,  to  reooinmence  the  war  against  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  thna 
to  faraish  the  Bussians  with  motives  for  penetrating  and  establishing 
themselves  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
concert  with  Hafiz  Pacha  and  Mehemet  Ali,  to  bring  abont  a  cessa- 
tion of  actna]  war,  and  form  between  ub  a  confederation  which  shall 
place  a  limit  to  the  ambition  of  the  Hnssians,  and  then  canse  the  fall 
of  the  intriguers  who  have  just  seized  npon  power."  The  Tnrkish 
fleet,  in  fact,  despite  the  represeatationB  of  the  French  Admiral,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria.  Mehemet  was  surprised  at  this  defection,  bat 
he  resolved  to  reap  advantage  from  it,  and,  the  European  co&snU 
advising  him  to  send  back  the  fleet  to  Constantinople,  he  replied 
that  "  he  would  not  restore  it  until  he  shonld  have  obtained  the 
hereditary  right  of  his  governments  and  the  dismissal  of  EhosreW 
Pacha." 

In  this  situation  the  Divan  resolved  (27tb  Jnly,  1839)  to  give 
Mehemet  the  hereditary  possession  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  less  the 
district  of  Adana,  whilst  reserving  to  the  Porte  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Cities ;  bat,  at  the  moment  when  that  resolution  was  abont 
to  be  put  into  execution,  the  five  Great  Powers  declared,  in  a  collec- 
tive note,  that  they  were  agreed  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Eaatom 
question,  and  they  invited  the  Sultan  to  decide  upon  nothing  with- 
out their  cononrrence  (28th  July).  The  Porte  declared  that  it 
awaited  its  safety  from  Europe,  and  thanked  the  allies  for 'their 
intorvention. 

But  the  five  Powers  were  somewhat  less  than  agreed ;  they  had 
an  different  interests,  and  expected  to  resolve  the  question  in  diver- 
gent ways.  Thns,  Ei^land,  Austria,  and  Prossia  demanded  that 
Syria  should  be  restored  to  the  Snltan :  France  was  opposed  thereto ; 
Anetria  pnt  forth  the  idea  of  a  Congress :  Bnasia  rejected  it ;  France 
and  England  demanded  that  their  fleets  should  enter  the  Dardanelles ; 
Austria  and  Russia  threatened  to  withdraw ;  England  proposed  to 
blockade  the  ports  of  the  Viceroy  :  Prance  refused  to  co-operate  in 
that  rigorous  act;  England  proposed  to  cover  Constantinople  with 
an  army  composed  of  contingents  of  the  five  Powers :  France  again 
refnsed.  The  result  of  all  this  disagreement  was  that  the  allianoe 
of  France  and  England,  which  had  maintained  peace  in  Europe  since 
1830,  showed  signs  of  breaking  up,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  three 
Northern  Courts.  It  must  be  added  that  this  question  of  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  traditional  and  &,miliap 
for  France,  as  of  which  we  have  seen  some  twenty  instances,  to  the 
diplomacy  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  badly  understood  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.  In  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  that  Oovemment, 
the  greatest  enemy  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  was  Bussia ;  unable  to 
(fiTe  to  Turkey  against  that  enemy  the  strength  which  she  no  longer 
possessed,  it  was  necessary  to  oonstitato  for  her  a  powerful  rear* 
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guard  in  tbe  Pacha  of  Egypt;  and  the  slnmltaTieoas  exigtence  of 
Sultan  and  Pacha  was  what  that  diplomacy  called  the  majntenance 
of  the  Ottomtui  Empire.  That  was  a  very  eonfnsed  and  very  com- 
plicated policy,  for  the  rear-goard  and  the  main  hody  were  enemies, 
and,  whatever  the  arrangement  made  between  them,  they  must 
remain  enemies.  Moreover,  that  policy  might  appear  a  double  one, 
for  all  Europe  believed  that  Prance  was  unwilling  to  aggrandize  the 
Pacha  except  to  angment  the  i&daenoe  ahe  had  in  his  States. 
Finally,  French  diplomacy  deceived  itself,  both  upon  the  strength  of 
the  Egyptian  establishment,  and  npon  the  real  interest  that  France 
had  in  that  establishment.  The  policy  of  England  wae  more  simple 
and  clear :  she  desired  to  substitute  for  the  exclusive  protectorate  of 
BuBsia  over  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  protectorate  of  all  Europe,  uid, 
in  order  to  give  strength  to  that  empire,  to  restore  to  it  the  provinces 
Thich  a  rebellious  pacha  had  wrested  from  it ;  she  desired,  moreover, 
to  destroy  the  inflnence  that  France  had  obtained  in  Egypt ;  in  fine, 
she  hated  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  created  a  rivalry  to  her  com- 
merce by  hia  cotton  and  other  produce,  and  who  refused  to  open  to 
her,  by  the  Red  Sea  or  by  the  Euphrates,  a  road  towards  India.  As 
to  the  three  Northern  Powers,  they  saw  really,  in  the  question  under 
debate,  only  the  rupture  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  and,  for  that, 
Bussia  sacrificed  momentarily  her  ambitious  projects  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

In  this  situation  secret  n^otiationa  were  entered  npon  between 
England  and  Bnssia  in  order  to  resolve  the  question  without  France 
and  even  against  France :  Bnssia  directed  all  her  efforts  to  it,  by 
showing  the  latter  disposed  to  resume  her  revolutionary  career  and 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  empire.  In  the  sod,  the  four  Powers, 
after  having  solicited  the  Gkivemment  of  Louis  Philippe  to  abandon 
his  isolated  policy,  but  in  secret  satisfied  to  offer  him  an  affront  anJ 
to  recall  to  France  its  evil  days  of  1815,  had  an  understanding 
among  themselves  to  settle  the  difference  alone  and  without  her. 

Consequently,  unknown  to  French  diplomacy,  without  giving  it 
either  offer  or  warning,  they  signed  with  the  Porte  a  treaty 
(ISth  July,  1810)  by  which  the  Sultan  accorded  to  Mehemet  the 
hereditary  possession  of  Egypt  and  life  possession  of  the  pachalio  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  on  condition  that,  within  ten  days  of  tiie  notifica- 
tion, he  should  accept  that  arrangement,  and  withdraw  inmiediately 
his  troops  from  Arabia,  Sjrria,  Candia,  Ac. ;  if  he  took  twenty  days 
to  accept  the  arrangement,  he  should  lose  the  pachalic  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre ;  finally,  if  he  refused  entirely,  he  wonld  be  placed  in  a  atato 
of  deposition  and  pnrsuod  to  extremity  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  four  Powers  and  of  Tarkey, 

France,  ruled  by  a  Government  well-intentioned,  but  who  had 
badly  handled  the  question,  made  immense  preparations,  which  the 
coalesced  Powers  imitated,  and  she  found  herself  menaced  with  a 
general  war  for  a  question  of  delimitation  of  the  territoiy  of  a 
paohalic.  England,  however,  did  not  alarm  herself  about  these 
armaments :  she  summoned  Mehemet  Ali  to  evacuate  Syria,  and  npon 
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bia  refusal,  Beyront  wae  attaclced  by  the  English  fleet,  joined  by  a 
few  Anatrian  and  Turkish  Teasels.  Afterwards  a  corps  of  9,000 
men  was  landed,  and  placed  itself  in  communication  with  the  DmaeB 
and  Maronitea,  who  had  long  groaned  nnder  a  heavy  taxation,  and 
were  eager  to  riae  agftinst  the  E^^itians.  Solyman  Facho,  who 
commanded  in  Beyront,  soon  saw  his  communication  a  with  Ibrahim 
cnt,  and  the  Emir  Besohir,  having  become  auspectod  by  his  com- 

E.tnots,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  English,  who  aent  him  to 
alta.  On  the  8th  October  Solyman  Pacha  evacnated  Beyront,  and 
went  to  join  Ibrahim,  who  thereupon  beheld  desertion  spread  through 
his  army.  Latakia,  Tortoaa,  Tripoli,  Seyd,  and  Tyre  were  occupied 
by  the  idltea,  who  on  the  3rd  NoTember  laid  siege  to  St.  Jeau  d'Acro. 
After  a  few  hours'  bombardment  the  arsenal  exploded,  one  half  of 
the  garrison  was  killed,  and  the  town,  a  moie^  of  it  having  been 
laid  in  ruins,  aurrendered.  It  was  the  ruin  of  Mehemet's  hopes,  who 
had  accumulated  immense  resources  iu  that  place. 

Admiral  fiapier  next  presented  himself'  in  Alexandria,  traced 
before  the  Facha  a  dismal  picture  of  his  situation,  and  wrested  from 
him  a  treaty,  which,  exceeding  the  conditions  of  pacification  indicated 
before  the  war,  reduced  him  to  the  posaeaaiou  of  Egypt  (27th  No- 
vember, 1840).  Mehemet  hastened  to  execute  it,  evacuated  Syria, 
Arabia,  Candia,  and  gave  np  the  Ottoman  Fleet.  That  ahmpt 
eracnation  proved  calamitous  to  Syria,  She  fell  immediately  into 
snarchy,  which  proved  that  the  so  much  decried  authority  of  the 
Viceroy  was  not  too  heavy  for  that  country.  As  for  the  Divsu,  vic- 
torions  by  the  arms  of  her  allies,  she  could  have  wished  to  push  her 
triumph  to  the  bitter  end ;  a  successor  to  the  Facha  had  even  been 
appointed  ;  bat  England  compelled  it  to  accept  (2nd  June,  1841)  the 
.  treaty  signed  by  Admiral  Napier. 

Finally,  on  the  13th  July,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  four 
Powers  and  France,  who  thus  re-entered  the  European  concert:  it 
guaranteed  the  closing  of  the  Strait-s  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bob- 
phoms  to  ships  of  war  of  alt  nations. 

Sncb  was  the  termination  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Ottoman 
Porte  and  the  Pacha  Mehemet  Ali — a  quarrel  which  appeared  for 
Borne  time  to  asaume  the  aapect  of  a  revolution  by  which  the  empire 
would  have  been  transformed ;  a  quarrel  of  which  the  posterior  events 
have  demonstratod  the  mediocre  influence  and  trifling  extent  that 
France  had  in  it,  and  in  which  she  played  a  part  ao  little  worthy  of 
ber  traditions  and  her  interests. 

The  young  Solton  was  aftor  this  mostly  guided  by  the  counsels  of 
England,  very  ably  conducted  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  afterwards 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  her  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

6.  Bei^  of  Abdul  Medjid. 

Abdul  Uedjid  had,  immediately  on  his  accession,  demonstrated,  by 

S  remarkable  act,  that  the  path  traced  by  his  father  would  not  be 

abandoned  1^  him.    In  fact,  in  presence  of  all  the  great  dignitaries 
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of  the  empire,  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  reli^ons  commuiiities 
and  the  foreij^  ambassadors,  his  Minister,  Beschid  Pacha,  reed  the 
famous  hatti-cherif  of  Gulkhane,  which  maj  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  reforms  which  the  new  Snltan  proposed  to  make. 
That  act,  which  had  for  its  object  the  entrance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  npon  European  ways — 1.  Guaranteed  to  all  anbjecta  of  the 
empire,  without  distinction,  their  life,  their  honour  and  their  fortnne; 
2.  Be-eatablifihed  a  nniform  and  regular  mode  of  asaeasing  and  pre- 
vionslj  levying  the  taxes ;  3.  Begnlated,  by  legal  powers,  the  levy 
of  soldiers  and  the  duration  of  militaiy  service ;  i.  Suppressed 
monopolies ;  6  Ordered  that  the  taxes  should  be  levied  in  proportion 
to  the  fortune  of  each;  6.  Promised  laws  that  should  fix  the  ex- 

tnses  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  with  the  contingent  of  each  locality ; 
Ordered  that  every  cause  should  be  tried  publicly  according  to 
the  civil  and  religions  laws;  8.  That  every  subject  should  possess 
his  propeiiN'  with  all  the  rights  of  ownership  and  might  sell  it; 
finally,  9.  That  the  heirs  of  a  criminal  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  claims  to  his  estate. 

Michael  the  yonnger,  son  of  the  old  Kni»  of  Servia,  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  receive  the  investiture  of  that  principalily.  A  few 
words  are  neoessaiy  in  explanation  of  that  event.  Since  1830  Servia 
had  obtained  a  hatti-cherif  which  declared  her  independent  with  a 

Earticniar  administration,  and  Milosch  Obrenowitch  as  prince.  The 
ktt«r  had  striven  to  destroy  the  feudality  in  vigour  since  the  con- 
quest, and,  profiting  by  the  troubles  that  the  reforms  of  Mahmoud 
raised  in  Tnrkey,  he  had  caused  the  districts  of  Kraina,  Tzema 
Bicka,  the  two  circuits  of  Krouchevatz,  the  country  of  the  Drina, 
&G.,  to  be  ceded  to  him.  But  the  cupidity  of  Milosch  was  excessive : 
he  monopolized  the  income  of  the  customs,  raised  the  duties,  possessed 
himself  of  the  communal  properties,  &c.  Bisings  took  place  in 
1835,  and  forced  him  to  grant  a  charter  of  guarantees.  At  length, 
in  1838,  he  found  a  new  constitution  imposed  npon  him  by  the  Sultan 
which  limited  his  power.  He  invoked  in  vain  the  support  of  Russia 
and  England,  attempted  fraitlessly  a  militaiy  movement,  and  waa 
compelled  to  abdicate,  13th  June,  1839.  He  waa  replaced  by  his 
eldest  son  Milan,  who  died  soon  after;  his  second  son  Michael  was 
then  elected  by  the  Serbs,  and  had  come,  as  already  said,  to  demand 
from  the  Snltan  the  investiture  of  his  dignity.  Abdul  Medjid 
gave  him  a  favourable  reception  and  sent  him  back  laden  with  pre- 
sents. 

The  Christian  populations,  oppressed  in  Syria  since  the  departure 
of  the  Emir  Beschir,  rose  in  arms ;  Europe  intervened,  and  Omaf 
Pacha,  whose  conduct  had  appeared  odious,  was  replaced :  the  Druses 
and  Marouites  received  distinct  chiefs,  and  England  and  Prussia  in- 
stalled a  Protestant  bishop  at  Jerusalem  (1641). 

Prince  Michael,  governed  by  his  mother,  alienated  himself  from 
the  Turks  and  Serbs :  twice  defeated,  be  fled  to  Semlin ;  a  Pro- 
visional Government  proclaimed  Alexander  Petrowiteh,  grandson  ot 
Czemi  Qeorges,  whose  election  was  sanctioned  by  the  Porte.    Busaia 
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protested  agsinst  that  reTolntion,  which  gave  power  to  a  party  that 
was  oppoaed  to  her. 

In  Wallacbia  the  VoiTode  Alexander  Ghika  was  deposed  (24th 
October,  1842),  and  replaced  by  Bibesco,  whose  election  was  oppoaed 
by  the  Porte.  The  new  prince  iatrodnced  nnmerons  reforms  into  the 
principality.  The  recruiting,  established  by  the  h&tti-cherif  of  Gml- 
Khane,  brooeht  about  an  insarrection  among  the  warlike  populations 
of  Albania  (1844),  who  maseacred  the  Christians  and  wera  only  snb> 
jected  by  the  exertions  of  Keechid  Pacha.  In  the  Lebanon  the 
Dmsea  snrprised  and  maseacred  the  Maronites,  who  were  forbidden 
to  take  np  arms.  France  having  lost  her  indiTidual  action  over  those 
countries,  the  European  ambassadors  demanded  jnstico.for  these 
barbarities  (1845). 

Proceeding  witii  his  projected  reforms,  the  Sultan  neit  turned  his 
attention  to  the  organization  of  public '  education  :  the  Ottoman 
University  was  declared  an  institution  of  the  State ;  the  inatmction 
was  divided  into  primary  teaching,  which  existed  in  part ;  secondary 
teaehing,  whioh  had  entirely  to  be  created,  and  superior  instruction 
(1845).  Publication  of  an  administrative  code  (toUmSli  o'  ■mouTnieh), 
which  regulated  the  dnties  and  obligations  of  functionaries  (1846). 
Institntiou  of  mixed  tribunals  of  commerce,  of  which  the  first  trial 
was  made  at  Constantinople  (April)  :  the  legations  nominated  among 
their  oompatriots  ten  prominent  merchants  who  should  fill  in  tnm 
the  office  of  judges.  The  Porte  nominated,  on  its  side,  ten  notable 
HuBenlmans. 

In  Wallacbia,  Prince  Bibesco,  in  accord  with  the  National  As- 
sembly, enfranchised  14,000  slave  families.  A  treaty  of  coatoms 
nnion  was  contracted  with  Moldavia  (1847).  Prince  Bibesco 
alienated  from  himself  the  peasa'nta  by  imposing  apon  them,  in 
&vonr  of  the  proprietors,  six  days  of  labour  annually  by  the  piece, 
and  the  whole  of  the  population  in  causing  by  a  firman  the  suspen. 
fiion  of  the  National  Assembly  (1848). 

At  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  Vienna,  therefore,  a  risii^  took 
place;  the  Prince,  after  having  compulsively  accepted  a  Coustitntiou 
(23rd  June),  fied,  and  a  Provisional  Government  was  eetablished 
(27th  June).     The  movement  propagated  itself  in  Moldavia,  and  the 


Toung  WallachiauB,  whom  the  revolutiona  of  France  and  Germany 
kad  dazzled,  aununcned  the  populations  of  the  Bukowina,  Tranc^f- 
Tania,  and  Beaaajvbia  to  form  a  State,  a  Boumanian  Fmpire.     The 


Forte  sent  a  commissioner  into  the  Principality  with  troops  c 
manded  by  Omar  Pacha.  But  at  the  same  time  (28th  Jnne),  12,000 
Busaians  penetrated  into  Moldavia :  the  Porte  protested,  and  a 
Turkish  corpa  occupied  Bialla  (2nd  August).  The  Provisional 
Guvermnent  fied.     60,000  Kussians  immediately  occupied  Wallacbia. 

On  the  lOtb  November  occurred  the  death  of  Ibrahim,  son  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  governed  for  the  last  three  years  in  place  of 
his  father,  become  very  infirm.  He  was  replaced  by  Abbas  Pacha, 
his  nephew. 

In  1849  the  Convention  of  Balta  Linian  was  passed  between  the 
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Porte  and  Bnssia;  tte  hoapodara  of  Wallachift  fttid  Moldavia  irere 
to  be  nominated  for  Beven  years  by  the  Sultan ;  the  oi^anio  regula- 
tion was  again  resumed  with  Tigour,  with  the  exception  of  certwn 
modificationa ;  25,000  to  35,000  men  of  each  of  the  two  Powers  were 
to  occnpy  for  th,o  moment  the  two  provinces ;  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  tranqnillity,  10,000  men  of  each  nation  were  to  remain  until 
the  completion  of  the  works  of  amelioration  ;  the  native  militia  was 
to  be  organized ;  a  Unssian  and  a  Tarkiah  commiseioner  were  to 
watch  over  the  progress  of  affairs  and  to  name  the  members  of  com- 
mittees of  revisioB;  the  present  arrangement  waa  made  for  seyas 
years.  Stirbey  wae  nominat^  hospodar  of  Wallaobia,  and  Ghika 
nospodar  of  Moldavia. 

On  the  1st  Angust,  1849,  died  Mehemet  Ali,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

The  Porte  refoEed  to  deliver  up  to  KuBaia  and  Aostria  the  Hnn. 
garians  and  Poles  who  had  taken  refnge  npon  its  territory,  and,  after 
a  diplomatic  strnggle,  in  which  it  was  snstained  by  England  and 
France,  it  succeeded  in  making  the  interment  of  those  refugees  in 
Asia  Minor  accepted ;  and  a  year  afterwards  it  set  them  at  liberty. 

A  decree  of  Jane,  1850,  ordained  that  "in  future,  the  personal 
tar  shall  be  collected  in  each  province  by  the  primats  (Kodja-bachu) 
of  the  four  nations  ;  they  were  to  proceed  according  to  the  estate  and 
fortune  of  each  subject  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  consign  tho 
said  impost  to  the  patriarchate  or  into  the  hands  of  the  Khakam- 
bachi,  by  whom  it  will  be  paid  into  the  Imperial  TresHury." 

The  Porte,  still  continuing  its  reforms  (1851),  seeks  te  attach  again 
closely  to  the  Empire  the  pnjvinoes  that  have  attempted  to  render 
themselves  independent.  It  strives  especially  to  resume  ite  rights  of 
Bovereignty  over  Egypt.  Abbas  Pacha  having  conceded  to  an  English 
company  the  faculty  of  establiahing  a  railway  from  the  Bile  to  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Divan  is  opposed  to  tSat  concession,  which  it  r^rds  aa 
an  usurpation  over  the  right  of  the  Sultan ;  such  a  bargain,  it  says, 
being  likely  to  bring  about  differences  between  Egypt  and  England, 
would  render  the  Porto  responsible,  or  would  authorize  England  to 
do  justice  to  herself.  Abbas  Pacha  submitted  and  obtained  the 
authorization  of  the  Saltan. 

The  tanzimal,  or  entirety  of  the  laws  iasuing  from  the  batti-chorif 
of  Qulkhane,  was  applied  Bucceasively  and  with  measure  to  the  dif- 
.  ferent  parte  of  the  Empire,  according  as  they  were  more  or  leas  apt, 
by  their  usages,  their  population,  their  aubmission,  to  receive  them. 
In  1851  Ab^  Pacha  was  summoned  to  apply  it  immediately :  that 
was  a  declaration  that  the  legislative  authority  belonged  only  to  the 
Sultan,  and  thus  to  make  Egypt  return  to  ite  immediato  obedience. 
The  Pacha  did  not  refuse  to  receive  the  taiizirnat ;  but  he  dispntod 
over  ite  details,  and  especially  upon  the  right  which  it  took  from  him 
of  pronouncing  sentences  of  death ;  he  tried  even  to  intoreet  the 
Great  Powers  in  his  cause.  But,  after  some  months  of  discussion, 
this  weak,  cruel,  debauched  prince  was  foroed  to  apply  the  tamtmat, 
even  in  the  article  which  took  from  him  the  right  of  life  and  death. 

The  year  1851  was  farther  marked  by  two  innovations ;  commia- 
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sionera  extiaordinarj  were  charged  to  TiBit  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Empire,  to  collect  the  complaints  of  the  authorities  and  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  Saltan  ;  and  an  academy  of 
sciences  and  letters  was  established  at  Constantinople. 

Finally,  that  year  witnessed  the  oonunencement  of  the  diacDssions 
relative  to  the  Holy  Places,  which  was  destined  to  bring  abont  the 
Grim«anwarof  1851. 


7.  I>ucuinont  relative  to  the  Soly  Planet. — The  Bussian  troops 
invade  the  Danabian  Principalities. 

We  have  already  set  forth  on  p,  284,  the  righte  which  Franca 
possessed  over  the  monuments  called  the  Holy  Places,  what  stm^les 
she  had  had  to  sustain  on  this  subject  with  the  Greek  Christians,  how 
she  had  been,  by  successive  usurpations,  dispossessed  of  the  greater 
portion  of  these  rights.  Since  1757  those  nsurpations  had  continued, 
particularly  since  the  French  Kovolution,  especially  since  1808, 
when,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  having  been  devastated  by 
a  fire,  the  Greeks  had  effected  repairs  therein,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  had  seized  upon  all  the  Holv  Places.  That  protection  exercised 
by  France  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  venerated  edifices  was 
the  symbol  of  her  ancient  power  in  the  Eaat  derived  from  the  CruBadea. 
All  the  Buocessiva  Oovemmente  in  France  for  the  past  sixty  years  had 
not  failed  to  claim  that  patriotic  right,  hut  an  successfully,  so  much 
had  the  Christian  Greeks  grown  powerful  since  they  became  sensible 
of  the  protectorate  of  Bussia.  In  May,  1851,  the  Government  of 
Lonis  Napoleon,  after  having  invoked  the  capitulations  of  1740, 
demanded  and  obtained  from  the  Divan  the  formation  of  a  mixed 
oommissioa  charged  to  examine  the  various  titles  and  docomenta 
which  secured  ta  the  Latins  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Places.  The 
commission  began  its  labours  on  the  15th  July.  France  claimed  :  1. 
The  monument  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  Church  of  the  same 
name,  at  Jerusalem;  2.  The  great  cupola  built  above  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  3.  The  Stone  of  Unction  (mixed  possession)  ;  4.  The  site 
of  the  tombs  of  the  French  Kings  in  Adam's  Chapel,  under  the 
CalvaiT  ;  5.  The  seven  arched  vaults  of  the  Vii^n ;  6.  The  church 
of  QetJisemane  and  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin ;  7.  The  upper  church  of 
Bethlehem,  with  the  gardens  and  cemeteries  dependent  thereon ;  8. 
The  mixed  possession  of  the  altar  of  Calvary  where  Jesus  Christ  waa 
lifted  up  on  the  Cross.  She  declared,  moreover,  that  the  latins  con- 
sented to  make  particular  concessions  to  the  other  communions,  but 
renewable  annually. 

The  Emperor  of  Bossia,  vexed  at  these  claims  on  the  part  of 
France,  strove  to  hinder  their  concession.  After  several  months  of 
discussion,  the  Commission  of  the  Holy  Places  recognized  the  rights 
of  Fiance,  but  proposed  the  status  quo,  except  the  admission  of  the 
Latins  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Vii^n,  and  the  right  of  the  Greeks 
to  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ascension.     A  firman  made  public 
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confirmed  those  deoisions.  France  accepted  that  injnry  to  her  ancient 
privileges  by  condescension  and  the  desire  of  preserving  peace;  hnt 
fresh  exigencies  on  the  part  of  Russia  revealed  themselves  and  bronght 
abont  the  famone  mission  of  Prince  MontschikofE, 

It  htts  been  seen  what  secret,  intimate,  and  constant  ties  oonnected 
t^e  Christians  snbjected  to  the  Tnrlciah  Empire  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Rnssia ;  they  were  their  future  liberators,  and  the  year  ISb'i  waa 
assigned  as  that  is  which  the  Cross,  after  fonr  centuries  of  slavery, 
should  be  replaced  over  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  Since  that  Turkey 
had  been  despoiled  in  a  few  years  of  Greece,  of  Bervia,  of  the  Banu- 
bian  provinces,  of  the  snzeraintv  of  Algiers,  and  even  in  part  of 
^gypt-  Russia  regarded  that  Empire  as  a  uck  maji  in  moribnnd 
agony,  and  whose  inheritance  must  be  secured.  The  state  of  Enrope 
seemed  favonrahle  to  snch  an  ambition,  the  commotion  prodnced  by 
the  events  of  18^  being  scarcely  appeased,  and  France,  that  secnlaj 
protectress  of  Turkey,  appearing,  on  account  of  her  revolutions, 
lacapable  of  any  movement- 
Deceived  by  these  appearances,  and  dazzled  by  the  continual  fioccess 
of  his  reign  of  twenty-sii  years,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  took  the  pre- 
text of  the  discussion  upon  the  Holy  Places  to  despatch  Prince  Ment- 
schikofF  on  a  special  embassy  to  Constantinople  to  demand,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  the  redress  of  numerous  wrongs  experi- 
enced by  Russian  pilgrims  in  the  States  of  the  Sultan,  the  exclnsive 
protection  of  all  members  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  and  tho 
settlement  of  the  question  respecting  the  Holy  Places  on  terms  which 
wonld  have  left  the  supremacy  to  the  Greeks.  The  ambassador  de- 
manded an  answer  in  five  days;  "  a  longer  delay,"  he  said,  "  would 
be  considered  as  a  want  of  delicacy  towards  his  GovemTuent,  which 
would  impose  upon  it  the  most  painful  obligations."  UentschikofE 
purposely  delivered  his  message  with  marks  of  the  greatest  contempt, 
appearing  in  fall  Divan  in  his  greatcoat  and  dirty  boots  (&th  May, 
W53). 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Porte,  assured  of  vigorous  support  from 
the  English  and  French  ambassadors,  replied  with  moderation  that  it 
was  ready  to  satisfv  the  demands  relative  to  the  subjects,  pilgrims, 
and  Buseian  Churches.  As  to  the  immunities  of  the  Greek  Church, 
it  proved,  by  its  constant  solicitude  for  its  Christian  subjects,  its  in> 
tention  of  never  doing  injury  to  those  privileges;  to  accept  the  engage* 
msnt  claimed  by  Russia  would  be  to  annnl  and  destroy  the  basis  of 
its  independence. 

On  tne  18tb  of  May,  Mentschikoff,  after  having  renewed  his 
threatening  demands,  declared  his  mission  terminated  s  "  The  refusal 
of  a  guarantee  for  the  orthodox  worship,"  he  said,  "  would  henceforth, 
impose  on  the  Imperial  Government  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  in  its 
proper  power."  Mentschikofi,  after  handing  in  the  ultimatum,  which 
was  disregarded,  took  his  departure,  accompanied  by  all  the  pergotmel 
of  the  embassy  (21st  May),  with  the  threat  that  he  had  come  in  his 
greatcoat,  bnt  would  return  in  his  uniform. 

Nicholas  was  irrituied  to  see  his  influence  in  the  East  held  in  check 
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by  Fntnce  asd  Anstria.  In  the  question  of  the  H0I7  Places  France 
bad  jtut  obtained  a  solution  favourable  to  the  pretensioiis  of  the 
C&thoho  Powers.  "  The  Porte  anthorised  the  Latins  to  build  an 
ambTy  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem."  Aft«r  Omar  Paoha's  inraaion  of 
Montenegro  it  was  the  Austrian  ambassador  who,  withoat  the  aid  ef 
Knasia,  had  procured  the  retreat  of  the  Ottoman  troops.  Nicholas 
^ected  to  see  in  those  two  deciaionH  of  the  Porte  an  attempt  to 
annnl  the  right  of  protectorate  over  the  Eastern  Christians,  conferred 
on  the  Bussian  sovereign  by  the  treaties  of  KJunardji,  Buchareet,  and 
Adrianople. 

England  hesitated  to  take  part  in  a  quarrel  in  which  she  saw  little 
but  the  qnestion  of  the  Holy  Places  and  the  pretensions  of  France ; 
bnt  on  the  9th  and  14th  of  January,  1853,  two  private  interviews 
between  Nicholas  and  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Hamilton  Seymoor, 
had  revealed  to  the  British  Minister  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Emperor's 
schemes.  Their  aim  was  nothing  less  than  to  wind  up  the  bankrnpt 
estate  of  the  '''  sick  man."  Bervia,  the  Principalities,  and  Bulgaria 
were  to  form  independent  States  under  the  protection  of  Nicholas. 
As  to  Constantinople,  if  circnmstancea  obliged  him  to  occupy  it,  he 
wonld  establish  himself  there  as  tmstee  and  not  as  proprietor. 
England,  in  her  tnm,  should  be  free  to  appropriate  territories  at  her 
convenience,  provided  she  did  not  stretch  out  her  hand  for  Constan- 
tinople. "  Now,"  he  said,  "  it  is  as  a  friend  and  a  gentleman  that  I 
rik  to  you ;  if  England  and  myself  can  come  to  an  understanding 
at  this  affair,  the  rest  matters  little  to  me,  and  I  shall  care  vei7 
little  as  to  what  the  otherg  may  think  or  do."  He  insisted  on  this 
Utter  point.  "  If  we  are  only  agreed,  I  am  completely  at  ease  about 
-  the  West  of  Europe  ;  what  the  otkert  may  think  at  the  bottom  of  their 
heart  is  of  small  importance."  These  "  others  "  were  first  Fiiuace  and 
then  Austria.  Nicholas  Sattered  himself  that  he  could  persuade  and 
carry  away  the  English ;  but  it  did  not  enter  into  his  calculations 
that  Napoleonic  Fiance  could  ever  form  an  aliiance  with  the  England 
of  Wat-erloo,  of  St.  Helena,  and  of  Hudson  Lowe.  The  imprudent 
confidence  to  Seymour  rendered  the  strange  alliance  possible.  England 
took  fright,  and  it  was  now  her  turn  to  urge  France  to  energetic 
measures.  The  invasion  of  the  Principalities  appeared  to  her  to  be 
the  first  step  towards  the  eseontion  of  tjie  schemes  of  dismemberment. 

On  theSlst  of  May  a  note  from  Count  Nesselrode,  Minister  of  the 
Gear,  declared  that  the  Bussian  armies  were  about  to  enter  the 
Danubian  Principalities  in  order  to  occupy  them  until  the  Porte  shall 
give  its  adhesion  to  the  demands  laid  down  by  Prince  MentschikoS. 
"The  ri^t  claimed  byHussia,"he  said,  "is  similar  to  that  which 
France  baa  exercised  over  the  Catholics  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for 
oentnories;  it  confers  no  right  of  perpetual  intermeddling  in  the 
interior  aSairs  of  that  Empire." 

In  presence  of  these  eventualities  of  war,  France  and  England 
despatched  their  fleets  to  Tenedos,  at  the  same  time  authorising  their 
ambassadors  to  summon  those  Scots  to  Constantinople  for  the  defence 
of  the  SuUhu. 
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On  the  3rd  of  Jiily,  1853,  the  Brnasian  troops  croBsed  the  Prath, 
and  at  once  entered  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ander  the  command  of 
General  Qortechakoff.  Nicholas  pnblished  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  annoonced  that  he  did  not  intend  to  begin  the  war,  bat  that  he 
wished  to  have  earns  security  on  which  he  could  rely  for  the  Divan's 
atrict  execution  of  the  treatiea.  The  Enghsh  and  French  fieeta  now 
approached  the  threatened  points,  and  took  up  a  position  in  BeeikB 
Bay,  without  crossing  the  Straits,  which  the  conditions  of  the  treaties 
Btill  kept  olosed  to  ships  of  war.  Bnssia,  however,  declared  in  a 
circnlar,  that  this  transaction  was  a  threat,  which  vraa  sure  to  c&nse 
new  complications. 

Anstria  proposed  that  a  conference  should  assemble  at  Vienna,  and 
delegates  m>m  the  five  Powers  met  and  took  part  in  it.  Pmssia  had 
made  advances  to  Austria.  At  this  moment  peaoe  might  have  been 
secured.  The  Czar  was  dieposed  to  make  certain  concessions,  pro- 
vided his  right  to  the  protectorate  was  recognized ;  but  Turkey  took 
the  initiative  in  war  by  summoning  Russia  to  evacnate  the  Princi- 
palities.  The  Turks  displayed  more  energy  in  this  war  on  the  Danube 
than  the  Russians  expected.  On  the  30th  November,  1853,  the 
destruution  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  by  Admiral  Nakhimof 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  localizing  the  war.  The  French  and  English 
fleets,  which  at  tiie  beginning  of  hostilities  had  entered  the  Bosphra^is, 
now  sailed  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  obliged  the  Russian  fleet  to  with- 
draw into  the  porte. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1854,  Napoleon  UI.  bad  addressed  an  au- 
tograph letter  to  Nicholas  as  a  last  attempt  at  peace.  Things, 
however,  had  now  gone  too  far,  and  the  Czar's  reply  left  no  altema- 
tive  but  to  make  war.  Meanwhile  England  had  published  Seymour's  ' 
despatohes  aboat  his  interview  with  Nicholas,  and  this  violation  of 
the  secrecy  asked  by  the  Emperor,  "  speaking  as  a  friend  and  a  gen- 
tleman," profoundly  irritated  Russia.  The  consequences  of  these 
revelations  were  very  serious,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  saw  how 
completely  Nicholas  intended  to  sacrifice  them,  and  were  stung  by  his 
contempt  for  all  that  "  the  others  "  might  think  or  do.  On  the  I2th 
of  March,  1854,  France  and  England  assured  Turkey  of  their  snpport. 
Ou  the  10th  of  April  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  of  alliance  wag 
concluded.  On  the  20th,  Austria,  which  was  making  a  threatening 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  Danube,  signed  with  Pmssia  a  treaty 
of  guarantee  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  in  case  the  Czar  attacked 
Austria  or  crossed  the  Balkans.  Nicholas  had  fonnd  means  to  unite 
the  whole  of  Europe  agaiust  him. 

The  immense  superiority  of  the  navy  of  the  allies  allowed  them  to 
attack  Rnssia  in  all  her  seas.  In  the  Black  Sea  they  bombarded  the 
military  port  of  Odessa  (22nd  April,  1854),  while  respeoting  the  town 
and  the  commercial  port.  The  Russian  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
the  Cancasus — Anapa,  RedontKale,  and  Sonkoum-Kald — had  been 
burned  by  the  Russians  themselves.  IntheBalticthealliesblockaded 
Cronstadt,  disembarked  on  the  isles  of  Aland,  took  the  fortress  of 
Bomarsund  (16th  August,  1854),  and  in  1855  bombarded  Sveaborg. 
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In  the  White  Sea  they  attacked  the  fortified  monaBterj'  of  Soloreteki. 
In  the  eea  of  Okhotsk  they  blockaded  the  Siberian  porte,  destroyed 
the  arsenal  of  Fetropavlovsk,  and  threatened  the  position  of  the 
Hnflsians  on  the  river  Amonr. 

The  !RiiSBianB,  menaced  by  the  AnBtrian  concentration  on  the 
Dannbe,  by  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  and  English  (first  at 
GallipoU  and  th6n  at  Yama),  made  a  last  eSort  to  take  Silistria,  the 
siege  of  which  (April  to  July)  had  ab«ady  coat  them  many  men. 
They  failed.  In  the  DobrDdacha,  an  expedition  directed  by  the 
ICrench  had  no  military  results,  bat  the  army  was  decimated  by  the 
cholera  and  fevers,  from  the  marshes.  The  Bnssians  decided  to 
evaonate  the  Principalities,  which  were  then  occupied  by  the  Ana- 
trians,  according  to  an  agreement  with  Europe  and  tiie  Sultan.  The 
war  on  the  Danube  -was  ended ;  the  Crimean  war  had  b^r*"^* 

It  had  bees  finally  resolved  on  in  a  cooncil  held  at  Yama  (SIsi 
July)  between  the  generals  of  the  French,  English  and  Turkish 
armies.  On  the  14t^  September  500  ships  landed  the  expeditionary 
troops  near  Enpatoria,  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  Crimea ;  on  the 
20th  the  battle  of  the  Alma  opened  them  the  way  to  Sebastopol. 
This  was  a  thunderbolt  to  Bussia,  Since  ]812  no  enemy  had  landed 
on  her  soil ;  the  Crimea,  protected  by  a  formidable  fleet,  impr^inable 
fortresses,  and  a  numerous  army,  seemed  secure  from  all  sttacks. 
Now  the  army  was  beaten,  and  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  had  re- 
treated to  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  only  served  to  obstruct  the 
channel.  Sebastopol  itself  was  so  badly  protected  and  armed — at 
least  on  the  laud  side — that  many  officers  still  think  that  a  bold  march 
of  the  allies  on  Sebastopol  would  have  made  them  masters  of  the 
town. 

When,  however,  the  first  momentary  snrprise  had  passed  the  Bus- 
■iana  set  to  work.  In  a  few  days  they  repaired  years  of  carelesaness 
or  official  peculation.  Townsfolk,  soldiers  and  sailors  labonred  at  the 
earthworks.  In  a  very  short  time,  thanks  to  this  marvellous  activity, 
the  stony  soil  of  the  ChersonestiB  was  raised  in  redoubts,  and  in  ram- 
{larts  crowned  with  fascines.  The  bastions  of  the  Centre,  of  the  JUast^ 
of  the  two  Bedans,  and  of  the  Malakof,  all  afterwards  so  celebrated, 
bristled  with  guns  taken  from  the  navy,  and  14,000  or  15,000  sailors, 
all  eager  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  the  fleet,  cams  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 
Admirals  Komilof,  Istomine,  and  Nakhimof,  who  wore  all  three  to  die 
on  the  bastion  of  the  Malakof,  directed  the  defence.  The  allies  had 
marched  on  the  port  of  Balaclava,  which  they  had  captured.  They 
then  took  up  a  position  on  the  south  of  Sebastopol,  investing  at  the 
same  time  both  the  town  and  the  Earabelnua,  and  getting  supplies  by 
the  ports  of  Kamieech  and  Balaclava.  On  the  northern  side  the  be- 
leaguered place  communicated  freely,  by  the  bridges  over  the  great 
harbour,  with  the  Bussian  field  army,  and  could  continually  receive 
reinforcements  and  supplies.     It  was  legs  a  city  besieged  by  an  army 
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tbaB  tfio  aradeB  entrenclied  opposite  each  other  and  keeping  all  their 
communications.  Many  timee  the  allies  were  interrapted  in  their 
labonre  by  the  Geld  army ;  and  they  had  to  give  battle  at  Balaclav* 
('^5th  October)  to  the  BnBsiana,  who  were  repulsed — a  battle  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  gallant  but  raeh  and  fatal  chai^  ot  the 
British  Cavalry,  when,  1^  some  mistake  in  the  delirery  of  orders^ 
nearly  two-thinis  of  the  Light  Brigade  were  nseleesly  sacrificed. 

This  battle  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Inkermanu  (5th  Novem- 
ber), when  the  Bussiana,  with  very  superior  forces,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Grand  Dukes  Ificholae  and  Michael,  ^ain 
attacked  the  British  position,  and  were  once  more  repulsed  with 
dreadful  loss.  The  British,  taken  by  surprise,  were  most  gallantly 
sappoited  by  their  French  allies.  At  the  same  time  the  garrison 
made  a  sortie  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  besiegers,  but  was 
equally  repulsed.     The  allies  lost  4,000  men,  the  Bassiaue  10,000. 

Whilst  the  alliee  dug  trenches,  bored  mines,  and  multiplied  their 
batteries,  the  Bnssiau  engineers,  directed  by  Tobleben,  strengthened 
the  town  fortidcations,  and  built  new  ones — under  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  allies,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  of  a  most  severe  winter,  estab- 
lished themselves  more  and  more  firmly,  braying  in  a  comer  of  the 
Crimea  all  the  forces  of  the  Empire  of  the  Czars.  They  suffered, 
however,  most  severely  in  their  encampments.  The  BritiEui  soldiers, 
especially,  died  by  hundreds  of  cold,  disease,  and  privation,  while  the 
olothing,  stores,  and  medicines,  which  might  have  averted  these  cala- 
mities, were,  through  the  almost  incredible  bnngling  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  commissariat  department,  lying  unpacked  at  Balaclava. 
The  just  and  violent  indignation  felt  in  England  at  this  state  <^ 
things  produced'  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  in  February, 
1855. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1854f,  a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  eon* 
eluded  between  Fnmce,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain :  (1.)  The  three 
PoT'ers  mutually  engaged  to  enter  into  no  arrangement  with  the 
Court  of  Bussia  before  having  deliberated  in  common ;  (2.)  Austria 
ei^aged  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  the  Principalities  occupied  by  her 
af^inst  any  return  of  the  Bussian  forces,  and  to  offer  no  pr^ndice  to 
the  free  movement  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  same  territory ;  (3.) 
Hostilities  having  just  broken  out  between  Anstria  and  Bnssia, 
Austria  contracted  with  the  Western  Powers  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive.  * 

The  Bossian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  were 
(15th  January,  1855)  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  the  French  and 
English  fieeta. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  having  been  made 
(26th  January)  between  the  Western  Powers  and  the  King  ot 
Sardinia,  that  prince  sent  to  the  Crimoa  an  auxiliary  force  of  15,000 
men  under  General  Marmora. 

Twenty-five  thousand  Bussians  attacked  Eupatoria  (16  th 
February),  and  were  repulsed  by  the  Turks  under  Omar  Pacha. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  the  Emperior  of    Bussia, 
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Nicholas  I.  (2nd  Uarch),  seemed  to  opeo  a  prospect  for  peace.  Alex- 
ander II,,  his  BOD,  anoceeded  him,  bnt  his  first  words  were  not  favoar- 
able  to  peace ;  "  The  object  of  our  efforts  will  be  that  towards  whioh 
Peter  I.,  the  Empress  Catherine,  Alexander,  and  our  £»tlier  of 
glorions  memory  tended."  However,  a  few  days  after,  negotiations 
were  opened  at  Vienna  between  all  the  belligerent  Powera.  The 
conferences  lasted  nntil  the  26th  of  April,  and  without  result. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1.  End  of  ihe  Crimean  War. — Treaty  of  Parit. 
Alexandik  n.,  bom  in  1819,  sncceeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
thirtr-seven,  nnder  circumstances  which  were  as  complicatied  within 
as  withont.  "  Ton  will  find  the  burden  heavy,"  said  his  &ther  on 
his  deathbed.  His  first  care  was  to  terminate  on  honourable  condi- 
tions the  war  which  was  exh&nsting  Bassia.  At  the  news  of  tho 
death  of  Nicholas  the  funds  had  risen  on  all  the  exchangee  of  Europe. 
This  peaceful  hope  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  pro- 
clamation by  which  the  new  Emperor  proposed  to  himself  "  to  ac- 
complish the  BchemeB  and  desires  of  onr  illnatrions  predecessors — 
Peter,  Catherine,  Alexander  the  well-beloved,  and  our  father  of  im- 
perishable memory."  The  new  sovereign  knew  better  than  any  one 
how  little  the  ambitious  projects  of  Peter  and  Catherine  were 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself.  A 
conference  was  again  opened  at  Vienna,  between  the  representatives 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  two  Westom  Powers.  They  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  gnarantees  to  be  exacted  from  Russia.  France  de- 
manded the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  vessels  which  the  Czar  might  keep  in  it.  "  Before  you 
limit  onr  forces,"  OvrtschakoS  and  Titof,  the  representatives  of 
Russia  might  reply,  "  at  least  take  Sebastopol." 

The  siege  continued.  Sardinia  in  her  turn  now  sent  20,000  men 
to  the  East.  Austria  had  engaged  (2nd  December,  1854)  to  defend 
the  Princi^lities  against  Russia,  and  Pmasia  to  defend  Auetria. 
Napoleon  III.  and  <^een  Victoria  exchanged  visits.  P^lisaier  had. 
succeeded  General  Canrobert  (16th  May).  In  the  night  of  the  22ud 
of  May  two  sorties  of  the  Russians  were  repulsed.  The  allies  en- 
camped with  a  strong  force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tchemaia,  an 
expedition  destroyed  the  military  establishments  of  Kertc^  and 
Tenikale,  occupied  the  8ea  of  Azot,  and  bombarded  Taganrog,  thus 
leaving  to  the  Russians  no  base  of  supplies  except  Perekop.  The 
Turks  were  in  Anapa  and  summoned  the  Circasaians  to  revolt 

P^liasier  had  announced  that  he  would  take  Sebastopol.  On  the 
Zth  June  he  took  the  Qreen  Mamelon  and  the  White  Works  by 
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KBsanlt.  On  tbe  l^tli  the  Frencli  asHrviled  the  Malakof,  and  the 
English  the  Bedan,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  a  loas  of  3,000  men. 
On  the  16th  of  Angnat  the  Italian  contiDgent  distinguished  itself  at 
the  battle  of  Traktir  on  the  Tchemaiia.  The  last  day  of  Sebastopol  had 
come ;  874  gans  thnndered  against  the  baetiona  and  the  town.  The 
BoBsians  displayed  a  stoical  braTery  and  a  reckless  intrepidity.  la 
the  last  twenty-eight  days  of  the  siege  they  lost  18,000  men  by  bom- 
bardment alone ;  a  million  and  a  half  of  ballets,  bombs,  sheila  and 
grenades  had  been  thrown  into  the  town.  The  French  had  dng  fifty 
miles  of  trenches  dnting  the  336  days  of  the  siege,  and  4,100  feet  of 


mines  before  one  baation  alone.  They  had  pnshed  their  lines  within 
100  feet  of  the  Malakof ,  under  "  a  hell  fire, '  the  noise  of  which  was 
beard  for  more  than  sixty-two  miles  ronnd.  The  Russian  bastions 
cmmbled,  bomb-proof  roofs  were  driven  in,  the  gnnners  fell  by 
hnndreds,  the  soldiere  of  the  reserve  by  tbonsanda.  Komilof,  Isto. 
mine,  and  Nakhimof  had  fallen.  The  besieged  had  no  longer  time  to 
repair  the  breaches  made  by  the  batteries,  to  change  the  useless 
pieces,  hardly  to  carry  away  the  dead.  In  one  single  day  70,000 
projectiles  were  fired  into  the  town.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
On  the  8th  September,  1855,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  allied  batteries 
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suddenly  ceased  to  fire.  The  French  threw  themselves  ort  the 
Halakoi,  and  maintained  their  position  against  all  efforts  to  dislodge 
them,  and,  in  spite  of  the  check  of  the  English  at  the  Great  Redan, 
Sebastopol  was  taken.  The  Russians  evacuated  the  city  and  the 
Earahelnaia,  burning  and  blowing  np  everything  in  their  rear,  and 
retreated  to  the  northern  side.  Meanwhile  the  navy  had  continned 
to  threaten  the  coasts ;  it  destroyed  the  fort  of  Kinbnm,  and  the 
Russians  blew  up  that  of  Otohakcd. 

Rnsaia,  however,  did  not  yet  seem  ready  to  submit.  Gortschakoff 
announced  to  the  army  assembled  at  the  north  of  the  harbonr  of 
Sebastopol  that  "he  wonld  not  voluntarily  abandon  this  country 
where  St.  Vladimir  had  received  baptism."  Alexander  too  en- 
couraged the  brave  troops  with  his  presence,  and  wept  over  the  ruins 
of  the  great  fortrees.  The  See  newspaper  ofGcially  announced  to 
Europe  "  that  the  war  was  now  becoming  serious,  and  that  Sebasto- 
pol being  destroyed,  a  stronger  fortress  would  be  built ; "  but  the 
fact  oould  no  longer  bo  disguised  that  the  country  wished  for  peace. 
This  war  had  cost  250,000  men  j  the  banks  only  paid  in  paper,  and 
the  pnblic  refused  that  of  the  Government.  England,  on  her  side, 
manifested  the  meet  warlike  disposition.  Falmerston  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  newspapers  did  not  consider  Russia  sufficiently 
hnmiliated,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  treaty  of  November,  1865,  between  France  and  Sweden,  only 
contained  a  simple  guarantee,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
offensive  alliance  proclaimed  by  the  Gazettes.  The  fall  of  Ears,  by 
consoling  the  military  vanity  of  Russia,  made  her  more  inclined  to 
treat.  Alexander  II.  declared  his  intention  of  adhering  in  principle 
to  the  "ultimatum  of  the  four  gnarautees"  presented  by  Count 
Esterhaiy,  and  a  Congress  met  at  Paris  on  the  25th  February,  1866. 
France,  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  appeared  at 
it,  and  Russia  was  represented  by  Baron  de  Briiunow  and  Alexis 
Orlof .  Peace  was  signed  on  the  30th  March  on  the  following  bases : 
— 1.  Russia  renounced  her  exclusive  right  of  protection  over  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  all  interference  with  their  internal 
affairs.  2.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  to  be  effectually 
eecnred  by  the  establishment  of  a  commission,  in  which  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  shonld  be  represented.  £ach  of  them  should  have 
the  ri^t  to  station  two  sloops  of  war  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
Russia  consented  to  a  rectification  of  frontiers  which  should  leave 
Turkey  and  the  Uonmanian  Prinoipalitiee  all  the  Danubian  delta.  3. 
The  Black  Sea  was  made  nentral  ground :  its  waters,  open  to  merchant 
ships  of  all  nations,  were  forbidden  to  men-of-war,  whether  of  the 
Powers  on  the  coasts  or  of  any  others.  No  military  or  maritime 
KTsenals  were  to  be  created  there.  Turkey  and  Russia  could  only 
maintain  ten  lightships  to  watch  the  coasts.  4.  The  hatti-ehenf  by 
which  the  Sutton  Abdul-Medjid  renewed  the  privileges  of  his  non- 
Mnssulman  subjects  was  inserted  in  the  treaty,  but  with  the  dause 
that  the  Powers  could  not  quote  this  insertion  as  authorizing  them  to 
interfere  between  the  Snltwi  and  his  subjeots. 
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Bf  the  Trea^  of  Paris  Bnseia  lost  both  the  domination  of  tho 
Black  Sea  and  iJie  protectorate  of  the  Eastern  ChriBtiane,  thus  anni- 
hilating the  fmita  of  the  policy  of  Peter  I.,  Anne,  Catherine  II.,  and 
Alexander  I.  Thns  irere  condemned  to  min  the  fleets  and  naval 
areenalB  created  by  Potemkin,  the  Dnke  de  Bichelieo,  the  Marqnia 
de  Traversay,  and  Admiral  Lazaref ;  thus  the  fortresseB  of  Sebastopol, 
Kinbum,  and  Yenikale  were  deserted.  The  treaties  of  Kaornadji, 
Bachorest,  and  Adrianople  were  deprived  of  all  the  hopes  of  conquest 
utd  dominion  to  which  they  had  given  rise.  The  imprudent  policy 
of  Nicholas  had  compromised  the  work  of  two  centuries  of  snooessful 
efforts. 

Russia  also  took  part  in  the  Convention  of  1858,  which  organised 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  in  that  of  1859,  which  allowed  them  to 
become  one  State,  namely,  Rcumania,  a  precions  relic  of  the  gr«at 
Boman  colony  founded  by  Trajan  on  the  Lower  Danube. 


2,  JHtorders  and  ItiturrecHcnis  in  the  Tributary  Provinces. 

In  June,  1858,  an  outburst  of  fanatical  fury  amongst  the  Mahom-> 
medan  population  of  Jeddab,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  &ed  Sea,  having 
cost  the  Uvea  of  a  great  number  of  Christians,  the  British  and  French 
Qovemments  lost  no  time  in  exacting  ample  reparation  for  the  out- 
rage. They  called  upon  the  Snltan  to  issue  orders  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  gnilty,  and  a  special  commission  was  sent  by  the  Turkish 
Government  with  troops  to  Jeddah  to  see  thai  the  order  was  carried 
into  full  effect. 

Frightful  atrocities  were  committed  in  Syria  in  1860,  where  a  vast 
number  of  the  Maronite  Christians  were  massacred  by  the  Druses. 
The  animosity  between  these  religionists  was  bitter  and  of  long 
standing,  nor  is  it  easy  to  detennine  with  whom  the  blame  rests  of 
giving  Uie  first  provocation  which  led  to  the  deplorable  catastrophe. 

A  revolution  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (1864)  having  brought 
about  the  abdication  of  Prince  Coaza,  the  Chambers  met,  and  their 
first  act  was  to  proclaim  as  Prince  of  Ronmania  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  the  brother  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  the  proffered  throne.  They  then  turned  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Hobenzollem-Stgmaringen,  a  cousin  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  tho 
question  of  his  election  as  Hospodar  was  Bubmitted  to  the  votes  of 
ihs  population.  The  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  people  was  that  he 
,  was  chosen  Hospodar,  and  the  election  was  afterwards  recognised  by 
the  Porte  as  well  as  l^  the  other  European  Powers. 

The  Yioeroy  of  Egypt  having  made  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1869  was 
received  at  the  different  Conrts  with  something  of  the  respect  and 
state  nsually  reserved  for  crowned  heads.  This  gave  offence  to  the 
Snltan  and  Turkish  Government,  for  in  reality  the  Viceroy  is  only  a 
satrap  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  enjoying  the  peculiar  title  of  Kbedive, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  precise  import  in  Turkey,  does  not 
invest  its  possessor  with  a  rc^al  character.      The  Sultan  was  also 
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offended  at  the  invitatioBB  issued  to  foreign  monai-che  to  be  present 
ftt  the  forthcoming  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  his  Majesty 
thooght  was  an  infringement  on  his  imperial  prerogative.  He  was 
also  alarmed  at  other  tokens  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy ;  and  in  consequence  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
Turkish  Minister  to  the  Viceroy,  which  contained  a  statement  of  the 
grievances  alleged  gainst  him,  and  which  he  answered  in  a  long 
despatch.  Ultimately,  through  diplomatic  interference,  the  matter 
was  settled  by  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy,  of  the 
conditions  insisted  on  by  the  Porfce. 

In  1871,  in  connection  with  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  a  certain  change 
in  the  spirit  of  Turkish  policy  was  observable.  In  the  semi-ofBcial 
organ,  the  Titrquie  of  Constantinople,  it  was  said  that  Turkey  had 
,  made  friends  with  her  traditional  enemy,  Bnssia,  though  she  had 
done  this  "  far  more  because  she  fears  a  conflict  in  which  she  would 
be  without  effective  allies,  than  because  she  tmsts  in  the  friendly 
intentions  of  the  Russian  Qovemment."  It  was  added,  that  the  same 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  herself  unaided  in 
Europe  had  prompted  her  to  take  up  "the  idea  of  Islamite  unity,  and 
of  the  restoration  of  the  old  Khalifate  in  Asia  and  Africa." 

The  death  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ali  Pacha,  in  the  summer  (1871), 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  ministerial  confusion.  Uahmond  Pacha 
became  Grand  Vizier,  bnt  Ahmed  Vefik  Effendi  attained  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  Sultan's  confidence. 

In  the  month  of  July,  18?2,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mahmoud  Pacha, 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  made  to  resign  office  in  t&vour  of  Midhat 
Pacha,  Governor  of  Bagdad.  Midhat  represented  Austrian  inflaence. 
But  Midhat's  sway  was  short.  It  was  said  that  he  would  not,  like 
his  predecessor,  lay  the  savings  of  the  State  treasury  at  the  Sultan's 
disposal.  Budschi  Pacha  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  in  his  place. 
The  true  key  of  Turkish  politics  this  year  seems  to  be  discoverable  in 
two  motives :  the  Sultan's  wish  to  alter  the  succession,  and  the 
influence  which  the  Russian  ambassador.  General  IgnatieS,  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  over  his  councils.  With  regard  to  the 
succession,  the  Snltan'a  eager  desire  was  to  get  his  own  eldest  son, 
ToQBsouf  Izeddin,  declared  his  heir,  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
European  system,  instead  of  Murad  Effendi,  the  eldest  son  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  who,  having  been  bom  under 
hie  father's  reign,  had,  according  to  Turkish  law,  a  prior  claim  to  a 
Gonsin  bom  before  his  father  had  ascended  the  throne.  The  poliCT 
of  Rnesia  was  to  favour  the  Sultan's  wishes  in  this  respect,  throngh 
the  ministry  of  those  Grand  Viziers  with  whom  General  Ignatieff  had 
established  an  entente  cordiale. 

In  Turkey  some  ministerial  changes  ocoorred  in  1873,  which  are 
scarcely  worth  recording.  A  dispute  with  Austria  on  the  subject  of 
the  Bosnian  Christians  threatened  at  one  time  serious  complica- 
tions, bnt  a  mntnal  understanding  was  arrived  at  by  both  parties, 
and  Europe  was  saved  a  revival  of  the  ever-impending  "Eastern 
QneatJon.' 

D  D 
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3.     Tlie  attitude  of  Biiena  towards  Turkey  in  1876-1877. 

"  Approach  aa  near  as  poeaible  to  Constantinople  and  towards  the 
Indies.  He  who  reigns  at  Constantinople  will  be  the  real  soTereign 
of  the  world,  and,  with  that  objeot  in  view,  proroke  continental  wars 
with  Tnrkey  and  with  Persia;  establish  dockyards  in  the  Black  Sea; 
get  posHession  of  the  shores  of  that  Sea  as  well  as  those  of  the  Baltic, 
those  two  tbin^  being  necessary  for  the  nitinmte  snccess  of  our  pro- 
ject ;  hasten  the  decadency  of  Persia,  penetrate  ae  far  as  the  Persian 
Gulf,  re-eatablish  the  former  trade  of  the  Levant  bj  appropriating; 
Syria,  and,  if  possible,  extend  the  power  of  Bnsaia  to  the  Indies, 
which  are  the  emporinm  of  the  world."  So  runs  the  foorteenth  in- 
jnnction  contained  in  the  so-called  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  famons 
document  described  in  the  "  Memoirs  snr  la  Chevalier  d'Eon,"  aa  a 
"  copy  of  the  plan  for  compassing  European  enpremacy,  left  by  Peter 
the  Great  for  his  saccesaora  on  the  throne  of  Baasia,  and  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Palace  of  PeterhoS,  near  St.  Pet«rsbiirg."  It 
was  Napoleon  I.,  when  on  the  point  of  embarking  on  his  Bassian 
campaign,  who  first  made  public  this  instrument,  which  has  been 
very  generally  denounced  as  a  forgery  of  bis  own,  and  whose  esistence 
has  been  positively  denied  by  the  Empei-or  Alexander.  However  this 
may  be,  it  forms,  perhaps,  no  inappropriate  introduction  to  the 
history  of  an  eventful  year  (1877)  ;  one  which  must  be  ranked,  nn- 
happily,  in  a  category  too  well  filled  of  late,  and  marked  by  the  decla- 
ration and  progress  of  a  crnel  and  destructive  war. 

No  intelligent  observer  of  events  had  failed  to  watch  with  interest 
the  attitude  of  the  Continental  Powers  towards  the  great  problem  of 
1876.  Aa  the  year  went  on,  however,  all  other  subjects  faded  into 
insignificance  compared  with  the  questions  springing  out  of  the  mo- 
mentous conflict  then  being  waged  in  the  Eaat  of  Europe.  The 
Andrassy  Note,  so  famous  in  its  time,  was  received  in  London  30th 
December,  1875 1  but  it  was  not  until  a  fortnight  later  that  a  qualified 
acceptance  of  it  was  given  in  by  the  English  Government.  The 
decision  of  the  Government  was  very  generally  approved,  for  nothing 
had  then  occurred  to  arouse  party  feelings,  and  to  range  Englishmen 
on  the  side  of  this  or  that  State  without  regard  to  English  interests. 
The  formidable  nature  of  the  question  that  was  opened  up,  and  the 
dangers  it  involved  for  all  who  were  in  any  way  interested  in  Turkey, 
were  properly  borne  in  mind.  Soon,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Andrassy  note,  though  accepted  by  the  Porte  aa  well  as  by  Eng- 
land, was  doomed  to  failure,  and  the  attention  of  Europe  was  arrested 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at  Berlin.  The  Berlin  memoiandum 
was  then  concocted,  and  the  assent  of  the  three  remaining  Great 
Powers  was  demanded  by  telegraph.  England,  however,  refused  to 
submit  to  such  dictation,  and  Qie  Uinisters  of  Bugsia  and  Germany 
found  themselves  checkmated. 

The  conduct  of  Bussia  set  at  defiance  all  rulen  of  international  law, 
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and  ihere  is  no  other  Power  in  the  world  which  would  have  refrained 
for  a  whole  year  from  openlj  reeenting  the  ootiageonB  &nd  nnblnsbtng 
aots  of  war  in  which  Russia  indulged  against  Turkish  territory, 
whilst  yet  a  Bnesian  ambassador  dwelt  and  intrigned  at  the  Golden 
Horn.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  allude  to  the  incidents 
of  the  Serrianwar,  in  which  an  attack  was  commenced  upon  Turkey 
by  one  of  its  own  vassals,  first  at  the  instigation,  and  then  with  the 
open  cO'Operatiou  of  Bossia,  followed  by  the  ntt«r  discomfiture  of  the 


Servians  and  their  more  enterprising  allies.  Tarkey,  however,  was 
forbidden  to  reap  the  natural  fmits  of  victory,  and  though  the  road 
had  been  opened  to  Belgrade  by  the  splendid  valonr  of  its  troops,  it 
was  bidden  to  halt. 


4.  Deposition  and  death  of  Abdul   Aziz. — Accession  of  Abdul 
Samid. — European  Conference  at  Constantinople. 

The  deposition  and  snicide  of  Abdul  Aziz,  the  brief  ten  days'  reign 
of  Mnrad  V.,  the  instalment  in  the  chair  of  the  Prophet  of  Abdul 
Hamid,  the  mnrderons  and  too  successful  attack  made  upon  the 
Bultan's  chief  Ministers — these  and  other  incidents  of  an  almost 
equally  painful  character  conspired  with  civil  insurrection  and  foreign 
war  to  render  the  year  one  of  peculiar  trial  to  Turkey.  The  Sublime 
Porte  mustered  large  and  not  ill-eqnipped  armies  in  Asia  as  in  Europe  ; 
and  on  the  sea  it  was  thought  that  Turkey  would  prove  more  than  a 
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m&tch  for  circalar  Bnesian  iron-clads.  A  constitatioD,  consisting  of 
oomprehensive  clansea,  the  work  of  Midhat  Pacfao,  the  late  Girand 
Yizier  (whose  sadden  diflmissal  and  exile  qnicklj  followed  upon  the 
breaking  np  of  the  Conference),  was  proclaimed  for  all  the  eabjecta 
of  the  Snltan ;  and  the  qaestion  practicallj  at  issiie  was,  whether 
Earope  shonid  wait  and  see  if  that  new  and  yaant«d  medicine  wonid 
care  the  political  ills  of  Tnrkej,  or  whether  Rnssia  should  be  allowed 
to  scout  the  promise  of  institntions  she  coald  not  heraelf  ventare  to 
grant,  and  compel  Tnrkej  to  fight  for  its  existence. 

The  scheme  of  reform  agreed  to  by  the  diplomatists  in  the  Gnro- 

E3an  Conference  at  Constantinople,  including  Ocnend  Ignatieff  and 
ord  Salisbury,  when  submitted  to  the  Sultan,  waa  rejected  on  the 
plea  that  the  new  Constitution  afforded  a  gnamntee  for  the  better 
government  of  Tnrkey,  as  it  contained  all  kinds  of  representatire 
machinery  for  the  empire,  for  the  provinces,  for  the  commnne,  all  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  reopening  of  Parliament  in  February,  1877,  Lord  Derby, 
in  defending  the  mioieterial  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet,  justified 
the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  memorandum,  on  the  ground  that,  if  it  had 
been  accepted,  England  would  have  been  bound  to  take  port  in  a  joint 
military  occnpation.  As  an  alternative,  therefore,  the  Conference 
was  proposed,  and  although  it  did  not  do  all  that  was  desired,  it  gave 
at  least  time  for  consideration,  enabling  the  Powers  to  ascertain  wh&t 
BuBsia  sought,  and  what  the  Porte  would  be  willing  to  concede. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1877,  Tnrkey,  therefore,  wbs  going 
through  a  crisis  fraught  with  momentous  consequences ;  for  on  its 
issues  depended,  pro^bly,  not  only  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
between  herself  and  Russia,  but,  it  might  be,  the  peace  of  Europe 
generally. 

In  one  way  Tnrkey  was  showing  more  than  nsnal  vitality.  Many 
remarkable  internal  changes  had  rapidly  followed  each  other.  Two 
Sultans  hod  successively  been  deposed  &om  Sovereign  power.  Two 
Cabinet  Ministers  had  been  reisoved  by  assassination.  Persecntion 
and  oppression  of  the  Christian  population  of  Bulgaria,  of  the  most 
flagrant  kind,  had  roused  Europe  to  indignant  remonstrance ;  and  in 
answer  to  demands,  a  Constitution  of  a  very  democratic  nature  had 
been  proclaimed — a  Constitution  which  was  to  remedy  all  abusea, 
and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  justice  and  eqnaliirf  for  all  the  races  and 
creeds  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  political  physicians  of  Europe  were  sitting  in  consoltation 
upon  the  evils  of  her  adminiBtra.tion — the  diseases  of  her  body  politio 
— which  threatened  it  with  dissolution  ;  but  she  proved  the  most  in- 
tractable of  patieute ;  absolutely  refusing  the  remedies  proposed  to 
her,  and  boasting  of  the  excellence  of  her  Constitution,  which,  if 
allowed  fair  play,  would  of  itself  expel  all  diseases,  and  she  promised 
to  leave  oif  those  pernicious  ways  which  had  brought  her  to  tha 
brink  of  ruin. 

The  policy  of  the  European  delegates,  the  representatives  of  the 
gis  Powers — Bnssia,  Germany,  France,  England,  Austria,  and  Italy 
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— at  the  Conference  of  187?,  had  become  one  of  conceesion  and  modi- 
fic&tioD,  nnti],  indeed,  it  'was  thought  in  eome  qnarters .  that  their 
propouals  were  finally  rednced  to  but  a  worthlesa  shadow  of  their 
original  demands ;  bat  the  Tnrkiah  MiniBters  still  hesitated  to  accept 
them.  Their  policy  continued  to  be  a  policy  of  evasion  and  procrasti- 
nation. It  was  chiefly  the  bareancratic  oligarchy,  the  paohas,  menaced 
in  their  ezclnaive  enjoyment  of  the  highest  State  offices,  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  reform. 

On  the  4th  January  the  Tnrkisb  Ministers  explained  their  objec- 
tions to  the  proposals  of  the  foreign  delegates.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
Conference,  on  15th  January,  the  European  Plenipotentiaries,  giving 
np  seven  points  ont  of  nine,  had  rednced  their  proposals  to  two  points, 
VIZ.,  an  International  Commission  nominated  by  the  Powers,  without 
executive  powers,  and  the  appointment  of  Vatie  (Oovemor- General) 
for  five  years  by  the  Saltan,  with  the  approval  of  the  Guaranteeing 
Powers. 

The  objects  of  the  Conference  bad  been  to  avert,  if  possible,  the 
calamity  of  war,  to  render  friendly  advice  to  Turkey,  and  to  induce 
her  to  give  some  adequate  guarantees  for  the  bettor  government  of 
her  Christian  population. 

Its  failure  was  attributed  to  varioas  causes  and  inflnences — Turkey's 
jealousy  of  foreign  interference— infatuation— a  knowledge  of  the  un- 

EreparednesB  of  Bussia— a  desire  to  wage  war  single-handed  against 
er  hereditary  foe ;  the  conciliatory  and  yielding  attitude  of  General 
Ignatiefi ;  the  lowered  demands  of  the  European  Powers,  and  the 
persuasion  that  of  these  Powers  Russia  alone  would  attempt  coercive 
measures,  and  even  that  might  be  viewed  as  doubtful.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  declared  it  to  be  a  fFKt  that  "  from  the  outset  the 
Turks  were  intoxicated  at  the  idea  of  a  trial  of  strength  with  Russia ;" 
and  he  adds,  "  One  of  their  most  thoughtful  statesmen  said  to  me  not 
long  ago,  '  AH  we  ask  is  to  be  left  alone  face  to  face  with  Russia.'  " 


5,     Fall  and  Banithment  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Midkat  Paeka. 

Within  some  GFteen  days  after  the  last  sitting  of  the  Conference, 
an  event  occurred  which  proved  how  little  constitutional  principles 
were  understood  or  acted  on  by  the  Sultan  or  his  advisers.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  sudden  fall  and  banishment  of  the  liberal  Grand 
Vizier  Midhat  Pacha,  who  waa  at  the  ver^  time  supposed  to  be  the 
Tilling  spirit,  as  he  was  the  master  mind,  in  the  council  and  in  tbe 
closet,  in  foreign  affairs  no  less  than  in  domestic  policy.  This  political 
catastrophe  came  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  Europe. 

General  Ignatieff's  mission,  according  to  Russian  statements,  had 
for  its  object  "  to  furnish  explanations  as  to  the  real  views  of  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petenibui^,  and  to  facilitate  a  peaceful  solution;"  and 
after  Europe  had  been  kept  in  suspense  for  some  two  months,  pending 
the  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  respective  Cabinete,  a  joint  protocol 
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on  TnrkiBh  afFaira  was  i^reed  npon  and  signed  (3iet  March)  by  the 
six  Powers. 

Tnrk^  contended  that  the  Protocol  of  the  Enropaan  Powers  was 
derogatory  to  her  dignity  and  independence— a  Tirtnsl  abrogation  of 
Article  IX.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris — and  rather  than  acknowledge  it 
as  binding  npon  her,  she  preferred  to  face  the  aJtematire  of  war. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  lofty  view  of  her  mission  as  tha 

grotector  of  the  Sclavonic  lace.  The  normal  gorenunent  of  the 
clavcnic  proyincee  of  Turkey  was  believed  to  be  one  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  varied  by  the  grosaest  spoilation  and  outrage, 
which  had  recently  cnlminated  in  the  far-famed  "  Bnlgarian  atro- 
cities," and  these  nad  roosed  the  passions  of  that  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Rnssia  which  was  identical  in  blood  and  allied 
in  sympathy  with  the  Buffering  people  of  the  adjoining  provinces ; 
while  the  preBsure  it  exercised  npon  the  counsels  of  Russia  at  this 
time  was  supposed  to  be  great,  if  not  irresistible. 

RasBia  believed  that  tha  only  remedy  for  the  oppressed  States  or 
proviDoes  was  autonomy  under  foreign  protaction,  and  bo  one  thing 
at  least  became  evident — that  when  HoBsia  and  Turkey,  tha  two 
principals  in  the  quarrel,  took  such  widely  divergent  and  even  aata- 
gonistic  views,  there  could  be  little  hope  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  be  preeerved,  and  Europe  looked  forward  with  forebonling ;  nor 
were  its  fears  unfounded,  for,  with  the  next  turn  of  the  political 
kaleidoscope,  all  the  subtleties  of  protocols  and  diplomacy  vanished, 
and  gave  place  to  the  unmistakable  langnage— short,  stem,  and  to 
the  point— of  war  proclamations  and  addresses. 


6.  Mussia  declare*  War  agaitat  the  Porte. 

Russia  had  long  been  making  preparations  behind  the  scenes.  A 
large  army  had  been  massed  in  Bessarabia,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbonrhood  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  on  April  24,  without  any 
ultimatum  to  Turkey,  beyond  the  Protocol  of  Maroh  31,  an  Imperial 
Manifesto  appeared  declaring  war  against  the  Porto.  In  this  the 
Csar,  addressing  his  "  well-beloved  subjects,"  reminded  them  that 
his  whole  reign  attested  hiB  solicitude  to  preserve  for  RnsBia  the 
blessings  of  peace.  He  told  them  that  by  pacific  negotiation  he  had 
sought,  in  concert  with  the  great  European  Powers,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  But  that  his  eSorta 
having  been  of  no  avail — the  Porte  finally  refoBing  to  defer  to  the 
will  of  Europe  as  set  forth  in  the  joint  protocol — he  was  obliged  "  to 
proceed  to  more  decisive  acts ;  "  he,  that  day,  April  12  (24),  "  ordered 
his  bi-ave  armies  to  cross  the  frontier." 

In  justification  of  this  stop,  the  Russian  Cabinet  addressed  to  its 
ambassadors  at  foreign  Covrts  a  Circular  Note,  in  which  Prince 
OortfichakoS  gave  exjiiession  to  its  views  rwarding  Turkey's  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  joint  protocol  of  March  31,  and  the  consequences 
of  that  refusal 
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The  Turkish  GoTerniiiPiit  immediately  Babmitted  to  the  European 
Powers  an  energetic  protest  against  what  ehe  termed  Bnaaia's  viola- 
tion of  international  law.  Lord  Derby  answered  Rnssia  in  an  ont- 
spoken  despatch  on  May  1,  and  expressed  to  the  RnsEian  Cabinet 
the  "  deep  regret "  of  the  British  Qovensnent  at  the  independent 
ftnd,  as  he  contended,  the  nnwarrantable  conree  that  Bnssia,  leaving 
the  European  concert,  had  suddenly  adopted.  The  other  Powers  did 
sot  reply  to  her  note. 

Tn  her  Cii'cular  Note,  Hnssia  claimed  to  be  the  representativB  of 
the  interests  of  Europe ;  but  Lord  Derby  i-eminded  her  that  by  the 
Protocol  of  March  31  Europe  wilted  tha.t  Turkey  should  be  allowed 
time  to  carry  out  her  promised  reforms — that  Turkey,  in  refusing  her 
consent  to  tiiat  Protocol,  had  nevertheless  reiterated  her  good  inten- 
tiooe,  and  that  Russia's  isolated  action  was  a  distinct  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1871. 

The  Russians  had  a  great  advantage  in  posseBBing  the  province  of 
TnoiBcaucaaia  aa  abase  of  operations,  and  a  position  of  great  strength, 
being  backed  by  the  Caocasus  and  flaziked  by  the  Caspian  and  Enxine 
Seas. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  total  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  of  the  Caucasus  was  stated  to  be  about  150,000  men,  of 
six  divisions,  commanded  by  the  Grand  Dake  Michael  Nicoljewich, 
assisted  by  divisional  commanders. 

The  Turkish  army  on  the  frontier  consisted,  it  was  said,  of  80,000 
regular  troops,  15,000  Circassians,  4,000  Kurds,  and  25,000  militia — 
thus  making  a  total  of  about  J24,000  men.  Of  these  22,000  were 
stationed  at  Erzeroum,  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Turkish  army,  28,000 
at  Kan,  and  12,000  at  Ardahan. 

On  April  24,  the  Russians  crossed  the  frontier  at  three  points,  be- 
tween Batonm  and  Bayazid,  enconntering  the  Turkish  outposts,  and 
advancing  in  three  columns  on  Batonm,  Kara,  and  Bayazid. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  salient  eventn 
were  a  battle  before  Ears  (April  29tb  and  SOtfa),  in  which  the  Rus- 
sians were  victorious,  a  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Batoum,  May  11th, 
the  capture  of  Sukhnm  KaI4,  a  Russian  military  post  near  the  Turk- 
ish frontier,  and  the  taking  of  Ardahan  by  the  Kuseians  after  a  feeble 
resistance,  with  strong  suspicions  of  corruption  and  treason  on  the 
part  of  the  governor. 

Batonm  is  the  most  important  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  4th  a  jrartion  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  Russian,  army  attacked  tn  column  a  Turkish 
force  itTOnghj  entrenched  on  the  heights  above  the  town ;  and  it  is  to 
these  two  facto — that  the  assault  was  made  in  column,  upon  a  force 
armed  with  the  breech-loader  and  posted  behind  trenches — that  mili- 
tary critics  attributed  the  disast«r.  "  The  Ottoman  troops  were  en- 
trenched in  their  usual  oSactive  manner  upon  the  slopes  and  ledges 
of  the  heights,  defending  Batoum  on  the  land  side ;  and  they  opened 
npon  the  columns  of  the  enemy  a  terrible  and  well-sustained  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  which  literally  mowed  down  the  Russians  in 
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swathes.  They  fell  by  scoree  and  hnndreda  on  the  plain  below  Hie 
Tarkish  positions,  and  during  their  attempts  to  nULke  way  against 
this  fire,  a  body  of  Turkish  horse  and  foot,  taking  advantage  of  the 
thick  forest  on  the  monntain  side,  broke  forth  npon  the  flank  of  the 
BaBsian  colnmn  and  effected  a  great  slatight«r." 

By  a  bold  d^sh  at  Snkham  Kal^,  a  Baesian  post  and  fortreBS  afc 
the  foot  of  tho  Caucasus,  and  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Blaok  Sea, 
the  Turks,  May  14th,  carried  war  into  the  enemy's  country  and  cap. 
tured  an  important  Bnssian  military  post,  which  might  serve  them  as 
a  base  of  operations,  and  enable  them  to  arm  the  hill  tribes,  and 
organize  an  insnrrection  against  Bnssia. 

As  a  set  off  to  this  surprise,  the  Bubbibiis  carried  Ardahanby  assault. 
May  17tb.  The  Turkish  ^rriBOn,  raportod  to  be  10,000  strong,  fled 
without  making  any  defence,  their  commander  having  previously  beat  a 
retreat.  One  hundred  and  twelve  guns  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
as  well  as  commissariat  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bnssians,  who 
numbered  50,000  fighting  men.  The  Turkish  commander,  Maktar 
Pacha,  appeared  to  have  defended  a  much  too  extended  frontier  for 
the  forces  at  bis  disposal,  and  his  strategy  was  severely  criticised. 
Ardahan  had  been  left  with  a  weak  garrison,  and  its  fall  broke  the 
line  of  defence.  Although  the  Bnssians  blundered,  and  divided  their 
forces  at  considerable  risk,  the  Turks,  not  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  right  time,  were  out-numbei'ed  and  out-man. 
teuvred ;  and  a  military  critic,  writing  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
described  their  podtiou  in  Asia  Minor  as  "about  as  bad  aa  it  conid 
be." 

Leaving  the  Turks  to  concentrate  their  forces  before  Erzeronm, 
and  the  Russians  to  carry  on  their  attack  on  Kars,  where  the  fighting 
was  resulting  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  campaign  on  the  Danube. 


7.  The  Campaign  on  the  Danube. 

The  Pruth  is  the  boundary  between  the  Bussian  province  of 
Bessarabia  and  the  Dannbian  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
now  forming  the  Sclav  Principality  c^  Boumania.  At  this  time  it 
was  possessed  of  self-government,  Charles  of  Hoheniollem  being  the 
reigning  prince ;  but,  like  Servia,  it,  nominally  at  least,  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  paid  the  usual  tribute  of  a  dependent 
state. 

In  crossing  the  frontier,  then  into  Boomuiia,  on  April  24th,  and 
making  it  a  base  of  operations,  Bussia  of  course  committed  an  act  of 
direct  hostility  to  Turkey,  and  a  result  that  was  to  be  expected  soon 
followed.  On  April  16th  the  Bonmanian  Chamber  adopted  a  con- 
vention, by  which  the  Bussian  troops  were  permittod  free  passage 
through  the  state,  and  friendly  assistance  was  to  be  given  them ; 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  agreeing  to  respect  the  rights  of   tha 
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BonmaniaiiB.  In  conaeqneitce  of  ihie,  official  relations  ceased  between 
the  Porte  and  her  vassal  state,  -which  soon  declared  itself  indepen- 
dent, and  took  an  aotiTelf  hostile  port  against  Turkey. 

The  Bnssian  army  on  the  Danube  consisted  of  nine  annj  corps, 
and  a  total  of  310,000  men,  55,806  horses,  and  972  gnus,  "as 
near  as  possible,"  according  to  a  military  eye-witness.  Theee  forces 
were  supplemented  by  the  Ronmanian  army  nnder  Prince  Charles, 
72,000  strong,  thongh  only  abont  17,000  of  these  were  regulars  and 
properly  eqnipped.  The  Glrand  Dnke  Nicholas,  brother  to  the 
£mperor,  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Enropean  army  of  invasion. 
The  actual  strength  of  this  army  hsa  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained ;  many  of  the  corps  were  below  their  nominal  strength,  and  it 
has  been  donbted  whether  200,000  Bnssians  were  in  Bonmania  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dannbe.'  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  was  of 
opinion  that  there  were  not  170,000  Bnasians  in  that  country  at  the 
end  of  June. 

The  Turkish  army,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  numbered 
about  247,000  men ;  bat  they  were  scattered,  mostly  in  fortified  towns, 
over  a  frontier  of  500  miles  by  a  depth  of  160  miles. 

The  rival  forces,  however,  were  separated  hj  a  river  varying  in 
width,  in  this  part  of  it,  from  760  yards  to  2,180  yards.  To  cross 
this  river,  with  all  snj^lies,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  was  now 
the  problem  that  the  Bussian  genetals  had  to  consider,  and  it  was 
one  of  enormous  difficulty.  This,  loo,  was  increased  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  is  low  and  swampy  on  the  north  side,  while  on 
the  opposite  shore  it  is  high;  thus  giving  every  advantage  to  its 
defenders,  except  in  the  pestilential  delta  of  the  Dannbe,  known  as 
the  Dobmdscha. 

Meanwhile,  Bussian  batteries  and  Tnrkish  gunboats  engaged  in  a 
duel,  mnoh  to  the  detriment  of  the  iatter.  The  first  encounter  of 
the  kind  resulted  in  the  deetmction  of  a  Tnrkish  monitor  by 
the  Bnssian  batteries  at  Bra'ila.  A  shot  from  an  8-inch  gon 
found  itfl  way  into  the  powder  magazine,  and  the  terrific  ex- 
plosion that  followed  left  nothing  visible  of  the  ship  bnt  her 
■tern,  mucen-maet,  and  a  mass  of  blackened  fragments.  Of  her  crew 
of  200  men  only  one  finally  survived  to  tell  the  tale.  A  mora  daring 
feat  was  the  blowing  np  of  another  Turkish  monitor,  the  Ifar-Matoin, 
by  means  of  torpedoes.  Choosing  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  the  attack- 
ing  expedition,  consisting  of  two  steam -lannches,  each  carrying  two 
torpedoes,  and  commanded  by  Lientenants  Dnbasofi  and  8hestakoff, 
nm  out  to  the  enemy's  flotilla,  and  then  Dnbasoff's  launch  shot  under 
the  bow  of  the  monitor.  A  torpedo  was  dropped  and  carried  against 
the  bottom  of  the  doomed  ship.  This  done  the  boat  sped  away  the 
length  of  the  wire  attached  to  the  torpedo,  which  was  Utea  fired  oS 
by  means  of  an  electric  battery.  After  the  explosion  the  ship  was 
■eon  slowly  sinking.  It  was  now  ShestakofE's  torn.  His  boat  re- 
peated the  operation.  A  still  more  terrible  explosion  followed  ;  the 
vessel  sank  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  only  her  mast^  were  seen 
above  water. 
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Floods  greater  tban  had  been  known  in  BonmanU  for  years  in- 
nndated  the  northem  bank  of  the  middle  and  lower  Danube,  and 
for  a  long  time  rendered  the  passage  of  the  river  by  an  invading 
army  impoBsible ;  bnt  at  last,  after  two  months  of  preparation  and 
delay,  the  BuBsians  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  river  by  & 
coup  de  main,  carried  out  with  consamiiiat«  ^ill  (Jnne  2lBt,  30th, 

ic.). 

The  crossing  was  made  snccessfnlly  at  four  different  points — Galatz, 
Bnula,  and  Hirsova — into  the  Dobmdecha,  and  from  Siomitxa  to 
Sistova  withont  seriona  opposition.  Abdnl  Kerim,  the  Turkish  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  the  Dannbe,  reported  that  60,000  Rnsaians  had 
cromed  the  Dannbe  up  to  the  morning  of  Jnly  Ist.  The  fnl]  tide  of 
Mnscovit«  invasion  was  now  flowing  into  Bulgaria,  and  the  Turks 
had  made  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent.  Abdnl  Kerim 
maintained  a  masterly  inactivity.  He  permitted  120,000  Bassian 
soldiers  to  pass  qnietly  over  to  the  Bulgarian  aide  of  the  Dannbe ; 
while,  with  the  indifference  of  fatalism,  be  sat  calmly  in  his  tent 
maturing  "  a  plan,"  which  he  assured  the  Snitan  "  woi^d  ensure  the 
total  defeat  of  the  enemy,  not  one  of  whom  would  ever  return  to  his 
own  country." 

On  entering  Bulgaria  with  bis  army  the  Czar  addressed  a  procla- 
mation to  its  people,  in  which  be  assured  the  Cbrietian  inhabitants  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  general,  and  the  Bulgarians  in  particular,  of 
his  solicitude  for  the  amelioration  of  their  lot.  To  the  Bulgarians 
his  army  would  seoure  the  "  sacred  rights  of  their  nationality."  "  All 
races  and  all  denominations "  would  be  equally  treated  and  order 
would  be  enforced.  To  theUussnlmans  he  said,  "  Tour  existence  and 
your  property,  the  lives  and  honour  of  your  families  will  be  sacred 
upon  us  Gbnstiaos ;  bat  regular  and  impartial  jastioe  will  overtake 
those  oriminals  who  have  remained  nnpuniafaed  despite  the  fact  tiiat 
their  names  are  well  known  te  the  Government."  The  future  of  a 
Bnssianiaed  Bulgaria  is  also  shadowed  forth.  "  As  fast  as  the  Russian 
troops  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  power  of  the  Turk 
will  be  replaced  by  regular  organization,  the  native  inhabitants  will 
be  summoned  to  take  part  therein  under  the  anpreme  direction  of 
special  authorities."  '*  Obey  the  Bussian  authorities ;  follow  ^th- 
fully.the  indications  tJiey  will  give  you;  therein  lie  your  strength 
and  your  safety." 

Other  successes  quickly  followed  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the 
Bnssian  army.  Timova  was  captured,  from  which  a  garrison  of 
Turkish  infantry  fled  in  disgraceful  confusion ;  Nicopolis  was  carried 
by  assault,  the  Balkans  were  passed  by  General  Gonrkowitb  a  flying 
column.  It  seemed  as  if  the  campaign  was  virtually  over,  and  that 
the  victerioua  army  bad  but  to  make  a  military  promenade  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  capture  of  Timova  was  the  second  notable  event  of  Uie  cam- 
paign. On  July  ?th  General  Gonrko  took  possession  of  this  town — 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Bulgarian  Kingdom — with  a  squadron  of 
the  guards  and  200  Cossacks ;  a  superior  force  of  Turkish  infantry. 
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"holding  almost  impregnable  mooutain  positions,"  retreating  before 
this  small  body  of  Boasian  cavalry.  Timova  is  forty  miles  from 
Sistora  on  the  Danube  and  thirty  from  the  entrance  to  the  Balkans. 
Being  unfortified  it  was  of  no  strategical  valne,  except  as  a  base  of 
opeiationa  for  crossing  the  Balkans.  It  now  became  the  Bnssian 
headqaarters,  and  Prince  TBaberkassi  was  daly  installed  as  the  head 
of  the  new  civil  administration  of  Bulgaria. 

A  more  important  snccess,  in  a  military  and  strategical  point  of 
view,  was  the  taking  of  Nicopol  or  Nicopolia,  a  fortified  town  on  the 
Danube,  which  was  carried  by  assaalt  on  July  I6th,  after  severe 
fighting,  by  Bossian  troops  belonging  to  the  9th  corps,  and  com- 
manded by  Qeneial  Kriidener.  Six  thoosand  Turkish  soldiers,  with 
gnns  and  munitions  of  war,  fell  to  the  victors,  who  were  superior  in 
nnmbers.  The  possession  of  Xicopol  gave  the  Rnssians  command  of 
a  considerable  stretch  cf  river,  and  seonred  their  oommoaiostiona 
between  Simnitza  and  Sistova. 

B  at  the  moat  striking  achievement  of  the  Bussians  at  this  time  was 
the  expedition  of  General  Gonrko,  who,  starting  from  Timova,  on 
July  12tfa,  led  a  fiying  detachment,  composed  of  all  arms,  acroas 
the  Balkans  (on  the  14th  instant),  by  way  of  the  Hain  Bogaz,  or 
Hainkoi  Pass,  into  Boumelia,  as  far  as  Teni-Sagra,  almost  witbont 
opposition. 

It  was  a  bold  exploit ;  but  it  was  mnch  criticised  by  military  ex- 
perts, one  of  whom  affirmed  that  had  a  General  attempted  it  in  the 
tace  of  Prench  or  German  troops,  his  reward  wonld  have  been  "  not 
a  decoration  bnt  a  uonrt  martial." 

At  the  comtnenoement  of  the  war,  the  Russian  Einny  in  Asia,  after 
driving  in  the  Turkish  oatposta,  captured  some  of  the  principal  forti- 
fied positions,  invested  Kara,  and  seemed  likely  to  reaoh  Erzeroum 
trithout  any  serious  reverse. 

But  as  time  went  on,  the  campaign  in  Armenia  suddenly  oollapsed. 
Muktar  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Commander-in-chief  in  Asia,  r^ieved 
and  revictoalled  Kars,  which  the  Russians  were  fain  to  abandon  till 
more  favonrable  times.  In  August  the  army  of  invasion  met  with  a 
series  of  defeats,  of  which  the  battle  of  Kizil.Tipe  was  an  example, 
and  at  length  tbe  Grand  Dnke  Uichael  refused  any  longer  to  cany 
oat  General  UelikoS's  strategy. 

In  Europe,  too,  tbe  Bnssian  advance  was  not  to  be  a  mere  military 
promenade.  With  the  Danube  passed,  Timova  the  centre  of  Bossian 
administration,  Nicopolia  taken,  the  second  great  barrier  to  tbe  heart 
of  Tnrkey  penetrated,  it  seemed,  at  the  time  indeed,  as  if  the  tide  of 
snocees  woald  carry  the  invaders  triumphantly  forward  to  the  goal  of 
their  hopes — Adrianople  or  Constantinople  ;  bat,  as  in  Asia,  reverses 
came  that  changed  for  a  time  the  whole  aspect  oi  the  campaign. 
Plevna  and  the  Shipka  Pass  became  names  of  ominous  import  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Czar. 

No  long  time  elapsed  before  the  Bassian  Generals  were  reminded 
of  the  danger  of  despising  an  enemy.  Tbe  easy  success  of  the 
early  campaign  ended  witb  the  capture  of    Nicopolia  by  General 
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Krudener  on  the  first  SBsaalt.  The  poBseBsioa  of  the  fortress  wfts 
valaable,  as  it  Becared  an  additional  paagage  over  the  Dannbe ;  bnt 
as  the  result  showed,  it  woald  have  been  pmdent  first  to  occupy  the 
town  of  Plevna,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Danube,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  While  the  garrison  of  Nicopolis  was  engaged  in 
a  feeble  defence,  Osman  Pscha,  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place, 
saw  the  importance  of  the  position  whioh  the  Baasians  had  over- 
looked, and,  occnpjing  Plevna  with  36  battalions  and  44  gnns,  he 
at  once  began  the  constmction  of  defences  which  afterwards  grew 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  great  fortress.  Soon  after  bis  earthworics 
were  begun,  the  Rnssions  became  aware,  too  late,  of  the  valne  of  the 
position,  and  ordere  were  issued  that  it  should  be  occupied.  Aaoord- 
ingly,  on  Jaly  2Qth,  a  brigade  of  infantry  was  sent  from  Nioopolis 
npon  this  service,  nnder  the  command  of  Qeneral  Scbildner-Sohuld- 
ner,  which,  however,  instead  of  taking  the  town,  fell  into  a  trap, 
and  was  well-nigh  cut  to  pieces.  Bnt  a  worse  defeat  was  to  follow, 
and  that  through  what  has  been  called  the  "  insensate  blnsder  "  of 
attacking  an  enemy  armed  with  breech-loaders  and  in  a  strongly- 
intrenched  position  with  snperior  forces. 

Aboat  the  same  time,  nnder  the  pressnre  of  popular  indignation, 
the  Turkish  Government  dismissed  Abdul  Kerim  and  his  treacherona 
or  incapable  patron  Biza  Pacha,  Minister  of  War.  Mehemet  Ali,  a 
renegade  of  North  German  birth,  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Eastern  army  on  the  Danube,  but  Osman  Pacha  at  Plevna,  and 
Saleiman  Pacha,  who  was  now  transferred  from  Montenegro  to 
Koumelio,  were  independent  of  any  oommander-in-chiet  The  divi- 
sion of  anthority,  which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  Government  at  Constantinople,  produced  its  natonl  result  in 
want  of  concert  and  in  failure  of  reciprocal  support ;  but  since  the 
dismissal  of  Abdul  Kerim  the  conduct  of  tlie  war  did  not  display 
any  wont  of  vigonr.  The  simple  commissariat  which  suffices  for 
Turkish  armies  was  well  provided.  There  was  no  deficiency  in  gnns, 
small  arms' or  ammnnition;  the  Turkish  engineers  showed  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  the  construction  of  earthworks,  and  the  soldiers 
retained  all  their  traditional  valour. 

In  spite  of  the  well-founded  remonstrances  of  General  Kriidener, 
the  Grand  Duke  Hichaol  and  his  staff  positively  ordered  a  renewal 
of  the  assault  on  Plevna,  which  had  now  been  provided  with  strong 
fortifications. 

The  second  battle  of  Plevna  was  fought  on  the  last  day  of  July, 
The  Turkish  forces  were  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  ?0,000.  "  They 
occupied  a  series  of  positions  in  horse-shoe  shape  in  front  of  Plevna, 
with  both  flanks  resting  on  the  river  Vid,  behind  the  town.  The 
defensive  strength  of  the  ground  they  occupied,  naturally  great,  waa 
increased  by  earthworks,  redoubts,  and  shelter  trenches  in  every 
available  spot.  The  assailing  force  consisted  of  the  9th  Russian 
Army  Corps,  under  Baron  Kriidener,  and  the  30th  Division  and  the 
thirtieth  brigade  of  the  2nd  Division,  nnder  Prinoe  Schackoeky, 
with  three  brigades  of  cavalry  and  160  gnns.     The  result  of  the 
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terrible  conflict  iras  that  the  RnsHians  were  completely  defoarted, 
vith  a  loBB  of  Bome  8,000  killed  and  as  many  woonded.  General 
Kriidener  wfu  anjoBtly  bl&med  for  this  great  diBaster  to  the  Biissi&n 
arms.  The  Busaian  CommandBr-in- Chief  ordered  the  attack,  and 
G«iiferal  Kriidener  proteBted  against  it ;  bat  when  the  command  was 
repeated,  in  the  mOBt  peremptory  terms,  he  had  no  choice  bat  to  obey. 
Soath  of  the  Balkans  the  forces  of  the  Czar  met  'with  the  same 
ill-fortune.  Suleiman  Pacha  having  defeated  General  Oonrko's 
force  at  Eski-Sagrd  (Febraary  15th),  and  driven  the  Bassians  back 
to  the  moaotains,  assailed  the  BoBsian  fortified  positions  in  the 
Shipka  Pass,  and  then  followed  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  to 
which  the  war  had  hitherto  fnmished  no  parallel.  The  Russian 
.irison  consisted  only  of  the.  Bulgarian  Legion  and  a  raiment  of 
e  dth  Division — in  all  about  3,000  men,  with  forty  cannon. 
Throngh  this  pass  was  the  road  to  Gabrova  and  Timova,  nom  which 
all  anppliee  and  reinforcements  mnst  arrive,  and  by  which  a  retreat 
-  to  Timova  mnst  be  conducted.  The  attack  began  on  Tneeday, 
Angnst  21.  Spite  of  some  reinforcemente,  on  Thursday  the  two 
Rnssian  generals,  StoletoS  and  Derotchinski,  expected  momentarily 
to  be  sarronnded.  "  It  was  six  o'clock,"  said  the  able  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Netot.  "  There  was  a  Inll  in  the  fighting,  of  which  the 
Rnssians  oonld  take  no  advantage,  since  the  reserves  were  all  engaged. 
The  grimed,  san^blistered  men  were  beaten  out  with  heat,  fatigne, 
hunger,  and  thirst.  There  had  been  no  cooking  for  three  days,  and 
there  was  no  water  within  the  Bussian  lines.  The  poor  fellows  lay 
panting  on  the  bare  rid|;(e,  reckless  that  it  was  swept  hj  the  Turkish 
rifle  fire.  Others  doggedly  fonght  on  down  among  the  rocks,  forced 
to  give  gronnd,  bnt  grimly  and  sonrly.  The  cliSs  and  valleys  sent 
back  the  triumphant  Turkish  shouts  of  '  Allah  il  Allah  ] '  The  two 
Bussian  generals  were  on  the  peak  which  the  first  position  half 
encloses.  With  their  glasses  they  anxioasly  scanned  the  glimpses  of 
the  steep  brown  road  leading  up  from  the  Jantra  valley,  through 
thiok  copses  of  Bombre  green  and  dark  rooks.  StoletoS-  cries  alond 
in  sudden  excitement,  clutches  his  brother  general  by  the  arm,  and 
points  down  the  pass.  The  head  of  a  long  black  column  was  plainly 
visible  against  the  reddish  brown  bed  of  the  road.  '  Now,  God  be 
thanked  ! '  sayB  Stoletoff,  solemnly.  Both  generals  bare  their  heads. 
The  troops  spring  to  their  feet.  Such  a  gust  of  Russian  cheers 
whirls  and  eddies  among  the  moantaia  tops  that  the  Turkish  war* 
cries  are  wholly  drowned  in  the  glad  welcome  which  the  Russian 
soldiers  send  to  the  comrades  coming  to  help  them.  It  is  a  battalion 
of  the  Bifle  Brigade— the  same  Rifle  Brigade  which  followed  General 
Gonrko  in  his  victorious  advance  and  chequered  retreat.  This 
brigade  has  marched  fifteen  kilometres  without  cooking  or  sleeping, 
and  now  is  in  action  without  so  much  as  a  breathing  halt.  Such  is 
the  stuff  of  which  thorough  good  soldiers  are  made.  Their  General, 
the  gallant  Trywitinsky,  accompanies  them,  and  pushes  on  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  position  on  that  wooded  ridge  on  the  Russian  right. 
But  Radetzky,  who  himself  brought  up  the  tiraillears,  and  so  saved 
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the  day,  marches  on  up  the  road  with  his  staS  at  hia  back,  mns  the 
triple  ganntlet  of  the  Turkish  rifle-fire,  and  joins  the  two  generals 
on  the  peak,  hard  by  the  batteries  of  the  firet  potiition.  As  senior 
and  highest  officer  present,  he  at  once  took  oommaDd,  compliment- 
ing General  Stoletoff,  whom  he  relieved,  on  the  excellence  of  his 
dispositions  and  stubtmm  defence." 

The  Tnrks  claimed  a  victory  on  the  Lom ;  bat  this  was  followed 
by  a  Russian  snccess  of  much  importance — the  capture  of  Loftcha 
(Sept.  3rd)  by  Prince  Meretinsky,  supported  by  the  young  and 
brilliant  (General  SkobelefF,  who  was  the  nero  of  tiie  day. 

The  Tnrks  made  s  desperate  defence  behind  their  redonbts,  and 
in  their  rifle  pits,  and  for  twelve  hours  the  conflict  ragod  with  great 
loss  on  each  side.  The  assault  was  sudden — a  sorprise.  It  was 
brilliantly  carried  out  and  as  gallantly  met;  bnt  nnmbera  in  the 
end  prevailed,  and  the  Bnssians  attained  their  object  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  Plevna  and  the  Shipka  Pass  were  still,  however, 
the  chief  centres  of  action  and  interest. 

Prince  Charles  of  Boum&nia  had  been  appointed  Commander  of 
the  Rpsao-Ronmanian  army,  and  just  about  a  month  after  the  second 
battle  of  pievna,  July  Slst,  and  three  days  before  the  Hussian 
capture  of  Loftcha,  Osman  Pacha,  with  25,000  men,  made  a  deter- 
mined and  well-sustained,  but  nnsaccessful,  attack  against  the 
Russian  left  centre,  which  held  a  strongly  fortified  position  aronnd 
the  villa^  of  Pelisat  and  Zgalince,  and  in  this  perfectly  useless  sortie, 
after  losing  3,000  men,  he  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  General 
ZotoS.  This  was  a  blunder  by  a  Turkish  general ;  but  the  com- 
manders on  either  side  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  sacrificing 
brave  man  to  their  own  recklessness  and  incapacity.  The  sacoessfnl 
dash  at  Loftcha  was  followed  W  a  series  of  desperate  assanlte  by 
the  Russian  and  Roumanian  forces,  on  the  fortified  positions  of 
Osman  Pacha  at  Plevna,  in  which  brute  force  was  substituted  for 
skill,  and  "a  holocaust  of  mangled  humanity  was  offered  up,"  said 
a  writer  in  the  Titnse  (though  such  criticisms  must  be  received  witii 
caution),  "  to  the  inefficient  helplessness  of  the  General  Staff  Depart- 
ments of  the  RoBsian  army."  The  conflict  began  on  September 
11th;  General  Skobeleff,  the  hero  of  Nicopohs,  captured  three 
redoubts,  but  with  heavy  loss,  and  they  were  retaken  the  next  day; 
the  Gravitsa  redoubts  only  remaining, in  possession  of  the  Russians 
and  Roumanians.  And  so  the  mntuaT  slaughter  went  on,  day  after 
day,  till  the  Russian  losses  before  Plevna  amounted  to  more  than 
12,000  men,  and  the  Roumanians  to  3,000 ;  or,  according  to  some 
estimates,  to  a  total  of  16,000  men. 

In  the  Shipka  Pass  Snleiman  Pacha  had  lost  more  than  12,000  of 
his  best  men  by  dashing  them  against  the  Russian  fortifications 
(which,  it  was  declared  by  military  critics,  might  have  been  turned), 
when,  on  September  17th,  he  renewed  his  assaults  on  Mont  St. 
Nicholas,  on^y  to  see  his  troops  hurled  bock  with  heavy  loss.  In  this 
action  General  Badetzky  lost  500  men  and  19  officers,  and  an  aide-de- 
oamp  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Keetohensky. 
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On  the  Lorn  the  battQes  of  Kamhassaukoi  and  Kazelero  pat  the ' 
Turks  in  andispated  poBsesBioit  of  the  whole  conrBe  of  that  river, 
and  the  BasBicm  line  of  defence  was  forced  back  to  the  Jantra. 

Having  received  large  reinforce menta,  and  having  not  taken 
warning  hy  repeated  experience,  the  Baaaian  Stafi  determined  once 
more  to  attack  Plevna.  The  11th  of  September,  the  Emperor'a  birth- 
day, was  fixed  as  the  date  of  their  anticipated  triumph,  and  repeated 
assaults  were  directed  E^^nst  the  formidable  defences.  On  the  left 
of  the  attack  General  Skobeleff,  a  yoang  and  brilliant  officer,  took 
three  redonbts,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  part  of  the  force  nnder 
hie  command.  On  the  right  the  large  redonbt  of  Gravitza  was  taken 
late  in  the  evening  by  snrprise,  aft«r  the  Elmperor  had  left  the  field, 
in  the  belief  that  the  assanlt  had  failed.  The  redoubts  occupied  by 
8kobele£E  were  retaken  on  the  following  day.  Gravitea  remained  in 
the  possesaion  of  the  BasBians  and  BiOnmaniana ;  bnt  the  work  was 
commanded  bv  Turkish  redonbts  in  the  rear ;  and  the  result  of  the 
great  battle  of  the  11th  was  a  conviction  that  direct  assaults  on  the 
fortified  camp  were  wholly  useleBB.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
the  Imperial  Guard  were  sammoned  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  Geneisl 
Todleben,  who  appears  previously  not  to  have  enjoyed  Court  favour, 
was  invited  to  undertt^e  the  induction  of  Plevna.  The  famous 
engineer  at  once  began  regular  approaches,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
besieging  Osraan  Pacha  in  form ;  but  the  object  of  his  works  was 
probably  to  divert  t'he  attention  of  the  garrison  while  preparations 
were  nuide  for  a  complete  luvestment.  Before  the  last  attack  on 
Plevna  the  Bussians  had  taken  Lovatz  in  the  south-east,  and  they 
only  waited  for  their  expected  reinforcements  to  cut  the  Turkish 
oommonicati  on  a. 

So  month  after  month  this,  for  the  moat  part,  indecisive  confiiot 
had  gone  on — the  Bussian  soldier,  obedient,  patient,  brave  and  stolid, 
facing  unflinchingly  the  pitiless  storm  that  poured  on  him  from 
bastion  and  redoubt,  standing  up  to  be  shot  in  pathetic  submissiou 
to  impossible  orders — the  fiery  Turk,  in  a  frenzy  of  fanaticism  and 
despair,  fighting  heroically  against  overwhelniiug  numbers — when, 
suddenly,  Europe  was  startled  by  the  news  of  a  great  and  decisive 
Knssian  victory. 

On  October  14th  and  15th  the  Tnrks  lost  at  one  blow  all  the  fruits 
of  a  long  and  brilliant  series  of  victories  in  Armenia.  On  Sunday, 
the  14th,  General  LazarofE  outflanked  the  right  of  the  Turkish  army, 
under  Muktar  Pacha,  and  the  next  day  the  Grand  Dake  Michael 
attacked  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  position  with  overwhelming  force, 
while  General  Lazaroff  assaulted  the  rear.  By  S  f.m.,  26  battalions 
with  seven  pachas  had  surrrendered,  with  36  guns.  The  Turkish 
stronghold  on  Hotrnt  Acolias  was  taken,  and  the  army  out  in  two. 
The  right  wing  was  compelled  to  lay  down  its  nmiB ;  while  Muktar 
Pacha  with  the  left  wing  retreat«d  to  Kars.  The  spoil  was  great, 
including  thousands  of  tents  and  standards,  and  immense  quantities 
of  ammunition. 

The  remnant  of  Muktar's  army,  reinforced    by  Ismail    Pacha's 
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troops  (iiii»n1j  irregalara),  took  up  a  Btrong  position  at  Eapri  Koi, 
before  Erzeronm,  from  whicli  it  was  driTen  "  in  wild  confosioii "  on 
Sunday,  November  4th  ;  the  TurkiBh  commaoder  retroating  towitrdB 
TrebizoTid. 

The  TurkiBh  defence  in  Asia  bad  tboe,  in  ite  tnm,  almost  entirely 
collapsed,  and  the  fall  of  Kara  and  Erzeronm  waa  alone  wanting  to 
complete  the  Boseian  conqnest  of  Armenia.  This  conld  now  be  only 
a  qnestion  of  time,  and  on  November  18tb  the  famous  fortress  of 
Kars  waa  taken  by  aseanlt,  bat  not,  it  waa  aospected,  without  the  aid 
of  treachery.  It  began  nnder  the  direction  of  OenentI  Melikoff,  at 
8  p.M,,  November  18th,  when  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of 
militfuy  feats  was  accomplished.  The  Turks  lost  5,000  in  killed  and 
woonded.  The  city  fortress,  300  cannon,  10,000  prisoners,  and  spoils 
of  varions  kinds  fell  to  the  13,000  Bnssians,  "  who  with  iireaistible 
conrage  climbed  the  steep  rocks,  the  ramparts  and  walls,  a^d  drove 
an  equal  number  of  desperately  fighting  Turks  in  a  headlong  flight 
over  theirditebes  and  parapets,  compelling  them  to  die  or  surrender." 

In  Europe,  the  armies  of  the  Ozarewit^  and  Suleiman  Pacha,  on 
either  side  of  the  Lorn,  had  done  little  more  than  reconnoitre  each 
other.  General  Todleben  carried  on  the  investment  of  Plsyna,  whore 
Osman  Pacha  and  his  60,000  men  still  defied  the  Mnscovite  hosts. 
In  November,  the  Roumanians  were  guarding  the  northern  aectioa 
of  the  circle  of  investment  of  probably  not  less  than  forty  milee, 
while  the  Russians  completed  it  on  the  east,  south  and  west. 

The  Russian  successes  on  the  Tid  (October  24th,  November  Ist, 
&a.)  closed  the  western  road  to  Plevna  to  all  succonr  coming  from 
that  quarter.  The  victory  of  Dolmy  Dubnik,  on  October  24th, 
was  dearly  bought  by  the  Russians,  who  lost  in  that  action  2,500 
men  and  100  officers.  Abont  7,000  Turks  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners.     At  Telis  the  Bussiaos  took  a  Turkish  entrenched 

E>sition  with  4,000  or  5,000  men,  and  by  the  capture  of  Provitz  and 
tropol  (November  23rd  and  24th)  they  forced  Uehemet  Ali  to 
retreat  from  Orkhanie  to  Eamarli,  where,  however,  the  Rassians  were 
defeated,  December  3rd. 

Indeed,  the  Turkish  defence  in  Europe  did  not  seem  likely  to  suSer 
that  collapse  which  had  overtaken  it  in  Asia.  The  important  victory 
of  Elena,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  successes,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Russians  before  Suleiman  Pacha,  who  now  threatened  Timova,  ap- 
peared to  indicate  a  more  favourable  phase  of  Turkish  resistance  to 
the  Muscovite  invaders. 

This  revival,  however,  of  Turkish  activity  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  waking  up  and  restlessness  that  so  often  immediately  precedes 
utter  exhaustion  and  dissolution  in  the  case  of  the  dying  man ;  for 
the  greatest  disaster  that  had  yet  befallen  the  Turkish  defence  in 
Europe  happened  to  it  on  December  9th,  in  the  fall  of  Plevna  and 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Osman  Pacha  and  his  army. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in  Europe  we  have  seen  that  the 
Bnssians  executed  some  daring  movements  in  contempt  of  the  enemy, 
whose  feeble  defence  only  seemed  to  give  the  invaders'  easily  won 
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BUCceBsefl  the  appearance  of  Tictoriee;  jet  they  failed  to  oecnpy  the 
ahnost  anknown  town  of  Plevna.  The  skill  of  Osman  Pacha's  engi- 
neers, and  the  oversight  of  the  BasDian  generals,  cost  the  Czar  fully 
60,000  men  in  killed  and  wonnded,  and  a  serions  delay.  For  nearly 
five  months— till  December  9th — it  defied  his  armieB,  and  upon  three 
occaeioDB,  Jnly  20th  and  Slat,  and  September  11th,  hnrled  them  back 
from  its  positions  and  redonbts  with  great  slaughter.  This  last 
asBanlt  had  been  ordered  on  September  11th,  to  celebrate  the  Em- 
peror's birthday,  and  accordingly  a  stage  was  erected,  from  which  be 
might  witness  the  trinmph  of  his  arms.  The  resnlt,  which  was  so 
disastrooB  and  so  entirely  different  from  what  was  anticipated,  has 
been  already  briefly  related. 


8.  Fall  of  Plevna  and  surrender  of  Osman  Pacha. 
At  length  it  became  apparent  to  the  Rnssian  generals  that  in 
direct  a&aanlts  they  only  threw  away  their  men  and  invited  defeat. 
Skill  and  caution  must  be  snbstitnted  for  rash  helter-skelter  bravery  ; 
escalades  and  forlorn  hopes  must  bo  exchanged  for  patient  waiting 
and  watching ;  so  the  redaction  of  the  place  by  the  snrer  method  <h 
scientific  investment  was  determined  on  by  Qeneral  Todleben,  the  able 
engineer  officer,  already  famons  for  his  defence  of  Sebastopol.  Osman 
Pacha  received  bis  last  supplies  from  Sofia  by  way  of  Orkhonie  early 
in  November,  and  by  the  middle  of  that  month  an  iron  coil  was  thrown 
round  Plevna — it  was  completely  invested.  AH  supplies  were  thus 
cat  off,  Osman  Pacha  was,  like  Bazoine  at  Metx,  entirely  shut  in  hj 
the  hostile  forces.  General  Gonrko  and  his  cavalry  blockaded  the 
Sofia  road,  and,  unless  relieved  by  a  Turkish  army  sufficiently  strong 
to  break  through  the  investing  forco,  the  fall  of  Plevna  and  surrender 
of  Osman  Pacha  and  his  men  conld  only  be  a  question  of  time.  So 
relief  came.  Pood  and  ammunition  were  well  nigh  exhansted,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  alternative  to  Osman  Pacha  bnt  uncondi. 
tionol  surrender,  or  the  hazardous,  if  not  impossible,  enterprise  of 
cutting  his  way  through  the  hostiJe  army.  A  conncil  of  war  was 
held.  Osman  stated  his  case,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  break  through  the  Bussian  lines  in  the  only  possible  place, 
aorofls  the  Yid,  north  of  the  Sofia  road ;  and,  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 9th,  he  issued  from  Plevna  with  a  force  of  32,000  men,  26,000 
infantry,  and  6,000  cavalry.  At  two  o'clock  this  army  commenced 
DroBsing  the  Tid  by  five  bridges,  the  permanent  stone  one  and  four  tem- 
porary ones.  The  temporary  bridges  were  placed  one  just  up  stream 
to  the  Bonth  of  the  stone  bridge,  the  other  three  dividing  the  distance 
between  the  stone  bridge  and  a  line  drawn  from  Opanesk  fort  straight 
to  the  river.  As  the  regiments  crossed  the  Yid  they  deployed  into 
line,  and  they  did  this  in  so  orderly  a  manner  that  the  Cossack 
videttes,  who  were  bat  SOO  yards  away,  were  not  aware  of  their 
vicinity  till  the  skirmishers  of  the  Turks  advanced  to  witliin  100 
yards  of  them.     The  Cossacks  then  retired  firing.     At  this  time  the 
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poBition  of  the  TarkiBt  forces  was  as  follows:— let,  a  line  of  skir- 
misliers ;  Snd,  a  line  of  battalions  in  line ;  3rd,  three  G^ons  in  rear  of 
right  of  line  of  infantry  j  three  ditto  centre  ditto ;  tnree  ditto  left 
ditto.  These  gnns  were  not  used  till  after  passing  the  first  Bossian 
line.  The  Turks  depended  on  one  gun  in  the  small  bastion  below 
Opanesk  redoabt,  five  on  the  sonth  slope  of  the  Opaoesk  redoubt, 
these  constitating  the  right  of  the  Turkish  attack ;  eleven  gnos  in 
two  batteries  on  the  high  ground  on  the  Plevna  side  of  the  per- 
manent bridge,  these  constituting  the  left  of  the  Turkish  attack. 
The  positions  of  the  Turkish  generals  were  sa  follows :  Commencing 
from    the  rear  of    the  army,  one    pacha  was   on  the  hi^   ground 


above  the  bridge,  with  the  eleven  guns  mentioned;  one  on  the  right, 
with  the  six  guns  on  the  slope  of  Opanesk  ;  two  in  the  plain  below 
superintending  the  crossing.  On  the  right  of  the  attacking  line  waa 
one  pacha ;  in  the  centre,  one  ;  on  the  left  were  two  and  Osman  Pacha. 
As  the  attacking  line  advanced,  carts  containing  ammunition  and 
necessary  b^^ge  crossed  the  permanent  bridge,  and  with  them 
numbers  of  carts  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Plevna,  and  containing 
their  wives,  children,  and  household  goods,  in  all  to  the  number  of 
4,000,  pressed  forward,  and  crossed  as  fast  as  possible.     These  latter 
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OBmAn  Pacha  was  powerless  to  prevent  crossing,  for  as  soon  as  his 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Plevna  they  insisted  on  following.  At 
daybreak,  a  little  before  eight,  the  fighting  began.  Tho  bridge  was 
swept  by  the  RoBsian  artillery,  killing  men,  wonaen  and  children, 
horses  and  oxen.  At  nine,  No.  2  bridge,  counting  the  bridge  below 
Opanesk  as  No.  l,wae  broken  by  the  Boamanian  battery  of  five  guns, 
situated  to  the  right  of  the  Turkish  attack.  The  Turks  ateadUy  ad- 
vanced, and  carried  the  first  Bnssian  lines.  Again  they  advanced, 
and  carried  two  batteries  of  six  gnns  each  in  the  second  line. 
For  two  hours  the  fight  raged  between  the  second  and  thbd  line  of 
Rnssians  in  favonr  of  neither  side.  At  this  critical  time  the  Turkish 
shells  ran  short;  this  enabled  the  Roamanians  to  tnm  their  left  flank, 
to  get  possession  of  Opanesk,  and  the  hard-fonght  day  was  decided 
against  the  Tnrks.  Osnian  Pacha  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  the  same 
ballet  killing  his  horse,  a  present  from  the  Saltan.  Ten  thousand 
Turks  bad  not  crossed  the  Yid  when  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
Osman  Paoba  had  no  choice  bnt  to  submit.  The  conditions  of  capi- 
tulation were  quickly  settled,  and  they  included  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  surrender  of  the  town  and  its  entrenchments,  Osman 
Pacba,  his  armv  and  its  arms,  10  pachas,  2,128  officers,  and  97  guns. 

Had  Osman  Pacha's  sortie  been  a  complete  surpriBe  to  the  Russians 
it  is  possible  that  Osman  and  a  portion  of  bis  army  might  have 
effected  their  retreat.  Turkish  deserters,  or  Russian  spies,  however, 
kept  the  besiegers  more  or  less  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  Turkish  counsels.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  the  Russians  knew  of 
the  intended  sortie.  All  their  posts  were  accordingly  strengthened, 
and  on  the  night  of  December  9th  spies  brought  word  that  Osman 
was  "  concentrating  near  the  bridge  on  the  Yid." 

"  At  last,"  says  an  eve-witnesa,  "  it  was  certain  that  the  Turks 
were  moving,  and  that  the  final  decisive  moment  had  come.  Skobe- 
leff  ordered  the  captured  positions  to  be  instantly  placed  in  a  stute 
of  defence,  in  case  the  Turks,  repulsed  and  not  jet  ready  to  surrender, 
should  attempt  to  recapture  them.  The  grey  light  of  morning  came. 
It  was  cloudy,  and  threatened  more  snow.  Suddenly  there  was  the 
booming  of  thirty  or  forty  guns,  speaking  almost  together,  followed 
instantly  by  that  steady,  crashing  roll  we  have  learned  to  know  so  welL 
The  battle  had  begun.  We  monnted  our  horses  and  rode  towards  the 
'  battle.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Yid,  on  the 
Sofia  road,  and  half  an  hour's  ride  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  conflict. 

"A  terrible  and  sublime  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
The  country  behind  Plevna  is  a  wide,  open  plain,  into  which  the 
gorge  leading  up  to  Plevna  opens  out  like  a  tannel.  The  plain  is 
bounded  on  the  Plevna  side  by  steep,  rocky  bluffs,  or  cliffs, 
along  which  flows  the  Yid.  From  these  cliffs,  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  burst  here  and  there,  in  quick,  irregular  succes- 
sion, angry  spurts  of  flame,  that  flashed  and  disappeared  and  flashed 
out  again.  It  was  the  artillery  fire  of  the  Turks  and  Russians,  which 
from  one  point  of  view  appeared  intermingled.  The  smoke,  running 
rennd  in  a  circle  towards  tho  Yid,  rose  against  the  heavy  clouds  that 
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fliishes  of  lightning.  Throagli  the  covering  of  emoke  tmnld  be  seen 
angrf  spits  of  fire,  thick  as  fire-flieB  on.  a  tropical  night.  Now  and 
then,  through  an  irregular  cnrring  stream  of  flre,  kb  had  indistinct 
glimpses  of  bodies  of  men  hnnying  to  and  fro,  horeee,  cattle,  car- 
riages running  across  the  plain,  and  above  all  the  infernal  crashing 
roll  of  the  infantry  fire,  and  the  deep  booming  of  more  Uian  a  hundred 
gang.     This  is  what  had  happned.' 

Oanian  Pacha  had  during  the  night  abandoned  all  his  positions  from 
Omvitza  to  the  Green  Hill,  and  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  bis 
army  across  the  Vid,  over  which  he  passed  on  two  bridges,  one  the 
old,  and  the  other  the  new  one  lately  constructed.  He  took  part  of 
his  artillery,  some  three  batteries,  and  a  train  of  abont  five  or  six 
hundred  carriages  drawn  by  bullocka.     He  succeeded  in  getting  his 

army,  the  artillery,  and  part  of  the  train  over  bydaybreak 

The  attack  was  a  most  brilliant  and  daring  one.  The  Turks  advanced 
as  far  as  they  could  under  cover  of  their  waggons,  while  the  Russians 
poured  in  a  terrible  fire  on  them  from,  their  Berdan  breech-loaders, 
scarcely  less  destmctive  than  the  Peabody,  and  opened  on  the  advancing 
line  with  shell  and  shrapnel.  The  Turks  then  did  a  splendid  deed  of 
bravery,  only  equalled  by  SkobeleEf's  capture  of  the  two  &mons  re- 
doubts. Probably  finding  their  cover  beginning  to  fail  them,  owing 
to  the  cattle  being  killed  or  getting  frightened  and  running  away, 
they  dashed  forward  with  a  shont  npon  the  line  of  trenches  held  by 
tiie  Sibrereky  or  Siberian  Begimeut,  swept  over  them  like  a  tornado, 
poured  into  their  battery,  teyooeted  the  artillerymen,  officers  and 
men,  who,  with  desperate  heroism,  stood  to  their  pieces  to  nearly  a 
man,  and  seised  the  whole  battery.  The  Sibrersl^  Begiment  had 
been  overthrown  and  nearly  annihilated.  The  Tnrks  had  broken  the 
first  circle  that  held  them  in.  Had  they  gone  on  tbey  would  have 
found  two  more ;  but  they  did  not  have  time  to  go  on.  The  Russians 
rallied  almost  immediately. 

General  StmkoS,  of  the  Emperor's  staff,  brought  up  the  first 
brigade  of  Grenadiers,  who,  led  by  their  general,  flang  themselves  on 
the  Tnrks  with  fury.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  man  to  nan, 
bayonet  to  bayonet,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several  minntes,  for 
the  Turks  clung  to  the  captured  guns  with  dogged  obstinacy.  They 
seem  to  have  foi^tten  in  the  fnry  of  the  battle  that  they  had  come 
out  to  escape  from  Plevna,  and  not  to  lake  and  hold  a  iMttery,  and 
they  held  on  to  the  guns  with  almost  the  same  desperation  which  the 
Rossiui  dead  around  them  had  shown  a  few  minutes  before.  Nearly 
all  the  Turks  in  the  battle  were  killed.  Those  in  the  flanking  trenches 
open  to  the  Bussiau  fire  had  of  course  very  little  shelter,  and  were 
soon  overpowered,  and  began  a  retreat  which,  under  the  mnrderons 
fire  which  came  after  them,  instantly  became  a  flight. 

"  For  four  hours  the  storm  of  lead  swept  on,  as  one  hundred  guns 
sent  forth  flame,  and  smoke,  and  iron.  During  all  this  time  we  were 
in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  one  side  or  the  other  rush  to  the 
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charge.  We  coald  hardly  yet  realize  thai  this  was  to  be  the  last  fight 
we  shoald  ever  see  ronnd  Plevna,  and  that  when  the  guns  ceased  it 
was  the  last  time  we  should  hear  them  here. 

"About  twelve  o'clock  the  firing  began  to  diminish  on  both  sides, 
aa  if  by  mutual  agreement.  Then  it  stopped  entirely.  The  rolling 
crash  of  the  infantry  and  the  deep-toned  bellowing  of  the  artillery 
was  heard  no  more.  The  smoke  lifted  and  there  was  silence — a  silence 
that  will  not  be  broken  here  for  many  a  long  year,  perhaps  never 
again,  by  the  sound  of  battle.  The  firing  had  not  ceased  more  than 
half  an  hour  when  a  white  "flag  was  seen  waving  from  the  road  lead- 
ing around  the  cliiTs  beyond  the  bridge.  Plevna  had  faUen,  and 
Osman  Pacha  was  going  to  surrender." 

Several  of  the  Bussian  armies  of  invasion  had  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  from  deficient  n  ambers  and  incompetent  generals,  bat  now, 
by  the  fall  of  Plevna,  100,000  men  were  set  at  liberty  for  offensive 
purposes.  Besides  these,  large  reinforcements  had  been  brought  into 
the  field,  and  in  the  latt«r  policy  of  the  Russian  war-direction,  talent, 
not  favouritism,  placed  officers  in  important  comma  ads.  The  Russians 
having,  in  fact,  conipletely  recovei^  from  the  critical  position  in 
which  their  own  short-comings  and  the  aaoceeses  of  the  Turks  at 
Plevna  in  Jnlv  and  September  had  placed  them,  were  now  prepared 
to  prosecute  their  onward  march. 


9.  Exliauition  of  the  Turkish  Armies. 

In  Armenia  the  regular  si^e  of  Erzeroum  had  begun  abont  the 
middle  of  December.  It  had  not  yet  shared  the  fate  of  Kara,  but 
this  was,  perhaps,  more  due  to  a  Siberian  severity  of  the  winter 
than  to  any  very  hopeful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 

In  Europe  they  were  abandoning  the  Quadrilateral,  and  withdraw- 
ing troops  from  positions  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  hold.  In  bet, 
while  the  military  power  of  Bnssia  had  been  steadily  advancing,  by 
raising  the  decimated,  corps  to  their  full  strength,  and  by  fresh  levies, 
that  of  Turkey  had  rapidly  declined  and  was  practically  exhausted. 
They  might  still  successfully  defend  strong  positions,  but  for  them  all 
offensive  movements  were  at  an  end.  The  Bussiau  losses  had  by 
Christmas-day  reached  a  total  of  80,435  men,  but  the  losses  of  the 
Turks  must  have  been  much  greater,  and  80,000  of  their  aoldiera 
were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

Under  these  oircumstanoes  the  Porte  addressed  a  Circular  Note  to 
the  European  Powers,  and  signatories  of  1871,  defining  the  situation 
and  inviting  mediation.  After  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  war  it 
said ;  "  The  Imperial  Government  is  consoions  of  having  done  nothing 
to  provoke  war ;  it  has  done  everything  to  avoid  it ;  it  has  vainly 
sought  to  discover  Russia's  motives  in  her  aggressive  campaign.  The 
Porto  has  shown  its  desire  for  improvement  by  reorganizing  its 
judicial  system,  by  devising  reforms  without  distinction  of  race  or 
religion,  accoiding  to  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  everywhere 
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and  is  disastroos  to  the  country  geoerally,  destroying  agrictdtni^I 
interests,  killing  industry,  and  raining  financial  reorganizations. 
Independently  of  these  arraogements  for  reform,  -what  reason  cwi 
there  be  for  continaing  the  war  ?  Ensaia  has  declared  she  is  not 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  conqnest.  The  militery  honour  of  both  sides 
must  be  abundantly  satisfied.  What  object  can  there  be  in  prolong' 
ing  a  contest  ruinous  to  both  countries  P  The  moment  has  arrived 
for  the  belligerent  Powers  to  accept  peace  without  affecting  their 
dignity.  Europe  might  now  usefully  interpose  her  good  offices, 
since  the  Porte  is  ready  to  come  to  terms.  The  country  is  not  at 
the  end  of  its  resources,  and  is  still  prepared  to  fight  in  its  own 
defence ;  it  is  ready,  moreover,  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  fatherland.  But  the  Porte  is  desirons  to  stop 
the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore  appeals  to  the  feelings 
of  Jnetioe  which  must  animate  the  Great  Powers,  hoping  they  will 
receive  these  overtures  &voarably." 

On  December  13th  the  second  session  of  the  Turkish  Parliament 
was  opened  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Sultan 
said : — "  I  am  happy  to  see  around  me  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  Ton  know  that  we  have  had  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  war 
declared  against  us  by  Russia,  and  which  is  still  going  on.  Ton 
know  that  our  subjects  in  the  Herzegovina,  who  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges  of  equality  and  national  protection,  have  entered  upon  a  course 
of  rebellion,  and  you  are  also  aware  of  the  unjustifiable  declaration  <rf 
war  directed  against  ns  by  the  Danubian  Principalities,  All  these 
events  have  increased  our  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  war,  but  no 
resource  has  been  spared  in  making  a  bold  trout  against  them.  I 
again  appeal  to  the  co-operation  and  patriotism  of  my  subjects  in 
order  to  protect,  with  me,  our  legitimate  rights.  .  .  .  The  war  having 
exceeded  all  ordinary  bounds,  mauy  inoffensive  inhabitants,  including 
women  and  children,  who  are  not  amenable  to  martial  law,  have  been 
the  victims  of  cruel  treatment  deserving  the  reprobation  of  humanity. 
I  hope  that  the  future  will  not  prevent  the  truth  from  being  made 
manifest.  .  .  ,  Inasmuch  as  the  Conatitution  gives  yon  the  right  of 
free  deliberation  upon  questions  of  policy,  of  government,  and  of 
local  interest,  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  give  yon  any  further  en- 
couragoment.  Our  relations  with  friendly  Powers  continue  on  an 
amicable  footing.     May  God  bless  our  efforts  !  " 

With  reference  to  the  atrocities  that  have,  more  or  less,  marked 
the  progress  of  this  cruel  and  desolating  war,  and  about  which  so 
many  charges  and  counter-charges  have  been  made,  the  whole  truth 
is  not  yet  probably  known. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  Turkish  armies  are 
accompanied  by  swarms  of  Asiatic  barbarians,  whose  main  objects  are 
plunder  and  the  gratification  of  their  fiendish  instincts  by  every  kind 
of  foul  and  cmel  deed  ;  and  so  every  description  of  horror  invariably 
follows  in  the  wake  of  Tnrkish  victories.  These  atrocities,  if  not 
perpetrated  by  the  regular  Turkish  troops,  seem  to  be  sanctioned  by 
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them,  ftnd  even  by  the  Tnrkioh  Government,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  ejstem  of  teirorism  and  revenge. 

The  Rnseiaii  army  has  its  Cossack,  wtose  propensities  Eire  pro- 
bably mnch  the  eame  as  those  of  the  Turkish  irregulars  ;  but  in  the 
BoBsian  army,  accordiag  to  Englishmen  and  men  of  other  nations 
whose  testimony  is  above  suspicion,  atrocities  are  held  in  abhorrence, 
and  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  pnt  down  with  a  strong  hand  by  the 
Btusian  offioers.  On  the  Russian  side  snch  atrocities  as  have  oc- 
onrred  were  perpetrated  chiefly,  if  not  exolaeively,  by  the  Bnlgarians.  ' 
They  have  been  degraded  by  slavery,  and  are  very  mnch  what  the 
Turks  have  mode  them,  and  the  beet  thing  aboat  them  seems  to  be 
that  while  debarred  from  all  civil  rights,  they  have  not  been  content 
with  a  mere  material  prosperity.  While  their  lives,  their  property, 
ftnd  their  honour  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  raling  caste,  they  refused 
to  sit  down  contentedly  and  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mesa  of  pottage. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.    End  of  iA«  Riuso-Tnrkish  War. — Oritu  at  Cotutantiru^le. — 
The  ArmUtice. 

At  the  beginning  of  1878  it  became  evident  that  the  Turkish 
resistance  was  failing.  On  Slst  December,  1877,  General  Gourko 
carried,  after  a  sharp  contest,  in  which  he  lost  some  700  men,  the 
fortified  position  of  Taschkesen,  in  the  valley  of  Sofia,  and  proceeded 
to  force  hia  way  to  that  place  through  the  Etropol  Balkans ;  while  in 
the  central  Balkans  also  the  Russians  were  pressing  npon  the  Tur- 
kish army.  Over  the  Etropol  Balkans  General  Gourko  made  a 
wonderful  inarch.  He  abandoned  the  main  .road,  and  took  a  moon, 
tain  path  from  Orkhanie  to  the  westward  of  EJtba  Konak,  and  thence 
to  Taschkesen.  The  road  for  the  guns  had  liteiany  to  be  made  in 
the  dark,  for  the  sappers  could  only  work  at  night,  and  the  paths 
were  so  slippery  that  steps  had  to  be  cut  with  the  aze,  as  in  ascend- 
ing a  steep  snow  mountain.  The  men,  ill-fed  and  subjected  for 
■  several  days  to  intense  cold,  were  almost  worn  out,  and  after  doing 
their  work  in  the  snow,  dropped  down  asleep  "like  logs;  "  but  still 
the  rood  was  made,  and  the  advance-guard,  after  thirty  hours  of  in- 
credible effort,  scaled  the  ridge  and  literally  slid  down  to  the  southern 
side.  The  whole  force  gradually  crossed,  and  Sofia  was  occupied  on 
January  6th.  Following  up,  meanwhile,  their  success  in  the  Trojan 
Pass,  the  BussianB,  under  General  Radetzky,  took  the  Shipka — 
though  defended  by  a  Turkish  army  of  forty-one  battalions,  ten 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  A  Turkish  bat- 
Uion  has  a  numerical  strength  of  800  men,  and  a  battery  oousiste  of 
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six  gnus.  They  fought  desperately,  it  was  said  ;  and  Uie  niunber  of 
gnns  taken  (sixty)  wss  lai^r  than  any  taken  on  either  side  in  the 
European  campaign,  except  at  Plevna,  which  fell  after  inTSBtment. 
Generals  Miraky  and  SkobelefE  had  penetrated  the  Balkans  by  the 
Trojan  Pass,  and  occnpied  Kezanlik,  so  the  Turks  were  enclosed 
between  the  two  annies.  The  Porte,  terrified  and  disorganized,  in- 
■truot«d  the  general  in  the  field  to  conclude  an  armistice.  Server 
Pacha  made  a  statement  to  the  Chamberof  Deputies,  informing  them 
'  that  every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Government  to  interest  the 
Enropean  Powers  in  the  fate  of  Turkey,  but  in  vain,  and  that  it  waa 
idle  to  entertain  any  hope  of  an  alliance.  Turkey  was  completely 
isolated,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  for  her  to  determine  alone 
how  she  could  best  bring  the  present  war  to  a  close.  The  terms  of  an 
armistice,  he  informed  the  Chamber,  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  when  it  had  been  conolnded  by  the  Bnasian  commanders 
its  nature  would  be  communicated  to  the  Chamber.  The  Russian 
reply  was  received  at  Constantinople  on  January  14th,  and  was  of  a 
conciliatory  tenor.  The  Porte  waa  desired,  however,  to  send  a  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Rnssian  head-qaarters  to  discuss  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  peace  on  which  the  armistice  was  to  be  founded.  A 
Ministerial  crisis  followed  at  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  Ministry 
resigned,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  constituted,  with  Hamid  Pacha  as 
Grand  Vizier,  and  Server  Pacha  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Meantime,  while  General  Gourko  drove  Suleiman  Paoha  over  the 
Despoto  Dagh  and  down  to  Kavola,  Adrianople  being  not  yet 
occupied,  and  long  trains  of  munitions  and  supplies  still  crossing  the 
Balkans ;  and  while  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries  were  negotiating 
with  the  Grand  Dnke  Nicholas  at  Kezanlik,  the  panic  in  Constanti- 
nople was  described  as  deplorable.  The  bulk  of  the  immense  popu- 
lation, which  is  estimated  at  all  figures  from  600,000  to  1,400,000, 
was  frightened  by  the  crowds  of  footsore,  half-frozen,  hnngry  re- 
fugees swarming  into  the  city,  and  was  most  anxious  for  peace. 
The  Softos,  however,  were  angry  with  the  Qovemment,  and 
threatened  the    Sultan  with   deposition,   while    the  temper  of    the 

gbrrieon  was  to  the  last  degree  uncertain.  The  Sultan,  a&aid  of  the 
ussians,  afraid  of  the  populace,  and  afraid  of  his  own  advisers, 
listened  with  one  ear  to  the  suggestion  of  flight  to  Bronssa,  and 
with  the  other  to  connsels  of  resistance  &  eutrance  behind  the  lines  of 
Tohataldja,  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  off  messenger  after  mes- 
eenger  to  increase  the  powers  of  his  plenipotentiaries.  Stories  of  the  . 
intention  of  the  Softas  to  fire  the  oity  were  constantly  circulated,  and 
fears  of  an  outbreak  ending  in  general  carnage  gravely  entertained. 
However,  after  weeks  of  suspense,  the  armistice  and  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  signed  at  Adrianople  on  January  31st.  The  latter  com- 
prised the  es^bliehment  of  a  Principality  of  Bulgaria;  the  payment 
of  a  war  indemnity  or  a  territorial  compensation  ;  the  independence 
of  Ronmania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  with  an  increase  of  territory 
for  each  of  the  Principalities;  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  ;  an  ulterior  understanding  between  the  Saltan 
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and  the  Czttr  on  tbe  question  of  the  Straits  ;  and  Itwtly,  the  evacoa- 
tion  o£  the  Dannbiaa  fortreeeeB  by  the  Turks. 

The  Saltan  and  tbe  Czat,  on  the  signatore  of  the  armistice,  ex- 
changed telegrams  expreaainfi;  their  matnal  satisfaction  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  teleji^ram  from  the  Czar  to  the  Saltan  was 
thna  worded  : — "  I  desire  peace  as  mnch  Ete  yoarself,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me,  and  it  is  necessary  forns,  that  it  should  be  a  solid  and 
enduring  peace."  In  St.  Petersburg  prayers  were  offered  np  in  the 
churches,  and  salvoes  of  artillery  fired,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
signature  of  the  armistice.  The  town  was  decked  with  flags,  and 
preparations  made  for  brilliant  illuminations.  In  Constantinople 
there  was  great  satisfaction  at  the  news. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  above  conditions,  a  portion  of  tbe  British 
fieet  was  at  once  ordered  to  leave  Besika  Bay  and  proceed  to  Con- 
stantinople for  tbe  protection  of  British  residents  there.  Before  this 
was  known  it  was  telegraphed  from  Constantinople  that  the  city  was 
practically  in  the  power  of  the  Itussiana,  whose  officers  were  walking 
about  Pera  and  Stombonl  without  any  escort,  whilst  some  of  them 
had,  after  being  received  by  the  Sultan,  left  to  arrange  tbe  line  of 
demarcation  between  Turkey  and  Montenegro. 

The  ifuMian  Agency,  in  a  special  supplement,  dated  midnight, 
February  9th,  said :  "  The  entry  of  the  British  fleet  into  the  Bos- 
phoms  IS  an  accomplished  fact.  Although  this  act  ia  said  to  be 
caused  hv  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  Christian  population  of 
Constantinople,  tbe  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  nevertheleBS  re- 
stores te  Bussia  her  liberty  of  action.  In  any  case,  Russia  will  regu- 
late her  attitnde  by  that  of  England." 

A  Constantinople  telegram  stated  that  on  February  I2th  Kr. 
Iiayafd  telegraphed  at  midnight  to  Lord  Derby  that,  up  to  that  hour, 
he  was  still  without  instructions  with  r^ard  to  the  fleet  An  earlier 
despatch  eaid  : — "Mr.  Layard  did  not  stop  the  British  fleet  from 
entering  the  Dardanelles,  hut  Vice-Admiral  Hornby  himself  withdrew 
to  Besika  Bay  on  receiving  notice  from  tbe  Governor  of  the  Darda- 
nelles tliat  he  was  without  instmctions,  and  could  only  allow  the  fleet 
to  pass  under  protest."  Another  telegram  stated  "  that  the  Grand 
Duke  Kicholas  has  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  Ahmed  Yefyk  Pacha 
at  tbe  non-admission  of  the  British  fleet  to  the  Boepboms," 

In  Knssia  a  counterpart  feeling  to  thatiu  England  against  Russia 
prevailed  towards  England  :  the  Ooloi  demanding  the  oocupation  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Moscow  Gazette  suggesting  that  the  Russians 
should  take  possession  of  the  Bosphoms,  if  the  British  ironclads  did  not 
immediately  return  to  Besika  Bay.  However,  after  innumerable  delays, 
tbe  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at  San  Stef  ano 
on  Sunday,  March  3rd,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  announced  the 
&ct  to  the  Czar  in  a  telegram  : — "  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  congratn- 
latingyonr  Majesty  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  US  the  happiness  of  accomplishing  tbe  holy  work  begun  by  your 
Uajestr,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs 
yonr  Majesty  has  delivered  the  Christiana  from  theMussnlman  yokeJ' 
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On  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  becoming  known  in  St 
Petersburg  the  streets  were  filled  b^  immense  and  enthnsiaetio 
orowds,  who  flooked  towsrrds  the  Imperial  Palace,  where  they  gave  re- 
peated cheers  for  the  Emperor.  He  appeared  on  the  mtlcony  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  popular  greeting,  and  the  crowd  then  sung 
the  BnBsian  National  Anthem  with  nncovered  heads. 

The  scene  at  San  Stefano  was  minntely  and  graphically  described 
by  the  Daily  lfeu!»  correspondent,  winding  np  thns  : — -"  Never  has  a 
peace  been  established  nnder  more  dramatic  and  piotnresqne  con- 
ditions, or  with  more  impressive  surroundings.  The  two  armies  face 
to  face,  the  clearing  storm,  the  waning  light  of  day,  the  msh  of  the 
wind,  and  the  near  wash  of  the  waves  mingling  with  the  chuit  of  the 
pri<>sts  and  the  responses  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea  of 
Karmora  swelling  and  falling.  The  landscape,  always  of  great  beanty, 
now  formed  a  wonderfully  appropriate  baok.gronnd  to  the  picture. 
Across  the  fretting,  chafing  watera  of  the  sea,  the  dome  and  slender 
minarets  of  St.  Sofia  came  np  sharply  against  the  sky,  the  domi- 
nant points  in  the  interesting  silhouette  of  distant  Stamhoul. 
Away  to  the  south,  the  Princes  Islands  rose  like  great  mounds,  dark 
and  masBive,  iwainst  the  distant  Asiatic  shore,  and  behind  them  we 
knew  was  hid^n  the  English  fleet.  Above  and  far  beyond,  the  white 
peak  of  Mount  Olympns  unveiled  for  a  moment  its  majestic  summit 
as  the  rays  of  the  mddy  sunset  wore  reflected  from  the  snow-covered 
flanks.  The  religions  ceremony  over,  the  Grand  Dake  took  his  stand, 
and  the  army  began  to  file  past  with  a  swinging  rapid  stride,  in 
foToihle  contrast  to  the  weary  pace  with  which  they  used  to  dra^ 
themselves  slowly  along  at  the  end  of  that  long  and  exhausting  chase, 
scarcely  at  times  able  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other.  The  night  was 
falling,  and  darkness  settled  quickly  over  the  scene.  When  we  left 
the  spot  the  Grand  Duke  was  still  sitting  immovable  on  his  horse,  and. 
the  troops  were  still  passing.  As  we  rode  down  into  the  village  we 
could  hear  the  joyfal  shouts  still  ringing  in  the  air,  and  the  measured 
tramp,  tr&mp,  going  off  in  the  darkness.    So  ends  the  war  of  1877— 

7a" 

2.  The  Berlin  Oongress.—Tke  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Diplomacy  having  brought  about  a  Congress  in  place  of  a  war. 
Lords  Beaconafield  and  Salisbury  started  for  Berlin  in  June  (1878). 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  held  on  June  13th,  at 
the  Badziwill  Palace,  the  new  official  residence  of  Prince  Bismarck 
uid  the  Foreign  Ofisce  of  Berlin.  In  the  Hall  of  Congress,  at  the 
lower  ends  of  the  table,  sate  the  Protocolists,  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  French  names  of  their  countries,  Germany  (AJlem^ne) 
being  the  first,  and  facing  the  President  in  the  bow  of  the  horseshoe 
table.  For  England  came  Lords  Beaconsfield,  Salisbury,  and  Odo 
Rnssell;  for  France,  M.  Waddington,  the  half-English  Foreign 
Uinister  of  the  French  Bepubhc,  once  a  Bngbr  boy,  a  Cambridge 
first-olasB  man,  and  a  membw-  of  the  Cambridge  eight ;  and  with  him 
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the  Connt  de  St.  Vftllier.  Germany  was  represeated  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  the  Presideitt,  Von  Bnlow,  and  Prince  Hoheulohe ;  Anatria 
by  Connt  Androssy,  Connt  Karolyi,  and  Baron  Haymerle ;  Rnseia  by 
Prince  GortAchakoff,  Connt  Schonvaloff,  and  Baron  d'Oubril ;  Italy 
by  Counts  Corti  and  Lannay  ;  and  Tnrkey  by  Caratheodori  Pacha, 
Sadonllah  Bey,  and  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha.  At  the  firstmeetinf;  nothing 
passed  bnt  formalities,  and  a  short  speech  from  Prince  Bismarck, 
described  aa  conventional,  when  he  was  elected  President.  The  affairs 
of  the  Congress  did  not  seem  to  go  smoothly  at  first.     Lord  Beacons- 
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field  demanded  the  withdrawaJ  of  the  Bnssian  forces,  bnt  declined  to 
assent  to  the  retirement  of  the  British  fleet ;  and  Connt  Schoavaloff 
objecting,  the  point  was  reserved.  Bnt  the  Bnlgarian  question  was 
the  pressing  matter,  and  was,  npon  Prince  Bismarck's  saggestion, 
taken  first.  Cnrioasly  enongb,  the  first  event  of  real  importance  to 
the  Congress  transpired  at  home  in  England,  and  came  like  the  burst- 
ing of  a  political  bombshell.  Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  ap- 
p^red  in  the  Globe  the  text  of  a  secret  Anglo-Bassian  agreement, 
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signed  on  Ma;  30th,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  by  Lord  Salisbni;  and 
Coant  SchoavaloS.  Under  this  agreement,  the  Powera  agreed  that 
Bulgaria  sboold  be  divided  into  two  ProvinceB,  of  which  the  Northern 
one  shonld  be  independent,  and  the  Soathem  one  governed  like  an 
JEnf^liBh  colony,  the  Governor  being  appointed  for  five  or  tan  Tears 
with  the  coneent  of  Europe.  Sonthem  Bulgaria  was  not  to  reach  the 
.Mge&n.,  Turkish  troops  not  to  enter  Bulgaria  in  time  of  peace,  but 
only  on  war  or  insurrection  being  threatened.  The  superior  officers 
of  the  militia  in  Southern  Bulgaria  to  be  named  by  the  Sultan. 
Europe  to  settle  the  organization  of  the  Qreek  and  other  Christian 
provincee.  The  Buisian  Government  not  to  he  paid  its  indeninity  in 
land.  Bayazid  to  be  restored  to  the  Turks,  but  Batoiim  and  Kara 
mightbecome  Russian,  the  British  Government  holding  that,  although 
this  extension  of  Bossia  was  a  danger  to  Tnrkev,  "the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  Ottoman  Empire  from  this  danger,  which  henceforth  will 
rest  largely  {d'une  meeure  gpeeiale)  upon  England,  can  be  effected 
without  exposing  Europe  to  the  calamities  of  a  fresh  war."  The 
British  Government  engaged,  subject  to  these  points,  ten  in  number, 
"  not  to  dispute  the  articles  of  the  preliminary  Treaty  of  San  Stefano." 
Fresh  modifications  might  be  proposed  in  Congress,  by  common  con- 
sent, but  failing  them,  "  the  present  Memorandum  is  a  mutual  engage- 
ment in  Congress  for  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Knssia  and  Great  Britain." 

The  Berlin  Congress  advanced  towards  peace  :  chiefly,  it  might  be 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  correspondents,  because  Brince  Bismarck 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  peace  should  be.  He  informed  the 
Turkish  Commissioner,  it  was  said,  that  he  wanted  peace  and  did  not 
care  for  the  Turkish  map.  The  formation  of  a  Turkish  Bulgaria 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Balkans,  with  an  elected  Prince  and  army  of 
its  own,  was  the  outcome  of  the  Bulgarian  question.  That  State 
was  to  be  the  owner  of  all  the  fortresses,  inolnding  Varna  and  Sofia. 
The  Balkans  themselves  were  resigned  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  to 
build  in  them  as  many  forta  and  keep  in  them  as  many  troops  as  he 
pleased.  The  region  south  of  the  Balkans,  again,  stretching  from  a 
point  below  Bourgas  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  ^rasu,  but  not  touching 
the  .^gean,  was  to  form  an  autonomous  province,  to  be  called 
"  Eastern  Ronmelia,"  to  be  governed  by  a  Hospodar,  appointed  for 
five  or  ten  years,  who  would  be  nominated  by  the  Sultan  and  the 
Powers;  and  it  was  rumoured  he  would  be  an  Anglo-Indian  officer. 
He  would  be  aided  by  a  local  elective  Parliament,  and  supported  by 
a  local  militia,  whose  higher  officers  must,  however,  he  approved  I7- 
tbe  Sultan. 

The  dismemberment  of  Turkey  went  on  apace.  At  the  eighth 
flitting  of  the  Congress,  at  the  instance  of  the  English  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, it  was  decided  to  entrust  Austria  with  the  task  of  occupying 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  in  the  interests  of  European  peace. 
The  duration  of  the  Austrian  occupation  was  not  determined,  and 
full  liberty  was  left  to  Austria  in  regard  to  the  oi^nization  of  the 
provinces.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Lord  Salisbury  declared 
that  England  was  penetrated  by  the  justness  of  the  observations  of 
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the  AnBtrian  Plenipotentiary.  The  acqnieacence  of  Italy  waa  nnwil- 
lingly  given  by  Cotint  Corti,  and  Turkey  at  firet  refused,  claiming  to 
be  boand  only  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  After  commonioation 
with  the  Forte,  however,  Caratheodori  Pacha  annoanced  that  she 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  oocnpation,  and  would  arrange  the 
details  with  Austria.  Servia  received  her  independence,  with  a  terri- 
torial extension  to  Nish,  and  the  Bessarafaian  question  was  settled  by 
the  retroeession  to  Bnssia  of  the  territory  up  to  the  Eilia  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  Bonmania  reoeiviug  the  Dobrndscha  instead.  The 
Montenegrin  question  was  settled  according  to  the  Austrian  pro- 
gramine,  the  little  State  receiving  the  town  and  harbour  of  Antivari, 
and  a  considerable  inorease  of  territory  on  the  north  and  north-east, 
but  only  about  half  tfae  qaantity  allotted  to  her  in  the  San  Stefano 
preliminaries. 

On  June  Ith  the  English  GovemmeDt  had  signed  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  w«ll.  as  their  secret  agreement  with 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  By  this  treaty  the  Queen  of  England  engaged 
for  all  future  time  to  defend  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  "  by  force  of  arms,"  in  consideration  of  a  promise  by  the 
Sultan  to  introduce  lUl  necessary  reforms  as  agreed  on  with  his  ally, 
and  of  the  assignment  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and 
administered  W  Great  Britain,  its  reversion  to  Turkey  being  provided 
if  Itussia  should  give  np  Batonm,  Ardahan,  and  Kars.  About  the 
cession  of  Batonm  very  strong  langaage  had  been  used  in  England; 
and  if  pledged  to  anything,  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  were 
supposed  to  be  pledged  to  resist  that.  But  they  had  agreed  with 
Bnsoa  not  to  resist  it,  and  did  not,  and  only  made  a  casus  belli,  as 
far  as  the  authorities  could  be  best  interpreted,  of  the  question  of 
Ronmania.  Batonm  waa  to  be  made  into  a  free  harbour,  belonging 
to  Russia,  but  not  fortified.  -  England  practically  abandoned  the 
canse  of  Greece  altogether.  Lord  Beaconsfield  steadily  resisted  her 
chiims,  and  M.  Waddington  s^  Count  Corti,  who  fought  for  her, 
were  only  able  to  induce  the  Congress  to  advise  the  Porte  to  grant 
her  the  territory  south  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  Salambna  to 
the  Penens. 

The  form  of  solution  was  preeentod  as  the  joint  proposition  of 
France  and  Italy.  It  proposed  to  extend  tbefrontiersof  the  Hellenio 
Kingdom  to  a  line,  drawn  across  from  a  point  opposite  Corfu  to  a 
corresponding  point  on  the  j^lgean  Sea,  nearly  paraJlel  to  the  present 
boundary,  the  annexed  territory  to  include  both  Janina  and  Larissa. 
The  resolution  waa  as  follows : — "  The  Congress  invites  the  Sublime 
Porto  to  oome  to  an  understanding  with  the  Government  of  the 
Hellenic  Kinedom  for  the  rectification  of  the  frontiers.  It  is  of 
opinion  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  Valley  of  Salambria, 
otherwise  called  Penens,  on  the  JG^ean,  to  the  month  of  the  Ealamas, 
otherwise  called  the  Thyamis,  on  the  west  coast.  In  the  event  of 
difficulties  arising  in  the  negotiations  for  this  purpose  the  Powers  are 
ready  to  render  their  good  offices  as  mediators  between  the  two  States." 

In  consideration  of  the  "  commercial  character  "  given  to  Batoum 
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Ehigland  consented  to  restore  the  ttatut  qtta  ante  bellvm  for  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  delivery  of  the  Isle  of  Cypme  to  the  admin istration  of  the 
Empress  of  India  soon  took  place.  Admiral  Lord  John  Hay,  who 
had  bronght  hia  squadron  to  the  Port  of  Lamaca,  then  arrived  at 
IfiGosia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  with  hia  staff  to  the 
Governor's  residence.  There  in  presence  of  Samin  Pacha  and  the 
officials  and  notables  of  the  island,  he  stated  the  circnm stances  nnder 
which  the  Qovernment  of  Cypras  had  been  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  Qneen  of  Q-reat  Britain. 

Meanwhile  on  Satnrdav,  July  13th,  the  Congrees  ended,  having 
Ifuted  jost  one  month,  and  "  changed  the  foce  of  Europe  "  as  it  has 
been  so  often  changed  before.  It  included  the  largest  nnmber  of 
diplomatiats  who  ever  signed  a  treaty,  and  the  treaty  is  said  to  have 
been  the  longest  ever  written.  All  were  present  in  fnll  uniform,  aa 
at  the  opening  sitting,  and  formally  affixed  their  several  signatures  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  bears  traces  of  the  determination  of  Prinoe 
Bismarck's  resolve  not  to  allow  the  interests  of  Austria  to  be  jeopar- 
dized in  the  Sonth-East  of  Europe.  Throngbont  Count  Andrassy'a 
term  of  office  Prince  Bismarck  and  he  have  worked  together  with 
complete  cordiality,  and  their  union  has  been  remarkably  Huccessfnl. 
During  former  Enropean  wars,  as  the  Count  explained  to  the  Diet, 
the  question  asked  was,  "  What  province  should  Austria  lose  P  "  tmt 
during  the  late  conflict  in  the  East  the  problem  from  the  first 
was, "  What  would  be  Austria's  gain  ?  " 

Austria  "  ocoupies  and  administers  "  Bosnia  and  tfovt-Bazaar,  and 
ber  position  in  view  of  any  future  complications  is  doubly  strong. 
She  can  strangle  Fanslavism  in  its  cradle,  and  her  present  complete 
understanding  with  Turkey  makes  her  military  position  especially 
&vourabIe  for  future  operatjons.  Not  a  shot  can  be  fired  or  a  sword 
drawn  South  of  the  Balkans  without  leave  from  Austria,  and  in  this 
matter  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Yienna  represents  not  only 
itself,  but  Berlin. 

The  ambition  and  enei^es  of  Austria  are  directed  to  the  South 
and  the  East;  and  in  this  policy  of  expansion  she  more  or  less 
represents  all  Germans.  They  are  an  enterprising  and  poshing  race, 
and  would  never  have  been  easily  reconciled  to  a  Bussian  conquest 
that  would  have  barred  their  way  to  the  .^gean  Sea.  Thus  the 
East«m  policy  of  the  two  Empires  is  to  keep  available  for  fntore 
operations  the  territorynow  Turkish. 

Austria  remained  resolutely  nentral  while  Russia  conquered 
Turkey,  and  the  price  she  obtained — probably  stipulated  beforehand — 
was  Bosnia.  But  Russia  also  obtainedheradvantages,  and  thebai^ain 
has  been  fulfilled.  A  new  ledger  is  now  opened,  and  Germany  and 
Austria  have,  it  is  clear,  a  joint  account.  The  Czar  and  the  Em- 
peror William  are  as  cordial  as  ever,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that 
Kusaia  will  risk  a  new  war  so  soon  after  the  costly  experience  of  the 
last.     When,  however,  the  Eastern  Question  arises  again,  the  natural 
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alliance  between  two  Oermaiiio  States,  imiting  nearlv  eighty  millions 
of  people  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  will  prove  the  chief  factor  in  the 
eolation  of  the  problem.  Anstnan  troope  will  be  nearer  to  Conataji' 
tinople  than  the  soldierB  of  &aj  other  Oreat  Power,  and,  representing 
Berlin  as  well  as  Yienua,  they  will  be  a  heavy  weight  thrown  into 
the  Bcale. 

Ab  to  Bnssia  herself,  she  enjoyed  in  the  last  war — partly,  no  doubt, 
through  arrangement,  and  pi^tly  through  acoidents — the  neutrality 
of  Austria,  of  England,  and  of  France — the  three  Powera  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  oppose  her  advance  in  the  East.  It  is  not 
likely  that  she  can  secure  such  advant^es  again.  Austria,  backed 
by  Germany,  has  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  play  a  leading  part 
iH'Sny  new  drama,  and  it  is  open  to  England  to  strengthen  such  ao 
allisace  1^  lending  to  it  her  moral,  financial  and  naval  support.  In 
the  East  the  interests  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  England  are  alike. 
They  are  based  on  the  resolution  shared  by  all  three  that  Turkish 
weakness  shall  not  be  Russia's  opportonity,  and  that  until  time  shows 
some  better  solution  as  desirable  and  practicable  all  three  are  ready 
to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

3.   War  in  Egypt,  1882. 

The  intervention  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  Egyptian  affaire- 
exercising  his  right  as  suzerain — having  resulted  in  a  crisiB  marked 
by  a  sangninary  outbreak  and  massacre  of  Europeans  (on  June  llth, 
1SS2)  at  Alexandria,  it  may  probably  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
Imperial  guarantees  given  by  the  Porte  for  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  Egypt. 

Mohammed  Ehnsmf  was  the  first  governing  facha  after  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  in  1801. 

In  March  1803  the  British  evacuated  Alexandria,  and  about  six 
weeks  after,  the  Amaoot  (or  Albanian)  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Khnsrof  revolted,  and  laid  siege  to  his  palace.  On  the  following 
day  Mohammad  Bkhnsmf  made  good  his  escape,  and  fled  to  Damietta. 
This  revolt  marks  the  commencement  of  the  rise  of  Mehemet  Ali  to 
power  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  breach  between  the  Albanians  and  Turks, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  expnlsion  of  the  latter. 

Mehemet  Ali  Pachai— a  man  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  Sgypt  for  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years — was  bom  in  1768-69  at  Gaval^  a  small 
sea-port  town  of  Albania.  In  the  year  1806  Mehemet  Ali  was 
appointed  by  Sultan  Selim  Vali  of  Egypt.  It  was  little  more 
than  Ka  empty  title  then,  for  the  Mamelnke  chiefs  were  paramount 
all  over  the  country.  But  in  a  few  years  their  power  was  broken  by 
this  clever,  nnscmpnlous  governor,  and  in  1811  all  the  Beys  who 
remained  were  treacherously  murdered  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  The 
history  of  real  Egyptian  prioress  in  the  present  centory  dates  from 
the  destruction  of  the  l^amelnkes,  jnst  as  the  history  of  Torkish 
proffress  dates  from  the  destruction  of  the  JaniBsaries. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  now  undisputed  master  of  Egypt.     But  the  events 
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of  the  war  irith  tbe  Porte,  as  already  narrated  in  Book  it.,  wera, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  his  life.  In  1831  Mehemet  felt 
niniGelf  strong  enongh  to  declare  war  against  the  SullAn.  B7  thtt 
Boccesses  of  Bis  son,  Ibrahim  Bey,  ^^inst  the  Turks,  which  were 
wound  np  by  his  defeat  of  Besheed  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  aboat 
60,000  men,  his  own  army  being  less  than  h^  that  strength,  in  the 
battle  of  Konniyeh,  on  the  plains  of  Anatolia,  that  defeat  proved 
ntterlj  disaatrons  to  the  Porte.  In  the  confusion  of  the  fight  the 
Grand  Vizier  was  made  prisoner,  his  army  routed,  and  Gonslantinople 
was  within  six  marches  of  the  Tictor  without  an  army  to  oppose  his 
passage.  The  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  imminent  danger  by 
Bea  and  land,  was  intrasted  to  the  keeping  of  it«  hereditary  enemy,  a» 
the  last  resource  of  the  Suttan  Uahmoud,  and  a  Russian  fleet  and 
army  were  sent  thither.  N^otiat^ons  were  in  consequence  opened, 
and  on  the  lith  May,  1833,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Mehemet 
Ali  and  the  Porte,  by  which  the  whole  of  Syria  and  the  districit  of 
Adaneh  were  ceded  to  the  former,  on  condition  of  his  paying  tribnte. 
With  this  terminated  the  war,  bnt  not  the  animosity  of  Uie  Sultan. 

Driven  into  a  comer  by  the  armed  intervention  of  the  European 
powers,  the  Vali  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  then  reigning  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  who  in  return 
made  the  Yiceroyalty  hereditary  in  his  family,  subject  to  an  ftnTmi^l 
tribnte  of  £376,000.  This  concession  was  embodied  in  the  famous 
Hatti-ShSriS  of  the  13tb  of  February,  1841,  the  strict  performance  of 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  European  Powers.  The  Sultan  has  bad 
no  "  teiritorial  rights,"  therefore,  in  Egypt  since  that  date,  when  the 
Porte,  with  the  assent  and  sanction  of  the  Powers,  made  the  Vico- 
royatty  of  Egypt  the  exclusive  and  hereditary  apanage  of  the  &mily 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  The  title,  however,  still  remained  "  Vali  " — the 
designation  which  was  employed  in  addressing  the  governors  of 
Damascus,  Macedonia,  or  any  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the 
Empire. 

After  the  peace  of  1841  Meheinet  Ali  gave  up  all  great  pcJitacal 
projects,  and  solely  occnpied  himself  in  improvements,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  Egypt.  He  continued  to  prosecute  his  commercial 
speculations,  and  manufacturing,  educational,  aud  other  schemes. 
The  barrage  of  the  Nile,  still  uncompleted,  was  oonunenoed  by  his 
direction,  and  in  1847  he  visited  Constantinople,  where  he  received 
tho  rank  of  Vizier,  In  the  year  1848,  however,  sTmptoms  of  imbecility 
appeared,  and,  aftera  short  space,  Ibrahim  was  declared  his  snocesaor, 
hut  died  after  a  brief  reign  of  five  months. 

Mehemet  Ali  survived  Ibrahim,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1849.  His  successors.  Ibrahim,  Abbas,  Said,  and,  indeed,  Ismail  for 
the  first  three  years  of  his  rule,  enjoyed  only  the  same  dependent  rank 
(Vali)  and  restricted  fonotions. 

The  entire  constitution  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  is  the  work 
of  Mehemet  Ali.  With  a  few  exceptions,  he  destroyed  all  former 
nstwes,  and  introduced  a  system  partly  dwived  nom  Earopean 
moctelB. 
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Ibrftbim  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  AbbaB,  bod  of  Toobooh. 
This  miserable  voluptnary,  and  withal  bigoted  though  ignorant 
Unslim,  utterly  nuglected  the  affairs  of  Government,  and  solely  con- 
snlted  his  own  gratification.  Daring  his  reign  all  the  great  works 
l>^^n  by  Mehemet  Ali  were  suspended.  It  was  a  time  of  deliberate 
retrogression,  and  hie  sndden  death  in  Jnly,  1S54-,  was  welcomed  by 
all  true  Egyptians  as  the  removal  of  the  conntry's  curse.  Hie  snc- 
cessor.  Said  Pacha,  the  fourth  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  endeavoured  to 
pursue  his  great  father's  policy,  and  to  carry  out  hia  aims.  He  had 
not,  however,  the  strength  of  character,  or  the  health  needed  to  meet 
the  serions  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  he  will  chiefly  be  remembered 
for  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  more  grindins  Government  monopo- 
lies, and  for  the  concession  of  the  Sues  Canal.  It  was  reserved  for 
his  nephew,  Ismail,  to  attain  a]]  and  mor^  than  all  that  Mehemet  Ali 
had  designed  for  his  country. 

The  reign  of  Ismail  promised  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
Egypt.  A  man  of  undoubted  ability,  possessed  of  unnanal  energy  in 
administration,  fully  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  Western  civil- 
ization, fired  with  the  ambition  proper  to  a  grandson  of  Mehemet 
Ali, — that  Khedive  was  a  ruler  such  as  Egypt  had  scarcely  seen  since 
the  Arab  conquest.  Hia  first  step  was  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  irksome  control  of  the  Porte.  At  great  cost  he  obtained  an 
Imperial  firman  in  I86G,  removing  almost  all  the  old  treaty  restric- 
tions, granting  him  the  title  of  Khedive  (pron.  Khedeev),  and  settling 
the  BucceBsion  on  the  eldest  son ;  and  in  1872  another  firman  made 
him  virtually  an  independent  Sovereign.  In  1866  the  Treasury  at 
Stamboul  was  very  diy,  so  in  consideration  of  Ismail  consenting  to 
raise  the  tribute  from  i3r6,000,  at  which  Abdul  Medjid  had  fixed  it, 
to  £720,000,  an  Imperial  firman  was  issned  on  the  Slat  of  May  in  that 
year,  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  "  Kidiv-el-MazK,"  or  "  Lord  of 
Egypt";  while  the  succession  (which  in  1841  had  been  placed  under 
the  same  mlea  and  regnlations  as  the  succession  to  the  Ottoman 
throne)  was  made  to  descend  direct  from  father  to  son.  Two  things 
were  gtjll  wanting  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the  Khedive'sjn dependence  ■ 
— the  right  of  contracting  loans  without  previously  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Porte,  and  the  power  to  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  Ismail,  it  is  true  (and  even  Said  to  a  very  limited  extent) 
had  before  this  borrowed  on  the  Continental  Bourses;  but  a  lai^ 
percentage  of  the  loans  thus  obtained  had  to  be  paid  to  the  Sultan  for 
the  permission  to  contract  them.  The  firman  of  June  8th,  1873,  re- 
lieved the  Khedive  of  this  dependence  on  his  Imperial  broker,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  him  the  right  to  "conclude  Commercial  and 
Custom  Conventions  "  with  foreign  Powers.  But  the  right  of  entering 
into  "  treaties,"  properly  so  called,  was  still  withheld,  and  is  to  this 
d^  no  part  of  the  prerogntive  of  Khedive  Tewfik,  The  Turkish  word 
"  Khidiv  "  implies  an  independent  "  prince  "  or  "  king."  Ab  early  as 
the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali  there  was  a  Court  of  Judicature  in  the 
citadel  of  Cairo,  curiously  enough  entitled  the  "  Deewan-el-Khidiwee," 
over  which  the  Pacha  himself,  when  in  Cairo,  used  to  preside. 
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In  1879  Ismail  was  forced  to  abdicate  under  presBure  of  the  Britisli 
and  French  GovemmentH. 

Mohemet  Tewfit,  bom  November  19th,  1852,  the  son  of  Ismail  I., 
Bncceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  Aa^st  8th, 
1879.  Married  Jannaiy  10th,  1873,  to  Princoes  Emineh,  danghtar  of 
El  Hamy  Pacha.  The  oSapring  of  the  anion  are  two  sons,  Abbas, 
bom  Jnly  14th,  1874,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  bom  in  1S76. 

The  present  SoTereign  of  Egypt  is  the  sixth  raler  of  the  dynasty 
of  Mehemet  AH,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in  1806,  who  made 
himself,  in  1811,  absolute  master  of  the  conntry  by  force  of  arma 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  firmans  qnoted  above,  that 
any  scheme  of  deposing  Khedive  Tewfik,  in  which  the  Grrand  Turk 
himself  was  not  an  accomplice,  wonld  strike  a  direct  blow  at  the 
Porte's  pretensions,  for  it  claims  (by  the  firman  of  1879)  the  sole 
right  of  "  relieving  him  of  his  functions  " ;  while  the  exclusion  of  the 
entire  &mily  of  Mehemet  Ali  from  the  throne  (which  Arabi  has 
threatened  the  palace  with  m.ore  than  once)  wonld  be  tantamount  to 
a  revocation  of  the  famous  Hatti-Sheriff  of  1841,  the  performance  of 
which  France,  England,  Russia,  and  Austria  have  guaranteed.  The 
Turkish  Khedives  of  Egypt,  from  Mehemet  Ali  to  Ismail,  have 
reigned  on  an  average  thirteen  years ;  one  of  their  number  only — 
Abbas,  the  son  of  Toosoon  Pacha,  and  grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali — 
having  been  cut  off  by  a  violent  death.  He  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  and 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  slaves  after  a  reign  of  five  years. 
According  to  Arabi,  the  deposition  of  Tewfik  wonld  be  an  economy 
to  the  State  of  £300,000  a  year.  But  the  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine  is  not  always  accurate  in  his  figures;  and  aapposing  his 
arithmetic  to  be  right,  it  would  prove  that  the  present  is,  aft«r  all, 
a  very  cheap  Khedive,  for  Mehemet  Ali  we  know  got  through  three 
millions  sterling  every  year.  In  fact,  the  only  fault  that  can  really 
be  brought  home  to  Tewfik  is  that  he  is  a  Tnrk.  But  this  is  almost  a 
crime  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Egyptian  people.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Turks  do  not  number  more  than  10,000  persona  in  a 
population  which,  in  Egypt  proper  alone,  amounts  to  five  millions  and 
a  half,  and  they  are  aa  much  foreigners  in  langu^e,  habits,  and 
customs  as  the  first  comers  from  Constantinople  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  took  up  the  reins  of  Glovemment  as  they  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  Circassian  Mametnkes.  The  very  insignmcant  influence 
that  foreign  invaders  (with  one  notable  exception)  have  at  any  time 
exercined  of  Egyptian  life  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
Egyptian  histoiy.  Phcenictans,  Assyrians,  and  Persians,  adopted  in 
turn  the  language,  laws,  and  religion  of  the  people  they  subdued ;  and 
went  away  again  without  leaving  even  on  the  monnments  they  erected 
any  distinct  assertion  of  their  foreign  origin.  The  Roman  Cweara 
even,  for  political  reasons,  knelt  down  before  Isis  and  Osiris  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  caricatured  the  "  cartouches  "  of  the  old 
kings  in  order  to  explain  to  Egyptians  their  Imperial  style.  The 
Arabs  alone  succeeded  in  forcing  their  language  and  religion  on  the 
natives  of  the  conntry.     The  Tuiks  have  been  there  more  than  three 
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centnriee  and  &  half  ^tfaont  having  tanght  Turkish  even  to  a  fraction 
of  the  higher  oaate  CaireneB ;  while  in  the  capital  of  the  Khedive,  the 
astounding  anomaly  exists  at  the  present  day  of  a  Eadi  sent  from 
Stamhonl  presiding  over  the  native  tribanala,  who,  not  nnderstand. 
ing  a  word  of  Arabic  himself,  has  to  explain  his  decisions  to  snitors 
and  criminals  through  the  medium  of  his  "  Bssh-Tnrgaman,"  or  chief 
interpreter.  The  pride  of  the  Osmanlis  forbids  them  to  imitate  even 
an  iota  of  the  habits  and  cnstoms  of  the  "  Ahl  Far'oon,"  or  people  of 
Pharaoh,  as  they  sometimes  contemptuously  call  the  natives  of 
Egypt ;  while  the  latter,  to  do  them  justice,  adhere  jnst  ae  strictly 
to  their  own  national  dress,  their  own  glorious  architecture,  and 
their  own  quaint  and  curious  religious  laws  and  ceremonies. 
The  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  were : — 

Born.  Died.  Baigned. 

Uehemet  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynasty      1769         1849  1811-48 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemet  .  1789  1848  P^^J^**^- 

Abbas,  grandson  of  Mehemet     .         .  1813  1854  1848-54 

Said,  son  of  Mehemet         .  .  1822  1863  1854-63 

Ismail        .:....  1830  —  1863-79 


The  Dynasty  of  Mehemet  Ali. 


HRlbn.        Hefaamat  Ali. 


.  LbUt, 


The  present  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  annual  allowance  of  £150,000 ; 
his  father  of  £50,000,  with  £70,000  more  to  other  membeis  of  the 
&mily. 

Let  not  the  Turks  of  the  present  day.  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  Osmanlis,  be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  the  Turkish  or  Turko- 
man Sultans  of  Egypt  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
former  have  left  no  architectural  monument  of  either  beauty  or  im< 
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portance  behind,  if  we  except  the  moeqne  of  Mohammed  Ali,  which 
is  a  slavish  imitation  of  a  Constantinople  mosque,  althoogh  the  little 
tomb-moBqae  of  Kheyv-Bek,  who  deserted  the  Mameluke  cause,  and 
waa  the  first  Tnrkieh  Pacha  of  Egypt,  cannot  fail,  for  obvions 
reasons,  to  interest  the  traveller.  Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Baharite 
Mamelnkee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  art  of  arcliit«ctare  attained  its 
aome.  They  were  a  nation  of  tomb-builders,  and  the  famons  mosqnea 
of  Hassam  and  Kalaoon  attest  the  perfection  to  which  this  science 
had  reached  in  their  day.  Althongh  Selim  abolished  the  second 
Mameluke  Snltanate  in  U17,  the  title  of  Kalife  still  belonged  to  El 
Hotawlikkel,  the  last  scion  of  the  Abbasides ;  and  it  was  not  til)  his 
death,  in  1543,  that  the  Ottoman  Saltans  assumed  that  prond  and  aee- 
ful  designation. 

The  intervention  of  the  Turk  in  Egyptian  affairs  conld  not  have 
been  regarded  otherwise  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  M.  de 
Freycinet  probably  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  English  Govemmeni 
as  well  as  his  own  when  he  said  plainly  that  France  wonld  only  go  to 
the  Conference  on  the  basis  of  the  rarions  Hatti-Shfiriffsand  Imperial 
Firmans  that  had  been  iasaed  by  the  Porte  from  1841  to  1879,  when 
Khedive  Ismail  was  "  relieved  of  his  functions." 

Jnne  14th.— The  Governor  of  Alexandria  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  the  arrival  there  of  the  Khedive  and  Dervish  Pacha 
was  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  Order,  and  that  the  citizens 
might  with  confidence  resume  their  business  occupations. 

June  16th.— The  Khedive  summoned  Ragheb  Pacha  and  Ahmed 
Pacha  from  Cairo  with  the  object  of  entrusting  to  them  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  Ministry,  which  would  include  A™bi  Pacha  as  Minister 
of  War. 

Jnne  17th. — B^heb  Pacha  consented  to  undertake  the  formation 
of  a  new  Ministry.  The  exodus  of  Europeans  continued  tuxceasin^ly. 
The  number  of  persons  who  had  left  up  to  this  time  was  estimated  at 
82,000. 

June  19th. — Mr.  Cooksou,  British  Consul,  advised  all  British  sub- 
jects to  leave  the  country. 

June  20th.— The  new  Egyptian  Ministry  was  formed  an  follows : — 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 

and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  I^agheb  Pacha. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  .  Ahmed  Rashid  Pacha. 


Minister  of  War  . 
Minister  of  Justice 
Minister  of  Pobllo  Works   . 
Minister  of  Instmetion 
Minister  of  Wakfs 
Minister  of  Finance 


Arabi  Pacha. 
Ali  Ibrahim  Pacha. 
Mahmud  Falaki  Pacha. 
Suleiman  Pacha  Abaza. 
Hassan  Pacha  Cherei. 
Abdur  Rushdi  Pacha. 


The  exodus  of  fugitives  continued  on  an  extensive  scale. 
June  21st. — The  new  Ministers  had  a  long  conference  with  Dervish 
Pacha. 
June  22nd. — Dervish  Pacha  received  a  telegrum  from  the  Sultan 
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mxtracting  him  to  inform  Arabi  PEtcba,  that  His  Majesty  was  satisGed 
with  bis  attitude.  The  Tnrkisb  CoiomiBBionei'  was  also  iostracted  to 
use  his'  best  efforts  to  indace  Arabi  Pacha  to  proceed  to  Stambonl 
before  the  first  sitting  of  the  Conference,  bnt  AraM  wonld  not 
comply. 

Tht)  Khedive  simultaneonely  received  a  telegT^m  from  the  Snltan, 
also  expressing  satisfaction  with  His  Highness,  and  promising  to 
employ  every  means  to  strengthen  his  anthority. 

Jane  21th.-~A  Conference  was  formally  constitoted  at  Constanti- 
nople under  the  presidency  of  Count  Corti,  the  Italian  Ambassador. 
Notice  of  the  fact  was  officially  coiamnaicated  to  the  Forte,  which 
maintained  its  objections  to  the  Conference.  Dervish  Pacha  tele- 
graphed to  the  Porte  that  the  entire  Egyptian  army  had  expressed 
complete  loyalty  to  the  Sultan. 

June  2tJd», — In  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  acceeston 
(Ji)na26th,  lfJ7:*),  on  the  deposition  of  his  father  Khedive  Ismail, 
the  Khedive  Tewfik  gave  a  grand  reception,  which  was  attended  by  the 
patriarchs  of  the  different  religious  creeds,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
principal  officers,  and  as  many  of  the  European  notabilities  as  re- 
mained in  Alexandria.  An  uneasy  feeling  still  continued  aniong  the 
Enropean  population. 

To  the  student  of  history  or  politics  it  may  be  all.important  to  de- 
termine how  much  or  how  little  responsibility  attached  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  for  the  part  which  England  played  in  the  affairs  of 
Egypt.  No  reparation  nad  yet  been  exacted,  or  even  demanded,  for 
the  outrage  committed  upon  our  fellow -co  nntrymon  in  Alexandria.  A 
Conference  sat  in  Consttuitinople  to  consider  the  position  of  Egypt 
and  her  relations  with  Europe.  Turkey  not  only  refused  to  join  in  tiiis 
Conference,  but  protested  formally  against' its  being  held  at  all.  The 
reasons  of  this  protest  were  significant.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Porte, 
the  E^^tian  difficulty  was  at  an  end,  aa,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of 
Dervish  Facha,  a  reconciliution  was  effected  between  Arabi  and  the 
Khedive.  TheM.inistry,un(lertheprBssQreof  compulsion,  was  accepted 
by  the  Khedive,  in  which  Arabi  became  abeolnto  master;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  this  act  of  submission,  the  military  Dictator  consented 
to  allow  Tewfik  to  remain  temporarily  upon  the  throne.  If  this 
arrangement  is  compared  with  the  professions  made  by  Turkey  when 
Dervish  Pacha  was.  despatched  to  Egypt  at  the  instance  of  England, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Porte  and  the  military  party  in  Egypt 
had  been  thronghout  playing  into  each  'other's  hands,  and  that  our 
reliance  upon  the  supposed  hostility  between  Arabi  and  the  Sultan 
was,  in  fact,  as  little  justified  by  the  resnlt  as  it  was  upon  any  calcu- 
lation of  the  antecedent  probabilities.  This  view  wns  confirmed  by 
the  news  that  the  Sultan  had  conferred  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie  of 
the  first  class  on  Arabi  Pacha,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  presented 
to  the  Khedive  a  souvenir  in  diamonds. 

It  was  obviooB  that  if  the  mandates  of  the  Conference  should 
require  enforcement  by  power  of  arms,  it  was  not  to  Turkey  that 
they  must  look  for  the  execution  of  their  orders.     In  short,  if  tha 
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Conference  W(kn  to  decide  upon  iaterrention,  that  intervention  mnst 
be  effected  by  some  on6  of  the  Knropean  Powers  other  than  Turkey. 
There  aeemed,  therefore,  every  probability  that  at  the  Conference  the 
three  Powers— Germany,  Anstria,  and  Italy — would  recommend  tha 
adoption  of  a  compromiEe  analogous  to  that  which  had  already  niet 
with  the  approTal  of  Turkey. 

Jnne  27th, — On  the  question  of  defining  the  Bovereign  rights  of 
the  Sultan  in  the  Conference,  a  tendency  was  manifested  to  confirm 
absolutely  his  existing  rights,  bnj  on  snch  a  ba^s  as  would  preclade 
the  idea  of  Egypt  ever  again  becoming  a  Turkish  province. 

Jnne  29th. —Another  sitting  of  the  Conference  held  at  the  residence 
of  Count  Corti.  Absolute  secrecy  still  maintained.  The  European 
shops  were  closed  in  Alexandria,  and  the  banks  were  removed  to 
merchant  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

June  30th. — Dervish  Pacha  issued  a  njanifesto  to  the  Europeans 
urging  them  to  stay.  At  Ismaiiia  there  were  many  fagitivee,  nativea 
and  Knropeans  in  equal  number. 

July  3rd. — The  Porte  was  opposed  to  all  military  action,  and  medi- 
tated escaping  the  necessity  of  it  by  inducing  Arabi  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  then,  by  means  of  a  compromise,  arranging  the 
pacific  settlement  offering  indemnities,  amnesties,  &c.  The  Arabs 
pat  np  two  fresh  guns  of  lai^  size  in  the  Pharos  fort.  Admiral 
Seymonr  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Government  in  London  what 
had  been  done.  The  result  was  that  the  Sultan  telegraphed  to  the 
Khedive  ordering  the  immediate  stopple  of  the  work,  declaring  he 
would  hold  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  personally  responsible  for 
whatever  ensued  if  they  persisted.  He  added  tluit  tne  English 
Admiral  would  certainly  bombard  Alexandria  if  the  works  were  con- 
tinned.  The  Porte  also  ad'drcssed  a  solemn  warning  to  ^rabi  Paoha, 
cautioning  him  against  doing  any  injury,  or  causing  any  injury  to  be 
done,  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

July  6tb. — Admiral  Seymour,  finding  that  work  on  the  new  forti- 
fications continued,  sent  the  absolute  ultimatum  to  Arabi  Pacha  that, 
unless  the  work  ceased  immediately,  he  would  open  fire  and  knock 
the  forte  down.  In  reply,  Toulba  Pacha,  commandant  of  the  garrison, 
assured  the  Admiral  that  no  such  hostile  steps  had  been,  or  would  be, 
undertaken,  and  made  an  appeal  to  his  well-  known  humanity.  Daring 
a  reconnaissance  made  along  the  earthworks  by  ^hich  the  harbonr 
is  encircled,  ninety-eight  guns  were  counted,  all  bearing  upon  the 
harbour. 

Jnly  7th. — A  Uontenegrin  mado  an  attempt  to  shoot  the  Khedive, 
whom  he  declared  he  mistook  for  Arabi  Pacha.  The  affair  was 
hashed  up,  but  Arabi  seemed  to  think  that  some  bank  had  instigated 

At  night  most  of  the  Europeans  had  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  and  three  Consuls- General  had  gone  aboard, 
and  most  of  the  shipR  were  leaving  the  harbour  to  get  out  of  the  way 
in  the  event  of  a  bombardment.  The  English  ships  were  all  cleared 
for  action. 
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July  9th.— Sir  Beanchamp  Seymoup,  having  carefully  anthenti- 
cated  the  fact  that  Arabi  had  disregarded  the  ultimatam,  and  that 
the  Eg'yptians  yiere  preBsiog  forward  the  work  on.  the  Alexandrian 
fortifications  and  erecting  fresh  gaaa,  the  Admiral  issued  a  procla- 
mation docJaring  that,  unless  the  forta  were  sDirendered  to  him  in 
twelve  hours,  he  wonld  give  the  neceHsary  twenty-fonr  hoars'  notice 
for  a  bombardment.  All  the  CohbhIs  had  left  Cairo.  Arabi  openly 
refneed  to  obey  the  peremptory  order  to  go  to  Constantinople. 

July  10th. — Lord  Dufferin  sent  a  verbal  note  to  the  Porte  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  arming  of  tho  Forts  at  Alexandria  by  the  Egyptian 
anthorities.  Admiral  Seymour  would  annoance  that  morning  that, 
unless  the  Forts  were  temporarily  surrendered  for  the  purpose  ot 
being  disarmed,  he  wonld  open  fire  within  twenty-fonr  hours.  The 
Porte  replied,  informing  Lord  Dufferin  that,  according  to  telegrams 
received  from  Dervish  Pacha  and  the  Khedive,  the  Egyptian  Alinistrj- 
l«id  declared  to  Admiral  Seymour  that  no  resistance  would  be  offered 
in  the  event  of  a  bombardment.  The  Ottoman  Government  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  British  Cabinet,  giving  seriouB  consideration  to 
these  representations,  wonld  order  Admiral  Seymour  to  abstain  from 
any  act  of  hostility. 

July  loth. — The  Governor  of  Alexandria  proposed  a  compromise, 
but  the  Admiral  wonld  not  accept  any  terms  short  of  the  complete 
surrender  of  the  Forte. 

The  Khedive  sent  his  family  away  to  a  country  palace,  but  he 
himself  remained  at  Alexandria.  He  thanked  the  British  Consul- 
Oeneral  for  his  invitation  to  embark  in  one  of  the  English  ships. 
Baying  that  he  conld  not  afford  to  give  his  enemies  the  opportunity 
of  alleging  that  he  had  deserted  his  post  to  take  refuge  with  a 
foreign  foe. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  remaining  British  subjects  embarked, 
and,  save  some  Italians  and  Oreeks,  the  Europeans  of  Alexandria 
appeared  to  have  entirely  deserted  that  city.  The  "Chiltem,"  the 
Laetem  Tel^raph  Company's  ship,  moved  out,  and  took  np  her 
station  out  of  gun-shot.  Slowly  all  the  foreign  steamers  left  the 
harbour.  The  war  ships  of  the  various  nations  went  out  in  squadrons, 
saluting  in  passing  the  Admiral's  flag,  while  the  bands  played  the 
national  airs.  The  merchant  steamers  were  all  crowded  with  refugees. 
By  half-past  12  the  American  squadron  of  three  ships,  two  Bussian 
veiwels,  one  Austrian,  and  one  German  only  remained.  Their  depar- 
ture left  the  British  Fleet  alone,  face  to  face  with  the  E^ptian 
batteries.  The  British  ships  had  their  decks  cleared  for  action.  The 
"  Penelope,"  "  Monarch,"  and  "  Invincible  "  were  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Fleet^the  "  Bittern,"  "  Hecla,"  "  Condor,"  "  Decoy," 
"Cygnet,"  "Temeraire,"  "Inflexible,"  "Alexandra,"  "Sultan,"  and 
"  Superb  " — outside, 

July  11th.— At  6  A-M.  tie  "  Helicon,"  with  Turkish  officers  aboard, 
came  alongside  the  "  Invincible,"  and  handed  a  letter  to  the  Admiral 
from  the  Ministry.  The  latter  deprecated  hostilities,  and  offered  to 
dismount  tbeir  guns  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  British  demands.   The 
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Admiral  replied  that  the  time  for  negotiationB  had  paesed.  His  demand 
hnd  been  that,  they  should  by  5  o'clock  on  the  previona  evening  agree  to 
dismantle  all  the  ontnide  Forts,  and  the  present  propoeal  to  dismonnt 
tlieir  gnns  conld  not  be  entertained  for  an  instant.  The  Tarkish 
officers  asked  the  Admiral  to  give  them  hia  decision  in  writing.  This 
he  at  once  did.  Mejintime  an  Engliah  officer  conversed  with  one  of 
the  Tnrkieh  officials,  who  gave  him  to  underatand  that  he  and  many 
others  were  glad  that  hostilities  were  abont  to  com.mence.  He  said 
it  was  only  eo  that  an  end  shonld  be  made,  and  the  fat«  of  the  two 
parties  into  which  Kgypt  was  divided,  the  one  in  favour  of  the 
Khedive  and  the  caase  of  order,  the  other  of  Anibi  and  anarchy, 
conld  be  decided. 


Bombardment  of  Alexandria  hy  the  English  Fleet,  July  Wlh,  1882. 
In  conformity  with  the  t«rmB  of  his  nltimatnm,  Sir  Beanohamp 
Seymour  commenced  bombardment  of  the  Forte.  At  7  a.m.  the 
"  Alexandra,"  "  Sultan,"  and  "  Snperb  "  opened  fire  npon  the  Ports. 
The  batteries  replied,  bnt  their  shots  at  first  fell  ahort  of  the  sbipa. 
The  rust  of  the  Fleet  then  joined  in,  and  the  action  beoame  genei^ 
at  a  qn&rter  paat  7.  After  twenty  minntes'  cannonade  two  of  the 
Forta  ceased  firing.  Before  10  o'clock  Fort  Ifarsa  Bl-Kanat  was 
blown  np,  and  the  highent  tower  of  Fort  Fharos  carried  away.  By 
9,  all  the  gnns  in  Fort  Meka  had  been  silenced,  with  the  exception 
of  fonr.  These  gave  great  trouble ;  they  were  all  placed  under 
cover,  and  the  gnnners  etnuk  well  to  their  work.  The  "  T^m^raire  " 
was  signalled  to  come  in  to  assist  the  three  ships  engaged — the 
"Invincible,"  "Monarch,"  and  "Penelope."  By  11  o'clock  the  fort 
was  in  ruins,  and  the  guns  all  silent.  An  hour  earlier  Fort  Mara- 
bout, two  miles  away,  had  opened  fire  upon  the  ships  engaged  with 
Fort  Heks.  The  shots  all  fell  short;  but  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
commanding  the  "  Condor  "  gun-boat,  stood  in  and  pluckily  attacked 
the  forts  with  his  little  craft.  The  handling  of  his  small  vessel  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  finest  things  seen,  and  gained  from  the  Admiral  a 
special  signal  oF  thanks.  The  "Beacon"  gnn-boat  came  in  and 
joined  him,  both  made  excellent  practice  on  the  Fort,  shots  fell  thick 
round  the  boats,  and  passed  several  timea  between  their  masts,  bnt 
never  even  touched  tbem,  and  the  fire  of  Fort  Marabout  was  at  last 
silenced  by  that  of  the  plucky  little  gnn-boats.  Meantime  the  ships 
of  the  other  diviaions  of  the  squadron  were  steadily  engaged  with 
Forts  Pharos,  Bas-el-tin,  and  Ada,  the  "Inflexible"  having  gone  to 
aid  the  "  Sultan,"  "  Superb,"  and  "  Alexandra"  with  her  fire.  The 
Elgvptian  batteries  replied  steadily  and  rapidly,  and  the  roar  of  the 
gnus  was  almost  continuous,  while  the  rush  of  the  heavy  projectiles 
throngh  the  air  resembled  the  low  rumble  of  distant  thunder.  The 
£gyptian  officers  set  a  fine  example  to  their  men,  often  jumping  upon 
the  parapets  to  see  the  effects  of  tbeir  fire.  The  Khedive's  palace, 
called  the  Bas-el-Tin,  or  Hareem  palace,  took  fire,  and  one  wing  was 
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in  rninB  by  10.30.  The  fight  waa  nearly  over  all  along  the  line  by 
12  o'clock,  but  the  ships  coDtinned  their  fire  till  5.30  p.m.,  to  com. 
plete  the  disinaiitlement  of  the  Forts,  and  eever&l  small  magazineH 
were,  in  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon,  exploded  by  the  British  shell ; 
S  large  one  in  Fort  Ada  was  blown  np  by  a  shot  from  the  "  Inflexible." 
At  1  o'clock  vol  nnteers  had  been  calledfor  on  board  the  "Invincible  " 
to  go  ashore  and  spike  the  gtms  in  Fort  Meks,  wliich  the  fire  of  the 
ships  bad  failed  to  dismount.  The  work  was  a  dangerous  one,  for 
troops  might  have  been  lying  behind  the  Fort.  However,  there  were 
plenty  of  volnnteers,  and  twelve  men  were  chosen  for  the  adventure. 
Lientenant  Bradford  was  in  command,  Major  Tnllocb  and  Lientenant 
Lambton  accompanied  him.  This  movement  was  skilfnlly  and  rapidly 
carried  oat.  To  effect  a  landing  they  had  to  swim  throngh  the  surf, 
.  which  thm"  gallantly  did,  and  met  with  no  opposition  when  they 
landed,  "nie  gnns  were  bnrst  with  charges  of  gun-cotton,  and  the 
party  retamed  on  board  ship  without  a  casualty. 

Of  the  ships  engaged  with  Fort  Ueks,  the  Penelope  was  struck 
five  times,  and  had  eight  men  wonnded  and  one  gun  disabled.  The 
"  Invincible"  was  stmck  many  times,  bat  only  six  shots  penetrated ; 
her  fore-yard  was  stmck,  and  the  fore-royal  braces  cot  away.  Six 
men  were  wounded.  The  "  Monarch"  was  not  hit  once,  probably 
owing  to  her  ability  to  shift  her  ground.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
being  in  movement,  the  practice  of  her  gnns  was  inferior  to  that  of 
the  "Invincible."  The  "Superb"  was  struck  several  times,  her 
armonr  was  penetiated ;  she  had  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded. 
The  "  Alexandra"  had  one  killed  and  three  wounded.  The  "  Sultan" 
two  killed  and  seven  wouaded.  The  "  Inflexible"  one  killed  and 
two  wounded.  Thus  the  grand  total  of  both  squadrons  was  five 
killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  In  the  evening  the  whole  Fleet 
drew  off  the  shore  and  approached  each  other.  Their  first  day's  work 
was  complete,  and  the  whole  of  the  batteries  outside  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  were  destroyed. 

The  English  sncceaa,  although  not  bloodless,  had  been  achieved  at 
a  much  smaller  cost  than  conid  have  been  expected,  seeing  the  for- 
midable natnre  of  the  works  they  had  to  attack. 

The  first  great  sea-flght  with  artillery  of  the  modem  type  was 
fought  and  won,  and  British  influence  and  honoar  thereby  vindicated. 
Those  who  manned  the  Forts  fought  with  a  valour  and  stnrdiness 
that  surprised  their  foes,  and  extorted  their  admiration.  The  events 
of  the  day  showed  that  the  determination  expressed  by  Arabi  and 
bis  party  to  oppose  the  Fleet  to  the  death  had  not,  so  far,  been  a  vain 
boaat.  They  fought  tbeir  guns  to  the  last ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Fleet 
was  so  crushing,  and  the  weight  of  the  British  metal  so  superior,  that 
their  resistance  was  ineffective ;  thus  tbey  had  to  bear  the  brnut  of 
the  most  tremendous  artillery  fire  ever  opened  in  any  warfare. 

July  12th. — At  8  o'clock  the  Admiral  summoned  the  captains  of  the 
Fleet  to  a  consultation  on  board  the  "  Invincible."  The  result  wan 
that  he  deferred  an  intended  attack,  bnt  directed  the  "  T^m^raire  " 
and  "  Inflexible"  to  watch  the  Bas-el-Tin  and  Ada  Forts.     At  10.30 
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the  "  Temeratre  "  signalled  tliat  soldiers  were  at  irork  at  the  HospitAl 
Battery,  near  Fort  Ada,  and  aeked,  "  Shall  we  fire  upon  them  to 
prevent  repairs  ?"  The  Admiral  consented,  and  the  two  vessels 
opened  fire.  Only  sis  rounds  of  shrapnel  were  fired.  All  took  e&ect. 
The  Egyptian  troope  at  once  abandoned  tlieir  work,  and  the  firing 
ceased.  A  white  &Ag  waa  hoisted  at  the  li^hthonse,  and  Fl^- 
Lientenant  Lambton  was  sent  to  inquire  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  He  reported  that  negotiations  bad  failed.  The 
M.iniater8  had  no  proposals  of  any  kind  to  make.  He  told  then  that 
he  bad  not  oonie  to  oSer  conditions,  bnt  to  receive  proposals,  that 
the  British  did  not  consider  tbey  wero  at  war  with  Egypt,  bnt  that 
Fort  Meks  mast  be  occapied  by  the  English  troops,  and  Fort 
Marabout  destroyed.  He  informed  Lonfti  Pacha,  the  Military 
Governor,  that,  should  ho  agree  to  the  terras,  the  troops  would  be 
allowed  to  evacoate  the  Forts  with  their  rifles,  and  with  all  hononra 
of  war;  but,  unless  the  terms  were  complied  with,  no  negotiations 
whatever  could  be  entered  upon.  At  5  p.m.  the  "Invincible"  fired 
a  9-inch  shell  at  Fort  Meks.  There  was  no  reply,  bnt  a  few 
minutes  after  the  shot  a  white  flag  was  again  hoisted.  It  after. 
wards  appeared  that  the  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted  on  the  Bas-el- 
Tin  Fort,  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  leave  the  works,  and 
retire  through  the  town.  The  Admiral  landed  a  party  from  the 
"Invincible,"  who  burst  up  three  guns  and  spiked  six  in  Meks 
Fort. 

Under  the  flag  of  tmce  Arabi  Pacha  retired  with  his  adherents, 
after  releasing  the  convicts,  who  by  pillage,  fire,  and  massacre, 
reduced  Alexandria  to  almost  a  pile  of  ruins. 

July  13th. — The  Khedive,  who,  with  Dervish  Pacha,  had  sought 
shelter  at  the  Ramleh  Palace  just  before  the  bombardment,  returned 
to  Alexandria,  and  was  placed  by  the  British  oflncers  on  board  a 
steamship  in  the  harbour.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  Bas-el-Tin 
Palace  with  Dervish  Pacha,  gnarded  by  a  considerable  force  of 
English  marines.  Meanwhile,  the  city  was  bnming  in  all  directions, 
and  looted  by  Arabs  and  convicts.  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see 
millions  worth  of  property  destroyed,  without  any  hope  of  arresting 
the  flames  or  stopping  the  plunder.  Sailors  and  marines  were  sent 
nnder  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  guard  the  city  and  restore  order. 
This  they  did,  and  the  Khedive  gradually  assumed  his  princely 
authority.  He  deprived  Arabi  Pacha  of  his  command,  and  dismissed 
him  from  the  post  of  Minister  of  War. 

Thus,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Khedive,  a  brave  and  honoaiable 
prince,  on  his  throne,  as  well  as  the  Enropean  interests  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  British  bombardment  brought  to  ruin 
a  city  more  than  twenty-one  centnries  old. 

The  political  events  which  preceded  the  massacres  on  Jnne  11th, I8S2, 
formed  so  comptet«  a  challenge  to  the  civilization  of  Europe,  that  the 
glove  could  hardly  fail  to  be  taken  up.  It  became  certain  that  Arabi 
Pacha  must  be  suppressed  or  European  inflnence  in  Egypt  abandoned, 
and  hence  the  intervention  of  England. 
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The  Gonfereoce  of  Constantinople  had  been  sitting  since  the  23nl  of 
June,  and  though  events  precipitated  this  bombardment,  not  a  single 
battalion  had  been  directed  apon  Alexandria,  either  from  England  or 
the  Mediterranean.  Nor  had  it  been  anticipated  that  the  Egyptian 
garrison  wonld  evacnate  the  town  in  disorder,  letiving  it  a  prey  to 
flames  kindled  by  the  soldiers  and  convicts  whom  they  let  loose. 
There  followed  apon  the  bombardnient  this  deplorable  result,  tliat  the 
flying  soldiers  of  Arabi  could  not  be  followed  and  broken  up,  and  that 
not  until  they  were  clear  from  the  place  was  it  poEsible  to  undertake 
the  task  of  suppressing  disorder.  The  Khedive,  who,  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  good  faith,  had  remained  loyal  to  his  English  allies,  but 
refused  to  leave  his  Egyptian  people,  escaped  by  obtaining  the  gi>od< 
will  of  the  detachment  which  Arabi  had  placed  over  him  as  a  guard. 
Tewfik  was  found  in  safety  on  the  morning  after  the  bombardment, 
and  was  placed  in  chai^  of  a  force  of  marines.  By  degrees  other 
marines  and  bine-jackets  were  landed,  the  gates  by  which  the  enemy 
left  the  city  were  occupied,  and  vigorous  measures  taken  to  restore 
order.  Flnnderers  and  murderers  caught  red-handed  were  shot  or 
flogged,  and  the  determination  of  the  English  continued  until  the 
terror  rooted  among  the  Egyptians  by  the  bombardment  enabled  a 
force  of  about  1,000  men  to  nold  the  city  lor  some  days.  The  bom- 
bardment took  place  on  the  11th  of  July,  and,  except  small  reinforce- 
menta  of  marines,  no  troops  arrived  at  Alexandria  till  the  18th,  when 
the  Ist  South  Staffordshire  and  the  3rd  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps 
made  their  appeaiance,  having  come  from  Malta  by  way  of  Cyprus ; 
and  no  other  reinforcements  of  troops  arrived  until  July  24th,  the 
day  on  which  the  Vote  of  Credit  was  demanded  in  Parliament.  The 
revolt  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  due  to  no  grand  national  move- 
ment, but  to  a  selfish  resistance  ou  the  part  of  the  officers  to  reforms 
which  were  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  countir.  So  far  as  English 
military  forces  were  concerned,  no  movements  of  any  kind  were  made, 
such  as  conld  be  construed  as  threats,  until  the  bombardment,  which 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  Arabi,  had  taken 
place,  and  the  sailors  and  marines  had  perforce  been  landed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  entire  dbstmction  of  a  famous  city,  illustrative  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  civilization.  During  tho  time  which  elapsed  after 
the  bombardment  and  befoT-e  the  arrival  of  the  two  battalions  of 
infantry  from  England,  the  small  force  under  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
was  fully  occupied  in  restoring  order  in  the  city  and  holding  the 
principal  gates,  to  guard  against  a  possible  return  of  Arabi's  in- 
surgents. 

A  locomotive  engine  and  trucks,  captured  when  the  city  was 
occupied,  were  converted  into  an  ironclad  train,  upon  which  was 
mounted  a  40-pounder  gun,  which  was  either  part  of  the  siege  train 
sent  on  from  Malta  or  was  landed  from  the  snips.  During  this  time 
Ambi  had  his  first  chance ;  he  might  have  returned  to  Alexandria  with 
the  best  forces  he  could  muster,  and  have  vigorously  attacked  the  few 
men  who  were  guarding  the  city.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  probably 
have  been  aided  by  an  insurrection  of  the  malcontents  within  the  city. 
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He  let  his  opportnnity  slip  by,  and  waa  contented  with  occupying 
the  neck  of  land  between  the  lakes  of  Mareolie  and  Abookir.  At 
tbie  time  he  appears  to  have  been  gathering  togetber,  often  by  force, 
a  large  nnmber  of  tlie  fellaheen  from  various  parts  of  Egypt,  some 
of  whom  had  borne  arms  in  Ismail's  army.  These  levies  seem  to  have 
been  first  a^embled  chiefly  in  the  ne^bbonrhood  of  Damanhoar, 
with  ontpoats  at  Kafrdawar.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Knglish 
to  advance  withont  leaving  the  city  an  undefended  prey  to  Arab 
fanaticism. 

The  Egyptians  soon  began  to  throw  up  trenches  and  form  a 
defensive  position  at  Kafrdawar.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  pushed  out  a 
reconnoissance  on  the  evening  of  Angnst  5th.  Six  companies  of  the 
King's  Boyal  iliSes,  four  of  the  South  Staffordshire,  and  fonr  of  the 
Dake  of  Cornwall's,  advanced  on  the  left;  seven  companies  of  the 
marines,  and  the  ironclad  train,  under  Captain  Fisher,  moved  on  the 
right.  The  men  worked  with  great  steadiness  and  carefnlness  over 
the  ground  which  intervened  between  the  English  position  at  Ramleh 
and  that  of  the  Egyptians  at  Kafrdawar.  Sir  Archibald  only  lost 
four  men,  while  the  enemy  lost  men  and  morale  at  once ;  a  great  many 
of  them  threw  away  their  arms  and  accontrements,  and  dispersed 
rapidly  in  the  jungle.  This  reconnoissance  was  mangnified  by  Arabi 
into  a  battle,  and  Cairo  was  full  of  the  news  that  the  advancing 
British  had  been  repulsed.  From  that  day  a  series  of  uniniportant 
engagemeutu  took  place,  which  impressed  the  English  troops  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  power,  and  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  continued  to  fortify  themselves  at  Kafrdawar,  and  subsequently 
at  Meks,  thus  guarding  against  the  English  advance  by  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Hareotis.  The  same  defence  and  counter-defence  con- 
tinned  nntU  the  surrender ;  the  advantage  to  the  English  side  being 
that  some  20,000  of  Arabi's  best  troops  were  detained  in  front  ra 
Alexandria  instead  of  taking  part  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  or  at 
Tel-el-Kebir.  On  the  10th  of  August  Sir  John  Adje  arrived  ac 
Alexandria  with  the  Dake  of  Oonnaught.  The  whole  of  his  brigade 
of  0-uards  appeared  within  the  next  two  days,  and  astonished  the 

Ktople  of  Alexandria  bv  their  martial  appearance.  Their  march  to 
amieh  was,  doubtless,  described  to  Arabi,  and  impressed  him  with 
the  idea  that  at  that  point  the  chief  struggle  of  the  war  would  take 
place. 

On  the  11th  the  cable  to  Port  Said  was  completed,  and  tel^^phio 
communication  made  with  the  entrance  of  the  Canal.  Troops  ponred 
in  fast.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  August  15tb, 
five  days  after  his  Staff.  The  Khedive  at  once  issued  decrees,  giving 
full  power  to  the  British  to  undertake  operations  and  occupy  the 
country.  On  the  16th  Sir  Qamet  landed,  and  on  the  17th  ordered 
the  embarkation  of  snch  parts  of  the  1st  Division  as  were  on  shore. 
The  troops  embarked  on  tl^  18th.  It  was  known  that  Alexandria 
was  full  of  spies,  who  reported  every  rumour  to  Arabi.  Sir  Garnet, 
therefore,  openly  pioclaimed  that  the  destination  of  the  troops  was 
the  Bay  of  Abonkir,  where  they  were  to  land  after  a  naval  bombard- 
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ment  of  the  forta.  The  fleet  and  transports  s&iled  on  the  19th,  and 
made  a  demonstration  opposite  the  forts  at  Aboakir.  The  gnnners  on 
the  shore  batteries  stood  to  their  gans,  and  the  British  men-of-war 
stmck  their  topmasts  as  it  in  preparation  for  a  fight.  Bnt,  when 
night  fell,  the  whole  magnificent  colnmn  moved  in  stately  procession 
towards  the  East.  On  that  same  night,  according  to  previous  instmc- 
tions.  Fort  Said,  Kantara,  and  Ismailia  were  seized  by  detachments 
detailed  by  the  Port  Said  section  of  the  fleet,  and  early  the  next 
tnoming  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  who  had  arrived  from  India  on 
the  8th,  moved  from  Suez  to  Chaloaf  and  saved  the  Freshwater  Ca&al 
at  that  point.  The  Efj^ptians  were  in  a  work  which  they  had  con- 
8tmct«d,  but  their  rifte  practice  was  so  bad  that,  while  they  lost 
heavily,  the  Highlanders  scarcely  suffered  at  all. 

On  the  20th  the  Canal  was  in  the  fnll  occupation  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Ist  Division  at  Port  Said. 

On  the  21st  the  disembarkation  at  lamaYlia  waa  in  fnll  process.  The 
whole  force  in  the  Canal  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  seven  squadrons 
of  Cavalry,  one  battery  of  Horse,  one  field  of  Artillery,  and  seven 
battalions  of  Infanti^,  besides  a  small  portion  of  the  Indian  Con- 
tingent, consisting  of  a  detachmmt  d  Cavalry,  and  a  battalion  and 
a  half  of  Infantry,  who  were  partly  at  Snez,  partly  at  Chalonf  and 
Ser&penm.  On  the  22nd  the  disembarkation  of  the  1st  Division  was 
completed,  and  other  troops  began  to  arrive  rapidly  in  the  Canal.  On 
this  day  also  the  head  of  the  Indian  Colnmn,  of  which  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  were  considered  the  advanced  gnard,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Canal.  The  troops  on  landing  found  that  the  water 
enpply  had  been  cnt  off  by  the  erection  of  dams  across  the  Canal. 
Sir  Qamet  immediately  pushed  on  with  an  advanced  guard  under 
General  Graham  to  seize  and  destroy  the  obstructions  to  the  flow  of 
water. 

On  the  24th,  before  daylight,  the  Honsehold  Cavalry,  the  2nd 
Battalion  York  and  Lancaster,  a  few  Mounted  Infantry,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Marines,  with  two  IS-pounders  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  moved 
out  from  camp  and  came  in  contact  with  a  strons;  body  of  the  enemy 
posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tel-el-Mahuta.  The  Egyptian  in- 
fantry seemed  to  be  about  10,000,  and  they  had  twelve  gnns  in 
position  against  two  English  pieces  The  IS-pounders  were  superior 
to  the  Kmpp  guns,  and  the  English  gunners  under  Lieutenant  Hick- 
man showed  determined  courage  and  great  endurance  under  the 
bnming  sun.  A  few  men  of  the  Marine  Artillery  warded  off  demon- 
strations of  the  infantry,  both  in  front  and  on  the  flanks,  assisted  by 
two  Gatlings  brought  np  by  a  detachment  of  blue- jackets.  Only  once 
did  the  enemy  approach  near  enough  to  menace  the  English  infantry 
with  immediate  attack,  and  then  the  skirmishers  were  swept  away  by 
a  ohaige  of  the  Household  Cavalry,  three  squadrons  of  which,  eaoh 
from  a  different  regiment,  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  to  represent  Her 
Kajesty's  Mounted  Guard.  Reinforcements  were  sent  for,  and  the 
enemy  gave  way  for  a  time.  The  English  bivouacked  on  the  desert. 
Next  morning,  the  25th,  General  Willis  had  bronght  np  the  whole  of 
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his  divisioD,  and  the  Cavalry  Brigade  was  present.  The  enemy  were 
Btrongly  entrenched  at  Tel-el-Mahuta,  and  a  severe  fight  was  expected. 
Bat  the  mominff  fonnd  Arabi'fl  entreochments  deserted,  and  hia 
soldiers  ie  retreat.  The  English  left  rested  on  the  railway  and  Canal, 
the  right  was  Rwnng  round  to  take  the  enemy's  entrenchinents  in 
flank,  and  the  Cavaliy  Brigade  was  directed  to  attack  Arahi's  force 
in  the  rear,  and  endeavour  to  capture  some  of  the  trains  which  were 
at  this  time  needed  by  the  British  at  the  front,  hungering  for  lack  of 
transport  to  carry  food  to  them.  As  the  last  trains  were  preparing 
to  retire,  the  Cavalry  Brigade  8woo|«d  down  on  the  village  of  Mah- 
sameh,  dashed  into  the  railway  station  through  flocks  of  flying  Arab 
soldiers  and  succeeded  in  seizing  several  trains,  the  engines  for  which 
had  unfortunately  made  their  escape.  The  losses  on  the  side  of  the 
English  were  smalt — only  five  killed  and  twentr-Gve  wounded  ;  bnt 
ere  numerona,  the  4th  Dragoons  losing  six - 
3,  and  the  York  and  Lancaster  twenty-five 


Sir  Garnet  pushed  a  cavalry  force  forward  to  occupy  E 
Look  in  advance  of  Mahnta,  and  the  occupation  was  completed  next 
day,  the  26th,  without  opposition.  Thus,  to  secure  a  supply  of  water, 
it  had  been  necessary  to  thrust  forward  a  force  into  the  neart  of  the 
desert,  not  far  short  of  twenty  miles  from  the  Canal  at  Ismailia.  But 
how  were  the  advanced  troops  to  be  supplied  with  food  F  The  men 
were  forced  to  live  for  two  or  three  days  on  biscuite  Mkd  muddy  water. 
The  horses  were  also  short  of  forage.  The  general  situation  after  the 
action  at  Mahsameh,  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  the  oconpation  of 
Kassassin  Lock  next  day,  was  somewhat  unusual.  General  Graham, 
with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  and  the  York  and  Lancaster,  about  400 
Boyal  Marine  Artillery,  small  detachments  of  the  4th  and  7th 
Dragoon  Gnarda.  amounting  together  to  little  over. fifty  sabres, 
seventy  mounted  Infantry,  and  two  guns  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillen",  held  an  advanced  position  at  Kassassin  Lock.  General 
Drury-Lowe,  with  the  Household  Cavalry,  the  7th  Dragoon  Gn&rds, 
and  the  remaining  four  guns  of  the  N  Battery,  A  Brigade,  Boyal 
Horse  Artillery,  remained  behind  at  Mahsameh,  where  also  woa  a 
battalion  of  the  Boyal  Marines.  The  Brigade  of  Guards,  under  the 
Duke  of  Connanght,  was  still  farther  back  at  Tel-el-Mahnta,  and  part 
of  it,  perhaps  even  farther  to  the  rear.  Throughout  all  these  early 
days  of  the  advance  the  Guards  worked  splendidly. 

One  day,  the  27th  of  August,  was  allowed  to  pass  without  ajiy 
action  of  interest,  and  was  marked  only  by  the  arrival  of  a  detachment 
of  Turkish  troops,  said  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  station  on  the  Bed  Sea. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  land  on  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
British,  though  the  Porto  on  that  same  day  nominally  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Convention.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  enemy 
heganhisfirstattemptto  drive  back  the  head  of  the  British  Colnmn  by 
direct  attack.  General  Graham's  position  was  not  favourable  for 
defence.  His  troops  were  astride  of  the  Cnnal,  and  although  a  bridge 
was  there,  the  separation  of  the  right  and  left  wing  was  partial  in  any 
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caBe,  and  complete  if  the  force  had  either  to  advance  or  retire.  On 
the  right  of  the  position  the  desert  rose  some  150  feet  high,  and  this 
might  easily  conceal  the  movements  of  an  outflanking  force.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy's  cavaliy  General  Graham  posted 
his  troops  nnder  cover,  with  front  to  the  north  and  west,  throw- 
ing out  the  Cavalry  end  Mounted  Infantry  on  the  flanks.  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  General  Dmry-Love,  at  Mahsameh,  by 
heliograph.  Abont  eleven  his  scouts  reported  that  the  tnming  move- 
ment expected  was  taking  place.  A  strong  Egyptian  force  of  all 
arms  was  moving  round  behind  the  ridge  to  turn  the  right  flank  of 
the  English ;  at  12  o'clock  the  enemy  opened  fire  with  two  heavy 
^nns  advanced  along  the  railway  upon  trucks ;  bnt  the  range  was 
long,  about  4,000  yards,  and  the  elevation  given  to  the  pieces  was  not 
enfBcient.  The  shot  fell  short,  and  plunged  sullenly  in  the  sand. 
About  3  F.if.,  Captain  Pigott,  commanding  the  Uonnted  Infantry, 
reported  that  the  Egyptians  were  retiring.  General  Graham  then 
■withdrew  his  men  from  eipoBnre  to  the  sun,  and  General  Drnry- 
Ijowe  returned  to  Mahsameh.  At  half-past  fonr  the  enemy  made  a 
determined  advance.  His  twelve  guns  supported  the  attack,  and 
thoroughly  searched  the  English  Camp.  This  attack  was  being  made 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Canal ;  Genera]  Graham  therefore  placed  the 
Marine  Artillery  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Canal,  where  they  conld 
not  be  turned  themselves,  bnt  would  bring  aflankingfire  tobearonthe 
enemy's  advance.  In  the  centre,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's,  611  strong, 
were  posted  on  the  north  of  the  Canal,  about  800  yards  back  from  the 
Marine  Artillery.  This  800  yards'  interval  was  partially  occnpied  by 
the  Mounted  Infantry  and  the  small  force  of  the  4th  Dragoon  O-oards, 
dismounted.  On  the  right  side  of  all  were  the  troop  of  the  7tb 
Dragoon  Guards  and  the  two  IS-ponnders,  with  two  additional  ones 
which  bad  been  sent  for^vard  from  the  rear.  Then  General  Graham 
Bent  a  message  to  Geneml  Drury-Lowe,  saying  that  he  conld  do  no 
more  than  hold  his  own,  and  directed  the  Cavalry  to  attack  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  At  5  o'clock  reinforcements  were  perceived 
coming  up  to  the  Egyptians  by  train,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
cavalry  was  advancing  on  the  right.  Tbe  reserve  company  of  the 
7ork  and  Lancaster  was  therefore  deployed  to  meet  the  attack. 
The  13-ponnders  were  worked  with  great  effect,  but  unfortnnately 
the  ammnnition  gave  out,  and  the  gnns  bad  to  cease  firing.  Luckily, 
a  Krupp  gun,  with  its  ammunition,  had  been  taken  at  Mahsameh  ;  it 
was  now  worked  by  a  gun  detachment  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery 
with  effect ;  ninety-three  rounds  were  expended  during  the  day.  This 
detachment  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life.  In  front  of  it,  beside  it, 
and  behind  it,  full  shrapnel,  bullets,  and  ragged  morsels  of  shells, 
fired  in  salvoes  by  the  Egyptian  gnns — not  a  single  man  was  hit 
during  the  engagement.  The  enemy  continued  the  attack,  striving' 
to  break  through  the  gap  between  the  Marine  Artillery  and  the 
Infantry  ;  but  the  Mounted  Infantry  and  dismounted  Dragoons  kept 
up  a  steady  resistance  and  good  firing.  The  Egyptians  were  most 
determined,  and  even  pnshed  detachments  across  the  Canal,  which 
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,  was  here  abont  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  deep.  They  were  always  driren  hack  by 
the  Marine  Artillerj.  At  a  qnarter  to  seveii  Oeneral  Oraham  ordered 
a  Goanter  attack  ;  jast  after  this  order  to  advance  had  been  given, 
the  Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry  c&me  up  on  the  right  from 
Mahgameh,  and  was  directed  to  advance  with  the  Dnke  of  ComwaH'R 
on  the  left ;  the  Tork  and  Lancaster  waa  held  in  reserve.  The  English 
Infantry  advanced  two  or  three  miles.  The  enemy  made  very  Bttle 
resistance,  only  standing  once,  when  they  were  overborne  by  a  single 
volley  of  the  Boyal  Marines.  General  Graham  did  not  hear  of  the 
magnificent  and  snccessfnl  Cavalry  attack  nntil  8.15  P.u.  The  Cavalry 
was  disposed  in  order  for  attack  about  7  o'clock,  delaying  a  little  to 
allow  the  fire  from  the  Horse  Artillery  to  prepare  the  way.  Gliding 
along  through  the  night,  the  Household  Cavalry,  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
and  Horse  Artillery  kept  the  ridge  between  them  and  the  enemy  antil 
it  was  time  to  charge.  As  they  crossed  the  ridge  they  were  seen,  and 
a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  bnt  always  too  high.  The  front 
line  cleared  ont  of  the  way  of  the  gnns,  which  came  into  action  within 
400  yards  and  enfiladed  the  Egyptian  lines.  Sir  Baker  RnsBell,  who 
commanded  the  brigade,  then  gave  the  order  to  charge,  and  went  on 
himself  nntil  his  horse  was  killed  under  him.  Cniraesiers  and 
Dragoons  mshed  on  at  full  speed,  swept  through  the  Egyptian  guns, 
and  made  fearful  slaughter  among  their  infantry.  The  gnns  were 
aftewards  carried  off  by  the  enemy  in  the  night,  hut  the  charge  was 
a  grand  one,  and  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  British  Cavalry. 
The  total  losses  of  the  English  were  eleven  killed  or  dangeronsly 
'  wonnded,  and  sixty-eight  others  woanded.  The  Marine  Artilleiy 
and  Mounted  Infantry  suffered  most,  being  upon  that  part  upon 
which  the  fiercest  attacks  of  the  enemy  wei'e  directed. 

During  the  next  few  days  General  Graham  was  reinforced,  and  on 
the  3lBt  Sir  Edward  Haraley  sailed  from  Alexandria  with  the  3rd 
Brigade.  The  brigade,  however,  was  retained  on  board  ship  off 
Isma'ilia,  only  landing  portions  of  the  troops  day  by  day  to  assist  in 
the  work  that  wan  going  on  at  the  base.  The  whole  of  the  English 
staff,  and  troops,  and  workmen,  who  conld  be  found,  were  engaged  in 
layinir  down  a  small  branch  railway  from  the  station  to  the  pier  at 
Ismailia,  and  in  landing  engines.  The  Naval  Brigade  placed  launches 
on  the  Freshwater  Canal,  and  carried  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
stores  up  to  Eassitsain  Lock. 

The  Commander  of  the  English  force  was  developing  his  plans  for 
the  attack  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  very  spot  on  which  before  leaving 
England  he  had  laid  his  finger  as  the  scene  of  the  critical  battle  of 
the  war. 

By  the  3rd  of  September  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Contingent  had 
arrived  in  the  Canal,  inciudiug  the  1st  Manchester,  except  the  6tli 
Bengal  Cavalry,  which  arrived  afterwards  in  detachments  up  to  the 
14th  of  September. 

The  Sultan's  Proclamation  declaring  Arabi  a  rebel  was  issued  at 
Constantiuople  on  the  5th,  and  the  Convention  was  initialled  on  the 
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Sib,  when  orders  were  Bent  to  prepare  for  the  despatch  of  Tarkiah 
troops  from  Snda  Bay. 

On  the  9th  Arabi  made  a  reconnoissaiice  in  force  ;  ho  was  himself 
present.  It  was  the  anniversary,  of  the  original  revolt,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  something  more  than  a  recoDniesance  was 
intended  by  the  attack,  which  was  made  both  by  8,000  men  and  24 
^ns  from  the  main  body  and  a  portion  of  that  detachment  which 
with  feeble  etrat^igy  Arabi  had  pushed  ont  to  the  terminns  at 
Salahieh.  But  at  this  time  the  British  were  too  strong  to  be  placed 
in  the  slightest  jeopardy.  The  artillery  fire,  the  two  English  bat- 
teries, and  the  40-ponnder  on  its  truck  gained  a  considerable  advan^ 
tage,  and  the  vast  power  of  shrapnel  as  a  man-killing  projectile  was 
proved.  The  English  loss  amonnted  to  sixty  killed  andwonnded,  while 
the  enemy  enffered  very  severely.  Fonr  or  five  of  hia  gnns  were 
ca)itnred.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  gave  some  dissatisfaction  to  tho 
hotter  Hpiritu  of  the  English  becanse  ho  refused  to  carry  on  that  day 
the  lines  ot  Tel-el-Kebir.  Bad  he  have  gone  on,  he  might  indeed 
have  entered  the  works,  bnt  tho  Egyptian  army  would  have  remained 
a  solid  force,  ready  to  dispute  the  way  to  Zagazig  and  Cairo.  He  was 
sttategically  right  in  his  determination  to  bide  his  time,  and  probably 
his  delay  saved  the  famous  Egyptian  city,  with  its  monu> 
ments  of  antiqni^  which  could  never  be  replaced.  When  this  action 
was  fought  the  Guards  were  at  Ushnta.  One  battery  of  Artillery, 
with  two  squadrons  of  the  19th  Hussars  and  part  of  the  Indian  Con- 
tingent, the  Highland  Brigade  and  the  Boyal  Irish  Fusiliers,  were  at 
Ismsilia.  Neither  were  the  requisite  provisions,  the  ammunition,  nor 
the  stores  at  the  front. 

On  the  11th  the  whole  force  was  concentrated  on  the  spot.  The 
men  were  allowed  to  rest  one  day.  On  the  11th  and  12th,  Sir  Garnet 
reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position  on  both  sides.  There  were  some 
fonr  miles  of  entrenchments,  soft  earthworks,  andhnrdlerevetetnents. 
At  different  places  along  the  line  were  redonbts  mounted  with  guns, 
to  deliver  both  front  and  flanking  fire,  and  connected  by  trenches.  To 
support  the  front  line  were  redoubts  that  were  especially  strong  to- 
wards the  right  centre  of  the  position.  An  intrenched  front  line  and 
redoubts  protected  the  flanks.  Behind  these  works  was  an  Egyptian 
force.  Its  strength  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  18,000  rations 
were  issued  the  day  before  for  the  regular  troops,  and  7,000  for  irre- 
gulars. Sir  Garnet  could  only  vaguely  estimate  the  strength  of  his 
enemy.  The  real  facts  before  him  were,  that  the  works  would  be 
fuUy  occnpied,  that  there  was  a  detachment  at  Salahieh',  and  that 
there  was  a  certainty  that  all  his  movements  wonid  be  ma^e  known 
to  his  enemy  by  spies.  In  consideration  of  the  hard  work  before  his 
troops,  to  save  them  from  exposure  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  to 
deceive  his  enemy,  and  to  seize  the  best  moment  for  an  assault.  Sir 
Garnet  determined  to  move  under  cover  of  night  and  commence  his 
attack  before  daybreak.  At  nightfall  on  the  12th,  in  the  absence  of 
mooalight,  his  troops  went  silently  forward  in  the  order  he  had  laid 
down  for  attack.     After  going  a  short  distance    the  men  bivouacked 
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in  darknebs,  no  ligbi  or  fire  allowed.  At  1.30  the  men  again  set  fortli, 
and  advanced  witb  leea  difficnlty  than  might  be  expected  ia  night 
marches. 

Tbe  total  Btrength  present  was  11,000  bayonets,  2,000  sabres,  and 
60  gnna,  abont  half  that  of  the  enemy,  ezclndisg  the  Salahieh 
detachment.  On  the  right  marched  the  bnik  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade, 
and  two  Horse  Artillery  batteries,  with  ordere  to  sweep  round  to  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  line  at  daylight.  Then,  on  the  left,  and  forming 
the  right  of  the  Infantry,  was  Qeneral  Qraham's  Brigade,  eapported 
by  the  Dnke  of  Connanght  and  his  Gnarda.  Nearer  to  the  CaDal 
uid  railway  moved  forty-two  gans  under  Colonel  Ooodenongh,  anp- 
ported  by  a  fourth  brigade  made  np  from  the  King's  Royal  Rifie« 
and  the  Dnke  of  ComwHU'ii ;  with  them  were  the  Marine  Light 
Infantry.  The  hoik  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  nnder  Sir  Archil»Id 
Alison,  was  on  the  same  side  of  t^o  railway  and  Canal,  and  anch  of 
the  Indian  Contingent  as  were  npon  the  ground,  npon  the  sonth  side 
of  the  Canal.  The  Ironclad  Train  occupied  the  railway,  manned  by 
250  bine-jackets.  The  Highland  Brigade  on  the  right,  and  Graham's 
brigade  on  the  left,  still  pressed  forward  through  the  darkness  to  the 
assault  of  the  enemy's  position.  Sir  Garnet  decided  to  have  no 
preliminary  fire,  bnt  to  tmst  to  the  shadows  of  the  night  to  veil  hia 
advance.  The  men  were  ordered  not  oven  to  load  if  it  could  possiblj 
be  avoided,  and  in  any  case  to  close  with  the  foe,  and,  breast  to  brenet, 
decide  the  straggle  with  the  bayonet.  On  both  flanks  the  British 
attacking  forces  came  within  short  distances  of  the  enemy  before 
tbey  were  seen.  Dawn  was  creeping  ap  when  Graham's  Brigade 
advanced  on  the  creet  of  a  ridge  about  500  yarda  in  front  of  the 
Egyptian  left.  Then,  in  the  stillness,  a  single  shot  from  the  Egyptian 
lines  rang  out,  and  immediately  the  whole  front  of  the  position  was 
broken  by  jets  of  flame  from  rifle  and  cannon. 

The  brigade  on  the  hill  looked  for  a  moment  upon  the  enemj 
below,  and  the  fringe  of  flame  from  the  earthworks.  Then  with  snch 
a  cheer  as  only  is  heard  from  yonng  British  throats,  the  men  mshed 
forward ;  but  the  English  soldiers  had  been  seen  by  the  enemy,  and 
were  snbjected  to  a  hail  of  bullets.  The  Egyptian  Infantry-  tore 
down  the  slopes,  and  poured  their  heavy  fire  npon  the  heart  of  the 
brigade.  The  young  soldiers  advanced  steadily  by  sectiona,  somo- 
times  lying  down  to  fire,  at  others  making  short  rushes  towards  the 
enemy's  position,  hot  always  under  their  officers'  full  control.  When 
they  neared  the  trenches,  without  one  moment's  hesitation  th^ 
bounded  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Bayonet  and  butt  did  th^r 
deadly  work,  and  when  the  aecond  line  ms^ed  down  they  found  the 
trenches  full  of  dea>]  and  wounded  Arabs.  The  first  line  of  the 
Egyptian  defences  was  captured,  with  its  redoubts.  There  was  a 
stronger  point  behind,  however,  occupied  by  the  enemy  armed  with 
twelve  guns,  and  many  lines  of  shelter- trenches  stood  farther  on. 
The  English  made  no  stoppage,  but,  cheering  again,  climbed  the 
mount  and  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  and  bayoneted  the  gunnere  at 
their  guns.      A  qunrtcr  of   an  hour  or  twenty  miDntea  sufficed  to 
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C:e  the  intrancbmeuts,  with  their  BUpporting  redoabts,  in  the 
ds  of  the  British  troops.  Those  of  the  enemy  ^vho  cotild,  fled, 
followed  by  the  Eng'lish  fire.  Other  redoubts  yet  nn&ttacked  fired 
for  a  while,  bnt  they  were  enddenly  deserted,  when  the  enemy  heard 
that  the  English  Cavalry  was  coming  on  behind. 

The  Highlandera  advanced  towards  the  left  of  the  British  lines 
with  a  Bteadiness  impoesible  to  be  enrpaseed.  Until  they  were  within 
300  yards  of  the  enemy's  position  not  a  shot  was  fired,  and  then,  ont 
at  once,  came  a  barst  of  flame  all  along  the  enemy's  line,  bnt  they 
fired  wildly ;  then  the  Highlanders,  with  a  cheer,  dashed  forward  to 
the  shrill  mnsic  of  their  pipes.  The  first  line  of  the  intrenchmenta 
they  carried  with  a  msh,  but  they  fonnd  there  was  yet  a  second  to  be 
taken.  After  firing  slowly  and  steadily  for  a  time  they  rnshed  into 
the  inner  redonbt  with  another  choer.  From  this  moment  the  battle 
was  over,  but  not  the  pursuit.  The  Egyptian  regiments  mingled 
together  in  one  wild  and  disastrons  retreat  j  no  rest  was  given  them, 
nor  any  chance  of  rallying  for  a  moment,  for  the  Cavalry  swept 
round  from  the  north  and  cnt  to  pieces  the  retreating  fngitives.  T^e 
4th  Brigade  attacked  boldly  and  suffered  severely,  and  the  Artillery 
did  its  duty  nobly.  But  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  won  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  with  bayonet  and  sabre  by  the  Infantry.  The 
gnns  in  their  redoubts  were  tnmed  against  the  flying  Egyptians,  and 
the  British  Artillery  bounded  over  ditches  and  parapets  into  the 
centre  of  the  position  and  crashed  the  terrified  masses  by  shrapnel 
fire,  causing  them  to  fly  in  all  directions.  The  Indian  Contingent 
pressed  npon  the  fugitive  foe  and  swiftly  moved  towards  Zagazig. 
A  battalion  of  Highlanders  joined  them  near  Abou  Essen,  and  to- 
gether they  occupied  Zagaiiig  that  afternoon.  Cutting  through  the 
flying  masses,  the  bulk  of  the  Cavalry  Division  and  the  Mounted  In- 
fantry moved  south-west  by  the  desert  road,  and,  after  a  slight  skir- 
mish, ocoupied  Belbais  that  evening.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
after  a  splendid  march  of  thirty-nine  milea,  this  force  entered  Cairo, 
saved  the  city  from  destruction,  and  took  Arabi  prisoner. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  Head-quarters  Staff,  and  a  company  of 
Scots  Guards,  with  the  Dake  of  Connanght,  moved  on  to  Zagazig  by 
train,  thence,  next  day,  the  16th,  to  Benha,  and  entered  Cairo  accom- 
panied by  defachmenta  of  Guards,  Highlanders,  and  Marines,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

In  the  speedy  and  complete  triumph  which  followed  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  forts  of  Alexandria,  the  seizure  of  Ismailia,  and  the 
attack  on  the  fortified  camp  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  we  know  not  whether 
most  to  admire  the  careful  and  elaborate  preparations  and  precautions 
which  anticipated  and  provided  for  every  difficulty,  or  the  perfect 
disoipline  which,  in  the  exciting  moment  of  action,  nobly  attested 
the  steadiness  and  bravery  of  British  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Indian  troops. 
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BOOK   V. 

DncBmio  or  Tdbkit. 


1.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Ana,  and  Afiiea. — Adminiatralioe  and  5(ait«- 
tical  Divieiom. 
.  Thi  Turlcisb  Empire,  in  comprising  within  it  tha  tributary  coun- 
tries 'which  are  bonnd  to  it  by  the  links  of  vassalage,  has  for  limit* 
in  Earope— to  the  sonth  an  imafrinarj  line  drown  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tolo  to  the  Onlf  of  Arta,  and  wluch  separates  it  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Chreece ;  to  the  west,  ihe  Ionian  and  the  Adriatic  Seas  as  far  aa 
the  beigbts  of  Mont«negro ;  then  another  imaginary  line  parallel  to 
the  cdfcat,  and  which  separates  it  from  Anstrian  Dalmatia  as  far  as 
the  sources  of  the  Unna ;  to  the  north,  a  portion  of  the  coarse  of 
the  Unna,  the  Save,  from  the  confluence  of  the  last-named  stream  as 
far  as  Belgrade,  the  coarse  of  the  Dannbe  from  Belgrade  as  far  as 
Orsova,  the  crest  of  the  Eastern  Carpathians  from  Oreova  to  near  the 
sources  of  the  Bistritza,  an  affluent  of  the  Sereth,  an  imaginary  line 
separating  the  Austrian  Bnkowine  until  it  meets  the  Prnth,  the  conne 
of  the  Pruth  as  far  as  its  conflnence  with  the  Dannbe,  the  Sanabe,  and 
an  imaginary  line  to  the  north  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea. 

TuKKET  IH  Asia  has  for  limits — to  the  north  and  east,  a  conven- 
tional line  which  separates  it  from  the  Russian  States,  and  which 
passes  between  Batoam  and  Akhaltzit,  Ears  and  Eriran  ;  then  another 
conventional  line  which  separates  it  from  the  Persian  States,  and 
which  gives  to  Turkey  almost  all  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates ;  to  the  south,  an  indeterminate  line  which  runs  from 
the  Persian  Gnlf  to  the  Bed  Sea,  giving  to  Turkey  a  part  of  Arabia 
(or  the  Hedjae),  and  thence  goes  aoroas  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  to  join 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  AFRICA  its  possessions  consist  only  of  the  tribatary  States  of 
'Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

TuRKET  IN  EuBOPB  is  divided  into  two  great  portions,  separated  by 
the  chain  of  the  Balkans — (1.)  The  countries  belonging  to  the  basin 
of  the  Dannbe;  (2.)  The  countries  belonging  to  the  Peninsula, 
commonly  called  the  Hellenic.  The  first  comprehend  Bosnia,  Servia, 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria ;  the  second  comprise  the  Pro- 
vincea  of  the  south  of  the  Archipelago,  which  are  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
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and  TheBsaly;  Ppovincea  to  the  Bonth  of  the  Adriatic —Albania  and 
the  Herz^orina.  It  is  in  this  physical  order,  which  is  not  that  of 
the  administrative  divisiona  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  bnt  which  is 
more  simple  and  convenient,  that  we  are  aboat  to  supplement  the 
history  of  that  Empire  by  the  description  of  the  oonntries  which 
censtitnto  it. 


Administrative  and  Siaiibtical  Divisions. 
AsHiHtSTRATiVBDiTiBlOHS. — The  Ottoman  Empire,  of  whichageogTa- 

Ehical  oatline  is  given  above,  by  taking  for  basis  its  physical  and 
istorical  divisions,  was  in  1878,  previous  to  the  delimitations  conse- 
qnent  npon  the  Berlin  Treaty,  divided,  adminifltratively,  into  vilayeU 
or  general  govemmentB,  themselvBB  Bubdivided  into  livaa  or  provinces, 
which  are  again  divided  into  cnza*  or  districts.  Turkey  in  Enrope 
comprehends  15  vilayets,  42  livas,  aod  376  cazas.  Tnrkey  in  Asia, 
17  vilayets,  83  livas,  856  cazas;  to  which  are  nominally  added  3 
vilayets  for  the  vassal  Btat«s  of  Africa. 

The  vilayets  of  Earope  are ; — 

1.  Adrianople,  including  Thrace. 

2.  Silistria,  including  Lower  Bnlgaiia. 

3.  4.  Widdin,  Nisaa,  including  Upper  Bulgaria. 
5,  6,  7.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia. 

8.  Belgrade,  including  the  Turkish  places  of  Servia. 

9.  UBkioup,  including  Upper  Macedonia. 

10.  Bosna-Serai,  including  Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

11.  Bonmelia,  including  Upper  Albania  and  Middle  Macedonia. 

12.  Janina,  including  Lower  Albania. 

13.  Saloniki,  inclnding  Lower  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

14.  Djezir,  including  Uie  Isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

15.  Crete. 

The  vilayets  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  : — 

1.  Eastamonni,  including  the  ancient  Paphlagonia. 

2.  Elhoudavanghia,  including  Bithynia  and  Mcesia. 
S.  Aldin,  including  Lydia. 

4.  Earaman,  including  Phiygia  and  Pamphylia. 

5.  Adana,  including  Cilicia. 

6.  Bozoq,  inclnding  a  part  of  Cappadocia. 

7.  Sivas,  including  a  part  of  Cappadocia. 

8.  Trebizonde,  including  Poutos  and  Colchis. 

9.  Erzeroum,  including  Armenia. 

10.  Mosul,  including  Assyria. 

11.  Kurdistan. 

12.  Eharberont,  including  Sophene  and  Comagene. 

13.  Haleb,  inclndtDg  a  part  of  Syria. 
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14.  S&Ido,  iDclnding  Pbcenicia  and  Palestine. 

15.  DamBscns,  iacluding  a  part  of  Syria. 

16.  Bagdad,  ioolndiDg  Babj'lonia. 

17.  UabeBcb,  iacladiag  Arabia. 


2.  Turkey  in  Europe. —  Comtarttinoph. 
The  Ottoman  Empire  occapiea  the  most  magnificent  position  in 
the  world  :  extending  at  once  into  Enrope,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  pos- 
sessing the  most  iUnstrioas  conntries  of  antiqnitj,  those  whence 
faith  and  light  have  reached  as,  seated  near  the  centre  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  principal  straits  of  which  it  holds,  having  for  its 
capital  the  most  important  city  of  Europe  by  its  situation,  touching 
on  one  side  on  the  Sea  of  Venice,  on  the  other  that  of  Bagdad,  by  the 
north  on  the  Asiatic  steppes,  by  the  sonth  on  the  African  deserts, 
it  woald  seem  that  such  an  hmpire  was  destined  to  dominate  the 
woi-ld.  This  history  will  show  now  fatally  incapable  the  race  and 
religion  of  the  Ottomans  were  of  sach  an  achievement. 

COJfSTANTINOPLB. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  dream  of  Osman,  the  father  of  the  Otto, 
man  dynasty,  Constantinople,  placed  at  the  jnnction  of  two  seas  and 
of  two  continents,  is  compared,  by  reason  of  that  site,  nnriv&lled 
,throughoQt  the  world,  to  a  diamond  set  between  two  sapphires  and 
two  emeralds.  A  superb  diamond,  indeed,  which  Mahomet  II.  for- 
merly added  to  his  crown,  and  which  seemed  recently  on  the  point 
of  fdling  from  the  brow  of  his  snccessor.  It  is  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, and  a  theme  that  has  inspired  the  pens  of  many  gmphio 
delineators,  but  which  the  pen  will  ever  be  powerless  adequately  to 
portray  in  all  its  aplendonr.  We  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to 
expatiate  further  on  that  paradise  of  nature,  bnt  rather  to  consider 
the  strength  and  capability  which  this  key  of  Europe  possesses, 
both  from  nature  and  science,  of  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  In  this  we  shall  he  mainly  guided  by  the  elaborate 
survey  made,  and  the  weighty  opinions  formed,  by  Count  Mottke 
during  the  Balgarian  campaign  of  I82t<-d.  Although  some  of 
its  conclusions  would  now  be  necessarily  modified,  the  general  value 
of  the  paper  remains  great,  having  regard  to  the  immeasurable  im- 
portance of  Constantinople  to  British  commerce  and  dominion,  and 
the  military  skill  of  the  illustrions  author. 

The  actual  city  of  Constantinople  occupies  a  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Golden  Horn ;  the  third  front, 
facing  the  land,  is  about  8,000  paces  long  from  the  seven  towers  of 
the  Blaquemal,  and  is  protected  by  a  wall  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  ; 
the  top  of  the  wall  is  four  or  five  feet  wide,  so  that  there  is  ample 
room  to  move  about  upon  it,  and  as  in  the  most  parts  the  battlements 
are  still  in  good  repair,  the  wall  may  be  occupied  by  sharpshooters 
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withont  farther  preparation.  At  regular  intei-vEilB  of  aislj  or  eighty 
paccB  are  projecting  towers  of  neverai  vaulted  Btories,  which,  however, 
were  built  by  tbe  l<]mperor  Julian,  and  are,  therefore,  not  calcnlated 
to  resist  artillery.  As  a  defence  againxt  cannon  shot,  earthworks 
might  be  thrown  np  against  the  wall,  which  might  easily  be  lowered 
in  places  if  oaoessary,  as  there  is  no  want  of  space  or  mnterial. 

At  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  in  front  of  the  main  wall 
is  a  lower  one  with  small  towers,  and  outside  that  a  dry  ditch  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  with  a  faced  scarp  and  counterscarp.  The 
great  wall  extends  for  17,000  paces  more  on  the  side  towards  the 
Darbonr  and  the  sea,  and  is  defended  by  300  large  towers  in  all. 
Immense  fragments  of  the  wall  and  halves  of  towers  have  fallen,  and 
lie  on  the  ground  unbroken,  but  there  is  no  regular  breach  on  the 
side  towards  the  land.  In  those  parts  which  have  remained  standing, 
the  stones  and  mortar  have  hardened  in  the  course  of  fourteen  cen- 
turies to  the  consistency  of  solid  rock,  and  the  whole  18  overgrown 
with  gigantic  ivy.  Although  the  lofty  battlements  are  visible  from 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  on  an  approach  within  cannon-shot 
range  the  wall  completely  disappears  behind  a  thick  wood  of  cypreseen, 
which  covers  the  eitonsive  graveyards  of  the  Moslems.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  very  difficult  to  batt..-r  breaches  in  it,  especially  with 
field  artillery  ;  the  effect  produced  by  mortars  would  likewise  be  but 
trifling,  as  a  space  of  more  than  1,000  paces  behind  the  walls  is  occu- 
pied almost  entirely  by  gardens.  The  actual  city,  which  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Mussulmans,  does  not  begin  for  a  whole  mile  within 
the  walls,  at  the  gigantic  mosque  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  The  seraglio, 
which  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  of  land,  is  anrronnded  by  ntas- 
dve  walls  and  towers,  and  forms  a  strong  citadel  against  the  town, 
and  the  ancient  Cyclobion,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  landward 
wall,  affords  a  safe  redoubt,  with  towers  eighty  feet  high,  and  extremely 
thick.  Five  gates,  protected  by  double  towers,  are  open  In  the  wall 
on  the  landward  side,  and  a  sixth  is  brioked  up.  The  centre  gate, 
which  the  Turks  call  Topkapn,  or  gate  of  artillery,  and  the  Greeks 
the  gate  of  St.  Bi"manu8,  is  the  same  that  Mahmoud  Gtazi  bombarded 
with  his  large  cannon,  and  before  which  Constantino  Falfflologns 
fell. 

The  easiest  approach  to  the  wall  of  Constantinople  is  across  the 
ground  which  lies  between  the  brook  Topjilar  and  the  harbour.  The 
hill,  which  falls  with  a  rapid  slope  towards  the  ]att«r  and  the  open 
snbnrb  of  Eyoob,  would  favour  a  covered  advance  at  this  point.  But 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  above  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  landward  wall, 
is  a  hnge  building,  600  feet  long,  300  wide,  and  flanked  by  lofty  towers. 
This  is  the  barrack  of  Ramistchiflik,  bnilt  to  contain  5,000  to  6,000 
men.  In  front  of  it  are  some  badly  traced  lines  of  entrenchmont, 
which  were  thrown  np  on  the  first  intelligence  that  the  Russians  had 
crossed  the  Balkans.  Three  thousand  paces  farther  towards  the  left, 
on  the  high  road  to  Adrianople,  stands  a  still  larger  tnrreted  edifice, 
in  the  midst  of  the  well-known  plain  of  Daood  Pacha,  where  for  throe 
centuries  tbe  Janissariea  assembled  before  taking  Uie  field.     From 
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this  spot  marched  the  annieB  which  cooqnered  Hongary,  threatened 
Vienna,  and  penetrated  even  into  Styria.  After  the  deBtraction  of 
the  JanisEaries,  Sultan  Mahmond  bnilt  a  barrack  for  8,000  of  hia 
newlj-raised  Nizam-geditt  on  tbiB  Bpot.  The  barrackB  contain  a 
mosque,  a  bath,  aad  a  kiosk  for  the  Snltan,  and  meoAurea  SOO  paces 
in  the  front.  These  enormous  barraaka  (bejond  comparison  the 
largest  buUdings  in  Constantinople,  not  exoepting  even  the  mosqaes 
and  palaces)  form,  as  it  were,  detached  forts  in  oonneotion  With  the 
lai^  and  maeaivc  Hastahane  or  hospital  situated  between  them. 
Theae  three  buildings  wonid  contain  14,000  men,  and  aSord  an  ex- 
cellent support  for  the  wing  of  a  large  army,  which  might  encamp 
in  safety  between  them  and  the  landward  wall.  Some  well-con- 
Btructed  trencheB  would  render  it  extremely  difGcult  to  attack  an 
army  cloBely  backed  by  the  reBources  of  so  large  a  city.  Neither  is 
there  any  want  upon  theae  heights  of  the  water  bo  indispensable  to 
a  Turkish  corps,  as  the  great  oonduits  which  supply  Constantinople 
run  right  under  both  barrrcks,  through  subterraneaii  channels,  and 
bring  wat«r  in  abundance. 

The  fiuburbs  sitnated  opon  the  steep  slope  to  the  north  of  the 
harbour,  Pera,  Kassim- pacha,  Haskoi,  &c.,  are  far  less  protected  than 
Constantinople  itself.  They  are  quite  open,  and  contain  a  population 
of  above  100,000,  of  which  more  than  half  are  Oreeks,  Armenians, 
Frauka,  and  Jews.  Very  unwisely,  all  the  great  eetablishmouts  be- 
longing to  the  army  and  navy  have  been  erected  .in  this  qoarter — the 
arsenals,  the  dockyards,  the  shippiug  stores,  the  artillery  workBhops, 
the  cannon  foundry,  the  gnn  manufactory,  and  the  barracks  of  tne 
bombardiers  and  artillerymen.  It'  is  true  that  Galata,  the  old  Qenoese 
factory,  which  once  prescribed  laws  to  tbe  falling  Byzantine 
empire,  likewise  is  a  kind  of  citadel.  It  is  Bnn-onnded  with  high 
walls,  behind  which  the  streets  descend  like  staircases  so  steeply 
that  they  cannot  even  be  overlooked  from  Pera,  which  stands 
above  it.  Au  immense  round  tower  rises  like  a  giant  above 
this  town,  still  devoted  to  the  trade  with  Europe.  But  it  facea  the 
harbour,  and  could  contribute  nothing  to  the  defence  of  tbe  place 
towards  the  laud;  neither  does  it  protect  any  o(  the  above-named 
eetabliBbments. 

The  approaches  on  this  side  might,  however,  he  defended  without 
difficulty ;  and  supposing  the  Soltan  had  only  a  few  thoneand  men 
left  in  the  field,  and  were  threatened  by  land  both  on  the  west  and 
on  the  north,  he  might  leave  Constantinople  to  defend  her  own  Iand> 
ward  front,  and  draw  up  hia  own  little  army  on  the  plateau  to  the 
north  of  Pera.  The  advanced  guard  might  take  up  a  very  favour- 
able position  on  the  grip  at  the  post  of  Sindchirliknjn,  on  the  high 
road  to  Bnjuk-dereh ;  the  front  would  not  be  more  than  1,000  paces 
in  length,  and  easily  defended  by  temporary  earthworks  ;  both  wings 
woald  rest  on  deep  rocky  ravines.  The  entrances  into  the  "  Vale  of 
Sweet  Waters "  are  few  and  diSicult,  and  might  easily  be  guarded 
by  special  outposts.  In  order  to  attack  this  position  in  front,  the 
invaders  would  be  forced  to  detach  a  corps  which  would  have  to  oroes 
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the  valley  of  the  riTers  Cydaria  and  Barbyeie,  passable  onlj  by 
meanB  of  bridges,  and  would  be  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  and  many  very  difficult  passes.  Snch  a  corps 
wonid  be  in  great  danger  of  being  surprised  by  the  Tnrks  from  Eyoob, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  provisioned  from  Kilios  or  Derkoe,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Bather  greater  numbers  and  some  resolution  would  like- 
wise enable  the  Turks  to  entrench  themselvoB  with  great  advantage 
on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Kabath- 
paneh. 

A  very  important  matter  in  the  defence  of  Constantiaople  is  the 
Bapplj  of  water.  As  tbe  town  is  entirely  built  on  rocky  heights,  and 
the  wells  within  the  walls  contain  but  little  water,  and  that  bitter, 
the  first  care  of  the  Greek  Emperors  was  to  supply  the  town  with 
this  first  of  necessaries  by  means  of  very  large  canals.  A  vast 
quantity  of  moisture  falls  in  the  shape  of  snow  and  lain  daring  the 
spring  and  winter  months  upon  the  range  of  wooded  hilla  on  tbe 
north  of  Constantinople  towards  the  Black  Sea.  Here  whole  valleys 
were  dammed  up  by  gigantic  walls,  and  no  much  water  was  collected 
in  these  artificial  lakes  that,  in  spite  of  the  evaporation,  it  snpplied 
the  vast  consumption  of  tbe  oity  thronghout  the  summer  until  the 
next  rainy  season.  From  these  reservoirs  the  water  was  conveyed  to 
the  city  for  jthe  distance  of  above  twenty  miles  in  arched  brick 
conduits  which  followed  a  very  winding  course.  Hills  were  cut 
through,  and  valleys  crossed  by  aqnedncts,  many  of  which  are  100 
feet  lugb  and  above  1,000  paces  long.  Bnt  as  these  conduits  would 
have  only  to  be  cut  in  a  single  place  in  order  to  dry  up  all  the  fonn. 
tains  of  Constantinople,  the  Emperors  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
constructing  large  ba«ins  on  elevated  places  within  the  walls,  which 
were  filled  in  times  of  peace,  and  could  supply  the  city  in  case  of  a 
siege.  The  carelexsness  of  tbe  Turks  has  suffered  all  these  great 
works  to  decay.  The  open  cisterns  are  now  filled  up  with  ganlens 
and  honses,  nay,  in  one  there  is  even  a  mosque,  and  are  called  Tcbukur 
Bostan,  or  deep  gardens.  The  vaulted  ones,  as,  for  instance,  the  Bin 
Bir  Direk,  or  thousand  columns,  serve  as  a  habitation  to  the  silk 
■pinners,  and  are  half  filled  up  with  rubbish.  The  successors  of 
llahmoud  and  Solyman  never  dreamed  that  their  descendants  oonld 
ever  be  besieged ;  but  things  are  grealty  changed  since  their  times, 
and  it  would  now  he  highly  advisable  to  restore  the  cisterns  to  their 
original  purpose,  which  might  easily  be  done.  In  the  event  of  a 
complete  investment  of  Constantinople,  the  nnmerons  population 
could  only  subsist  for  a  very  short  time  on  the  bad  water  of  the  wells  ; 
but  so  long  as  tbe  city  is  only  attacked  by  land,  good  water  can  be 
got  in  abundance  from  the  magnificent  springs  on  tbe  Asiatic  shore, 
from  Scutari  Tchamlidje,  Kara  Knlak,  and  above  all  from  the  inex- 
haustible springs  of  Sultanieh,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  at  which  whole 
fleets  take  in  their  snpplieH. 

Neither  can  the  city  be  short  of  provisions  so  long  as  the  Tnrks 
remi^  masters  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  banks  of  this  splendid 
inJaud  sea  feed  nnmerous  flocks,  and  grow  wheat,  olives,  wines,  fruits. 
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and  vej^etables  in  abnndance.  The  fertile  plains  of  Broadsa  are  in 
constant  commnnication  with  the  capital  bj  the  port  of  Uadania, 
and  the  sea  affords  an  endloas  eapplj  of  excellent  fish  ;  the  myriads 
of  Palamedte,  which  are  hanled  np  by  a  single  large  net  at  the  time 
of  their  passage  thron^h.  the  Boephoms,  wonid  alone  prevent  an 
nctaal  famine ;  and  even  if  a  hostile  fleet  appeared  in  the  Hellespont, 
it  woold  scarcely  be  able  to  cnt  oC  the.  communications  between 
Constantinople  and  Sontari  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  Bospborns 
between  the  two  towns  is  only  1,S50  paces  wide,  and  is  completely 
commanded  from  the  lofty  shore  of  the  Seraglio.  The  broad  qnays 
aud  the  Plateau  of  Gnlhane  are  admirably  adapted  for  placing 
artillery,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  the  Turks,  animated  by  the 
energy  and  activity  of  one  man,  General  Sebastiani,  mounted  npon 
them  several  hundred  pieces,  snfBcient  effectually  to  prevent  any 
hostile  fleet  from  anchoring  between  the  two  towns,  or  even  from 
intermpting  the  commnnication  between  them  for  a  moment. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  invest  Constantinople  completely,  it  would 
be  necesaary  to  have  two  armies  in  Europe,  a  third  in  Asia,  and  a 
fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  latter  presupposes  that  the  Turkish 
fleet  shonid  first  be  destroyed,  and  that  one  of  the  approaches  to  the 
capita),  either  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphoms,  shonid  be  forced. 

With  respect  to  the  second  access  to  Constantinople  by  sea,  the 
Bosphoms.  a  description  of  that  Strait  is  given  in  the  section  (5) 
nnder  that  head. 

At  the  close  of  the  recent  war,  attention  waa  again  called  to  the 
great  value  of  the  defences  on  the  west  front  of  Constantinople. 
Ever  since  the  day  when  the  Rnsaian  troops  entered  the  little  town 
of  Nicopolis,  and,  indeed,  even  before  that  event  occurred,  thonghtfol 
spirits  amongst  the  Turks  perceived  the  necessity  for  fortifying  the 
Ottoman  capital.  Even  those  who  did  not  altogether  believe  in  the 
prowess  of  the  Muscovite  soldiers,  and  who  yet  retained  some  faith  in 
the  "  place  "  of  Abdul  Kerim  Pacha,  admitted  the  wisdom  of  taking 
snch  measures  aswonld  ensure  the  safety  of  Constantinople  in  case  of 
an  emei^Dcy. 

So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Grand  Dnke  Nicbolss  advanced  to  San 
Stefano,  it  became  evident  that  some  fresh  protecting  cordon  mnst  he 
drawn  round  the  Turkish  capital.  There  were  not  wanting  desirable 
hills  which  might  easily  afford  protection;  yet  against  these  there 
was  always  the  argument  that  they  were  so  near  Stambonl  that,  were 
they  attacked,  the  city  itself  must  receive  most  of  the  missiles  that 
passed  over  the  entrenchments.  It  was  perceived  by  the  Ottoman 
authorities  that  one  of  the  results  of  so  close  a  fight  might  possibly 
be  great  disorder  in  the  capital  itself,  and  for  some  time,  especially 
during  those  don btful. days  when  Muscovite  intrigue  was  employed 
to  obtain  a  hold  upon  the  Bospborns,  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the 
Saltan  and  his  Ministers.  The  lines  at  Bnynk  Tchekmedj^  and 
TchataldJB  had  never  been  open  to  this  objection,  they  being  situate 
fully  thirty  miles  from  Constantinople,  while  guarding  the  place  just 
as  effectually  as  though  they  had  been  at  its  very  gates ;  and  it  waa 
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resolved,  at  tbe  earliest  possible  moment,  to  reoccap^  them,  should 
the  opportunity  eser  occnr  again.  Thaats  to  the  Berlin  Treaty  and 
the  "still  small  voice"  of  that  English  fleet  whose  presence  in  the 
Marmora  Sea  so  mnch  impreRBes  MaBcovite  Boldiera  and  statesmen. 
General  Todleben  at  length  withdrew  towards  Adrianople,  leaving  at 
least  Tcbataldja  once  more  to  the  Tnrks,  who  decided  to  finish  the 
vrorks  withont  delay,  and  the  task  was  fnlly  entmsted  by  the  Sultan 
himself  to  General  Baker,  so  that  the  forts  will  be  erected  and  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  which  were  first  nf  ali  mooted,  and  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory.  In 
this  way  Constantinople  will,  in  all  probability,  be  rendered  safe 
fron:i  attack,  and  should  ever  another  struggle  arise,  both  the 
city  and  the  Boephorus  will  be  beyond  a  eoup  de  main  from  the 
invader. 


3.  The  Danube,  from  its  Source  to  its  Moutke. 

The  entire  baain  of  the  Danube,  which  river  has  its  origin  in  the 
Black  Forest  and  its  termination  in  the  Black  Sea,  divides  itself 
nstnrally  into  fonr  basins,  by  means  of  mountain  chains,  that,  after 
diverging  to  the  right  and  left  of  ite  orographic  cincture,  return 
towards  each  other  and  grasp  the  valley  of  the  Danube  in  three 
different  places ;  thus  forcing  the  river  to  successively  change  its 
level,  and  to  traverse,  as  it  were,  fonr  vast  steppes.  Of  the  northern 
province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Bosnia  and  Servia  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  third  basin  ;  Boamania  and  Bulgaria  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
fourth. 

The  Danube,  after  having  traversed  several  of  the  States  of  Ger- 
many and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Austrian  territories,  enters  the 
Ottoman  Empire  at  Belgrade.  It  is  then  a  majeetio  river,  deep,  rapid, 
intersected  by  largo  islands,  flowing  between  low  shores  and  fertile 
plains,  having  a  breadth  of  800  metres,  and  navigable  even  by  ships- 
of-war.  The  first  city  which  it  leaves  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Empire,  in  a  military  point  of  view — Belgrade,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Save,  facing  the  point  where  the  Temes,  in  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  Danube/ divides  it  into  several  marshy  arms,  npon 
the  great  highway  which  leads  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  equi- 
distant from  those  two  cities  and  situate  at  the  entrance  to  the  im- 
portant province  ai  Servia,  forming  a  bnlwark  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
against  Anstria,  and  formerly  the  advanced  post  of  the  Turks  against 
Hungary.  It  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  one  side  of  which  ia 
bounded  by  the  Save,  another  by  the  Danube,  both  being  united  by 
a  citadel ;  the  third  side,  facing  the  country,  has  a  bastioned  eneainte 
and  a  forte.  This  city  has  undergone  very  numerous  sieges,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  those  of  1621,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent;  of  HJ58,  of  1717,  of  1789,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Imperialistfi;  of  1806  and  of  1813,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Servians,  &c.  At  the  present  time  it  is  still  a  strong- 
hold, having  a  singular  postion:  it  is  situated  in  Servia,  a  State 
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almost  independent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  tbna  entirely  isolated 
from  the  reet  of  the  Empire. 

The  Dannbe,  below  Belffrade,  has  its  right  bank  Bomewhat  elevated 
and  skirted  hj  xlopee  which  prodnce  excellent  vineyards ;  it  servee  as  a 
boundary  between  Hnngary  and  Servia,  and  it  thns  waters  Krottka,  a 
village  celebrated  by  a  victory  of  the  Turks  over  the  Imperialists  in  1 739 ; 
next  Semendria,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitanta,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Servian  kings,  defended  by  an  old  fortress ;  it  paasea  near 
PatsaTowita,  a  villa^re  rendered  famous  bv  the  Peace  of  1718,  made 
there  between  the  Tnrks  and  the  Imperialists,  and  reEtches  Cblum&abr. 
There,  the  river,  hemmed  in  on  the  left  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  on  the  right  by  a  branch  of  the  Balkans,  which 
narrowing  to  a  junction,  ae  it  were,  in  ita  bed,  the  river  begins  to 
foam,  and  roar  and  form  rapids.  Both  shores,  equally  steep,  form  two 
walls  300  metres  hi^h  ;  enormons  Tocks  appear  above  the  surface,  and 
dangerous  whirlpools  embarrass  its  course.  The  steamboats  plying 
from  Vienna  are  moored  here,  and  their  merchandise  transferred 
therefrom  by  a  road  cut  in  steps  np  the  rocks,  navigation  being  no 
longer  practicable  save  for  Tnrkish  lighters  (Kirlacket),  which  convey 
the  agricaltnral  products  of  Wallachia  as  far  as  Vienna.  It  then 
winds  round  the  charming  peninsnla  of  Kladova,  and  reaches  Neu~ 
Orgova,  a  small  fortified  town  of  Servia,  situate  on  an  island,  with  a 
rampart  and  a  fort  on  the  right  bank,  and  which  is  called  the  key  of 
Wallachia  and  Hungary.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  last  town  of  the 
Austrian  States,  Alt-Ortova.  Below  this  island  the  river  presents  a 
fine  mass  of  water ;  and  then  flows  again  tnrbulently  over  a  bed  of 
granite  rocks— a  tract  of  junction  between  the  Carpathian  and  Balkan 
rangee  which  dams  np,  twists  and  forces  the  cnrrent  to  wind  hack- 
wards  and  to  writhe  over  nnmberless  shoals,  its  torrent-like  waves 
bounding  over  every  obstacle,  and  thereby  forming  pools  and  whirl- 
poola  This  formidable  strangulation  of  the  river,  where  it  rnns  at  the 
rate  of  6,000  metres  an  hour,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Iron 
or  TrajaWg  Gate.  It  was  here,  near  the  Wwlachian  villi^je  of  Teker~ 
netz,  at  a  point  where  the  Danube  is  1,000  metres  in  breadth,  that  the 
Romans  of  the  time  of  Trajan  threw  over  it  a  bridge  of  twenty  arches, 
a  gigantic  work  that  seventeen  centuries  and  the  rushing  of  the  river 
have  not  been  able  wholly  to  destroy  :  there  still  remaining  the  black 
dibrU  of  five  piles,  which  look  like  a  partof  the  rocks  into  which  they 
are  jointed.  This  gorge  is  more  than  a  mile  long ;  and  the  descent 
being  considerable,  the  water  mshes  through  it  with  great  strength 
and  rapidity,  being  divided  by  rocks  into  three  streams,  of  which  the 
two  outer  ones  are  very  shallow. 

Below  Orsova,  the  Danube  flows  entirely  within  the  Turkish 
Empire,  at  first  separating  Wallachia  from  Servia  and  next  from 
Bulgaria.  It  leaves  on  the  right  Brza-Palanka,  a  fortified  town,  or, 
more  correctly,  palanH,  that  is  surrounded  by  a  simple  rampart  of 
earth,  with  a  ditoh  and  palisades  of  oak-tnmke,  of  such  a  diameter 
that  cannon  alone  could  open  a  passage  through  it.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary fortification  of  all  the  towns  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  with 
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the  obstinate  Talonr  n'hicli  the  Tnrke  display  behind  walls,  th^  are 
cotnmonly  capable  of  offering  a  strong  resistonoe.  Below  Brza- 
Palanka  the  Danube  flows  in  a  more  placid  stream,  with  nnmerons 
reaches,  embanked,  especially  on  the  right  shore,  by  maasive  and  lofty 
escarp mentfi.  Then  it  receives  the  Timok,  which  separates  Serria 
from  Bnlgaria,  and  some  leagues  below  He  confluence  after  the  la«t 
elbow  it  reaches  Widdin. 

This  town,  which  ia  tolerably  indnstrions  uid  commercial,  contains 
a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  occnpies  a  very  important 
position.  It  is  at  present  one  of  the  three  great  centres  of  the  mili- 
tary line  of  the  Danube;  it  commands  Little  Wallachia  and  the 
denies  of  Transylvania,  oovera  the  approaches  to  Sei-via,  and  finally 
holds  the  extreme  outlet  of  the  important  and  diffioult  road,  which, 
continued  to  Kiasa,  rejoins  the  great  highway  from  Vienna  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Widdin  presents  the  figure  of  an  irregular  pentagon  ;  it  has  badlj- 
bailt  bastions,  a  strong  citadel,  and  two  detached  works  in  the 
Ealafat  islands;  lastly,  it  is  anrrounded  by  marshes.  Under  its 
walls  was  fought,  in  1689,  a  battle  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated 
by  the  Imperialists.  Its  citadel  withstood,  under  the  celebrated 
Pasvan  Oglon,  in  1?92,  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Op- 
posite the  great  island  of  Kalafat  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  upon 
the  Wallachian  bank,  and  which,  in  the  war  of  1853-4,  was  occupied 
and  fortilied  by  the  Tnrke  under  Omar  Pacha :  it  was  here  that  they 
resisted  for  several  months  the  Bussion  army,  and  defeated  its 
attenipt  to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  create  an  insurrection  in  Servia, 
and  turn  the  Balkans. 

Below  Widdin,  the  Danube  flows  through  a  vast  plain  with  a  rapid 
but  placid  course;  it  is  so  wide  that  from  the  right  bank  the  left  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  i  it  presents  numerons  wooded  islands,  but 
no  great  marginal  deviations,  its  bed  being  confined  by  high  and 
steep  banks,  especiallv  on  the  right  shore,  which  commands  nearly 
at  all  points  the  left.  It  thus  waters  Argoul-Qrad,  Lorn,  Zibrou. 
Pcdanka,  Rahova :  these  are  towns  ^lalanA-*,  sitnated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  water  courses  coming  &om  Veliki-Balkan  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
points  where  the  right  shore,  becoming  lower,  ceases  to  command  the 
left  shore. 

Next  the  Danube  reaches  Nicopulis  {now  called  Nikopol),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  this  part  of  European  Turkey.  Founded  by 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  it  was,  during  the  late  war,  reduced  to  ashes  by 
the  Rnssums  (15th  of  July.  1877),  after  a  terrible  cannonUe  and  a 
sanguinary  eneagement.  There  are  many  historical  traditions  con- 
nected with  Nicopolis,  especially  in  relation  to  the  interminable  wara 
between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  which  convulsed  Europe  daring 
the  Middle  Aees,  but  the  most  celebrated  event  with  which  its  name 
is  awociated  is  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Si^amond,  £ing  of  Hungary, 
in  1396,  by  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Bajazet.  The  Turk  meditated 
no  less  th^  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  and  might  have  suc- 
ceeded,   had  not    Tamerlane,   the    victonons  Mogul,    arrest«d    his 
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progress  bj  catcbing  him  alive,  and  exhibiting  him  in  a,  kind  of  grilled 
litter,  like  a  wild  beaat.  Unfortanately  for  Christendom,  Tamerlane 
was  only  ronsed  to  fury  after  Bajazet  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age,  and  on  the  fatal  field  of  Nico- 
polis  had  trampled  on  the  Cross,  and  defeated  a  confederate  army  of 
100,000  Christiana.  The  far  greater  part  were  slain  or  driven  into 
the  Dannbe  ;  and  Sigismond,  finding  protection  in  the  nnited  fleet  of 
the  Venetian  and  Bbodian  crnsaders,  waa  conveyed  safely  to  Dalmatia, 
whence  be  returned,  after  a  long  circuit,  to  his  exhansted  kingdom. 
Before  its  recent  destruction  by  the  Rassiana,  Nicopolis  contained 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  commerce,  ite  position  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Osma  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  Alouta  being  an 
important  one.  It  ia  surrounded  by  lottj  hills,  and  is,  or  rather  was, 
one  of  the  ra.ost  pictnresqne  places  along  the  whole  conrse  of  the 
Dftnnbe.  Nicopolis  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1810,  and  almost 
entirely  laid  in  ruins,  and  was  again  taken  by  them  in  1820.  The 
Grand  Dnke  Nicholaa  intended,  it  is  said,  to  conetmct  here  a  solid 
bridge,  which  should  serve  as  the  main  thoroughfare  for  the  Russian 
troops  during  the  recent  war.  Opposite,  npon  the  Wallachian  shore, 
stands  the  small  town  of  Tcnirna  or  Tonrnu  Mangareli,  formerly  the 
bridge-head  of  N'icopolis,  and  which  the  Rnasians  dismantled  after 
the  campaign  of  1^29.  By  that  town  the  Turks  dominated  the  great 
vallOT-  of  the  Alonta,  whilst,  by  Nicopolis,  they  guarded  the  outlet  of 
the  Balkan  rente,  which  passes  through  the  defile  of  Qabrova. 

After  Nicopolis,  the  river  flows  on  to  Sistova,  a  town  of  10,000  in- 
habitants, with  some  manufactures  and  an  ancient  enceinte  flanked  Iw 
towera.  It  was  captured  and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Russians  in  1810. 
Below  this  place,  the  Pannbe,  which  from  Widdin  has  ite  course 
from  west  to  east  without  much  winding,  begins  to  turn  northwards ; 
it  thns  reaches  Sustchnk,  one  of  the  four  groat  Turkish  strongholds 
which  form  the  quadrilateral.  This  is  the  strowest  and  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  fortifications  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  and  aa 
it  is  situated  at  precisely  that  part  of  the  river  at  which  the  Russians 
want  to  cross,  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  ita  destruction. 
Rnstohnk  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  neglected  and  dilapidated 
fortress  it  was  some  two  years  ago,  but  the  centre  of  a  powerful 
system  of  works,  heavily  armed  and  well-manned,  and  its  capture 
would,  in  any  case,  be  an  arduous  enterprise.  It  stands  at  the  month 
of  the  Kara-Lom,  which  at  this  point  empties  itself  into  the  Danube, 
at  the  issue  of  the  great  Russian  highway  to  Constantinople  by  Jassy 
and  Bucharest,  and  the  two  chief  roads  over  the  Balkans.  The 
town  contained  nntil  lately  30,000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  several 
very  beautiful  mosques  and  baths,  several  of  these  buildings  dating 
long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Ottoman  invasion  and  settlement  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  the  modem  buildings  prove  that  the  plaice  is 
very  flourishing.  Its  prosperity  has  been  brought  aboat  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  population.  The  Bulgarians 
are  an  industrious  race,  and  here,  in  Rustchnk,  they  have  established 
cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  worsted  mills,  while  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
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is  one  of  tbe  most  proaperona  indnatriea  in  the  province.  At  no 
point  along  the  Dannbe  have  the  KnHsians  and  TnrlcH  been  faoo  to 
face  in  greater  nnrabere  than  at  Rnstohnk  and  Giurgevo,  on  the 
Opposite  shore,  for  it  Bo  happens  that  only  at  this  point  are  there 
towns  exactly  facing  each  other  on  different  sides  of  the  Danube. 
Ginrgevo,  a  Wallachian  town,  which  was  the  bridge-bead  of  Eust- 
chnk,  hae  played  a  conspicnons  part  in  all  the  wars  between  the 
Turks  and  Itnssiana;  it  was  dismantled  after  the  war  of  1829. 
The  Knssians  seized  npon  Ruatcbuk  in  1810,  and  after  a  very  long 
siege,  several  nssanlts  and  a  battle  won  by  them  at  BatHn,  a  village 
Bitiiat«d  near  the  Danube,  midway  between  Siatova  and  Bustchnk. 

Below  Knetchak,  the  river,  which  has  flowed  hitherto  in  a  single 
bed  and  intersected  by  islands,  b^ns  to  form  large  deviations  on 
either  shore  from  it*  main  stream  which  inundate  the  country  to 
an  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  kilometres.  The  right  tmnk 
continues  to  command  the  left:  the  former  being  skirted  by  the 
lowest  slopes  of  the  Bulgarian  monntains,  which  terminate  in 
picturesque  hills ;  the  latter  is  bordered  by  a  low,  swampy  tract, 
intersected  by  secondary  arms  or  pools  of  stagnant  water,  alternating 
with  wooded  islands  or  covered  with  gigantic  reeds.  The  Danube 
farther  on  resumes  its  single  bed  and  reaches  Tourtoukai,  a  small 
toini  situated  facing  the  confluence  of  the  Ardjich,  and  which  has 
been  recently  fortified  on  account  of  its  remarkable  poeition  :  it 
connects,  in  fact,  the  two  great  strongholds  of  Rutschuk  and  Silis- 
tria,  and  stands  exactly  at  the  point  at  which,  between  those  two 
places,  the  banks  are  equally  low  and  present  points  where 
crossing  over  is  easily  effected,  especially  from  the  left  to  the  right 
shore.  Opposite,  near  the  eonflnence  of  the  Ardjich,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  Danube,  stands  the  Wallachian  village  of  Oltenitza, 
which,  in  all  the  wars,  has  been  signalized  as  the  moat  convenient 
point  for  crossing  from  Wallachia  into  Bnlgaria.  The  Tnrks,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  momentarily  seized  that  station 
and  fought  there  a  remarkable  engagement. 

The  Dannbe  next  reaches  Siliftria,  one  of  the  four  great  strongholds 
forming  the  quadrilateral,  at  the  isane  of  the  principal  route  of  the 
Balkans  by  Schnmla,  from  which  it  is  distant  between  fifty  and  sixty 
miles.  It  has  a  second  name,  being  sometimes  called  Dristria;  has  a 
population  of  some  20,000  or  25,000  in  times  of  peace;  is  in  general 
poorly  built,  bat  Laving  several  handsome  mosques  and  balJis,  and 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce. 

Aa  its  position  wonld  lead  one  to  expect,  it  has  at  different  times 
been  very  strongly  fortitied.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircular 
w&U,  flanked  by  towers,  and  is  protected  on  the  south  by  a  line  of 
redonbts  connected  with  a  strong  fortress.  It  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  i^hief  military  centres  of  the  province,  and, 
indeed,  it  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  three  divisions  into  which, 
for  governmental  purposes,  Bu'garia  is  divided,  the  other  two  being 
Widdin  and  Nissa.  In  previons  wars  with  Turkey  the  Russian 
generals  have  made  it  one  of  their  first  objects  to  obtain  possession 
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of  Siliatria,  and  in  the  war  of  1828-9  it  waa  captured  and  held  b;. 
them  for  several  years  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  w  large  anm  by 
way  of  indemnity ;  bnt  eventually  they  thought  beat  to  retam  it. 
Again,  in  1854,  Silistria  was  besieged  by  the  Rnfisiana,  who  were 
30,000  Btrong,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Paakiewitch.  They 
delivered  many  assaalte,  in  the  course  of  one  of  which  the  Prince 
was  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire,  while  during  another,  Mussa 
Pacha,  the  Turkish  general,  was  killed.  On  the  13th  of  June  a 
grand  assault  took  place  under  the  command  of  Prince  Gortachakoff 
and  General  Schilders,  which  was  vigorously  and  successfully  re- 
pelled. Two  days  afterwards  the  garrison  aranmed  the  offensive, 
crossed  the  river,  defeated  the  Rusaiana,  and  totally  destroyed  their 
siege  works.  This  put  an  end  to  the  investment  of  the  place,  as  the 
gallant  Omar  Pacha  was  drawing  near,  and  the  Ruasians  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  The  garrison  were  ably  helped  by  two  British 
officers.  Captain  Bntler  and  Lieutenant  Kasmyth,  the  former  of 
whom  was  killed,  while  the  latter  was  deservedly  promoted  to  a 
majority. 

Daring,  however,  the  late  campaign,  Siliatria  did  not  come  verjr 
mnch  to  the  front,  but  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  key  to  so  many 
strategical  points,  it  was  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  the  scene  of 
events  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nltimate  issnee  of  the  war. 
Ku8t«hnk,  Silistria,  and  Schumla  form  a  very  remarkable  triangle, 
which  constitntes,  in  a  manner,  the  citadel  of  Tnrkcy  in  front  of  the 
Balkans. 

After  Silistria,  the  river  continues  to  direct  ito  course  northwards, 
and  its  overflowings  rerammence.  The  moat  considerable  takes  the 
name  of  Berehleka;  skirting  the  true  Danube  for  twenty-five  leagoea, 
and  ordinarily  distant  from  it  some  six  to  eight  le^nes,  it  re-nnites 
itself  thereto  here  and  there  by  great  arms  forming  marshy  islands : 
all  the  left  shore  as  far  as  Hirachova  is  nnnavigable.  The  stream 
passes  thus  npon  the  right  bank  to  Satsova,  a  small  town  defended 
by  an  ill -constructed  enceinte,  in  front  of  which  are  inaccessible 
morasses.  It  is  conjectured  that  at  a  far  distant  period,  the  Danube 
having  reached  this  point,  continued  its  conree  direct  from  west  to 
east,  to  dischai^  itaelf  into  the  sea  at  the  little  port  of  Knstendjt, 
from  which  it  is  distant  only  some  fifteen  leagues;  but,  as  it  is 
bordered  on  the  right  by  a  aeries  of  low  hills,  and  that  there  is 
at  Enstcndji  not  the  aligfateat  trace  of  a  delta  or  a  mouth,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  river  has  always  had  the  moath  which  it 
still  has  at  the  present  time,  seeing  that  it  is  fifty  miles  distant  from 
Bassova. 

After  Rassova,  the  river  descends  directly  towards  the  north,  its 
waters  creeping  slnj^shly  along  over  low  flata,  where  its  different 
arms  have  not  distinct  beds,  but  form  ineitricable  morasses;  the 
left  bank  is  entirely  aninhabited  ;  the  right,  leas  marshy,  ia  bordered 
by  a  causeway.  Thus  it  reaches  Hiriova^  a  town  defended  by  a 
weak  fortress,  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1809,  in  1828,  and  in  1854. 
Its  importance  is  great,  becanse  it  stands  near  the  spot  where  tho 
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Berchlcha  terminates,  and  whore  the  Danube  reenmes  its  bed ;  it 
guards,  tbereforc,  tlie  passages  which  may  be  mode  available  on  that 
side. 

Below  Hiraova,  the  Dannbe  recommences  its  great  oTerflowings;  it 
thns  reaches  Malchin,  a  town  defended  bj  an  enceinte  and  two  weak 
forts ;  it  was  taken  bj  the  BnssianB  in  1809,  in  1828,  and  in  1854.  . 
Its  importance  was  formerly  very  great,  beoanse  it  had  opposite,  bnt 
separated  from  it  by  four  or  five  arms  of  more  than  ten  kilometres 
in  breadth,  the  stronghold  of  Ibrail  or  Braila,  a  Wallachian  village 
that  served  it  an  a  bridge-head,  and  which  was  dismantled  after  the 
war  of  1829.  By  means  of  Braila  the  Tnrks  easily  tnmod  Wal- 
lachia,  penetrated  into  Moldavia,  and  held  all  the  Lower  Danube. 
It  has  undergone  nnmerona  sieges,  for  the  Bneeians  dare  not  ventore 
beyond  the  river  withoat  being  masters  of  that  advsjiced  place 
threatening  their  rear.  At  present  it  is  merely  the  chief  commer- 
cial port  of  Wallachia,  bnt  its  position  has  preserved  its  importance, 
and  it  w&s  there  that  the  Bnsaions  ejected,  in  1854,  their  principal 
passages  over  the  Dannbe. 

After  Braila  the  river  resames  its  single  bed  and  passes  by  Qalafz, 
sitnated  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seroth.  It 
is  the  principal  port  of  Moldavia  on  the  Danube.  The  Russians 
crossed  the  river  here  in  1854.  Then  it  recommenoes  its  overflowings 
and  reaches  Herd,  where  it  ceases  to  mn  towards  the  North  to  resume 
its  course  from  West  to  East.  It  then  traverses  a  country  inundated 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  land  seems  to  disappear  beneath  the 
waters ;  the  affluents  which  here  join  it  can  only  effect  their  con. 
Rnence  across  vast  lakes.  Nevertheless,  it  has  scarcely  more  than  a 
single  bed  when  it  reaches  Isaktchi,  a  town  defended  by  a  poor  fort, 
and  which  is  merely  a  post  of  observation  for  the  mouths  of  the 
river.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tultcha,  a  small  fortress  near  which 
the  Russians  crossed  the  river  in  1854.  This  town  had  formerly 
some  importance  when  connected  across  the  seven  or  eight  branches 
of  the  Danube  with  the  stronghold  of  Ismai],  of  which  we  ore  about 
to  speak. 

Above  Tnltcha  the  river  divides  itself  into  numerous  arms,  the 
three  principal  of  them  embracing  a  vast  delta,  which  belonged, 
before  1856,  to  Russia. 

The  first  offset  occurs  at  the  Isle  of  Tckatal,  where  the  Danube 
separates  into  two  great  branches :  the  first,  called  the  Kitiii,  directs 
its  coarse  northwards,  passes  on  to  J«maiZ  and  to  Kilia,  two  places 
which  command  the  entire  delta  of  the  river.  Ismail  formeriy  pos- 
sessed the  some  importajico  for  the  Turks  as  Braila ;  it  hag  under- 
gone numerous  sieges,  and  was  taken  by  assault  in  1790  by  Souvaroff, 
who  cansed  its  entire  population  to  be  massacred.  It  remained,  aA 
well  as  Kilia,  in  the  power  of  Russia  from  1792  to  1856.  The  Kilia 
snbdivides  itself  into  a  great  namber  of  other  branches,  and  is  navig- 
able only  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  its  mouth  has  merely  a  depth 
of  one  to  two  metres.  The  second  branch  is  that  of  the  Suliva, 
which  flows  to  the  south-qast,  and  sub-dividea  itself   intji  Ihe  .S'f. 
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Qeorge't  and  the  Dounavetxe  arms,  the  latter  the  most  southern,  aqd 
which  falls  into  the  maritime  lake  of  'Baseein.'  The  Salina  was 
fDrmerlj  easily  navigable;  it  is  200  to  300  metres  broad,  witb  a  depth 
of  6  or  7  metres,  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  a  single  bad ;  bat  for  soma 
time  past  its  mouth  has  become  choked  with  sand,  and  blocked  with 
■  very  dangerous  shoals,  as  well  as  encnmbered  with  islets  ovei^rowii- 
with  small  shmbs  and  willows,  embarrassed  evrai  with  the  wrecks  of 
Tessela,  and  tlie  navigation  of  the  most  important  river  of  Enrope 
thus  finds  iteelf  threatened  with  extinction.  The  St.  Geoi^'s  arm 
has  a  breadth  of  150  metres  and  a  depth  of  10 ;  bnt  its  entrance  is 
entirely  choked  with  sand.  As  for  the  Donnavetze,  that  is  not 
navigable,  bnt  might  become  so  with  some  little  labonr. 

The  littoral  occapied  by  the  months  of  the  Dannbe  has  an  extent 
of  138  kilometres.  The  delta  comprises  the  islands  of  Tchatal  and 
heti,  between  the  Eilia  and  the  Sulina;  of  the  island  of  St.  George, 
between  the  Snlina  and  the  8t.  George's ;  of  the  island  Portitza, 
between  the  St.  Geoi^'s  and  the  Donnavetze.  This  delta,  although 
overflowed  daring  some  part  of  the  year,  is  inhabited  and  well-culti- 
vated, except  the  Island  of  Portitza,  an  expanse  of  nothing  mora 
than  sterile  sands. 

The  rectaugnlar  peninsnla  comprehended  between  the  sea  and  the 
conrse  of  the  Dannbe,  from  Baasova  to  Kilia.  is  called  the  Do- 
bmdscha.  It  is  a  country  mostly  flat  and  unhealthy,  formed  t^ 
alluvial  deposits  and  even  in  part  inundated.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  tlie  whole  world  a  district  so  little  snitable  for  the  move- 
ments of  great  bodies  of  troops.  The  Delta  is  a  conglonaeration  of 
cbannels  and  branches  of  the  river,  bottomless  swamps,  great  tracts 
of  reeds  and  flags,  oak  forests  so  thick  that  only  the  axe  can  force  a 
path  through  them,  and  thorn  bushes  covering  an  extent  of  many 
sqiwire  miles.  Within  the  Delta,  whose  soil  and  waters  exhale  a 
deadly  vapour,  rife  with  fever,  only  a  few  scattered  miserable  villages 
are  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  arms  of  the  rivers  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sulina  forest.  Nomad  gipsies  and  hosts  of  criminals, 
who  have  fled  from  Russia,  Ronmania,  and  Turkey,  form  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants;  in  the  town  of  Sulina,  at  the  month  of  the  Sulina 
arm,  the  chief  population  consists  of  Greeks,  and  on  the  Island  of 
St,  George,  between  the  Sniina  and  St.  George's  arms,  Zaparogi 
(Tschomomorian)  Cossacks  have  founded  a  eetUement  on  the  edge 
of  the  Kara  Orman  (Black  Forest),  which,  however,  is  not  in  a  very 
flonrishiug  condition.  Close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  George's  arm 
the  Dobrndscha  Cossacks  possess  a  few  villages.  These  Cossack 
tribes,  which  under  Catherine  II.  were  compelled  to  emigrate  on 
account  of  their  religion  (they  are  Old  Believers),  have  settled 
partly  in  Anatolia,  but  principally  in  the  Dobrndscha,  and  foel  them- 
selves well  off  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Turks.  They  have  not 
only  retained  their  religion,  bnt  also  their  language  and  national 
costume,  and  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  Forte  in  all  its  wars 
against  RuRsia,  for  which  in  return  they  were  ornelly  treated  by  the 
Russian  soldiers. 
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TLe  DobrudBcha  has  been  the  ordiuaiT'  ronte  of  the  great  barbarian 
invasions ;  it  leads,  by  tbe  ]ower  range  of  tbe  Balkans,  into  tbe  basin 
of  the  Maritza  and  npon  Constantinople.  Thus  the  Bomans  had 
intersected  it  1^  a  wall'  and  a  ditch  which  went  from  Baasova  to 
Eustendji,  and  which  was  called  vallum,  Trajani ;  the  traces  of  this 
defence,  by  which  the  military  line  of  the  Danube  found  itself  recti- 
fied and  continoed,  still  exist.  The  Tnrka  rendered  it  very  difficult 
of  access  by  means  of  the  strongholds  of  Braola  and  Ismail,  by  which 
they  dominated  the  left  bank,  perpetoally  exposed  to  their  attaqks. 
It  was  by  the  Dobmdscha  that  the  Bnssians  invaded  the  right  bank 
in  1810,  m  1829,  and  in  18fi4i.  In  the  latterwar  a  French  corps  d'armfe 
penetrated  therein,  but,  snrpriaed  and  decimated  by  the  cholera,  it 
was  compelled  to  make  a  disastrona  retreat,  General  Espinasse's 
division  losing  a  fifth  of  its  nnmbers  in  a  few  days ;  and  on  two 
previous  occasions  armies  were  led  into  these  unhealthy  and  pestilential 
districts  only  to  perish  hy  disease. 

This  most  northern  (Kilia)  arm  of  the  Dannbe  is  protected  on  the 
Ronmanian  bank  between  Ismail' — well-known  from  Byron's  "  Don 
Jnan  "  if  not  from  history — and  the  sea  by  a  swamp  hoia  throe  to 
eight  miles  broad,  exoept  at  the  town  of  Kilia,  where  a  few  square 
miles  of  firm  ground  are  to  be  found.  Even  though  a  Russian  army 
were  to  penetrat«  in  winter  across  the  frozen  swamp  the  troops  would 
perish  in  the  cold,  as  no  shelter  is  to  be  found  for  forty  miles  ronnd. 
And  if  it  were  possible  in  milder  weather  to  traverse  the  nnmerona 
swamps  in  the  interior  of  the  Delta,  to  cross  at  least  six  small  arms 
of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Snlina,  650  feet  broad,  and  the  St.  George's 
arm,  1,400  feet,  yet  the  Bassians  would  still  be  obliged  to  march 
west  by  Tnltscha.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  there  are  a  few 

Eaths  running  by  dreary  wastes  bearing  many  traces  of  shipwrecks  ; 
nt  the  ground  is  lower  than  the  sea,  and  the  traveller  sinks  at  every 
step  up  to  his  knees  in  water.  In  a  thaw,  which,  owing  to  the  rapid 
changes  of  temperatnre  there,  might  easily  surprise  the  Bassians, 
their  march  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  in  snmmer  fires  amongst 
the  mshes  are  more  frequent  thtm  the  prairie  fires  in  South  America. 
A  troop  of  Turkish  Cossacks,  by  setting  fire  to  the  reeds  and  flags,  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  high,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  strongest  army 
of  invasion  to  retreat. 

From  Tultscha  and  the  Bonmanian-BesBatabian  fortress  of  Ismail 
lying  opposite  to  it,  up  the  stream  to  Bustchnk,  the  Boumanian  bank 
of  3ie  Danube  is  also  inapproachable  through  broad  swamps  and 
lakes  covered  with  rushes.  The  only  points  at  which  bridges  could 
be  thrown  across  are  at  Beni-Tsaktscha,  Braila-Macsin,  Piopetri-Hir- 
Bova,  Kalarasch-Silistria,  Oltenitza-Turtakai,  and  Giurgevo-Bustchuk. 
Reni,  where  the  Fmth  falls  into  the  Danube,  nine  miles  east  of 
Galatz,  is  a  little  unimportant -Bessarabiut  town,  that  jet  possesses 
somewhat  of  strategic  value.  From  Odessa  a  road  lea<b  by  Acker- 
man  (near  the  Dnjestrovskiji  Liman)  and  Tatar  Bunar  (on  the  Lake 
of  Knndnk)  along  Trajan's  middle- wall  (the  Emperor  built  three  for 
the  protection  of  Moisia  against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians)  as  far 
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as  Reni,  where  tliere  is  a  bridge  across  the  Pmth,  and  in  connection. 

with  this  road  is  another  near  the  village  of  Piilkeneshti,  which  mna 
along  Trajan's  northern  wall  from  Kischeneff  and  Bender  to  Leow, 
where  there  is  also  a  bridge  over  the  Prnth,  and  from  there  takes  a 
sontherly  direction.  Between  Reni  and  Galatz  the  left  Russian  wing 
crossed  the  Danube  in  1828,  after  thousands  had  been  engaged  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  Jnne  in  conBtmcting 
a  canseway  nine  miles  long,  with  numerons  bridges,  throngh  the 
swamp  to  the  river.  The  Turks,  made  aware  by  the  constmction  ot 
the  causeway  of  the  point  where  the  Rnssiana  intended  to  cross  the 
Danube,  erected  batteries  on  their  side  of  the  river ;  but  they  had 
only  nine  heavy  and  twelve  light  gnns  to  place  in  them,  and  at 
most  2,000  men  for  their  defence.  Some  of  the  Rnssiaa  ships 
of  war  put  the  Turks  to  flight ;  on  the  dth  Jnly  the  bridge  of  boats 
was  began,  and  on  the  11th  and  12tfa  the-  corps  of  Gieneral  Budge. 
witsch  crossed  the  Danube.  Tsaktscha,  a  fortress  scarcely  pos- 
sessing at  that  time  or  at  present  the  strength  of  a  fort,  capitulated 
already  on  the  11th;  on  the  l8th  Macsin  yielded;  and  on  the  23rd 
Hirsova.  From  Tsaktscha,  whose  guns  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
1853,  put  to  flight  with  heavy  losses  a  Russian  steam  flotilla  laden 
with  a  park  of  artillery,  provisions,  and  ammunition,. a  highw^  leads 
directly  south  through  the  Dobrndscha  by  Babadagh  and  Hadchi- 
Oglou-Bazardcbik  to  Tama  and  Shnmla ;  and  from  Tnltscha,  Macsin, 
and  Hirsova  country  roads  join  it.  Macsin  and  Hirsova  are  very 
small  fortresses,  which,  even  if  the  mined  works  were  put  into 
repair  and  armed  with  Krupp  cannon,  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
stand  a  siege  for  a  week.  Their  only  military  value  consisted  in  their 
being  in  a  certain  measure  outworks  of  Bratla.  This  last-named 
town  was  formerly  an  important  fortress  ;  it  made  an  heroic  defence 
against  the  Russians  in  1828,  although  the  garrison  consisted  of  only 
3,000  men,  and  fell  at  last  after  two  months'  siege  by  treachery.  In 
]  853  the  Bnsaians  repeatedly  tried  from  Braila  to  gain  possession  of 
the  crossing  at  Macsin,  but  as  all  their  attacks  were  made  with  small 
numbers,  they  were  repulsed.  During  these  encounters  the  enemy 
always  tried  by  cutting  down  the  brushwood  on  the  banks  and 
islands  to  lessen  the  difliculties  of  the  terrain.  At  last,  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  the  Ruasians  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Braila,  an  enceinte  with  five  bastions,  were  raaod  to  the 
ground,  and  now  it  is  protected  by  ramparts  of  earth.  Braila  num- 
bers about  35,000  inhabitants ;  the  wretched  suburbs  lie  low,  but  the 
town  and  fortress  are  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  valley,  which, 
though  not  very  high,  rises  abruptly  from  the  Danube,  about  500 
paces  from  the  lank.  After  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  1829,  a  small 
Bulgarian  colony  settled  there,  which  in  the  dispute  about  the  sn- 
premacy  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Oriental  Chnrch  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  In  November,  1853,  Halil  Pacha  made  a  feint  from  Hirsova  of 
crossing  the  Danube  and  taking  Braila,  in  order  to  compel  Prince 
Gortschakoff  to  recall  his  troops,  and  so  give  the  ganison  of  Widdia 
time  to  fortify  the  Roumanian  village. 
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Sonth  of  HirBOva  the  TnonntainH  of  the  Doliradscha  lie  close  to  the 
Danabe,  and  are  difficult  to  cross,  while  all  approach  to  the  left 
bank  is  prevented  hy  the  svrampj  ieland  of  the  Balta,  in  some  places 
ten  miles  broad.  On  the  heights  is  the  third  of  Trajan's  walls, 
parallel  with  the  railway  of  Cmavoda  to  Kiist«ndji,  or  from  the  river 
to  the  Black  Sea.  Still  farther  aoath,  the  middle  of  the  Dobmdscha 
forms  a  hollow  between  the  above-mentioned  heights  and  the  spnra 
of  the  Balkans,  and  .where  this  hollow  approaches  the  Danube  lies 
the  famoas  old  fortress  of  Silistria,  opposite  the  ftonmanian  town  of 
Kalarasch,  which,  on  account  of  the  swamp,  lies  aboat  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  river  on  a  strip  of  land  between  the  island  of  the  Balta 
and  the  lake.  Silistria  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being'  the  most 
beantifu]  town  on  the  Danube.  The  strategic  impoHance  of  its 
position  is  sofiiciently  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  arose  ont  of  the 
old  Roman  town  of  Durostornm,  and  under  the  name  of  Drst«r  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Bulgarian  Kmpire.  The 
leaders  of  the  Bnlgariau  hordes,  who  subjected  the  Sclavic  races  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  chose  it  as  their  capital,  and  here  also  resided 
the  £rBt  Patriarch  of  the  Independent  Bulgarian  Chnrch,  and  later, 
after  the  destmction  of  the  first  Bulgarian  Empire,  the  Metropolitan 
of  the  bishoprics  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan.  In  the 
wu«  between  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  and  the  Bulgarians  and 
Hagyara,  as  well  as  in  the  inroads  of  the  Ptschenegi  and  Kumanes, 
the  possession  of  Di'ster  waa  often  disputed,  but  its  most  important 
part  was  played  in  the  bold  march  of  Svjatoslav,  the  Prince  of  the 
Bnsaians,  who  in  967  conquered  the  town,  and  then,  by  the  same  route 
that  General  Diebitsch  took  in  1829,  penetrated  across  the  Balkan, 
stormed  Adrianople,  and  caused  a  dreadful  massacre  there.  But  the 
Greek  Emperor,  Joannes  Tzimisches,  an  Armenian,  was  not,  like 
the  Bultan  Mahmud,  induced  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  ;  he  attacked 
and  defeated  Svjatoslav,  forced  him  back  to  the  Danube,  besieged 
bim  in  Drster,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  In  1388  Drster  was 
taken  by  the  Sultan  Amurath  ;  in  1392  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Wailachian  Prince  Uarcea,  but  was  soon  incorporated,  like  all  tho 
rest  of  Bulgaria,  into  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet. 
About  the  year  1418  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a  communistio 
Beet,  formed  of  Christians  and  MahometiuiB,  which,  however,  was  soon 
destroyed.  The  town  now  flourished,  and  had  a  rich  colony  from 
Bagnaa.  In  1810  it  was  taken  by  the  Russian  General,  Count  Nicho- 
las Kamenski ;  in  1812  his  successor.  Count  Kutnzow,  razed  the  for- 
tress to  the  ground.  In  1828  Silistria  was  besieged,  first  by  the  Hus- 
sian  Gener^,  Connt  Benkendorf,  then  by  General  Roth,  later  by 
Generals  Scherbatow  and  Langeron,  and  finally  by  Prince  Wittgen- 
stein. As  the  KuBsiass  had  crossed  the  Danube  at  Tsaktecha,  the 
town  was  besieged  from  the  Bulgarian  side,  but  all  efforts  to  take  it, 
from  the  2l8t  of  July  to  the  10th  of  November,  being  uusnccesBful, 
the  Bi^e  was  then  raised,  and  during  the  winter  a  corps  encamped 
at  Kalarssch  were  charged  to  keep  watch  over  it.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  1829,  the  Russians  again  crossed  the  Danabe  at  Uirsova ;  but 
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the  roads  being  partially  deBtroyed  by  innndationa,  they  only  reached 
Silistria  on  the  17th,  and  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  stream 
below  the  town.  Although  the  siege  was  carried  on.  with  extraordi- 
naiT  energy  by  General  Krasowski,  the  town  only  capitnlated  on  the 
30th  of  June.  How  in  1854  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Etivan 
suffered  before  the  walls  of  Silistria  ia  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all.  Silistria  is  protected  by  the  Dannbe  on  the  north,  in  which,  as 
baa  been  said,  only  the  defile  of  Ealarasch  leads,  and  eight  miles  east  ■ 
of  the  fortress  lies  the  Lake  of  Galitza,  between  which  and  the 
Danube  there  is  a  great  swamp ;  an  approach  to  the  fortress  is, 
therefore,  only  possible  from  the  south  and  west,  where  the  town  ia 
surrounded  hy  vineyards.  Silistria  ie  enclosed  by  a  simple  wall, 
with  t«n  little  bastions,  which  are  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not 
rapport  one  another ;  but  now  on  the  heights  which  command  the 
town,  and  from  which  in  former  sieges  the  Bnssians  bombarded  it, 
fonr  strong  redoubts  have  been  erected,  Arab  Tabia,  Ordon  Tabia, 
Talen  Tabia,  and  the  great  fortification  of  Abdul  Medjid.  The  two 
first  have  their  front  to  the  south.  Twenty-five  thousand  men  are 
necessary  to  garrison  the  fortress,  and  even  nnder  the  most  favonr- 
able  circumstances  a  three  months'  resistance  is  certain.  The  islands 
in  the  Danube  below  the  fortress  are  Turkish,  and  would  certainly  be 
occupied,  so  thai  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  there. 

The  swamps  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dannbo,  which,  close  to 
Ealarasch,  are  twelve  miles  broad,  become  gradnally  narrower  np  the 
stream,  and  at  Oltenitza,  at  the  month  of  the  Artschik,  they  cease 
entirely.  Opposite  Oltenitza  lies  the  little  Turkish  town  of  Tnrtn- 
kai.  Here,  at  a  distance  of  only  thirty-five  miles  from  Bucharest,  is 
the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  Turkish  Danube  line.  Tnrtakai 
lies  on  the  lowest  ledge  of  the  terrace-like  Bulgarian  mountains ; 
the  ledge  ia  here  sixty  feet  high  and  close  io  the  river,  while  the 
Roumanian  bank  is  flat ;  but  the  town  is  small,  only  protected  by  a 
few  redoubts ;  it  ia  farther  from  Rnstchuk  and  Silistria  than  from 
Bucharest,  and  is  only  connected  with  Shumla  by  a  miserable 
conntiT  road  vid  Basgrad.  Opposite  the  town,  but  rather  above  it, 
lies  a  Roumanian  island,  and  this  would  greatly  facilitate  the  crossing 
of  the  river.  The  Rnsaiana  might  occupy  the  island  in  the  night, 
throw  np  fortifications,  and  then  with  heavy  guns 'lay  Turtukai  in 
ruins,  and  having  conquered  it  they  would  be  able  to  attack  Silistria 
and  itustchuk  in  the  rear.  In  iy09  the  Russians  crossed  the 
Danube  there,  and  in  1863  both  Prince  GortechakoB  and  Omar 
Facha  recognized  the  importance  of  this  point.  Gortechakoff  ad- 
vanced his  centre  from  Bucharest  on  the  roada  to  Giui^vo  and 
Oltenitza,  and  on  the  let  and  2ud  of  November  the  Turks  attempted 
the    passa^  of  the  river  at    both  these  places.     At  Oltenitza  the 


passage 


succeeded.     The   Turks  entrenched   themselves,   and   were 


attacked  on  the  4th  by  Gortscbakoff  with  great  superiority  of  i 
bers;  Omar  Pacha,  however,  defeated  the  attack  successfully.  On 
the  12th  November  the  Turks  left  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  after 
having  destroyed    the    bridge  over  the    Artschik,    the    quarantine 
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building,  and  their  own  fortiGo&tions,  and  in  the  spring  of  1854  Omar 
Pacha  withdrew  to  Shnmla,  and  left  the  passage  across  the  Danabe 
open  to  Rnssia. 

The  position  of  Giai^vo-Btistchnk  is  destined  to  y\a,j  an  im- 
portant part  in  Brnssian  mvasioii.  Gini^evo,  connected  by  a  railway 
and  highway  with  Bucharest,  is  twenty-two  miles  distant  from  the 
Boamanian  capital,  and  numbers  abont  20,000  inhahitante.  In  1416 
it  was  conqnerod  by  Mahomet  I.,  and  belonged  till  1829  to  Tnrkoy. 
Till  then  it  was  the  fortified  tite-de-ponl  of  Bastchnk ;  in  1829  the 
.  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  gronnd  by  the  Bnssians.  In  185S 
the  Tnrks  tried  in  vain  from  Rnstchnk  to  take  the  town,  which  lies 
on  a  plain  twenty  to  forty  feet  above  the  river,  bnt  could  only  gain 
possession  of  the  island  of  Mokan  lying  before  it>  where  the  remains 
of  the  fortifications  erected  by  them  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  follow- 
ing winter  the  Bassians  attempt«d  nnsnccessfnlly  to  drive  the  Tnrks 
iiom  Mokan.  Bostchak,  the  capital  of  the  Danube  provinces,  is  a 
Tnrkish  creation,  and  very  mnoh  younger  than  its  e:tiBtence  is  the 
history  of  the  town,  which  till  its  obstinate  defence  against  the 
BuBSians,  ander  Count  Nicholas  Kamenski  (1810),  had  played  no 
part  worth  mentioning.  In  1812  Katusoff  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions, in  1828  and  1829  the  town  was  not  molested,  and  in  1863  the 
battles  for  the  island  of  Mokan  took  place.  The  fortress  stands  on 
the  platcan,  which  rises  abmptly  SO  to  100  feet  high  from  the  river, 
at  twenty  to  eighty  paces  from  it.  Enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  in  some 
places  by  moats,  it  yet  appears  little  capable  of  any  great  resistance, 
bnt  is  rendered  nnapproachable  on  the  west  by  the  Balta  (lake) 
Uaim  on  the  Boamanian  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  mnshere  from 
sonth-weflt  to  north-east,  and  also  bv  the  river  itself  and  its 
tributary,  the  Lorn  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  river  of  that 
name  in  West- Bulgaria).  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  attacked  from 
the  north-east  and  sonth,  and  there  well-armed  fortifications  have 
been  conatracted,  pledges  of  an  obstinate  resistance  hereafter.  As 
redoubt,  a  strong  citadel  serves,  and  it  commands  the  whole  town, 
the  Danube  with  its  islands,  and  even  the  low-lying  portions  of 
Oinrgevo. 

If  the  chief  points  in  the  foregoing  picture  be  now  enumerated  of 
the  eastern  third  of  the  Bonmelian  moat,  the  only-places  at  which 
the  passage  of  the  Dannbe  could  be  enccessfalty  attempted  ore 
between  B«eni  and  Oalatz,  at  Bnula,  opposite  Hirsova,  and  at  01- 
tenitza.  The  approach  to  the  swampy  hank,  if  a  severe  frost  did  not 
come  to  the  help  of  tbe  Bnesians,  can  only  be  very  slow,  andaecom- 
ptuiied  by  enormous  difficnlties  in  crossing  the  swamps  and  arms  of 
the  river,  and  marching  along  narrow  strips  of  solid  gronnd  in  the 
midst  of  this  watery  region.  The  Turkish  positions  at  the  points  of 
the  river  most  likely  to  be  forced  are  fortified  in  such  a  manner,  and 
if  poBsessed  of  sufficient  troops  to  hold  out,  at  least,  for  a  few  days, 
and  as  the  different  positions  are  connected  by  telegraph,  30,000  to 
40,000  men  could  be  concentrated  at  any  point  withm  that  time. 
The  Bnssians  can  only  use  the  fourth  part  of  their  army  to  force  the 
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whole  length  of  the  Danube  from  Bnetchuk  to  the  Black  Sea,  a 

distance  of  COO  miles ;  for  they  mnat  occupy  their  stapes  &nd  the 
most  important  places  in  Hommania,  and  at  the  same  time  m.nst  force 
the  two  other  divisions  of  the  Dannbe  so  as  not  to  be  threatened  in 
the  rear.  From  the  Crnavoda-KnBtendji  line  the  Dobrndscha  stiiitches 
towards  the  north  like  a  peninsala,  so  thiit  the  roate  from  the  Delta  to 
Eischeneff  is  much  shorter  than  from  thefntnre  to  the  late  bead-qaar- 
tcrs  of  the  Bnesianarmj.  It  is  tms  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of 
the  railway  from  Oalatz  to  Orsova  in  their  rear,  and  the  offensive  is 
open  to  them — that  is,  the  free  choice  of  the  object  of  attack ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  "Rnssians  woald  scarcely  be  able  to  commence 
operations  at  any  point  with  more  than  60,000  men,  which,  opposed  tji 
a  TnrkiBh  force  half  as  strong,  wonld  be  nnablo  to  force  a  passage 
across  the  broad  stream.  The  chances  wonld  be  veiy  different,  a 
competent  authority  states,  if  the  Ronmanian  army  guarded  Little 
Wallachia  west  of  the  river  Alnta,  A nstria  prevented  flie  Turks  from 
entering  Bonmania,  and  Servia  forced  the  Timok  line.  Then, 
certainly,  the  Russians  wonld  be  able  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
river  with  150,000  men,  but  after  crossing  the  greatest  difficnltiea 
would  begin.  In  the  winter  of  1828  the  Buisians,  althongh  they  had 
conquered  Yama  and  were  at  least  fonr  times  superior  in  numbers  to 
the  Turks,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Bessarabia,  aa  they  were 
threatened  in  the  i^r  by  the  garrison  of  Silistria.  In  1854  the 
passf^e  of  the  river  had  no  effect,  as  Silistria  could  not  be  conquered. 
As  long  as  Silistria  and  Rustchnk  are  not  taken  or  closely  surrounded, 
the  BuBsians,  at  the  most  then  100,000  strong,  could  not  begin  the 
march  t«  the  Balkan.  For  all  the  rnds  from  the  towns  on  the  whole 
of  the  long  Danube  line  from  Busto^k  downwards,  except  that  from 
Bustuhuk  toTirnova,  run  concentrically  to  the  line  of  Sfanmla- Varna, 
the  first  wall  of  the  Ronmelian  fortress,  whose  extreme  points,  ac- 
cording to  human  calculations,  would  not  be  taken  till  after  they  had 
at  least  been  besieged  half  a  year.  During  all  that  time  the  Russian 
troops  would  be  compelled  to  remain  encamped  iu  the  unhealthy, 
.  badly-cultivated  Dohmdscha,  which  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  Maho- 
metans, would  be  abandoned  by  them  in  time  of  war,  and  wonld  be 
still  more  incapable  than  BonmanJa  of  fui-nishing  sufficient  provisions 
for  the  army.  Bfehind  this  first  wall  lies  a  second  moat — the  Bivor 
Kamtachyk,  which  flows  parallel  with  the  Balkan  from  west  to  eaet„ 
Then  comes  the  third  wall,  the  Balkan  itself,  which  ie  here  divided 
into  three  chains,  having  only  five  passes,  two  of  which  are  only 
passable  for  aumpter  mules ;  and  finally,  the  tine  Jfesombria  Aidos- 
Kamabad-Stivno,  of  which  tlie  fortress  of  Burgna  forms,  in  a  certain 
manner,  the  citadel.  These  several  lines  of  defence,  together  with 
two  rochado  lines  formed  by  the  railway,  cannot  be  broken  through 
by  the  whole  of  the  Russian  forces  as  long  as  Turkey  remains  mis- 
tress of  the  Black  Sea. 

Less  attention  than  it  deserves  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  has  always  bitterly  lamented  the  cession  of  the 
Bcsstvrahtan  districts  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Danube,  which  Bussia  was 
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obliged  to  part  ffith  on  signing  the  Treaty  of  Pan's,  and  that  on  this 
point  he  has  always  enjoyed  the  full  sympathy  of  Prince  Gortacha- 
koff.  Kossia  gained  possesBion  of  the  territory  in  qneetion  at  the  end 
of  the  last  oentnry,  after  SonvaroS's  celebrated  campaign  against  the 
Tnrks.  In  subsequent  campaigris  she  severed  the  connection  between 
Uoldo-Wallachia  and  Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  that  feeble  link 
which  still  bound  the  United  Pricoipalities  to  their  suzerain  nnt4l  the 
late  Tnrko-Bussian  war,  and  which  binds  Koumaaia  to  the  Sultan 
eren  now ;  for  Prince  CharleB  of  Hohenzollem  ia  still  in  the  position, 
not  of  an  independent  Bovereign,  bat  of  a  vassal  rebelling  against  his 
chief.  The  effect  of  SonvaroS'a  victories' was  ta  advance  the  Etrategio 
frontier  of  Itnesia  to  the  Danube ;  tboagh  the  Tnrks,  nntil  after  the 
war  of  1828-9,  still  retained  some  fortresses  on  the  left  or  northern 
bank  of  tho  river.  After  1829  the  Turkish  fortreases  north  of  the 
Danube  had  to  be  abandoned,  so  ihat  in  future  campaigns  against 
the  "natural  enemy  "  Kusaia  would  at  once  be  able  to  commence 
operations  at  the  line  of  the  Danube.  By  the  Crimean  war,  however, 
Bnssia  found  her  progress  towards  Constantinople  arrested  and  her 
coDise  reversed.  To  their  infinite  mortification  the  Rnssians  had  to 
give  up  Ismail  and  certain  districts  at  the  month  of  the  Danube, 
including  the  mouths  themselveB,  to  Moldavia;  and  though  this  cession 
was  of  no  advant^e  to  Turkey,  it  seemed  favourable  to  European 
interests,  since  it  took  the  ontlets  of  the  Danube  from  under  Bnssian 
control.  This  loss  of  territory  has  been  a  sore  point  with  various 
classes  of  finssians  throughout  the  present  reign.  The  Emperor 
Alexander's  immediate  predecessors  had  advanced  gradually  bnt 
steadily  over  Tnrkish  soil,  and  the  sovereign  then  wearing  the  Knssian 
crown  has  been  the  first  to  retreat.  This  has  been  a  source  of  mortifi. 
cation  to  the  whole  Imperial  family. 


4.  Wallaehia  and  Moldama  (Soumania). 

We  are  about  to  describe  the  affluents  on  the  left  of  the  Dannbe, 
that  is  to  say,  those  the  basins  of  which  comprise  Wallaehia  and 
Moldavia. 

These  affluents  present  two  distinct  asjieote.  Those  of  Wallaehia, 
descending  from  very  lofty  monntains,  have  their  upper  portion  edged 
with  savage-looking  crests ;  they  traverse  deep  gorgea,  wooded  defiles 
deeply  cut  into  ravinea  by  torrents,  and  also  green  and  fertile  valleys ; 
bnt  the  reverse  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  being  on  this  side  very 
steep  and  anextended,  these  atSuents  fall  abruptly  into  the  level 
country  ;  starting  with  a  line  which  runs  from  Tchometz  by  Craiova, 
Slatina,  and  Tergowitz  to  Bouzeo,  they  subside  anddenly  into  a  kind 
of  Asiatic  Steppe,  entirely  flat  and  open,  where  the  forests  hare  given 
place  to  paatares,  whore  only  a  few  bushes  are  aparsely  found,  wh^re 
the  soil  is  as  fertile  as  it  is  monotonooa,  whore  only  at  long  distances 
wretched  villages  and  few  inhabitants  are  to  ho  met  with. 
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The  afflaents  of  Moldavia  descend  from  monntaiaa  of  lower  eleva- 
tion; bnt  thej  are  bordered,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  by 
gently-sloping  and  ronnded  hiUs,  covered  with  rinejarde  and  orohards ; 
the  conntry  adjacent  is  thinly  populated,  badly  cnltivated,  bot  it  is 
less  nnintecesting,  more  nndolating,  and  it  is  only  in  proximity  to  the 
sea  that  the  bare,  vast  plains  and  morasses  are  enconntered. 

All  this  conntry  might,  with  labonr,  be  made  one  of  the  gardens 
of  Enrope.  Fertile  in  com,  wine,  timber  and  pasturage,  possessing 
mineral  wealth,  magnificent  flocks,  it  only  requires  repose  to  become 
peopled  and  prosperous.  Its  climate  is  unhealthy  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Danube,  and  colder  than  comports  with  the  latitude,  by  reason  of 
the  extensive  steppes,  where  nothing  arreste  the  force  of  the  north- 
east winds  or  from  Asia  ;  the  thermometer  there  falls  to  twenty-six 
degrees,  and  ice  is  permanent  during  nearly  four  months. 

The  affluente  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  are :  1.  The  Sekt/l, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  heart  of  the  Garpathiaua  on  the  plateau 
of  Transylvania,  of  which  we  shall  hereaftor  speak ;  it  emerges 
therefrom  by  the  Vnlkan  defile,  traverneB  a  conntry  where  the  wooded 
monntains  slope  gradually  into  hills  covered  with  pastures  aud  vine- 
yards, watering  Tirgochil  or  Tirgojioul,  a  small  town  of  no  celebrity 
or  importance ;  then  it  receives  nnmerons  affluents  and  passes  near 
Orajova,  the  chief  town  of  Little  Wallachia,  with  9,000  inhabitants, 
important  by  ite  conimerce  and  position,  at  the  issueof  the  Carpathian 
high  roads  upon  the  only  practicable  rente  which  connects  Widdin 
with  Bncharost.     Crajova,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  lude- 

Sendsnt  Banat,  is  no  longer  fortified,  and,  from  its  poverty  and  the 
ilapidated  condition  of  its  dwellings,  has  the  appearance  of  a  lai^ 
village.  All  the  country,  but  especially  the  banks  of  the  Schyl,  were 
horribly  devastated  in  the  war  of  1828.  Thus  till  recently  they  were, 
despite  their  extreme  fertility,  uncultivated  and  almost  nninhabited. 
The  war  of  1854  changed  that  beautiful  valley  into  a  desert.  The 
Schyl  terminates  opposite  Rahova  :  it  is  not  navigable. 

2.  The  Alouta,  aJso  called  the  Alt  and  the  Ullo,  takes  its  source 
on  the  western  reverse  of  the  Carpathians  at  Makos  ;  it  flows  through 
the  plateau  of  Transylvania,  at  first  from  north  to  south,  afterwards 
from  east  to  west,  for  fifty  leagues  :  then,  instead  of  taking  the 
direction  of  Maros,  whither  its  primitive  inclination  would  seem  to 
urge  it,  it  tnms  abruptly  south  towards  the  Carpathian  chain  ;  there 
it  meets  with  or  makes  for  itself,  near  Mount  Szuml,  a  breach  of 
more  than  400  metres  in  depth,  into  which  it  precipitates  itself. 
This  defile  is  forty  kilometres  in  length,  and  opens  tne  famous  route  of 
Sotheti'Tkurm,  (Red  Tower),  the  principal  communication  of  Walla- 
chia  with  Transylvania,  or  of  Bucharest  with  Eennanstadt.  The 
valley  of  the  Alonta,  running  from  north  to  south,  remains  narrow 
and  deep  as  far  as  ifimniX;,  where  it  begins  to  widen  ;  it  opens  into  a 
plain  at  Slatina,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  road  from  Widdin  to 
Bucharest;  finally, after  having  received  several  afflaente,  the  Alouta 
divides  iteelf  into  several  arms,  and  terminates  near  Nicopolis.  li 
is  an  important  river  from  ite  width,  the  encasement  of  ite  banks  and 
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the  difficulty  of  its  fords.  It  separabea  Little  from  Great  Wallachia, 
aod  its  bankB  have  been  the  theatre  of  several  encoanters,  in  the 
wars  of  1789  and  1828. 

3.  The  Fetfoa,  augmented  by  the  Teitonian,  a  Ifti^  bntnnimportant 
river,  which  traverees  an  almost  entirely  desert  conntry,  ravaged 
dnring  the  war  of,  1854.  Thronghont  its  basin,  and  generally  npon 
the  whole  route  which  nnitea  Ctajova  to  Bncharest,  neither  villager 
nor  cnltivated  lands  are  met  with  ;  at  long  intervals  a  few  snbter- 
ranean  huts  are  alone  seen,  in  which  a  miserable  and  rickety  popula- 
tion vegetates,  or  perhaps  some  wicker  cabins  which  their  nomad 
owners  transport  from  pastnre  to  pasture. 

4.  The  Ardjich  or  Argii  descends  from  the  eastern  reverse  of  the 
Carpathians,  waters  ^rii/tcA,  a  small  town  situated  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Tuar-Bowge  road  to  Bucharest;  then  it  flows  through  a  flat 
country  poorly  cultivated  and  thinly  inhabited,  without  passing  by 
any  remarkable  localities,  and  t«rminates  below  Oltenitza,  opposite 
^Ttakai.  It  receives  the  Domboviza,  which  rnns  parallel  to  tho 
Ardjich,  and  waters  Biicareaci,  or  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Walla- 
ohia,  the  population  of  which  exceeds  60,000.  This  city,  situated  in 
a  vast  plain,  resembles  somewhat  an  immense  village,  intersected  by 
large  gardens,  irregular  and  unpaved  streets,  in  which  decayed  dwell- 
ings and  good  modem  hotels  stand  side  by  side,  where  oat  of  doors 
Oriental  cnstoma  prevail,  and  in  doors  the  manners  and  civilization  of 
the  West.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  has  an  impor- 
tant position  on  the  high  road  between  Rnssia  and  Constuiti- 
nople,  eqni.distant  from  Bostchuk  and  Silistria.  Although  not 
forti6ed,  it  is  not  the  less,  by  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  Great 
Wallachia,  an  excellent  point  of  concentration  for  an  army  threaten, 
ing  the  right  hank  of  the  Dannbe. 

&.  The  Jalomnitza  waters  TuTgouritt,  the  ancient  residence  of  tho 
Wallachian  Hospodars,  now  reduced  to  5,000  inhabitants,  with 
dilapidat«d  ramparts.  It  receives  the  Teletin  and  the  Bahova,  tra- 
verses a  conntry  of  vast  plains,  fertile  and  populons,  and  terminates 
in  the  great  overflowings  of  the  Danube  above  Hirsova. 

6.  The  Sereth  takes  its  source  in  the  Carpathians,  and  traverses 
the  Bukovina,  a  province  forcibly  wrested  froni  Wallachia,  and 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire ;  the  river  enters 
Moldavia  at  Seretk,  flows  through  a  level  valley,  here  and  there 
fertile  and  elsewhere  marshy,  waters  Roman,  a  small  town,  the  name 
of  which  indicates  its  ancient  origin,  receives  the  Moldaea,,  the  Kim- 
milt,  the  Bouzeo,  and  other  watercourses  which  oonie  from  the  Car- 
pathians ;  the  last  of  these  afSuents  is  the  Milkov,  which  mns  near 
Foktckani,  a  commercial  town  of  12,000  inhabitants.  Finally,  the 
Sereth  t«rminates  near  G&latz.  This  great  river  is  of  no  impor- 
tance, save  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  occupies  the 
narrow  spaces  comprised  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube, 
and  forms  with  the  Milkov  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  crossed  by  all  the  invasions 
and  armies  of  the  North  ;  bnt  ite  banks  are  low,  its  fords  numerous, 
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and  it  poeseasea  no  fortified  town :  it  Itea  never  therefore  presented 
an  ob.sta^le. 

7-  The  Pruth  takes  its  sonrce  in  that  part  of  the  Carpathians 
which  is  called  Monnt  Czoma;  it  flone  at  first  through  a  vallej 
deeply  hollowed  out,  where  it  waters  Czemovrilz,  the  capital  of 
Bakovina.  a  commercial  city  of  10,000  inhabitants;  then  it  traverses 
the  Bakovina,  a  fertile,  well-wooded  and  picturesqne  country,  well- 
populated,  and  which  covers  the  Anstrian  provinces  over  against 
Russia ;  then  it  runs  throufth  a  plain,  is  navigable  to  Podoloni, 
receives  the  Baglui,  a  mnddj  stream  which  passes  Jaaty,  the 
capital  of  !Afoldavia,  with  40,000  ichabitants.  It  is  a  commercial 
city,  uufortiSod,  having  the  aemi-savage,  somi-ostentations  aspect  of 
Bncharest ;  it  haa  no  military  importance,  and,  beingthe  frontier,  is  con- 
tinnally  open  to  Rnssian  invasion.  The  Pmth  next  passes  not  far  from 
Hasch,  where  Peter  the  Great  was  surrounded  with  bis  army  by  the 
Turks,  in  1711.  Finally,  after  having  traversed  wide  plains  almost 
entirely  desert,  it  terminatee  at  Itewt.  This  river  forms  the  bonndary 
between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Bnsaia ;  bat  it  haa  only  a  very 
mediocre  importance,  being  incapable  of  serving  as  a  barrier  of 
defence.  Numerous  battles  have  been  fonght  on  its  banks,  but  its 
stream  has  always  been  easily  crossed.  Moreover,  it  is  only  since 
1812  that  it  has  served  as  the  boundary  of  Moldavia;  before  that 
period  the  limit  was  the  Dniester,  a  river  of  difficult  access,  difficult 
to  crms,  and  which  was  then  guarded  by  nunierons  strongholds. 

The  mottatainB  or  range  of  heights  which  form  the  orographic  belt 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  are  ; — 

1.  The  Eastern  Carpathians — a  portion  of  the  vast  semicircular 
chain  which,  quitting  the  sonrccs  of  the  Vistula,  and  stretching  as 
tar  as  the  defile  of  Orsoya  upon  the  Danube,  separatee  Hungary 
from  the  countries  to  the  north.'  The  Carpathians  are  monntoins 
of  some  2,000  metres  in  height,  massive,  steep,  and  wooded,  rent 
by  deep  and  savage  gorges,  accessible  only  by  paths  which  are 
formed  by  breaches  or  gigantic  crevasses.  Those  chasms  are  the 
characteristic  feature  of  these  mountains :  hollowed  to  a  depth  of 
300  metres,  they  serve  as  channels  to  the  rivers  which  water  the 
Transylvanian  plateau,  and  although  the  primitive  declivity  of  these 
rivers  directs  them  towards  the  north-east,  or  the  third  baain  of  the 
Danube,  they  are  carried  away  to  the  south-east,  or  into  the  fourth 
basin.  These  monntains  contain  great  mineral  riches,  but  which  are 
worked  to  very  little  profit. 

The  Eastern  Carpathians,  by  their  semicircolar  sweep,  and  the 
vsat  plateau  which  they  enclose,  present  one  of  the  most  formidable 
military  positions  in  the  world.  It  is  an  enormous  bastion,  which  pro- 
jects itself  between  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  taking  in  flank  the  one 
and  the  other  of  these  two  provinces,  threatening  and  commanding 
all  the  country  comprised  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube, 
Mold o- Wallachia  (now  Boumania)  haa  not  always  been  restricted  to 
the  narrow  limits  which  enclose  it  at  present :  formerly  known  as  the 
ancient  Daciu,  which  compix'hended  Bessarabia,  Transylvania,   the 
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Banat,  and  whiuh.  had  for  boundarioe  the  Theisa  and  Dniester ;  then 
the  table-land  of  the  OarpathianB  was  a  sort  of  citadel,  in  which 
the  population  took  refuge,  and  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  itn 
independence.  Bnt  af  the  preeent  moment,  that  TrsnBj-lvania,  and 
even  the  Bnkovina,  belong  to  AnBtiHa,  -that  Kussia  jMsseBseB  the 
Dniester  and  a  bank  of  the  Pmth,  Wallachia.  and  Moldavia  (or  the 
United  Principalities  now  called  Konmania)  form  eccentric  poBsea- 
Biona  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  are  no  longer  defensible. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  orographic  belt  of  the  Danube  is  formed 
liy  a  line  of  heights  which  rane  between  the  Plmth  and  the  Dniester, 
einks  down  at  firBt  into  hills,  then  into  plains,  and,  lastly,  becomes 
blended  with  the  eea-Bhore.  Uto  other  natnral  obstacles,  therefore, 
oppose  themselveB  to  tho  penetration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  save  the 
Pmth  and  the  Sereth,  which  have  never  yet  atopped  the  march  of  an 
army.  All  the  conntry  is  nniformly  flat,  and  this  physical  charac- 
terietio  is  that  of  the  entire  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  months 
of  the  Dannbe  to  the  Cancasns  ;  this  littoral,  to  a  breadth  of  forty 
to  fifty  lei^nes,  consistiny  solely  of  vast  plains,  sometimes  fertile, 
BOmetimeB  cultivated,  being  the  commencement  of  the  Asiatic  steppea. 
These  plains  have  been  the  highway  of  all  the  invasions  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples  during  ten  centuries.  It  was  by  this  ront«  the  Goths,  Huns, 
Slavs,  Tartars,  &c.,  came ;  and  it  has  been  by  this  route  that  Russia 
for  the  last  150  years  bas  directed  its  efforte  i^inst  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Aa  for  Moldo- Wallachia  (Ronmania),  the  succinct  account 
above  given  of  its  geography  testifies  to  its  political  importance  and  the 
anfferingB  it  baa  Iwd  to  undergo.  There  are  few  countries,  few  popn- 
lations  which  have  been  worse  treated,  more  trodden  npon,  more 
tortured;  their  history  is  one  long  martyrdom,  and  when  the  mono* 
tonous  narrative  of  devastations  and  massacres  is  perused,  the  reader 
wonders  that  any  inhebitanta  remain  therein,  or  a  few  comera  of 
cultivated  land  are  to  be  seen. 

Wallachia  has  a  territory  of  7,150  aqnare  myriametres  (about 
44,687  square  miles),  and  a  population  of  4,500,000  inhabitants. 
Moldavia  has  a  territory  of  3,135  sqnare  myriametres  (abont  19,593 
square  miles),  and  a  population  of  1,500,000  inhabitants. 

These  two  countries  are  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race,  which  de- 
Bcends  from  the  ancient  Dacians,   mingled  with  numerous  Boman 

Eenal  colonists,  whom  Trajan  introduced  into  that  country  after 
aving  conquered  it,  and  which  is  equally  spread  through  the  Bnko- 
vina, Bessarabia  and  Hungary,  to  the  nnmher  of  1,?00,000  to 
1,800,000  inhabitants,  which  raises  the  figure  of  the  Wallachiana  to 
nearly  6,000,000.  They  are  generally  strong,  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent, bnt  also  carelesa,  dirty,  vindictive,  pleasure- loving,  and  debased 
by  suffering.  They  hold  the  Greek  religion.  The  Boman  colonies 
have  left  there  traces  so  deep  that  Boumania  presents  a  philological 
phenomenon  which  appears  nniqne  in  history.  Placed  upon  the  high- 
way of  invasions,  traversed,  conquered,  devaatated  by  twenty  different 
peoples,  enrrounded  by  the  Slav,  Magyar,  and  Tartar  races,  it  ban  pre- 
served its  language,  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  which  it  calls  "  tho 
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golden  tongue," — a  langoage  which,  to  the  melody  and  Boftneea  of  the 
iftalian,  has  some  points  of  reBemhlance  to  the  old  langue  d'oc.  For 
the  Wallachian  peasants  the  conntrj  ia  still  the  Zara  romnana,  the 
JComan  Land;  they  take  pride  in  calling  themselvee  Soumovni, 
BomanB,  and  the  aident  desire,  the  favonrite  dream,  the  political 
pasaion  of  all  the  Wallachian  yonth  was  to  behold,  one  day,  the  six 
millions  of  men  who  speak  "  the  golden  tongae  "  retmited  nnder  a 
single  domination — Soumania,  which  shonld  serve  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween Rnssia,  Austria,  and  Xarkey. 

The  Moldava  and  Wallacbs  sabmitted  to  the  Ottoman  Power  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  and  paid  tribute,  bat  they  never 
came  nnder  its  direct  rale.  They  never  had  an  Ottoman  pacha  as 
governor  over  them,  bnt  were  mled  by  their  native  Uoapoaars  until 
1720.  Owing  to  incessant  internal  broils  the  Sublime  Forte  inter- 
fered, and  replaced  these  native  princes  by  Greeks  of  the  Fanar,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  suppressed  by  Sultan  Mahmond  II.  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Natives  were  t^ain  ap- 
pointed until  the  last  Hospodar,  Couza,  was  deposed,  as  already  stat^. 
In*  his  discontented  subjects,  and  the  present  ruler.  Prince  Charles  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  elected  in  his  place  in  1866.  Up  to  1631 
the  armed  forces  of  the  two  Principalities  consisted,  brides  the 
Hospodarial  body-troops,  few  in  number,  of  a  militia  for  border  and 
internal  service,  called  Graniceri  and  Dorobanzi.  After  that  year 
the  mUitary  force  was  reoi^anized  into  regnlar  and  irregular  troops, 
the  latter  still  retaining  the  old  designations  of  Graniceri  and  Doro- 
banzi,  and  the  total  armed  strength  of  the  two  Principalities  amonnt- 
ing  to  a  little  over  23,000  men.  In  1859  Prince  Conza  again  re- 
oi^nized  the  military  power  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  as 
they  were  then  calied.  He  introdnced  the  French  law  of  conscrip- 
tion, filed  the  period  of  service  at  siz  years  for  the  regnlar  army, 
and  increased  the  total  strength  to  34i,0O0  men.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Prince  Charles,  the  Ronmanian  Chambers  voted  yet  another 
new  law  of  oi^anization,  which  completely  altered  the  character  of 
the  army,  and  still  further  added  to  its  strength.  This  law,  modified 
by  snccecding  ones  passed  in  1872  and  1876,  forma  the  basis  of  the 
existing  organization  and  composition  of  the  Bonmanian  army. 
The  chief  object  kept  in  view  in  the  new  system  was  to  render  the 
army  mobile  enough  to  take  the  field  in  a  war  of  aggression,  instead 
of  being  solely,  as  heretofore,  a  machine  for  national  defence.  The 
Fra&sian  model  was  adopted  for  the  new  organization,  and  everything 
French  introdnced  by  Prince  Couza  was  discarded. 

The  war  strength  of  Roumania  on  paper  amonata  to  100,000  in- 
fantry, 18,000  cavalry,  and  50  batteries  of  artillery ;  of  which, 
perhaps,  about  60,000  can  be  placed  in  the  field.  It  is  weli  not 
to  be  over-sanguine  about  their  efBcienoy,  as  the  Government  lacka 
money,  and  the  armament,  transport,  and  administration  are  extremely 
bad. 
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5.  Hotnia, 

We  are  aboat  to  describe  tlie  afflnents  on  the  right  of  the  Dnnabe 
nhich  belong  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  baaios  of  which  com* 
prise  the  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 

1.  The  Save,  which  Bnds  its  sonrce  in  the  Camic  Alps  and  traTeraes 
a  portion  of  the  Anstrian  States,  enters  upon  Ottoman  territory  where 
it  joins  the  TJnna,  and  takes  a  direction  from  weet  to  east,  serving  aa 
a  bonndaiy  to  the  two  Empires  of  Anstria  and  Tarkey  to  the  end 
of  it^  conrse.  It  is  a  wide  river,  seldom  rapid,  flanked  on  the  right 
by  strong  escarpments,  and  on  the  left  by  plains  and  marshes.  It 
wateTfl,  in  Tnrkey — lierhir,  a  srasll  place  sitnate  opposite  the  Anstrian 
town  of  Qradiska ;  Czabalz,  a  fortified  town,  at  the  conflnence  of  the 
Drina ;  Belgrade,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  where  it  throws 
itself  into  the  Danube.  The  Save  is,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  an 
important  line,  and  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  Tarkej,  on  acconnt 
of  the  monntainons  oonnfay  which  borders  it,  and  npon  whose  im- 
portance we  shall  shortly  speak.  As  the  left  shore  h  entirely 
dominated  bj  these  countries,  Austria  has  studded  it  with  military 
colonies,  which  form  a  harrier  against  Ottoman  invasion.  It  is  owing 
to  the  point  which  the  Save  makes  with  ite  affluents,  between  the 
Austrian  prorincea  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  that  the  Turks 
have  on  several  occasions  invaded  Austria  and  have  appeared  be- 
fore Vienna. 

The  affinents  of  the  Save  in  Turkey  descend  from  the  Dinario  Alps. 
They  are  torrent-like  rivers,  broken  into  falls,  traversing  deep,  wooded 
valleys,  which  present  the  most  picturesque  sites,  rich  in  pasturages 
and  fertile  fields. 

1.  The  Unna  rises  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Cfaator,  serves  in  part  as 
a  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  and  waters  three  small 
places,  which  are  the  very  insufficient  keys  of  Bosnia  :  Bihact,  the 
chief  place  of  Turkish  Croatia,  Novi  and  Dubieza.  The  TJnna 
receives  at  Novi  the  Banna,  which  descends  from  Monnt  Binara, 
and  opens  a  road  to  the  interior  of  Bosnia  (that  from  Trieste  to 
Constantinople),  defended  by  the  forts  of  Kosaratz  and  Priedor, 
situated  npon  the  Sanna. 

2.  The  Verba*  passes  by  Scopia,  a  small  town,  defended,  like  almost 
all  those  of  Bosnia,  by  a  small  crumbling  fort ;  by  Jaiaza,  the  old 
capital  of  Bosnia,  and  which  has  undergone  nnmerons  si^es ;  by 
BanyalvJca,  an  important  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  defended  by  a 
large  fortress.  The  Yerbaa  receives  the  Plicva,  the  magnificent  falls 
of  which  are  one  of  the  natural  wonders  of  Bosnia,  and  which  is 
defended  by  the  fort  of  QhaUHittar. 

3.  The  Soma  rises  in  a  plain  intersected  by  woods  and  rivnlete, 
which  belongs  to  the  slopes  of  the  Ivan  mountains ;  it  passes  not  far 
from  Bosna-SeraJ,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  with  70,000  inhabitante. 
This  city  is  situated  on  the  declivities  of  moanlains  rich  in  iron 
mines,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a  strong  citadel ;  the  rich 
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plain  which  borders  it,  the  abnndance  of  its  streams,  the  beaotj  of 
its  climate,  cODStitate  it  oue  of  the  most  famous  localities  of  Turkey. 
At  a  distance  from  its  pictnresqDe  site  it  presents  a  most  inviting 
aspect ;  but  it  is  dirtj  and  ill-bnilt.  Three- fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Turks,  remarkable  for  ihelr  cnmeliness  and  bravery,  but  of  rest- 
less and  turbulent  disposition.  An  extensive  commerce  Is  carried  on 
there.  Theprincipal  route,  which  passes  hj  Bosn&'SoraT,  is  that  from 
Trieste  to  Constantinople.  Entering  upon  Torkiah  territory  at  Xovi, 
it  skirts  the  Sanna,  passes  near  Banyalnka,  and  by  Traunik  reacbea 
Bosna-Senu ;  thence  it  continnes  by  Priepol  upon  Novi-Bastar, 
Pristina,  in  the  basin  of  the  Morava,  where  we  shall  again  find  it. 
This  route  is  a  long  defile,  hollowed  in  the  flank  of  the  Bosnian  chain, 
intersected  by  ravines,  rivolets,  counter-slopes  and  plains ;  it  is  no  less 
important  than  difficnlt. 

The  Bosna  receives  yet  another  affluent  which  passes  by  TVaunijt-, 
a  town  defended  by  a  poor  fort,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Pacha  of  Bosnia ;  thea  it  waters  Vrandouk,  a  strong- 
hold which  entirely  closes  one  of  the  gorges  of  the  Bosna  ;  finally,  it 
passes  at  the  foot  of  the  second-rate  forts  of  Maglai,  Xepei,  and 
Dobor,  which  defend  the  entrance  of  the  country  against  Slavonia. 

4.  The  Drina  combines  two  torrents,  descending  from  the  Bosnian 
Alps,  and  which,  united,  pass  by  Vichffrad,  a  small  town,  poorly 
fortified ;  it  serves  in  part  as  a  boundary  to  Bosnia  and  Servia,  waters 
Zvornik,  a  town  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  strongest  place  ic  Servia, 
although  it  is  only  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  witb  towers;  it  is 
nagivable  there ;  then  it  traverses  Loehnitxa,  a  town  of  Servia,  where 
the  Turks  were  beaten  by  the  Austriaos  in  17U9;  thence  it  waters  a 
country  thickly  covered  with  jungle,  and  which  has  been  ensanguined 
by  the  wars  between  the  Bosnians  and  the  Servians ;  it  terminatceat 
the  small  fort  of  Ratzka. 

The  basins  of  these  four  rivers  constitute  the  plains  of  Turkish 
Croatia  and  Bosnia,  which,  together  with  the  monntains  whence  they 
derive  their  names,  and  their  counter-slopes,  form  the  elevations  and 
framework  of  these  countries. 

The  Great  Alps  are  prolonged  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finme 
by  the  Dinaric  Aljia,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Adriatic  littoral,  as 
far  an  the  sources  of  the  Unoa  (an  affluent  of  the  Save).  There 
the  chain  divides  into  two  great  branches,  which  leave  between  them 
a  somewhat  low  plain  of  elliptical  form,  the  genemi  slope  of  which 
inclines  towards  the  Adriatic:  the  northern  branch  forming  the 
Bosnian  Alps,  the  southern  the  Dalmatian  Alps;  the  interm^ato 
terrace  being  the  Herzegovina — to  be  hereafter  described.  The 
Bosnian  Alps  extend  for  nearly  100  leagues,  from  Mount  Ditiam 
(2,340  metres)  towards  the  sonrces  of  the  Sanna,  to  Mount  Tchardagh 
(3,206  metres),  towards  the  sources  of  the  Eastern  Morava.  Thene 
mountains  have  generally  an  altitude  of  1,800  to  2,000  metres ;  their 
southern  slopes  are  rocky,  bare,  sterile,  furrowed  with  flat  valleys 
withont  water,  on  the  side  of  the  Herzogovinian  plateau ;  their 
northern  slopes  are  scarped,  intersected  by  ravines,  but  clothed  with 
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nobis  forests  and  excellent  pastnres.  These  plains  are  only  to  be 
OToaaed  by  very  bad  roads,  whose  outlets  are  on  the  shoree  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  beet  is  the  aocient  GabinUn  way,  which  sets  out 
from  Spalatro  on  the  coast,  croeaes  the  Cettina  and  the  Prologh 
monntams,  which  belong  to  tho  Dalmatic  Alps  ;  passes  br  Livno  aod 
over  the  stonjplain  of  the  Herz^ovina,  and  thenoe  reaches  the  arid 
table-land  of  sTonpria  in  the  Bosnian  Alps.  This  table-land,  having 
an  elevation  of  1,600  metres,  and  seven  to  eight  snperficial  leagues,  ia 
the  culminating  point  of  Boania ;  it  ia  protected  by  a  small  fort. 
The  traveller  thence  deacends  into  thtf  shady,  well-wooded  and  fertile 
valleys  of  Terbaz,  and  next  upon  the  Boana  at  Trannik.  Another 
route  leads  from  Bagusa  to  the  month  of  the  Nareuta,  ascends  that 
river  as  far  as  Mostar,  travereea  the  Bosnian  c'hain  to  Mount  Ivait, 
and  thenoe  abuts  upon  Boana-Seral 

The  counter-scarps  of  the  Bosnian  Alps  stretoh  a  long  way,  extend- 
ing  as  far  as  the  Danube ;  they  are  of  alight  elevation,  but  very 
tortuous,  thickly  jungled,  covered  with  forests  and  pastures,  and 
intersected  by  torrente  and  defiles,  wbicli  render  the  province  of 
Bosnia  an  almost  impenetrable  country,  therefore  very  favourable  to 
defensive  warfare ;  a  conntir  alao  of  Ind  roads,  bristling  with  forts 
or  palisadoed  redoubta,  and  inhabited  by  a  robust,  turbulent,  and 
warlike  population.  This  race,  which  has  given  aucceaaively  to  the 
Bomanand  Ottoman  armies  their  best  soldiers,  could  raise  40,000  men. 
Bosnia,  covered  in  front  by  the  Save,  supported  in  the  rear  by  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  is  in  some  sort  an  immense  citadel  and  bulwark  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  against  Austria.  It  baa,  includinir  Herzegovina, 
46,000  aquare  myriametree,  and  a  population  of  800,000  inhabitonta, 
the  greater  part  of  Slav  race  :  one  half  are  Mahommetans,  and  of 
the  other  moiety,  300,000  are  Greeka  and  100,000  Catholica.  We 
shall  see  what  an  important  part  this  province  has  played  in  ancient 
times,  which  is  now  rather  the  ally  than  the  subject  of  the  Turks, 
on  account  of  the  Enropean  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  of  its  muni- 
cipal institutions,  which  assure  it  a  sort  of  indepeudenoe,  of  its  local 
militia  (20,000  men),  who  are  alone  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  ooontry,  &o.  At  the  preaent  moment,  when  Servia  and  llonte- 
negro  have  declared  themselvea  independent  of  the  Ottoman  rule,  it 
seems  entirely  isolated  from  that  Empire.  Bosnia  is  rich  in  pastu- 
rages, fruits,  cereals,  and  especially  in  wood  for  building  purposes  ; 
faaa  iron  mines,  a  very  fine  species  of  large-siaed  cattle,  ^eep  afford- 
ing a  famous  wool,  a  good  breed  of  horses,  Ac.  It  carries  on  a  rather 
oonsidetsble  commerce  with  Austria. 


6.  Servia. 

In  continuing  the  description  of  the  afflnents  of  the  r^ht  bank  of 

the  Danube,  we  come,  after  the  Save,  to  the  Morava.     IDie  basin  of 

this  great  river,  which  comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  Servia,  is 

divided  into  two  natural  parts,  the  basin  of  tiie  Morava  affluents, 
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and  the  basin  of  the  great  Moraya,  the  latter  combining  two  streams, 
the  Servian  or  Weetora  Morava,  and  the  Bulgarian  or  Eaatem 
Morava. 

The  Servian  Morava  springe  from  a  spur  .of  the  BoBoifui  Alps,  nuw 
at  first  from  soath  to  north  through  qiiit«  a  monntainoos  coanti-y, 
then  takes  an  abrapt  bend  from  west  to  east,  leaving  on  the  left 
Oujilxa,  a  small  town  defended  by  an  old  fort,  which  the  Serbs  took 
from  the  Tnrks  in  1809  and  again  in  1813;  it  is  skirted  by  monn- 
tain  maeees,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  speak,  traverses  narrow  and 
fertile  plains,  passes  near  Krltaschevatz,  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Eastern  Morava  after  threading  a  deep  defile  which  is  dominated  by 
the  mass  of  Monnt  Jastrebatz.  It  receives  namerons  tribataries,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Jbar. 

The  basin  of  the  Ibar  ia  the  most  remarkable  portion,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  of  Tnrkey  in  Enrope,  of  which  it  occnpies  nearly  the 
centre.  It  forms  a  sort  of  terrace,  whence  the  water-conrees  escape 
throngh  deep  deGlea,  a  broad  and  elevated  plain  which  strongly  con- 
trasts  with  the  harsh  and  mgged  character  of  the  neighbonring 
mountains,  intersecting  them  with  ronnded  hillocks  and  rich  pas- 
tttres,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  as  handsome  as  they  are  brave^ 
This  plain  is,  by  its  sonthem  slope,  the  nnclens  of  all  the  ranges  or 
chains  which  constitute  the  framework  of  Garopean  Turkey :  it 
commands  the  roads  or  entrances  into  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bnlgaria, 
Macedonia,  and  Albania ;  thence  radiate  in  all  directions  the 
approaches  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Ibar  descends  from  amongst  the  spnrs  of  the  Tchar-Dagh ;  it 
flows  through  a  series  of  defiles,  the  sides  of  which  rise  into  steep 
and  almost  perpendicnlar  cliffs,  passes  near  Pristina,  a  town  of  from 
7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  badly  fortified,  and  which  onght  to  be  the 
ohief  citadel  of  the  empire :  it,  however,  principally  commands  the 
road  from  Bosnia  into  Macedonia.  It  leaves  on  the  right  the  cele* 
brated  plain  of  Kaaaopa,  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length  by  three  in 
breadth,  totally  devoid  of  trees,  cnltivation  or  pasturage,  and  which 
has  been  the  highway  of  so  many  armieH,  the  battle  field  of  so  many 
conflicts.  Here  was  fought,  in  1389,  the  great  battle  in  which 
Amnrath  I.,  the  conqueror  of  the  Bosnians  and  Servians,  was 
assassinated,  and  that  of  1448,  in  which  Amurath  II.  vanquished  the 
Hnngariana.  The  Ibar  neit  passes  Voutzitrin  and  Mitrovitta,  where 
it  enters  apon  a  vast  ntonntain  slope ;  then  it  receives  on  the  left  the 
'Batkoi,  a  torrent  which  flows  throngh  a  deep  gorge  and  passes  on  to- 
Noei-Bazar,  the  ancient  Raaeia,  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants,  ugly, 
tortnons,  and  defended  by  a  ruinous  fort,  which  is  the  key  of  the 
Ibar  plain.  There  cross  one  another  the  roads  of  Nissa  (Servia),  of 
TJskionp  (Macedonia),  of  Scutari  (Albania),  and  of  Bosna-Serat 
(Bosnia).  The  country  of  which  Novi-Basar  is  the  chief  town  is 
Rascia,  famous  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  valonr  of 
its  people  and  by  its  position,  wedged  in  between  Bosnia,  Servia, 
Albania,  and  Macedonia.  The  Ibar,  after  having  passed  by  MaglUeh, 
terminates  at  KaranovaUe. 
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The  Bulgarian  Morava  takea  its  rise  in  the  Konrbetzka  monntainB, 
behind  the  Ibor,  and  is  only  separated  from  that  stream  by  knolls 
covered  -with  bnsbea.  It  runs  throagh  the  plain  of  Qhilwn,  a  plain 
with  an  elevation  of  400  metres  above  the  sea  level,  and  which  ia  the 
prolongation  of  that  of  Kassova,  where  the  slopes  are  imperceptible, 
where  the  streams  deviate,  and  which  iB,  nevertheless,  the  parting  of 
the  waters  alike  of  the  j£gean  Sea  and  of  the  Dannbe.  The  river 
flows  on  to  Vrania,  to  KleUoura,  and  to  Precoplia,  small  towns  of  no 
importance,  bnt  situated  between  cultivated  hills  which  present  the 
aspect  of  Switzerland ;  and,  finally,  having  received  the  Niasava,  it 
turns  to  the  west,  and  unites  it«elf  with  the  other  Morava,  after 
traversing,  like  the  latter,  a  deep  defile  dominated  by  Mount  Jastre- 
batz,  3,600  feet  high. 

Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Nissava,  which  rises  in  the  Veliko-BalkaD ; 
it  traverses  a  valley  skirted  on  the  right  by  the  Snegpol  heights, 
wood-covered  masses  of  some  3,900  feet  elevation,  which  separate  it 
from  the  Bulgarian  Morava :  in  that  valley  opens  the  great  road  from 
Sophia.  It  thence  passes  to  Mustapha-Falania,  waters  Niasa  or 
Nisoh,  the  ancient  Nais,  an  important  town  situated  in  a  fine  plain, 
through  which  passes  the  highway  from  Austria  to  Constantinople; 
it  boasts  of  no  less  than  16,000  inhabitants,  is  only  surrounded  by 
an  earthem  rampart,  but  possesses  a  small  citadel  regularly  bastioued 
and  in  good  condition. 

The  two  Moravas  united  farm  the  Oreat  Morava,  which  runs  from 
south  to  north  in  traversing  at  first,  for  twenty-five  leagues,  a  defile 
lying  between  the  Ketagn  mountains  on  the  right  and  the  Kotlenik 
on  the  left;  then  below  Jagodin,  a  small  town  through  whioh  passes 
the  road  from.  Belgrade  to  Nisoh,  it  enters  upon  avast  plateau,  iilmost 
entirely  hare,  open,  and  studded  with  numerous  villages,  rich  culti- 
vation and  large  affluents,  upon  one  of  which  is  Kragouchenatx,  onoe 
the  seat  of  the  Servian  Government ;  finally,  it  forms  some  moirasses 
and  terminates  in  the  Danube  above  Semendria, 

The  entire  basin  of  the  Morava  is  a  region  almost  wholly  moun^ 
tainoue  and  well- wooded ;  the  plains  and  cultivated  localities  there 
are  the  few  exceptions;  its  monntains  and  its  valleys  entangle  one 
another  so  confusedly  that  it  ia  one  of  the  least  known  oountries  of 
Europe,  and  the  most  favourable  to  defensive  warfare,  and  it  is  to 
this  physical  chaiacter  that  it  owes  its  independence.  It  is  com- 
posed, as  has  been  already  shown,  of  two  basins  sufficiently  distinct; 
the  superior  basin,  with  the  Morava  affluents,  forms  Upper  Senia; 
the  inferior  basin,  or  the  Great  Morava,  forms  Lower  Bervia. 

The  first  comprises  several  successive  stages  of  mountains,  between 
which  lie  narrow  plains,  and  deep  valleja  connected  by  numerous 
spurs;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  hilly  chaos  rises  the  mass  of 
Uonnt  Kopaonik  to  an  elevation  of  1,400  metres.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration only,  in  this  complication  of  summits,  the  belt  of  the 
basin,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mountains  of  which  it  is  composed 
are :  1.  To  the  west,  a  massive  spur  detached  from  the  Bosnian  Alps, 
mnning  between  the  Drina  and  the  Western  Uorava,  and  intersected 
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by  the  great  faighwaj  from  Bosna-Sena  to  Nissa.  At  the  heights  of 
Oujitza  this  aeries  of  monntains  bends  round  from  west  to  ee^t,  runs 
parallel  to  the  Morara  in  very  massive  gronps,  and  culminates  in  the 
Boudnik  mountains,  which  rise  to  more  than  1,200  metres  high,  and 
the  gorges  of  'which  haye  often  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  insurgent 
Ser'^.  Finallj-,  it  terminates  in  Mount  Donvor,  situated  near  the 
confluence  of  the  two  Moravas. 

2.  To  the  Bonth-west,  the  Bosnian  Alps,  in  their  densest  portion, 
are  attached  to  the  Tchar.Dagh,  or  Mount  Scardo.  This  last-named 
mass  is  a  very  remarkable  knot  of  mountains,  not  only  by  its  eleva- 
tion, which  rises  above  3,000  metres,  but  because  that  there  the  three 
great  chains  of  the  Bosnian,  Hellenic,  and  Mceeian  Alps  are  united. 

3.  To  the  south  stretch  the  Mrasian  Alps,  called  also  the  Wettem 
Balkan.  These  Alps  at  first  consist  of  the  Mount  Kourhetzka,  nearly 
1,700  metres  high  ;  then  succeeds  merely  a  lofty  broken-up  terrace, 
confusedly  hurled  into  the  midst  of  which  superincumbent  plat«auz 
constitute  the  upper  basins  of  the  Ibar,  of  the  Bulgarian  Morava,  of 
the  Isker,  the  Stronma,  and  the  Vardar, — divergent  basins  flowing 
into  different  seas  from  oue  only  and  at  the  same  time  great  terrace. 
This  terrace,  the  most  gentle  and  prolonged  incline  of  which  is  to- 
wards the  north,  where  the  basins  are  separated  only  by  hilly  undu- 
lations, opens,  as  already  said,  in  the  basin  of  the  Ibar,  easy  routes 
between  five  great  provinces  of  Turkey.  It  is  the  military  focus  of 
that  empire  ;  there  its  destinies  have  often  been  decided,  and  it  ia 
there  that  which  constitutes  Servia,  holding  as  it  does  the  principal 
points  of  this  plateau,  a  province  so  important.  Let  ns  add  that  tiiis 
plateau  of  Upper  Hcesia  is  immediately  dominated  by  the  highest 
peaks  of  Turkey  ;  the  Scardo,  to  the  south-west,  the  Kopaonik  to 
the  north,  the  high  Balkan  and  the  Rhodope  to  the  south-west.  The 
Alps  of  Mceeia  are  traversed  by  the  routes  from  Pristina  to  Uskionp, 
from  Vrania  to  Koatendil,  from  Nisch  to  Doubnitza,  from  Nisofa  to 
Sophia,  which  is  the  most  important  and  which  will  be  described  in 
detaU. 

4.  To  the  west,  the  Veliki  Salkan.  It  is  W  the  scarcely  undulated 
plateau  where  the  route  from  Nisch  to  Sophia  passes  that  the  Veliki- 
Balkan  connects  itself  very  confusedly  with  the  Moesian  Alps  and  to 
the  Central  Balkans,  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  The  Velild- 
Balkan  is  a  veiy  tortuous  and  somewhat  indistinct  chain,  which 
separates  the  Bulgarian  Morava  from  the  Isker  and  other  affluents  of 
the  Danube ;  it  comprises  first  the  Souva  mountains,  some  l,'2O0 
metres  high,  a  rough  hilly-wooded  country  entirely  desert,  flanking 
the  Niflsava ;  next  it  winds  round  the  sources  of  the  Timok  under  the 
name  of  Moena,  and  becomes  intersected  by  the  important  road  or 
defile  from  Widdin  te  Nisch,  the  only  way  by  which  one  can,  from 
Wallachia,  reach  Servia.  Finally,  it  attains  its  highest  elevation  in 
the  salient  which  it  forms  in  approaching  the  Morava,  towards  Mount 
Setagn,  a  triangular  pyramid  of  1,300  metres  elevation,  and  frdm 
which  the  entire  coun^'  is  overlooked.  We  shall  again  meet  with  tJie 
latter  portiooB  of  the  Veliki-Balkan  in  the  baainof  the  Great  Morava. 
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The  basin  of  the  Great  Morftra  is  much  leas  extended  and  Iubb 
advaDtageooB  than  that  of  the  Morava  afBnents.  The  moat  jangly 
portion,  between  Eolonbara  and  the  Morava,  is  called  Sohouniadia,  a 
8;f]vau  oonntrf,  for,  in  fact,  it  appears  onlf  a  vast  oak  forest,  some 
portions  of  which  hare  been  cleared  and  coltivated.  It  is  snrronnded 
on  one  aide  bj  the  mountains  between  Drina  and  Morava,  whioh  have 
an  elevation  of  not  more  than  500  metree,  bat  whioh  are  prolonged 
as  far  aa  the  Dannbe  from  another  side  hj  the  last  portion  of  the 
Yeliki.Balkon,  which  separates  the  Timok  from  the  Morava.  This 
portion,  the  least  elevated  of  the  Balkan  range,  is  the  most  massive 
and  tortnonsof  it.  Thj  mountains  are  scarcely  more  than  from  SOO 
to  600  metree  high,  bat  their  annunita  are  ra^;ed,  wooded,  and 
scarped,  and  their  spnrs  are  contorted  and  divided  into  a  thoasand 
ribs,  which  torment  the  river  for  some  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  and 
form  OQ  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  the  defile  which  enda  at  a 
point  known  as  the  Iron  Gate.  The  basin  of  the  Great  Morava  has 
a  great  political  importance  as  containing  the  rente  from  Belgrade 
to  Ifisch  by  Jagodin. 

Servia  is  inhabited  by  a  population  which  has  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Enrope.  The  Sorbs  form  a  nnmerioally 
important  branch  of  the  Slav  race,  which  reckons  5,800,000  members 
scattered  throngh  Servia,  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and 
lastly  also  in  Hungary.  Of  theoe  5,800,000  Serbs  Servia  counts  only 
from  800,000  to  900,000.  Three  milliona  follow  the  Greek  religion, 
1,800,000  the  Boman  Catholic,  1,000,000  the  Mussulman  religion. 
Nearly  all  the  inhabit&ats  of  Servia  are  Greek  Cbrietians.  Un- 
enterprising in  commerce,  and  without  any  taste  for  the  comforts  and 
refinements  of  Western  life,  they  are  careless,  coarae-mannered,  and 
nniudustriona.  Kothiug  inspirea  more  melancholy  feeling  than  the 
S^ht  of  this  mt^nificent  oonntry,  with  its  fine  climate,  its  aoil  fertile 
in  cereals,  wine,  pastures ;  its  pictnresqae  mountaina,  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth,  its  numerous  rivers,  and  which  has  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  immense  foreat,  studded  here  and  there  with  a  heap 
of  cabins  dignified  by  the  name  of  towns,  the  aemi-savage  inhabitants 
having  for  their  chief  industry,  or  rather,  to  apeak  correctly,  for  their 
principal  resource,  the  breeding  of  awine,  whidh  they  allow  to  wander 
at  will,  and  in  large  herda,  beneath  the  interminable  oak  woods. 

Servia  had  long,  as  may  be  seen  in  thia  history,  a  glorioils  and  in- 
dependent existence.  The  enemy  of  the  Byzantines  during  all  the 
Middle  Ages,  she  seemed  predeatined  to  form  a  new  East«m  Empire, 
at  the  epoch  when  the  Turks  oaptnred  Constantinople.  Conquered  by 
them  ahe  did  not  cease  to  struggle  for  her  independence,  and  ended 
by  re-conquering  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth^  century. 

The  military  position  of  Servia  is  of  extreme  importance :  placed 
between  Boama  and  Bulgaria,  it  intercepts  commanication  between 
these  two  provinces.  Poaseesing  a  portion  of  the  Balkana,  it  can 
tnm  those  mountains  at  their  centre,  and  throw  an  army  of  invasion 
into  the  basin  of  the  Uaritza  and  upon  Constantinople.  Situateoppo- 
sitfl  Hungary,  it  has  been  the  great  highw^  of  the  Turks  in  their  in- 
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yaaions  of  tbat  kingdoin,  and  as  it  poescsBes  the  great  route  from 
Vienna  to  Constantinople,  it  may  become  one  day  for  the  Anstrians 
the  main  road  towards  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


7.  Sulgana. 

We  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  fictions  of  geographers  when, 
speaking  of  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  they  limit  it  to  the  coontry 
between  the  Balkans  and  the  Dannbe.  In  re^itj  no  snob  district 
exists,  and  the  Bulgaria  of  to-day  is  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Bnlgariana.  Indeed,  the  worat  of  the  massacres  and  ontrages  which 
have  lately  interested  Europe  in  the  fato  of  these  people  occnrred 
ontside  of  what  geographers  oboose  to  consider  Bulgaria.  How  this 
idea  of  a  separate  province  originated  it  is  hard  to  ascertain.  The 
Turks  do  not  recognize  it,  and  the  Bulgarians  themselveB  repudiate 
it.  What  geographers  call  Bulgaria  is  known  administratively  to 
the  Tarks  as  the  vilayet  of  the  Dannbe  :  the  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Balkans  being  known  as  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  who  still  Bpeak  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  somotimeB  nse  the 
word  "Bulgaria"  to  denote  the  province  of  the  Danube.  After 
throwing  ont  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Old  Servia,  Albania  and  Theasaly, 
Bulgaria  wonld  constitate,  m  fact,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  European 
Turkey.  More  Btrictly  speaking,  it  would  be  necesBary  to  cut  off 
from  this  the  regions  near  the  months  of  the  Dannbe,  tmd  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  part  of  the  shore  of  the  .^gean. 
Bulgaria  wonld  be  nearly  included  by  a  line  which  started  from  the 
Servian  frontier,  near  Alexinatz,  and  waa  drawn  through  Prij;rend, 
on  the  Albanian  frontier,  Okrida,  Eosteria,  Niagnsta,  Salonica, 
Adrianople,  and  Bsrgae,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Danube,  near  Silistria.  It  would  thus  include  the  greater  part  of 
the  province  of  the  Danube,  the  districts  of  Nifioh  and  Smhia,  where 
there  are  very  few  Tnrks,  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  and  that  part  of 
Thrace  west  of  Adrianople.  Any  one  who  is  curious  on  this  subject 
has  only  to  consult  the  ethnographical  map  of  Turkey  compiled  by 
the  lamented  French  saiant,  Lejean,  which  was  published  as  a  sup- 
plement to  Peterman's  "  Mittheilungen,"  in  1 661,  although  there  are 
several  inaccuracies  contained  in  it  against  rather  than  m  favoar  of 
the  Bnlgarians. 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  last  affluents  of  the  right  shore  of 
the  Danube,  the  basins  of  which  constitute  Bulgaria. 

The  affluents  which  descend  from  the  Balkans  are  torrent-like, 
TUmavigable,  and  flanked  by  strong  scarps.  The  country  which  they 
furrow  is  a  region  staged  m  terraces  traversed  by  several  parallel 
chains,  their  different  d^rees  divided  in  their  turn  by  transversal 
ramifications  that  thrust  forward  their  terminal  heights  as  far  as  the 
Danube.  The  rivers  deepen  themselves  in  these  caloareons  terraces, 
and  form  narrow  and  ravine-like  basins ;  the  passes  they  open  are 
bnt  bad  ways  of  communication,  and  their  passage  is  very  difflcnlt, 
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Ae  plateaux  which  Beporate  Ihem  being  themselves  torn  by  gorges 
deeply  excavated ;  acd  where  they  are  not  covered  with  forest  they 
present  bare,  Bt«ri]e  steppes,  bristJisg  with  thoms  and  thickets,  and 
which  often  intersect  cultivated  districts  prodacing  crops,  and  ^opes 
covered  with  vineyards. 

1.  The  Timok  deeoends  from  two  great  sources  in  the  densest  part 
of  the  Veliki- Balkan.  It  flows  past  Oorgouekwatz,  the  opening  of 
the  defile  of  Vratanitza,  which  forms  the  road  from  Widdia  to  Niech, 
continnes  its  escarpments  as  far  as  Bregova,  where  it  issues  upou  a 
plain,  and  terminates  at  Radojevatx.  It  is  not  navigable,  and  has 
only  a  breadth  of  fifteen  to  forty-five  metres ;  but  it  possesses  great 
importance  by  its  monntainons  basin  which  the  route  from  Widdin 
to  Nisch  traverses.  It  serves  as  a  boundary  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria. 

In  addition  to  the  Timok,  there  are  ten  torrenta  of  like  character ; 
they  traverse  a  conntry  very  fevonrable  to  defensive  war,  and  are  in- 
tersected, near  their  affluents,  by  the  road  from  Widdin  to  Xicopolis. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  Arcer,  which  passes  by  Belgradchik, 
sitnate  on  the  route  from  Widdin  to  Xisch. 

2.  The  Iiker,  the  ancient  Iska,  descends  from  the  central  plateau 
of  the  Balkans,  waters  SoMokov,  a  town  situate  in  the  centre  of  thn 
platean,  at  the  issne  of  the  Kis-Derbend  defile  which  leads  from 
Albania  towards  Adrianople ;  and  posses  at  some  lei^^aes  distant 
from  Sophia,  the  ancient  Sardica,  a  great  city  of  40,000  inhabitants, 
protected  only  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  by  towers,  and  which  has  a 
flrst-rate  position,  as  it  is  at  the  issue  of  Trajan's  defile,  that  is  to 
say,  the  road  from  Anstria  to  Constantinople,  to  be  described  further 
on.  It  is  a  dirty,  tortuous  and  ill-built  place,  having  some  industry, 
and  is  the  capital  of  Bnlgaria.  The  stream  runs  afterwards  through 
a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  formed  by  the  two  principal  spnrs  of  tbe 
Balkans,  Etropol  Balkan  and  the  Soomoughou-Dagh ;  it  emerges 
from  this  defile  at  Etropol,  and  enters  upon  the  Bulgarian  Steppes 
and  terminates  below  Baomlza. 

3.  The  Vid,  the  0»ma,  Ac.,  are  great  rivers,  which  traverse  a 
conntry  now  rendered  memorable  by  the  incidents  of  the  sangninary 
war  waged  in  1877-8  against  Turkey  ly  Russia.  The  far-famed 
stronghold  of  Plevna  is  situate  on  an  affluent  of  the  Vid.  The 
Osma  is  crossed  at  Loftcha  by  the  road  from  Nicopolis  to  Gabrova, 
and  terminates  near  Nicopolis. 

4.  The  Jantra,  or  Yantra,  ia  formed  by  several  torrents,  the  chief 
one  of  which  passes  by  Gabroea,  where  the  road  from  Adrianople  to 
Bnstchuk  issues.  It  is  skirted  b^  that  road,  passes  through  Timooa, 
a  small  fortified  town,  but  which,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  con. 
eidered  the  key  of  the  Balkans,  and  tei-minates  below  Sistova. 
During  the  recent  hostilities  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  and  shall 
probably  hear  more,  of  the  two  towns  called  Timova,  Trenova,  Ter- 
novo,  Temiva,  or  Turnoff.  One  of  these  towns  is  to  the  north  of  the 
Balkan  chain,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  it,  and  they  most  not  be 
confounded  with  each  other.    The  latter  is  a  small  place  of  no  other 
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importance  beyond  ite  military  value  as  the  jnnction  of  the, branch 
line  from  Yamboli  and  Yeni  Saehra  with  the  m&in  rail  road  from 
Adrianopla  to  Philippopolia  and  Tatar  Bazardjik.  The  first,  when 
held  by  the  HuBBiana,  wae  the  intended  geat  of  Prince  Tcherkaaki'H 
futare  administration  in  Bnlgaria.  It  stands  in  a  deep  hollow  of 
volcanic  origin,  on  a  plat«Ba  running  into  this  concave  declivity,  and 
connected  with  the  conntry  above  by  a  narrow,  precipitooB  ridge, 
covered  with  honsea.  The  citadel  is  situated  on  a  rock  at  its 
Bonthem  extremity,  and  commimicateB  with  the  town  by  a  bridge. 
The  whole  is  anrronnded  by  the  river  Yantra,  a  very  rapid  streun, 
(uid  forms  a  very  strong  position,  covering  the  road  to  Gabrova  uid 
the  Shipka  Pasa.  The  honsoe  of  the  town,  built  close  to  the  very 
edge  of  et«ep  rocks,  hang  over  the  torrent  of  the  river  that  winds  ite 
oonrae  through  the  confined  and  difficult  gorge  below.  Burrounded 
on  all  sides  by  monntaine,  Timova  stands  in  a  situation  at  once  bold, 
dangerous  and  pictnresqne.  The  streets,  ill-paved  and  ezceuively 
dirty,  are  in  many  places  darkened  by  wooden  projectione,  extmiding 
from  the  opposite  houses,  built  (as  is  the  case  in  aU  Turkish  towns) 
80  as  to  nearly  touch  each  other  at  the  top.  To  the  north  of  the 
town  the  road  forms  a  steep  descent,  having  on  the  right,  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine,  the  Yantra,  and,  on  the  left,  precipitous  limestone 
rocks,  planted,  wherever  there  is  soil,  with  vineyards.  The  remainder 
of  the  road  to  Sistova  on  the  Danube,  fortymiles  distant,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  over  rolling  and  fertile  downs.  The  "town  contains  some 
12,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Bulgarians. 

5.  The  Lorn  is  formed  by  two  rivers,  and  terminates  at  Bustohnk ; 
the  most  eastern  skirts  the  road  from  Bnstchnk  to  Shnmla,  a  route 
defended  l^  the  little  town  of  Sasgrad,  situate  in  a  vei7  fertile 
country.  The  lines  of  the  Russian  corps  d'arm£  commanded  W  the 
Czarevitch  in  the  late  campaign  occupied  the  western  or  Kara  Lorn. 

6.  The  Taban,  which  passes  by  Kulsehuk-Kinardji,  near  Silistria, 
historically  famons  by  the  treaty  of  1774. 

After  the  Taban,  a  few  rivers,  of  little  extent,  only  are  found,  tra- 
versing a  flat  and  somewhat  swampy  region.  The  importance  passeB 
to  the  direct  affluents  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  descend  from  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Balkans.  They  will  be  reverted  to  after  those  moun- 
tapis  have  been  described. 

At  the  point  where  the  Teliki-Balkan  detaches  itself  from  the 
mass  of  the  Balkans,  the  chain  is  continued  in  an  incline  to  the 
south-west,  and  forms,  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Trajan,  a  portion  of 
which  is  called  the  Central  Balkan ;  it  was  the  ancient  Orbeliis.  The 
Central  Balkan  is  the  lowest  range  and  least  prominent  of  all  that 
vast  chain.  It  iq  at  first  composed  of  a  rocky  and  triangular  mass,  some 
l,;tOO  metres  high ;  this  is  Mount  Vitock,  situate  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Sophia,  It  then  presents  only  a  series  of  low  crests,  having 
scarcely  an  elevation  of  900  metres,  rising  above  a  wild  and  desert 
plateau  elevated  slightly  above  the  base  of  the  adjacent  valleys,  and 
which  is  sormoonted  here  and  there  by  chains  of  rooks  separated  bj 
wide  depressions.     This  platean  is  intersected  by  few  defiles,  but  is. 
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neverthdlesB,  difficnlt  enough  to  pass  over  because  of  the  density  of 
the  foraet«,  the  absenoe  of  cultiTation  and  habitationH,  huge  maaseB  of 
loose  pebbles  and  Bo&ttered  flints,  through  which  horses  cannot  walk, 
and  finally  becanse  of  the  harricanes  which  sometimes  sweep  whole 
caravanB  over  the  pretnpiceB.  Moreover,  behind  the  Balkan  open  the 
deep  Talleys  of  toe  Varda  and  the  Stronma,  flanked  by  spars  of 
mocb  greater  elevation  and  mote  inaccessible  that  the  BaUcan 
itaelf.  The  principal  route  of  the  Central  Balkan  is  that  which 
leads  from.  Eostendil  on  the  Stronma  to  Samakov,  and  thence  to 
Bania  on  the  Maritza.     The  col  of  Bania  is  650  metres  high. 

The  Balkan  platean  is  again  traversed  longitudinally  on  its 
northern  elope  by  the  ronte  from  Nisch  (or  Nissa)  to  Adrianople,  the 
only  road  by  which  Constantinople  can  be  reached  1^  eluding  the 
Danabe,  the  Balkans,  and  all  the  fortified  places.  It  sets  ont,  as 
already  stated,  from  Belgrade,  which  holds  the  kev  of  it,  passes  Se- 
mendria,  follows  -  the  left  bajik  of  the  valley  of  the  Great  UoravEi, 
croBsee  that  river  near  Jagodin,  passes  on  to  the  right  bank,  attains 
the  valley  of  the  Nissava,  and  reaches  Nisch,  the  importance  of 
which  has  already  been  pointed  ont.  Thence,  it  reascends  the 
Nissava,  skirting  the  very  nigged  reverse'  slopes  of  the  Souva 
monntains.  It  traverses  three  defiles  between  Nisch  and  Dragoman; 
then  it  cnts'tha  line  of  the  parting  of  the  wat«rs  between  the 
Isker  and  the  Nissa  in  a  vast  slope  so  slightly  moantainons  that  the 
two  rivers  appear  only  to  ran  throagh  the  same  valley.  It  next 
winds  throagh  the  bnwd  plain  in  which  the  Isker  has  its  sonrce,  a 
verdant  plateau  productive  of  cereal  crops,  and  reaches  Sophia. 
Beyond  Sophia,  a«  f ar  as  lohtiman,  the  plateau  is  covered  with  pas- 
tures and  surrounded  by  well- wooded  monntains.  The  road  then 
becomes  more  diffloult,  rooky,  and  often  ravaged  by  storms ;  it  ccn- 
tinnes  to  ascend  gently,  crossing  some  torrents  as  far  as  the  defile 
called  iTa^xmlou-Derbend,  or  "Pass  of  the  Gate," so  named  from  the 
Trajan  Qate,  the  last  remains  of  which  were  demolished  in  1835. 
This  defile  has  only  an  elevation  of  seventy  metres  above  the  plain 
of  Ichtiman,  but  it  is  730  above  the  sea  level ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
talus  by  which  the  traveller  asoends  on  the  lohtiman  side  is  almost 
imperceptible,  so  far  otherwise  is  the  slope  by  which  he  descends  on 
the  aide  of  the  Maritza  abrupt,  rapid,  and  winding  through  a  sombre 
goi^  at  sharp  angles.  This  route  will  be  again  met  with  in  the 
basin  of  the  Maritza.  It  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  it  is  the 
easiest  of  all  those  which  cross  the  Balkan,  that  it  follows  the  traces 
of  an  ancient  highway,  and  only  appears  from  Nisch  like  a  long 
natural  cutting,  traversing  four  successive  and  gently  inclined  stages 
from  Nisch,  which  has  an  elevation  of  I3fi  metres  to  Scharkoe,  which 
has  320;  from  Scharkoe  to  Sophia,  which  has  £30;  and  from 
Sophia  to  lohtiman,  which  has  660. 

Beyond  the  defile  of  Trajan  commences  the  Eastern  Balkan,  wMch 
is  the  true  Balkan,  the  ancient  HcBm/ua,  iot  it  is  only  by  analogy  or 
by  simplification  that  that  name  is  given  to  the  western  mountains 
as  far  as  Mount  Scardo  ;  the  Turks  call  it  Emmeh-Dagh,  "  moau< 
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tains  which  protect."     This  BaJkan  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct 

Eirtiona :  the  Upper  Balkan,  from  the  defile  of  Trajan  to  that  of 
emir-Kapon ;  the  Great  Balkan,  from  the  last-named  defile  to 
Cape  Emineh.  The  Eastern  Balkan  is  deetitnte  of  lofty  gnmnuta, 
perpetual  snows,  like  the  formidable  eoli  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ; 
these  are  secondary  monntains,  whoBff  mean  height  scarcely  reaches 
1,000  metres,  the  culminating  peaks  of  which  do  not  exceed  1,700 
metres ;  their  breadth  is  some  ten  leagues  in  the  most  western  por- 
tion, and  scarcely  three  leagues  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea. 
They  present,  in  some  parts,  bare  ridges  and  ru^ed  scarps,  but, 
almost  ererywhere,  pap-like  ridges,  roanded  cupolas,  like  the  bailont 
of  the  Yo^es,  or  rather  a  series  of  summits  slightly  pre-eminent, 
with  wide  bases,  clothed  with  trees  on  their  flanks,  and  crowned  with 
pastures  where  the  snow  does  not  remain  during  snnuner.  Th^ 
are,  moreover,  garnished  nearly  throughout  with  dense  forests,  tall 
herbage,  impervious  thickets ;  and  therein  lies  the  difficnlty  of  nujdng 
a  pathway  thiuagh  them.  The  upper  volleys  are  narrow,  deep  and 
edged  with  rocks ;  but  they  very  soon  spread  into  wide  plains.  Their 
spars,  with  one  exception,  are  of  slight  elevation,  small  extent,  and 
slightly  steep ;  they  ^ai^  snddenly  into  terraces,  thus  forming 
successive  stages  plainly  marked,  which  constitnte  the  ground-plan  of 
Bulgaria;  finally,  in  sloping  gently  towards  the  Danube,  they  termi- 
nate in  high  steep  banks,  which  command  the  left  bonk  of  the  river. 
It  follows  from  this  configuration  of  the  country  that  on  the  Bul- 
guion  side  the  apper  ridge  of  the  Balkans  may  be  easily  reached  by 
a  variety  of  passes  which  are  really  mgged,  steep  and  tortuons  in  the 
crest  {Kisses  alone.  On  the  Boumelian  side,  the  slope  of  the  Balkan 
is,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  inclined,  falling  abruptly  into  the  plains ; 
the  aspect  of  the  chain  is,  nevertheless,  sombre  and  devoid  of  gran- 
deur, and  the  passes  present  scarps  and  formidable  cavities. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Balkan  on  its  northern  slope  has  only  one 
remarkable  spur — the  Elropol  Balkan,  which  detaches  itself  from  the 
great  chain  near  Ichtiman,  with  an  elevation  of  from  1,800  to  1,400 
metres,  and  terminates  upon  the  conrse  of  the  Isker,  where  it  joins  a 
detached  spur  of  the  Yelild- Balkan,  the  Soumovghou-Dagh,  1,100 
metres  high.  These  two  savage  and  sparsely-inhabited  spars  thus 
form  a  continnous  mountain  line,  and  much  more  sharply  defined  than 
those  which  form  the  Central  Balkan.  Their  southern  slope  effaces 
itself  in  the  great  plain  of  Sophia. 

The  Balkans  are,  however,  of  all  the  mountains  of  European  Turkey, 
the  least  difficnlt  to  traverse ;  bnt  there  does  not  exist,  save  in  a  few 
remains  of  ancient  caoseways,  any  customary  and  kept-np  way ;  all 
the  routes  are  natural  ones.  The  principal  are  as  follow  ;  1.  That 
which  starts  from  Qabrova  on  the  Jantra  to  Kesanlik  upon  the  Tondja 
unites  the  roads  which  set  out  from  Nioopolis  and  from  Bustchuk, 
and  is  defended  in  front  of  the  Balkans  by  the  town  of  Timova,  and 
rejoins  at  Philippopolis  the  highway  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople. 
The  col  of  Gabrova  is  elevated,  tortuous,  abrupt,  running  between 
rocky  walls.    2.  That  which  sets  out  from  Rustohok  ascends  the  Ak- 
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Lorn,  trsiTereee  the  defile  of  Demir-Kapoa  and  abuts  upon  Selivno,  and 
thence  to  Adrianople.  The  col  of  Demir-E^pon  la  only  100  metrea 
high  ;  but  ite  two  slopea  are  arid,  de&ert,  and  little  frequented. 

Beyond  this  defile  the  Ba-lkan  sinks  rapidly  and  opens  into  three 
principal  branches,  leaving  between  them  trainsverBe  valleys,  somewhat 
shallow,  fertile,  and  emptying  their  waters  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
firat  branch  mna  towards  the  north  under  the  name  of  the  Binar- 
Dagh,  and  conaiBts  of  platforme  of  400  to  GOO  metrea :  it  sinks  into 
bills,  is  easily  pierced  by  the  roads  from  Bnstchnk  and  Silistria  to 
Bbiunla,  in  heights  of  some  350  metres,  and  terminates  in  imper- 
ceptible slopes  towards  the  Dike  of  Trajan.  The  second  runs  eastward 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Oreat  Balkan,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Emineh ; 
it  throws  ont  spurs  which  complete  the  opening  of  the  Balkan  and 
which  enclose  the  pictnresqne  volleys  of  Piavadi  and  Kamtohik,  in 
plateanx  of  scarcely  300  metres  high.  The  longest  and  highest  is  the 
KiiUchvk-Ballcan,  which  aeparatea  two  branches  of  the  Kamtchik ; 
tiie  shortest  and  most  remarkable  is  that  which  forms  the  promontory 
or  scarp  of  Shnmla,  between  Pravadi  and  Kamtchik.  The  Great 
Balkan  is  only  700  metres  high,  a  breadth  of  two  or  three  leagues 
and  snmmita  of  nndefined  contonrs ;  these  snmmits  fignre  on  the 
horizon  like  an  arboreons  wall  of  oaks,  broken  by  gentle  nndolations ; 
its  northern  spurs  separate  the  afilnents  of  the  Kamtchik.  In  this 
Balkan  the  traveller  is  surprised  by  the  easy  approach  to  the  crest  by 
Inoans  of  the  level  surface  of  the  transverse  valleys  and  by  almoat 
imperceptibly  snrmounting  them ;  only  an  honr  and  a  half's  walk 
being  thus  required  to  pass  through  the  defile  of  Ifadir.Derbend, 
which  leads  to  ATdos,  and  which  is  not  less  than  €00  metres  high. 
That  defile  is  here  flanked  by  savage  scarps  and  ploughed  with  tor- 
rents, there  covered  with  verdure,  houses  and  gardens.  It  belongs  to 
the  well-frequented  road  which  runs  from  a  triple  obstacle  which, 
with  the  nnmerons  valleys  they  enclose,  ought  to  cover  Constanti- 
nople, but  as  these  mountains  are  of  no  great  elevation,  as  the 
routes  which  traverse  them  lead  direct,  and  by  the  shortest  way, 
npon  Constantinople,  they  have  been  the  points  of  passage  of  the 
majority  of  the  armies  that  have  marched  upon  the  capital,  and  the 
Turks  have  been  farced  to  protect  them  with  strong  forts.  These 
stroogholds  are  eitaated  npon  the  course  of  the  following  streams : 
The  Pravadi,  a  torrent  which  descends  from  the  Binar-D^h  and 
passes  to  Pravadi,  a  small  town  which  commands  the  area  between 
Bhnmla  and  Yama,  as  well  as  the  roat«  of  the  IJobrudscha  through 
the  defile  of  Dobrol.  It  was  taken  by  the  Busrians  in  1828,  and 
since  that  period  has  been  fortified.  After  having  formed  a  swampy 
lak«.  the  Pravadi  terminates  at  Yamo,  the  best  port  of  Turkey  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  occupation  of  which  ia  indispensable  to  an 
army  which  desires  to  cross  the  Eastern  Balkan.  It  is  a  well  for- 
tified town,  and  which  was  taken  by  treason  by  the  Uussions  in 
1829. 

The  main  route  from  Bucharest  or  from  Russia  to  Constantinople 
goes  from  Pravadi  and  turns  round  by  Shnmla  on  the  east ;  it  was 
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trSiTersed  hj  the  Bnaaiftiis  in  1829.  There  is  another  route  less  cod- 
Tenient,  altnoogb  Iobb  elevated,  on  accoant  of  the  three  chains  which  ib 
intersecto.  It  ie  that  which  ekirta  ShonUa  on  the  west  hj  Eski-Djonm^ 
Osimui-Bazar  in  the  Binar-Dagh,  Kasan  in  the  Satachnt-Balkan  and 
thenoe  upon  Selivno  or  Kamatnt.  Finally,  there  is  a  route  which 
leade  from  Shnmla  to  ^doe  and  to  K^mabat  by  the  defile  of 
Dobrol. 

The  third  branch  of  the  Balkan,  which  is  only  joined  to  the  groat 
chain  by  a  elope  of  some  300  metres  high,  where  the  road  from 
Kamabat  to  Selivno  passes,  is  called  Mount  Strandja.  It  rnns 
directly  to  the  south-east,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Haritsa  from 
the  litUe  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea;  its  greatest  elevation 
being  some  900  metres  between  Fakhi  and  Timova ;  bat  near  Viza  it  is 
no  more  than  400 ;  and  when  it  reaches  above  the  Bosphoms  it  falls  to 
less  than  200.  It  then  forms  a  Bacceasion  of  hilly  plateaux  oorered 
with  forests,  intersected  by  short  parallel  valleys,  not  easily  traversed. 
Its  western  slopes  descend  gently  towards  the  Maritza ;  finally,  its  last 
undulations  are  lost  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople  amidst  fertile 
and  cnltivated  hills.  The  princip^  route  whioh  crosses  the  Strandja 
(_8tafteheg)  mountains  is  that  of  Aides  to  Kirk-Kilissia  hy  the  defile 
of  Fakbi ;  the  shortest  road  from  Shnmla  to  Constantinople. 

The  Binar-Dagh,  the  Great  Balkan  and  the  Strandja  monntainji 
form  a  triple  obstAole  which,  with  the  nnmerous  valleys  they  enclose, 
ought  to  cover  Constantinople,  but  aa  these  monntains  are  of  slight 
elevation,  as  the  routes  that  traverse  them  lead  directly  and  by  the 
shortest  way  to  Constantinople,  they  have  be^i  the  places  of  passage 
for  most  of  the  armies  which  have  marched  upon  that  capital,  and 
the  Turks  ought  to  have  studded  them  with  strongholds.  These 
places  are  situated  upon  the  conrse  of  the  following  streams : 

The  Kamtckik,  formed  of  three  rivers,  which  mn  in  deep  and 
torrent-like  beds,  and  the  passage  of  which  is  very  difficult.  That  on 
the  north  descends  from  the  Binar-Dagh  and  surrounds,  between  it 
and  one  of  its  affinents,  the  plateau  on  the  eastern  flank  of  which 
stends  Shwmia,  one  of  the  most  importent  military  positions  of 
Europe.  This  place  is  at  the  bead  of  the  formidable  triangle  of 
whioh  Bnstohnk  and  Silistria  form  the  other  two  angles,  npon  the 
great  road  from  Bnchareet  or  Bossia  to  ConBtantinople.  It  is  the 
key  of  the  Balkan  and  the  chief  bulwark  of  Turkey  against  the 
Bussiana.  It  is  eifcnatod  upon  a  kind  of  promontory  so  steep  and 
narrow  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  blockade  and  bombard  it.  The 
town,  tortuonsly  piled  up  on  this  height,  has  a  population  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  laborious  enough  and  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  copper-work.  Surrounded  by  ditohes,  ramparts,  and  flanked  by 
towers,  it  is  the  stronghold  of  a  vast  entrenched  camp,  surrounded 
|w  lofl^  hills  fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel  which  dominatee 
tne  plateau  all  ronnd.  The  Bassians  fraitlessly  blockaded  the  place 
in  1811  and  in  1828,  and  three  battles  have  been  fought  nnder  its 
walls.  The  middle  Kamt«bik  traverses  a  deep  valley  between  the 
Biuar-Dagb  and  the  £ntaohuk  Balkan,  without  watering  any  other 
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remarkable  place  except  Edei-Stamboul,  upon  the  route  to  Shamla  at 
the  Dobrol  defile.  The  sonthem  Kamtchik  descends  from  the 
Demir-Eapon,  skirtB  all  the  crest  of  the  Qreat  Balkan,  in  a  vall^ 
broken  np  b;  goives  and  scarpB,  and  intersected  by  all  the  rontes 
which  tiaveree  thie  chain.  These  three  'water-conrses  consist  of  a 
river  remarkable  for  the  variety,  fertility,  and  jwpalation  of  the 
oonntry  throogh  which  it  flows,  and  which  is  especially  of  very  great 
importance  in  military  operations,  the  three  Kamtchiks  constitnting 
ft  confused  region  difficnlt  to  be  well  defended. 

The  basins  jnst  described  comprehend  a  great  portion  of  Bulgaria, 
a  fertile  but  badly  cultivated  country,  with  a  climate  generally  cold, 
because  it  is  exposed  to  the  winds  of  the  northern  steppes;  thus  it  is 
covered  with  ice  from  December  to  Febmary.  It  presents,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Balkans,  the  most  picturesque  sites,  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  nch  pastures,  noble  forests.  The  population,  from  its 
main  characteristics,  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  Switzerland 
or  Auvergne.  It  will  have  been  seen  to  what  revolutions  this  pro- 
vince has  been  subjected,  what  sufferings  it  has  undergone,  being 
upon  the  route  of  all  the  armies  which  have  coveted  Constantinople. 


CHAPTEK   II. 


1.  The  Sellenic  PeniTimiila. 


The  peninsula  commonly  called  the  Hellenic  forms  a  triangular  mass, 
irhose  base  is  the  mountain  arc  described  by  the  Dinaric  Alps  and 
the  Balkans,  and  whose  summit  is  Cape  Matapan.  The  western  side 
is  limited  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  tne  eastern  side  by  the 
Archipelago,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Straits  of  the  Darduielles 
and  Constantinople,  This  peninsula  is  shared  at  the  present  time 
between  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
-  It  presents  a  vast  promontory  bristling  with  steep  mountain 
chfdns,  hollowed  into  deep  and  snort  valleys,  indented  with  gulfs, 
skirted  with  isles,  full  of  caverns,  snbject  to  earthquakes,  and  appears 
like  the  wreck  of  a  country  formerly  la^er  and  less  rugged,  that 
must  have  been  upheaved  by  volcanic  action,  of  which  its  isles  bear 
numerous  traces.  It  is  eepecially  in  proportion  as  the  Balkans  are 
left  behind  that  all  regularity  disappears  in  the  disposition  of  the 
surface,  that  the  cleaving  and  rending  are  multiplied,  that  the  moun- 
tains seem  broken  up,  that  tLe  coasts  become  steep  and  inflected, 
that  the  water-ooorees  wind  and  hollow  out  channels  for  themselves, 
that  the  capes  and  isles  display  their  angular  groups  and  savage 
points.  One  nevertheless  again  meets  with,  throughout  that  mo- 
lested region,  those  huge  cavities  with  flat  bottoms  and  high  levels 
like  those  in  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Balkans,  and  which  are  a 
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peonliar  characteriBtic  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  north  has  some 
plttine,  BtreantB  of  navigable  'water,  fine  forests,  a  temperate  climate, 
a  fertile  eoil ;  the  BOath  has  on]y  bald  and  woodlesB  monnteins, 
torrente,  and  a  heat,  often  insupportable  i  but  the  ialeB,  fertile  and 
abounding  in  wines,  silks,  marblea,  present  aspects  the  most  delicions, 
the  loveliest  sky  and  moat  ^nial  climate  of  Europe.  This  moun- 
tainous chsoa,  this  confused  cluster  of  capes,  scarps,  ravines,  and 
valleys,  is  the  comer  of  earth  that  in  past  times  has  most  enlightened, 
elevated,  and  perfectionated  humanity.  "  It  is,"  according  to  a 
Boman  author,  "  the  teeming  mother  of  philoeophy,  science,  religion, 
agrionltore,  and  the  arts." 

From  the  sources  cf  the  Tbar,  behind  that  plain  of  Pristina,  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  mentioned,  from  the  snowy  mass  of 
the  Tchar-Dagh  a  long  and  tertuons  chain  detaches  itself  and  mna 
from  north  te  south,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  from  those 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  which  may  be  called  the  Sellenio  Alps. 
This  chain,  which  only  terminates  at  Cape  Katapan,  and  which, 
should  thus  have  an  extent  of  700  to  800  kUometres,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal framework  of  the  peninsula;  it  is  very  little  known;  its  highest 
sammits  ought  to  reach  from  2,800  to  3,(K>0  metres ;  its  scarps  and 
slopes  are  very  nomerous,  very  confused,  and  make  the  whole  of  tho 
peninsnla  an  entirely  monntainons  conntry ;  it  can  only  be  traversed 
hy  few  and  bad  roads. 

The  Hellenic  Alps  divide  the  peninsula  into  two  ^vat  watersheds : 
that  of  the  Archipelago,  and  that  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  water, 
shed  of  the  Archipelago  comprehends,  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
Boumelia,  or  the  ancient  provinces  of  Thraee,  Macedonia,  and 
Tkenaly;  that  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Mertegovina  and  Albania. 


Ancient  Thrace  is  a  vast  plain  bordered  by  a  mountainous  amphi- 
theatre, a  plain  dotted  with  tittle  hills,  woods,  cultivated  tracts  and 
Bwamps,  and  which  is  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Maritxa,  a 
conntry  about  to  be  described. 

The  basin  of  the  Maritza  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  Strandjft 
Mountains,  on  the  north  by  the  Eastern  Balkan,  on  the  west  by  a 
vast  slope  detached  from  the  Balkans,  the  Mkodiipe,  which  the  Turks 
have  called  Dwpoto-Dagh  (mountain  of  the  Priests),  on  account  cA 
the  numerous  monasteries  formerly  scattered  over  tJiese  mountains. 
The  Bhodope  detaches  itself  from  the  Balkans  in  the  elevated  plateaa 
where  the  laker,  the  Strouma  and  the  Maritza  take  their  source,  not 
far  from  the  Defile  of  Trajan ;  and  it  is  prolonged  to  an  extent  of 
fifty  le^^es  as  far  as  the  .^gean  Sea.  It  is  less  a  distinct  chain 
than  a  pile  of  several  distinct  chains,  the  breadth  of  which  would  be 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues,  comprising  therein  the  parallel 
slopes  that  extend  as  far  as  the  Strouma.  The  slopes  which  desoend 
on  tbe  side  of  the  Maritza  are  much  less  extended,  and,  from  th^t 
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side  the  chain  appears  to  rise  abruptly  above  the  plains.  Its  alti- 
tude goes  on  diminisbiug  from  north  to  south  ;  in  the  north  it  is 
some  2,600  metres ;  in  the  sonth  not  more  than  from  700  to  800. 
Its  last  slopes  fall  with  imperceptihle  decline  to  the  sea.  Its  paeses 
are  few,  difBcnIt,  and  high  ;  for  the  moat  part  carried  across  scarps 
covered  with  virgin  foresta  of  pines  and  beeches.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  deepest  is  that  of  Kis-Derbend,  which  leads  from  Tatar- 
Bazardjik  to  Rasloak  on  the  Mesto,  that  is  to  B&y,  from  Bulgaria 
into  Macedonia,  without  traversing  Thrace. 

No  country  in  Turkey  presents  such  fine  moontain  sammitB  or  upon 
so  grand  a  scale,  especially  when  seen  from  Tatar-Bazardjik  and 
PhUippopolis,  where  one  baa,  on  the  other  side,  the  aspect  of  the 


Balkans,  which  loses  by  being  placed  in  a  vicinity  so  magnificent. 
The  Despoto-Dagh  forma  a  perfect  amphitheatre,  where,  below  the 
verdunt  mountain-tops  or  the  bare  rocks,  are  staged  superb  forests  of 
pines  and  larches,  then  a  zone  tufted  with  beech,  and,  lower  down, 
oak  woods  with  meadows  and  vineyards  encircling  the  villages.  These 
mountains  have  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  Qreeks,  who,  persecuted  by 
the  Turks,  here  cantoned  themselves  in  the  villages  and  monasteries 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  or  upon  the  scarps ;  but  that 
Christian  population  has  been  successively  and  designedly  expelled 
by  the  Mnssulmans. 

The  basin  of  the  Maritza  is  again  shut  in  on  the  south  by  the  Tekir^ 
Dagh,  a  series  of  low  mountains  crowned  by  small  plateaux,  which 
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extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  ooast  of  the  Arohi[)elago,  and  appear 
tinitod  to  the  Bhodope,  bat  leaving  to  the  Maritza  a  wide,  open  Talley 
without  Btopp^e.  One  of  its  connter-slopes  serres  to  form  the 
framework  of  the  peninsnla  of  Oallipoli :  ita  northern  scarps  hang 
over  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  unite  themselveB  with  direre  oonnter- 
alopes  of  the  Strandja  Hoantains,  which  form  the  peninsnla  of  Con- 
stantinople. All  these  heights,  wooded  or  rooky,  have  no  more  than 
an  elevation  of  400  metres. 

The  Maritza  takes  its  sonrce  in  the  Samakor  mass ;  it  flows  at  first 
throagh  a  deep  ravine  as  far  as  Kostwnitxa,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
route  of  Sonlon-Borbend ;  it  begins  to  extend  itself  in  an  open  coan- 
tiy  at  Tatar-Baxardjik,  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants,  important  by  ita 
poeition ;  then  it  traverses  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  well  popniated, 
bat  the  calttvation  of  which  beii^  chiefly  rice-fields,  it  is  swampy,~ 
nnhealthy,  and  tiavelling  difficolt.  It  continnee  to  be  skirted  by  tiio 
route  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  and  reaches  Philippopolii,  an 
iodastriotiB  city,  of  20,000  inhabitants.  ■  The  plain  which  it  traversea 
remains  fertile  and  popnlons,  and  it  thus  waters  a  multitude  of  small 
towns  and  villages  as  far  a«  Adrianople.  This  ancient  city  is  now 
looked  Dp3n  as  the  second  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  which 
it  was  the  Metropolis  froia  1369  to  1453.  It  stands  on  the  Maritza, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Tnndja  and  the  Arda  with  the  Hebms. 
Its  site  is  a  spot  celebrated  alike  is  the  earliest  traditions  of  antiqni^ 
and  in  the  records  of  more  aathenticated  and  modem  history.  It 
was  at  the  janction  of  these  three  rirers  that  the  infuriated  O^tes 
purified  himself  from  the  contamination  of  the  murder  of  his  mother ; 
and  a  town  erected  in  commemoration  of  that  event  bore  hie  name, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  authors.  Here,  also, 
where  the  Hetnus  first  changes  its  coarse  from  the  eastward  to 
descend  to  the  south,  the  Emperor  Adrian  afterwards  rebuilt  the  city, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  metropolis,  and  still 
retains  a  name  derived  from  its  Koman  restorer. 

Adrianople  is  the  capital  of  a  pachalik,  and  occupies  a  fine  sitoation 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country,  and  is  now  about  five  miles  in 
oircumferenoe,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  wad  defended  by  a  citadel, 
which  has,  sinoe  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war  (1877-8),  been 
strengthened  by  fresh  works  and  modem  artillery.  But,  although 
its  appearance  from  a  distance  is  highly  imposing,  its  beauty  sadly 
diminishes  upon  a  nearer  view,  like  that  of  m.oBt  Turkish  cities.  On 
entering  the  suburbs  by  a  long,  narrow  bridge  over  the  Tundja — 
picturesque  but  not  over  strong — the  streets  are  found  to  be  very 
narrow,  and  darkened  by  wooden  projections  from  the  opposite  houses. 
The  popnlatiou  nsed  to  be  estimated  at  100,000,  and  included  a  large 
number  of  Greeks,  but  is  now  much  less,  owing  to  two  t-Tiniiiil  fairs, 
to  which  Bussians  with  furs,  and  QermaoB  with  cloth,  were  In  the 
habit  of  resorting,  having  ceased  to  exist.  Its  trade  is,  however,  still 
considerable,  consiating  chiefly  in  its  exports  of  raw  silks,  and  a 
colouring  substance  used  as  a  yellow  dye,  known  generally  by  the 
name  of  grains  d'Avignon.     It  has  abo  silk  manufactures,  (uid  on  a 
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Bmaller  Bcale,  wool  and  cotton,  and  there  &re  eBtabliBhrnents  for  male- 
iag  rose-water  and  other  perfnmeB. 

The  public  buildings,  for  size  and  beauty,  are  equal,  if  not  anperior, 
to  anj  in  the  whole  empire.  The  Mosqne  of  Selim  and  the  Bazaar 
of  Ali  Pacha  are  called  the  pride  of  Adrianople.  Tho  mosqne  has 
fonr  minarets,  which  are  Anted,  and  mDcb  admired  for  the  elegance  o'f 
their  constmction.  Three  spiral  staircaseB,  winding  round  each  other, 
eeparatelj  conduct  to  the  three  different  ^Ileries  of  each  minaret, 
to  the  highest  of  which  there  are  377  steps.  The  interior  is  highly 
imposing.  This  mosque  is  supposed  to  have  999  windows ;  bat 
Christiana  are  not  allowed  to  count  them — the  Turks  have  a  snper- 
stition  that  to  allow  of  such  a  calcalation  being  made  would  be  nu' 
lucky.  The  exterior  court  is  paved  with  large  Blabs  of  white  marble, 
and  the  antique  columns  of  the  cloisters  built  round  it  are  of  various 
orders  and  dimenaionR,  but  all  of  the  most  costly  materials — either 
Verde  antique,  Egyptian  granite,  or  snow-white  marble.  Taken 
altogether,  the  Mosque  of  Selim  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  Mahoramedan  temples  in  the  world. 

There  are  about  forty  other  mosques  and  fonntains,  which  add 
considerably  to  the  quaint  character  of  the  streets.  The  Bazaar  is  a 
brick  building,  vaulted  with  arches,  consisting  of  alternate  red  and 
white  bricks.  It  is  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  the  aoup  d^oeil  is 
more  striking  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  can  be  seen  either  at 
Cairo  or  Constantinople. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  history  often  repeats  itself.  The  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  made  war  upon  Turkey  in  1828-9,  and  in  Europe 
his  forces  penetrated  as  far  as  Adrianople,  which  surrendered  on  the 
29th  of  AnguHt,  1829,  to  General  Diebitsch.  This  important  success 
led  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  on  the  14th  of  September  fol. 
lowing,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  The  stipn- 
lations  of  this  international  contract  restored  to  the  Forte  those 
parts  of  Balgaria  and  Boumelia  which  the  Bussians  bod  conquered, 
besides  Moldavia  and  Wallachia — subsequently  known  as  the  Dann- 
bian  principalities.  It  also  fised  the  Pmth  and  tho  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  from  the  month  to  the  former  river,  to  be  the  boundary  line 
between  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Rnsaia.  The  limits  of  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  two  states  were  also  eTactly  defined.  Sams  of 
indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war  were  assigned  to  Russia,  and  the 
liberty  of  trading  to  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions  conceded, 
besides  the  trading  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Black  Sea.  The  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  was  alsognaran- 
teed  to  the  RcBsiana. 

After  Adrianople,  (he  river,  which  has  flowed  so  far  from  west  *to 
east,  turns  to  the  south  ;  vessels  of  fifty  tons  can  then  navigate  it.  It 
waters  Dimotica  ( D  id  y  moth  icon),  a  small  town  celebrated  by  the 
sojourn  there  of  Charies  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  terminates  in  the  Gulf 
of  EnoB  by  two  months.  Its  affluents  are  very  numerous.  Those 
which  descend  from,  the  Uhodope  have  nothing  remarkable:  torrent. 
like  at  their  source,  flowing  through  fertile  plains  near  their  con- 
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fluents,  thej  traverse  only  small  towns  of  no  note  :  bat  those  which 
come  from  the  Balkans  and  tbe  Strandja  moantains  have  great  im- 
portance. The  most  considerable  is  the  Toundja.  It  desceuds  from 
the  Balkan,  rans  through  a  deep  valley,  parallel  to  the  Ereat  chain, 
ing  shut  in  between  it  and  one  of  its  parallel  coonter-edopes,  which 


is  from  4/i)0  to  800  metres  high.  This  Talley,  remarkablj  fertile  and 
pictnresque,  ia  almost  wholly  occnpieJby  the  coltnre  of  roses,  fron 
which  the  famous  essence  is  distilled.     It  passes  on  to  Kexanlik,  : 


town  celebrated  throughout  the  East  for  its  commerce  in  roses,  and 
which  stands  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sabrova  defile ;  then  it  leaves  oo 
th^  left  Seliono  or  lelioni,  a  small  town  important  by  its  position  at  the 
issue  of  the  principal  routes  of  the  Balkans  ;  it  tarns  to  the  soath, 
parallel  to  the  Strandja  mountains,  and  terminates  at  Adrianople. 

Another  important  affluent  is  the  Hrkeni,  which  descends  from  the 
Strandja  monntains  and  passes  by  no  celebrated  locality ;  but  it  re- 
ceives a  large  number  of  water- coarse  a  and  flows  through  a  hilly  and 
difficult  basin,  which  is  traversed  by  the  high-road  from  Adrianople 
to  Stambonl.  One  of  these  affluents  passes  Kirk-Kilima,  or  the . 
Forty  Churehet,  a  small  town,  important  by  its  position  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Fakbi  defile,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  a  district. 

The  basin  of  the  Maritza  comprehends  the  best  cultivated,  the  beat 
populated,  the  richest  portion  of  the  Ottoman  £mpire :  fine  plains, 
gently  sloping  monntains,  little  hills  covered  with  viaeyarda  and 
orchards,  numerous  villages,  small  mannfactaring  towns,  tenanted 
by  active  and  laborious  inhabitants,  a  great  capital,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople,  make  of  it  a  country  eminently  accrasible 
to  the  progress  of  the  West.  The  population  is  made  up  of  Greeks, 
Uoslems,  and  of  Vlaque)  or  Zimare».  These  Vlaques  do  not  derive 
their  origin  from  WaJlachia;  they  are  thought  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thrace ;  they  are  of  savage  manners  and 
lead  a  wandering  life.  These  races  form  about  2,000,000  in- 
habitants, three-fifths  of  whom  are  Christians,  and  two-fifths  Hds- 
salmane.     The  Turks  chiefly  live  in  the  towns. 

This  basin  has  a  political  importance  of  the  first  order,  as  ctm- 
taining  the  latter  portions  of  the  routes  from  Austria  and  Russia 
towards  Constantinople,  which  meet  together  at  Adrianople.  From 
the  mountains  as  far  as  that  city,  those  routes  meet  with  no  obstacle ; 
bat,  below  Adrianople,  when  the  road  is  forced  to  foUow  the  fincce»- 
sion  of  defiles  which  the  affluents  of  the  Erkene  present,  it  ttaveTsee 
a  sandy  soil,  over  uncultivated  plains,  with  here  and  there  a  village. 
The  peninsula  comprised  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphoras,  and 
the  Sea  of  Uarmora,  is  a  country  slightly  hilly,  bat  very  much 
broken  up,  covered  with  thickets  and  intersected  by  ravines ;  the 
road  skirts  the  sea-coast  on  approaching  Silipri,  but  it  is  cut  through 
continually  by  rivulets  and  torrents,  and  presents  numerous  obstacles. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  by  that  route  that  the  products  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Maritza  pass  over,  rather  than  by  the  Maritza  itself  and 
the  Gnlf  of  KnoB.  To  complete  the  delineation  of  its  basin  it  will  be 
necessary  to  descrilx'  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Stamboul,  and  its  straits. 
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3.    The  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

The  Black  Sea,  wtich  receives  more  than  twenty  great  riveiB  and  a 
very  considerable  niae«  of  water,  ponrs  the  OTCrflow  of  it  into  the 
^gean  Sea  by  two  narrow  necka  which  are  united  in  a  retaining 
basin  :  the  two  necks  of  water  or  straits  are  the  Bosphoms  of 
Thrace  and  the  Hellespont ;  the  retaining  basin  is  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora or  the  Fropontis. 

The  Mellespont  or  Strait  of  the  Dardanelle*  extends  from  the 
Bonthem  estremitj  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  or  peninanla  of  the 
Dardanelles,  to  the  town  of  Qallipoli,  in  a  length  of  Bizty-seren 
kilometres  and  a  broadth  varying  from  1,262  to  7,590  metres. 

Thie  deep,  winding  strait,  devoid  of  islands  and  having  bnt  few 
shoals,  resembles,  with  its  two  shores  scooped  out  amphitheatrically, 
and  grooved  with  valleys  and  pictnresqne  sites,  not  a  sea,  bat  rather 
a  wide  river  running  from  north-east  to  soath-west.  It  is  withont  a 
rival  in  the  world  from  the  importance  of  the  seas  which  it  opens  ;  it 
is  the  key  of  that  fine  maritime  lake  interpoeed  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  which  the  ancients  called  Fropontis ;  of  that  city,  the 
site  of  which  is  nneqnalled — Constantinople  ;  of  that  vast  closed  sea 
(mare  clau$v.m,')  the  Enxine,  which  is  the  unique  link  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  steppes  with  the  fairest  regions  of  the  Sooth,  that  is  to 
say,  between  barbarism  and  civilization. 

The  strait  is  narrowed  at  ite  entrance,  which  is  about  2,800  metres 
in  breadth,  hj  the  two  Capes  Eleontnm  and  Sigeum,  platforms  of 
some  100  metres  high,  resembling  terraced  ramparts.  At  their  feet 
are  the  two  Nete-Ca«tlet  or  New-Dardanelles,  the  glaring  whiteness  of 
which  contraste  with  the  dark  azure  of  the  sea.  The  Turks  call  the 
European  castle,  Sedil-Sahr-Kalessie,  and  the  Asiatic  fortress,  Koume. 
Kaletn  ;  the  first  has,  moreover,  on  the  height,  the  old  fort  of  Pateo- 
eattro  ;  the  fieo<jnd  is  built  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Simois. 

Four  leagues  above  the  New  Dardanelles,  between  Cape  Bhetico 
and  Cape  Dardanus,  at  the  part  where  the  strait  is  only  1,500  metres 
broad,  stand  the  Old-Dardanelles,  or  the  Kilid-Bahr  in  Europe,  and 
KiUd-Soultanie  in  Asia.  These  works  consist,  like  the  first-,  on  the 
sea-shore,  of  batteries  on  the  water  level,  reached  by  a  doable  flight 
of  steps ;  on  the  land  side,  of  an  encetnfe  flanked  by  towers,  with  a 
keep  in  strung  masonry.  The  whole,  however,  is  badly  planned, 
badly  connected,  badly  armed,  although  there  are  315  guns  moanted. 
Nevertheless  the  batteries  cross  their  fire,  and  the  enemy  is  exposed 
to  it,  owing  te  the  sinuosities  and  currents,  for  nearly  three  leagues. 
Near  Kilid-Bahr  is  the  bay  of  Kilia,  where  the  Turks  effected,  in 
13o6,  their  first  landing  in  Europe ;  near  Kilid-Soultanie  is  the 
amall  town  of  the  Dardanelles. 

This  central  defence  is  united  almost  immediately  to  the  interior 
defence,  which  ie  composed  of  the  works  of  Sohalid  m  Europe,  and  of 
Nagara  in  Asia,  armed  with  160  guns  and  separated  by  2,174  metres. 
They  were  constructed  in  1807.     Nagara  (Abydos)  is  situated  at  the 
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eitremity  of  a  narrow  point,  briailing  with  aandbanke  and  eboal- 
water,  where  the  current  is  very  swift,  where  the  most  prominent 
elbow  of  the  etrait  projeute  ;  where,  in  fine,  the  navigation  is  difficult 
enough  to  admit  of  only  one  vesael  paBaing  at  a  time. 

In  ancient  times  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles  was  an  almost  in- 
Hurmonntable  obstacle  for  ships  of  war,  and  it  will  be  found,  in  fact, 
that  in  modem  times  it  has  only  once  been  paused  forcibly ;  namely, 
in  1807,  by  an  English  aqnadron  commanded  by  Sir  John  Dock- 
worth,  who  forced  the  passage  with  nine  ships  of  the  line,  three 
frigates,  and  several  fire-ships,  and  seized  and  bnmt  a  Tnrkish 
squadron  at  Gallipoli.  But  his  retreat  was  not  effected  withont  some 
loss.  In  the  interesting  accoant  which  James  gives  of  Sir  John's 
retnra  through  the  Dardanelles,  we  are  told  that  "  the  Active  re< 
ceived  a  granite  shot  weighing  800  lbs.,  and  measnring  six  feet  six 
inches  in  circnmference,  which  passed  throngh  her  side  two  feet 
above  the  water,  and  lodged  on  the  orlop  deck,  close  to  the  magazine 
scuttle,  withont  injuring  a  man.  The  aperture  made  by  it  was  so 
wide  that  Captain  Mowbray,  on  looking  over  the  side,  saw  two  of 
his  crew  thrusting  their  heads  through  it  at  the  name  moment.  Had 
there  been  a  necessity  for  hauling  to  the  wind  on  the  opposite  tack, 
she  must  have  gone  down."  Perhaps,  of  all  the  eight  tmtteries  that 
guard  the  channel,  the  most  formidable  is  that  of  Chanah-Kalesi,  or 
the  Inner  Port  of  Asia.  During  the  time  that  our  squadron  was 
recently  at  anchor  near  it,  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  onr 
naval  officers,  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  them  by  the  Pacha  in 
command.  These  stone  uhots  are  a  peculiarity  of  the  artillery  of 
the  fortifications  on  the  Dardanelles  ;  bnt  at  present,  with  steam  war- 
ships, it  is  probable  that  the  strait  would  be  cleared  withont  serioua 
loss.  Its  defences,  moreover,  are  open  on  the  land  side,  and  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  some  few  thousand  men  to  land  in  the  Bay  of  Cardia, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  SaroB,  and  to  take  them  in  reverse ; 
the  coast  of  Europe  dominatingeverywhere  that  of  Asia,  the  capture 
of  the  Enropean  forts  woald  immediately  entail,  the  loss  of  those 
opposite. 

The  navigation  of  the  Hellespont  is  difficult.  The  current  which 
hurries  along  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  j^gean,  and 
which  runs  at  the  rat«  of  5,560  metres  an  hour,  is  only  opposed  by  a 
connter-current  rannjng  along  the  coast  of  Asia  and  coming  from 
the  Archipelago.  The  winds  from  the  north  blow  with  great  force 
here  dnring  summer,  and  from  the  sonth  during  winter. 

The  Hellespont  has  been  crossed  under  remarkable  circnmstanees 
by  armies;  by  Xerxes  and  his  million  of  soldiers,  by  the  crnsaders 
of  the  Third  Ci-nsade  in  II89,  by  the  Turks  in  1356,  &c. 

The  strait  widens  and  Incomes  the  Sea  of  Marmora  between 
Lampsaki  in  Asia  and  Gallipoli  in  Enrope.  This  last-named  town 
has  a  good  port,  and  from  12,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  but  is  dirty, 
gloomy,  and  miserable ;  it  was  the  first  point  conquered  by  the  Turks 
in  Enrope ;  it  commands  the  entrance  of  the  strait.  The  lathmns 
of  Gallipoli  is  only  two  leagues  brnad,  and  was  closed  in  former 
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times  by  a  wall  fl&nked  by  three  fortreseefi,  Cardia,  SysimacMa,  and 
Pattis.  The  possession  of  this  isthmtis  is  indiapetiRable  to  whom- 
soever seeks  to  keep  the  strait,  and  consequently  the  Blctck  Sea. 
Qallipoli  was  occnpied  in  1854  by  Trench  troops,  who  had  fortified 
the  isthmns  and  made  the  peninsnla  the  base  of  their  occapation  of 
Tnrkey  in  Europe. 

The  Sea  of  Marmora  has  253  sqnare  myriametres  of  sorface.  It 
is  deep,  easily  navigable,  distarbed  only  by  the  great  cnrrent  of  the 
Black  Sea  ;  it  is  masked,  at  its  entrance,  by  the  Island  of  Harmorft, 
famous  for  its  marble  qnairieB.  On  the  coast  of  Asia,  which  is 
sinnous,  the  peninsnla  of  Cyneut  and  the  galfs  of  Moundania  and 
Nicomedia ;  upon  the  coast  of  Europe,  which  is  nearly  straight, 
Kodcgto,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  Orekli,  the  ancient  Heraclea, 
which  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  village,  and  Silivri,  the  ancient 
Selymbria,  a  mediocre  port  defended  by  a  fortress.  It  was  between 
Heraclea  and  Selymbria  that  the  Macron  Teichos,  or  great  wall  of 
Anoetasius  commenced,  which  extended  as  far  as  Derkon,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  enclosed  that  angle  of  land  which  ends  at  the  Bos- 
phoms  and  terminates  Europe.  It  was  constructed  nnder  the  Lower 
Empire  to  defend  Constantinople  against  the  barbarians  ;  itu  Ien)^h 
was  fif't«en  leagnes,  and  it  formed  the  base  of  a  triangle  of  which 
Constantinople  occapied  the  apes ;  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible. 
From  Silivri  the  coast  is  skirted  by  the  route  from  Adrianople  to 
Constantinople,  a  rugged  road,  intercepted  by  torrents  and  having 
several  bridges.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  lie  the 
rocky  and  pictnresqne  isles  called  iifes  of  the  Princes,  and  which 
contain  several  Greek  monasteries.  Then  the  sea  narrows  into 
another  maritime  stream,  the  Thrvcian  Bosphoros,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  stands  Constantinople. 


i.  The  Bogpkirrae. 
The  Thracian  Bosphoms,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople,  is  a  winding 
channel,  nineteen  miies  long,  and  only  half  the  width  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, varying  from  600  to  3,700  metres.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  is  a  maritime  inlet,  which  has  no 
equal  in  the  world  for  the  depth  of  its  bed,  the  limpidity  of  its 
wators,  and  the  beauty  of  its  shores.  Exceedingly  steep,  those 
shores  are  furrowed  by  embanked  valleys,  at  the  outlets  of  which, 
seaward,  are  bays  that  afford  the  safest  anchorage ;  so  that  the  entire 
channel  may  be  rc^rded  as  the  roadstead  of  Constantinople,  a  road- 
stead of  seven  to  eight  leagues  in  length,  capable  of  holding  all  the 
ships  of  Europe.  It  is  very  sinnous,  and  the  salient  angles  of  one 
shore  correspond  so  exactly  with  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  other, 
that  both  would  dovetail  easily  if  the  same  cause  which  separated 
tbem  conld  occur  to  reunito  them.  Throughout  its  length  it  is 
skirted  by  picturesque  rocks,  verdant  hills,  magnificent  foliage,  clear 
rivulets,  smiling  villages,  mosqnes,  fonnteins,  wooden  houses  of  light 
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and  qaaint  architecture,  vbioh  are  embowered  with  climbing  plants 
and  bedges  of  flowers.  Not  an  islet,  reef  or  sandbank  impedes  the 
waterway ;  nhipa  of  war  approach  bo  close  to  the  banks  and  houses 
that  they  strip  ofi  foliage  from  the  trcca;  each  village  has  its  qnay, 
alongside  which  the  largest  vessels  can  anchor.  This  channel, 
plonghed  incessantly  by  hnndreds  of  ships,  barqnee  and  vessels  of 
everykind,  presents  a  most  animated  spectacle;  giving  Constanti- 
nople an  aspect  of  life,  prosperity  and  happiness.  Its  navigation  19 
not  at  all  times  nor  everywhere  easy,  on  account  of  the  current  from 
the  Black  Sea,  which  breaks  itself  upon  all  the  salient  angles,  and 
forms  eddies  which  ninst  be  struggled  against.  It  is  always  ensy  to 
enter  into  the  Bosphoros,  and  it  is  almost  always  difficult  to  get  oat 
of  it. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  second  access  to  Constantinople  bj 
sea,  the  Bosphonis,  here  the  elements  seem  to  second  a  fleet  coming 
out  of  the  Black  Sea.  An  almost  nnintermpted  northerly  wind, 
which  blows  during  the  summer  months,  and  a  current  which  flows 
towards  the  south  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  honr,  are 
sure  to  carry  the  ships  right  down  to  Constantinople ;  bnt  in  what 
sort  of  condition  they  would  arrive  there  is  quite  another  qnestion. 
The  terraced  batteries  by  the  side  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  light- 
honsea,  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  are  two-and-a-half  nules 
asnnder,  bnt  between  the  castles  of  Karibache  and  Poiros  the  dis- 
tanoe  is  only  half  as  great.  These  forts  (bnilt  hy  Baron  Tott,  the 
French  Ambassador),  of  soft  green  sandstone,  have  three  stories  of 
artillery,  of  whioh  the  second  is  casemated.  The  lowest  is  com- 
pletely flooded  at  high  water  by  the  waves  of  the  Knzine.  These 
lorts  are  defended  towards  the  land  hy  round  casemated  towers, 
which  stand  detached  on  the  high  gronnd. 

Kelt  to  these  batteries  are  Bujuk  Liman,  which  lies  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore,  Afieur  d'eau,  and  Pilburnu  on  the  Asiatic,  perched  high 
np  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  cliff.  These  were  bnilt  in  1791  by  the 
French  engineer  Monnnier.  Bnt  the  real  defence  consists  in  the  co- 
operation of  the  fonr  great  forts,  Boumeli  and  Anadoli  Kawak,  Telli- 
tahia,  and  Madjar  Kalessi.  Between  these  forts  the  Bosphoras  is 
only  1,497  and  1,245  paces  wide,  and  166  heavy  gang  are  so  placed 
that  they  can  concentrat«  their  fire  and  support  each  other.  A  ship, 
while  engaged  in  the  closest  fight  with  one  of  the  batteries,  is  raked 
from  stem  to  stem  by  all  the  rest.  Nothing  can  be  more  favonrable 
in  this  respect  than  the  position  of  Madjar  Kalessi,  especially  as  the 
plateau,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  sixty  guns  a  fieur  tCeau, 
affords  facilities  for  the  constrnction  of  a  terraced  battery.  The  still 
defensible  mins  of  an  old  Genoese  castle  protect  the  fort  from  a  ooup 
de  main  from  the  land.  Lower  down  toe  Bosphoras  ^ain  widens^ 
and  there  are  only  a  few  small  batteries  on  the  Bnropean  side.  In 
fact,  only  the  northern  end  of  the  Bosphoras  is  calculated  for  defence, 
as  the  subarbe  of  Constantinople  extend  along  its  beautiful  shore  for 
nearly  fourteen  miles  withont  tntorraption. 

The  heights  between  which  the  Boephoms  winds  like  a  broad  river 
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rise  towards  the  Black  Sea  to  an  elevation  of  800  feet.  Near  tbe 
Sea  of  Uarmora  they  are  ntach  lower  and  fiatter,  bnt  fall  Bteeptv,  in 
many  places  procipitonsly,  down  to  the  Straits.  This  formation  of  the 
ground  causes  the  batteries  on  the  shore  to  be  commanded,  and 
^reatlv  facilitates  an  attack  upon  them  from  tbe  land,  which  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  by  the  detached  forte  in  their  gorges.  The 
diseml^kation  of  troops  for  this  purpose  on  the  Astatic  coast  wonld 
present  considerable  diificnlty,  as  it  is  bounded  on  almost  every  side 
by  steep  basaltic  cliifs.  The  nearest  bay  on  tbe  European  coast,  that 
of  Kilios,  is  defended  by  a  sqnare  fort  with  narrow  bastions,  and  a 
wall  twenty  feet  high  ;  but  a  landing  might  be  effected  by  means  of 
flst-bottomed  boats  on  any  part  of  the  low  sandy  beach  between 
EilioB  and  Lake  Derkos. 

In  order,  however,  to  open  the  Bosphorns  to  a  fleet  by  these  meauB, 
says  Gonnt  von  Moltke,*  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  troops  on 
both  shores,  as  the  batteries  of  either  side  are  snfficient  to  prevent  the 
passage ;  and  this  might  not  be  so  easy,  on  account  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  where  a  few  tiionsand  men  conld  always  be 
found  to  oppose  snch  an  attempt. 

Moreover,  the  two  old  castles,  Ronmeli  and  Anadoli-Hissar,  which 
were  bnilt  by  the  Tnrks  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, at  the  narrowest  point  of  the  Bosphorns,  where  the  shores  are 
only  958  paces  asunder,  afford  excellent  sites  for  two  large  batteries. 
It  wonld  be  impossible  to  take  them  by  a  coup-de-7nain  upon  the 
goi^,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  European  fort,  which  ia  secured 
against  anything  of  the  kind  by  walls,  forty  feet  high,  with  strong 
battlements  and  gigantic  towers.  The  ground  falls  so  suddenly 
within  the  walls  that  no  view  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  hills 
behind,  though  they  are  mnch  higher.  Lastly,  on  the  Sei-aglio  Point, 
and  tbe  lof^  open  place  of  the  Qulham,  100  cannon  might  be 
mounted,  which  wonld  be  perfectly  safe,  and  wonld  command  the 
passage  between  Constantinople  and  Scntari,  which  at  this  point  is 
no  wider  than  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Near  the  Castle  of  Asia,  Anadoli-Hisear,  are  the  Sweet  Waters, 
a  delightful  promenade  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river,  mnch  fre- 
quented by  the  women  of  Constantinople  and  by  holiday  parties — 
like  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  To  the  north  of  the  Castle  of  Europe, 
Ronmeli* Hissar,  ia  tbe  vill^e  of  Baltadiman,  celebrated  by  the  con. 
vention  of  1849.  Beyond  the  castles  the  Bosphorns  widens,  the 
hills  are  discrowned  of  their  verdure,  bat  the  shores  are  well-wooded 
and  populons.  Sailing  eastwards  the  voyager  passes  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  a  doep  bay,  that  of  Beikoi ;  where  the  English  and  French  fleets 
were  stationed  in  1853,  and  near  which  ia  Unkiar  Skeletei,  celebrated 
by  the  treaty  of  1833;  next  is  seen,  on  the  coa.'it  of  Europe,  the 
charming  viUage  of  Tkerapia,  where  are  the  country  houses  of  the 
French  and  English  Ambassadors ;  then  an  indentation  of  the  shore 
as  profound  a«  that  of  Be'ikos,  the  Gulf  of  Buyukdere,  with  a  small 

'  "On  the  Bulgntiui  Cuapaign  of  1S28-9."  - 
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port  for  veBsels  to  pat  in  at  that  ar«  leaving  the  Bosphorus.  It 
iH  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters  and  Tiiagni6cent  depth  of 
B^iade.  Opposite,  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  jnts  ont  a  huge  mass,  the 
GiatiVs  Grave,  whence  may  be  enjojed  an  enchanting  panorama.  On 
one  hand  is  descr  ed  the  termination  of  the  Bosphorns  and  the 
majestic  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea :  on  the  other,  are  the  delightful 
Inndscapes  of  the  channel,  and  in  the  far  distance  the  nunarets  of 
Constantinople. 


h.  Macedonia. 

Macedonia  issurrotmdedon  the  north-east  by  the  chainof  Rhodope; 
on  the  north  by  the  series  of  high  plateaux  and  of  monnbune  that 
we  have  called  Central  Balkan  and  Eastern  Balkan;  on  the  weet,  by 
the  Hellenic  Alps  ;  on  tho  south,  by  a  vast  counter- elope  of  those 
Alps  which  are  terminated  by  Mount  Olympns.  It  ia  acountij  with 
distinct  boundaries  and  occnpying  a  central  position,  on  the  one  side, 
between  the  neighbouring  region  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Albania;  on 
the  other  Hide,  between  the  region  which  touches  on  the  Straits  and 
on  the  Black  Sea,  or  Thrace  ;  finally,  between  the  southern  portions 
of  the  Hellenic  peninsula.  That  position  explains  the  part  which  it 
has  played  in  antiquity,  and  that  which  it mayyetplay,  Itis almost 
wholly  mountainous,  but  with  vast  plains  of  great  fertility,  and  it  ia 
remarkable  by  the  peninsula  which  it  projects,  iho  ChalcidiaTi,  so  im- 
portant in  ancient  times,  and  which  seems  by  its  position  and  its 
ports,  destined  t«  dominate  the  j^gean  Sea.  It  in,  moreorer,  ft 
country,  the  get^raphy  of  which  is  very  little  known  and  whereia 
explorations  might  be  made  as  in  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa. 

The  Rhodope  Mountains,  the  scene  of  the  Mussulman  insurrection, 
are  famous  in  classical  fable  as  the  last  homo  of  Orpheus.  It  whb  to 
"  Bhodope's  snows,"  whence  "  llebrns  wanders,  rolling  in  meanders, 
all  alone,"  that  the  divine  maestro  of  mythical  song  retired  after  the 
loss  of  his  Eurydice.  When  or  whence  the  Uebrue  took  the  name  of 
MaritrA,  by  which  it  is  at  present  known,  is  not  easy  to  dctei  mine,  but 
it  is  found  in  the  history  of  Goorgius  Acropolita,  who  lived  in  1222. 
According  to  Pln'arch,  it  once  bore  the  name  of  Rhombus,  and  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  five  auriferous  rivers  of  the  world,  the 
others  being  the  Tagua,  the  Po,  the  Pactolus,  and  the  Ganges.  The 
washing  of  the  sands,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  justified  the 
reputation  in  later  times,  as  Belon,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  repre- 
sents the  inhnbitants  as  not  finding  enough  of  the  precious  metal  to 
repay  them  for  their  trouble.  The  Rhodope  forms  fonr  parallel 
chains  from  W.N.W.  to  S  S.E.,  tho  highest  peak  of  which,  8,600f©et,  is 
in  Macedonia.  The  villages  mentioned  in  the  telegrams  as  the  centres 
of  the  recent  insurrection  vary  from  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  in 
distance  from  Adrianople.  The  largest  of  them,  Demotika,  hasaboat 
C,000  inhabitants,  and  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  hill,  crowned 
by  a  citadel,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  Sultans.     Here  Bayazid  II. 
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was  poisoned  after  hiR  deposition  i>j  his  son,  Selim  Yavnz  ;  and  here 
also  OharleB  XII.  of  Sweden  passed  a  year  of  his  eccentiio  exile  after 
Pnltava. 

Macedonia  comprehends  the  basins  of  the  Mesto,  the  Strouma,  the 
Vardar,  the  ViHritza,  and  the  Jndji-Karatou.  1.  The  Mesto  occupies 
a  great  vallej  paniltel  to  the  Bhodopo,  a  savage  valley  encircled,  on 
the  left,  by  the  principal  crest  of  that  chain  -,  on  the  right,  by  a 
longitndiiial  connter  slope,  the  Perin-Dagh,  abounding  in  iron  mines. 
It  naters  a  single  important  locality,  Baelouk,  the  ontlet  of  the  eol 
of  Bania,  already  spoken  of  in  describing  the  Maritza  basin.  2.  The 
Strouma,  the  ancient  Strymon,  occupies  a  very  extensive  basin,  which 
is  almost  -wholly  mountainona,  thinly  inhabited  in  its  Tipper  part, 
fertile  and  well  populated  in  its  lower  portion.  That  nver  des- 
cends  from  a  remarkable  mass,  whereat  the  Western  Balkan,  the 
Central  Balkan  and  the  Veliki-Balkan  meet  together ;  it  rnna  throngh 
a  deep  valley,  skirt«d  on  the  north-west  by  the  mass  of  Mount 
Vitoon,  waters  Radomir,  a  small  town  which  stands  at  the  outlet  of 
the  mate  from  Sophia,  or  from  Servia  into  Macedonia,  passes  near 
Koitendil  or  Giuetendtl,  a  fortiBed  town,  which  defends  the  road 
just  mentioned,  important  by  its  factories  and  mines  (  the  native 
conntry  of  Jnstinian.  Then  it  receives  an  affluent,  the  high  basin  of 
which  blends  with  the  plateaa  of  Samakov,  and  which  crosses  the 
road  from  Samakov  to  bouhnUxa,  the  rente  from  Thrace  into  Upper 
Macedonia.  It  then  flows  on  to  Djouma,  traverses  a  series  of  deep 
gorges  and  verdant  plains,  and  is  skirted  at  a  distance,  on  one  side 
by  the  Perin-Dagh,  on  the  other  by  the  Karatova  monnt^ns  (900 
metres  high),  moontains  almost  entirely  unknown,  that  separate  it 
from  the  Vardar. 

The  Stronma  thus  reaches  its  middle  basin,  where  it  finds  itself  cir- 
cnmscribed  on  the  right  by  the  Plaok  Kavitza  monntains,  which 
Bnrronnd  its  principal  affinent  and  are  not  less  than  from  1,000  to 
1,200  metres  high.  It  waters  no  remarkable  town,  but  it  receives 
the  Strouinilxa,  the  basin  of  which  is  fertile  and  popalons,  and  which 
passes  by  Radvdch  and  StroumitKa. 

In  its  lower  basin,  the  Stronma  is  no  longer  hemmed  in  save  by 
hills  of  from  300  to  600  metres  elevation ;  these  hills,  on  the  right, 
descend  to  300  metres  between  the  galfs  of  Salonika  and  Orfano,  and 
rise  np  again  to  form  the  frame-work  of  the  Ghalcidian  peninsula. 
In  this  lower  basin,  the  river  passes  at  some  two  leagues  from  Seres, 
a  large  commercial  and  industrial  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
which  is  the  chief  mart  for  the  cottons  of  Macedonia.  It  is  situated 
in  a  plain  twelve  leagues  long  and  three  in  width,  the  blackish, 
briny  soil  of  which  is  favoarable  to  all  kinds  of  cnltivation  ;  it  is 
the  best  cultivated  tract  in  all  Turkey,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe, 
especially  in  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  is  surronnded  by  picturesque 
mountains  whose  flanks  are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  Stronma 
traverses  the  marshy  take  of  Takino,  and  there  receives,  on  the  left, 
the  Anghista,  a  river  that  descends  from  the  Penn-Dagh  uid  runs  at 
some  two  leagues  from  Drama,  a  town  built  near  the  ruins  of  the 
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ancient  Fbilippi,  and  important  by  ita  forges ;  tben  it  throws  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Orfano  or  Gonteesa. 

Between  the  galfe  of  Orfano  and  Salonika,  or  between  the  months 
of  the  Stronma  and  the  Yarda,  projects  the  Cbalcidian  peninsula,  & 
hilly  conntiy  bnt  very  fertile,  which,  after  spreading  itself  between 
the  two  gulfs,  divides  into  three  peninsulas,  separated  by  the  three 
gnlfs  of  Cassandra,  Longhne  and  Monat  Athoa,  and  connected  with 
the  continent  only  by  narrow  and  sandy  isthmnses.  The  highest  and 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  Moant  Athos,  the  cnJminating  point  of 
which  attains  1,672  metres,  and  serves  as  a  beacon  for  navigators  in 
the  ^gean  Sea.  It  is  dotted  with  monasteries,  cnltivated  patches, 
woods  of  oak  and  olive  trees,  and  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  m.onks. 
The  Chalcidian,  which  oonld  snpport  150,000  inhabitants,  has  not  at 
the  present  time  25,000;  Potideea,  Olynthns,  Torone,  Stagira,  Appol- 
lonia  and  Chalcis,  so  famons'  in  the  history  of  Greece,  no  longer 
exist, 

3.  The  Vardar  (Axias)  has  the  most  extensive  basin,  the  moat  con- 
fused, and  the  least  perfectly  known  in  Macedonia.  This  basin  is 
oircnm scribed,  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  that  separate  it  from  the 
Stronma  (Monnts  Karatova,  Plaj^hkavitza,  &c.)  ;  on  the  north  by  the 
chain  we  have  oalled  Eastern  Balkan  (Monnts  Konrbetzka,  Kara-Dagh, 
Tchar-Da^h)  ;  on  the  west,  first  by  the  portion  of  the  Helleuic  Alpa 
called  the  Dibres,  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Mgea.^  from  those 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  which  attain  an  elevation  of  1,700  metres ; 
next  by  the  Okbrida  mountains,  which  belong  also  to  the  Hellenio 
Alps ;  finally  by  a  monntainons  chaos  which  separates  it  from  the 
Indj^-Karason,  and  of  which  the  Sora-Qora,  to  the  north  of  Honastir, 
forms  the  highest  portion. 

The  Tardar  descends  from  the  eastern  and  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  Tchar-Dagh,  mns  from  west  to  east,  throngh  a  fine  and  deep  valley 
crowned  by  monntainous  masses  ^,000  metres  high,  waters  the  little 
town  of  Kalkande],  standing  at  an  elevation  of  400  metres  and 
sitnated  in  a  plain  that  resembles  a  garden,  traverses  a  series  of  shal- 
low gorges,  and,  a  little  before  reaching  Uskionp,  receives  on  the 
north  the  LepeTUttz.  That  torrent-like  river  takes  its  birth  upon  the 
western  slope  of  the  Tchar-Dagh,  and  traverses  a  platean  which  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  plain  of  Kassova,  the  separation  between  it  and 
the  Ibar  being  marked  only  by  insignificant  hills ;  it  waters  Kattchanii, 
a  smaU  town  with  an  old  fortress  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Servia, 
and  which  defends  the  important  ronte  from  Fristina  to  Uskionp, 
or  the  commnnication  of  Bosnia  and  Macedonia ;  it  cuts  the  mass 
of  the  Kara-Dagh  in  a  deep  breach,  and  nnites  itself  to  the  Vardar. 

The  lattor  waters  Uskionp  or  Scopia,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants, 
defended  by  an  old  fortress,  and  very  important  by  its  position 
at  the  ontlet  of  three  routes  of  the  first  order :  1.  That  of 
Bosnia,  inst  mentioned ;  'J.  That  of  Prisrend,  or  of  Albania  into 
Macedonia ;  3.  That  of  Kostondil,  or  of  Thrace  into  Macedonia. 
Above  Uskionp,  it  traverses  a  country  scantily  peopled  and  little 
known,  and  receives  on  the  east  a  torrent  which  mns  through  a  deep 
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Tallej  between  monnte  Koiirbetzk&  and  Eoratova ;  that  torrent,  the 
Kriva-Rielca,  paesei  near  Egri  Palanka,  the  ontlet  of  the  road  from 
Kostendil. 

The  Yardar  next  iraten  Kiupruli,  a  Binall  town  that  has  given 
its  name  to  a  celebrated  family  of  Viziers ;  it  receives  affiaent'S 
which  traverse  monntainons  and  little  known  conntries ;  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Tqema-Rieka,  the  course  and  direction  of  which  are 
only  known  by  fragments.  It  is  thought  that  this  river  takes  its 
source  in  the  Dibree  -,  after  having  traversed  a  monntainons  and 
nnknown  valley,  it  pRsaea  near  to  Bitolia  or  Monattir,  a  town  of 
from  10,000  to  l!?,000  inhabitants,  sitoated  in  a  sort  of  huge  oavitr, 
the  periphery  of  which  is  formed  by  verdant  monntains  that  the 
Soa-Ctora  crowns  with  its  enowy  mass.  That  rich  plain,  of  twelve 
lea^aea  long  by  three  wide,  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  grooved  by 
water  conrees  and  covered  with  the  most  fecand  cultivation ;  it  is 
inhabited  by  the  finest  popnlation  of  Macedonia.  From  Monastir 
seta  ont  a  road  which  taices  the  direction  of  Okhrida,  in  Albania :  it 
was  in  antiqnity  the  finest  of  any  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  which 
joined  the  most  directly  Rome  with  Constantinople,  by  Dyrrachinm 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  Thessalonica.  It  ttttverees  the 
Bnowy,  rocky,  wooded  chain  of  the  Dibres  by  the  difficult  eol  of 
Bisna :  it  is  called  the  £gnatian  way,  and  its  solidity  has  enabled  it 
to  resist  in  many  places  the  action  of  eighteen  oentnriea.  The 
Ttema-Bieka,  after  passing  at  some  leagues  from  Filurvna,  situated 
upon  the  highway  already  mentioned,  mns  through  a  deep  breach  in 
the  Sabougta  monntains  ;  then  it  returns  towards  the  north  through  a 
country  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  unites  itself  with  the  Yardar. 

The  Yardar  traverses  neit  a  less  monntainODs  region,  bordered  by 
little  plains  fertile  in  cotton  and  tobacco,  picturesque  hillocks  and 
forests  ;  it  waters  no  remarkable  place,  and  across  a  low  and  marshy 
plain,  it  terminates  in  the  Gulf  of  Salonika,  at  the  end  of  which 
stands  the  important  town  of  that  Kame. —  Salonika  (Thessalonica) 
is  Bitnat«d  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Conrtiah  in  a  fine  plain ;  it  is  the 
second  commercial  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe ;  it  possesses  excellent 
factories  of  cotton,  silk  stuffs,  and  carpets,  Ac.  It  is  defended  by  a 
massive  wall,  two  forts  and  a  citadel,  which  dates  from  the  Middle 
Agea ;  but  it  is  dirty,  tortuous,  badly  built,  and  numbers  70,000  in- 
habitants. 

4.  The  Vietritza  (Eordnns)  springs  from  mountains  which  embank 
the  Tzema-Bieka ;  it  runs  through  a  beautiful  valley  covered  with 
fruit  trees  and  cultivated  fields,  waters  Vodena  (Edessa),  the  seat  and 
sepulchre  of  the  Macedonian  Kings,  and  below  that  town,  precipitates 
itself  by  four  great  falls  of  from  twenty.five  to  thirty  metres  into 
the  midst  of  a  delightful  plain.  Nothing  in  Turkey  equals  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  these  cascades,  above  which  a  mt^nificent  view  is  en- 
joyed that  extends  as  far  as  the  circumference  of  the  noble  golf  of 
Salonika,  li  passes  next  near  to  Jenidje  (Pella),  an  important  poei. 
tion  which  dominat«s  the  rich  plain  comprised  between  Lake  Jenidje 
and  the  sea,  an  ancient  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Macedonia ;  then 
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it  traverBes  the  lake  of  that  name,  over  plains  fertile  bat  svampj, 

and  terminates  in  the  Gnlf  of  Salonika.  < 

5.  The  IntJji-Karasou  (Haliacmon)  deaoenda  from  the  OrammoH 
MonntainB,  which  belong  to  the  HcUonic  Alps,  under  the  name  of 
Biclista ,'  it  leaves  on  the  left  Caetoria,  situated  on  an  inner  lake  and 
where  one  of  the  roates  from  Albania  into  Macedonia  opens  cnt : 
then  it  mns  throQgh  a  beaotifal  valley  dotted  with  cultivation  and 
vitlt^ea,  circamscribed  on  the  north  bj  the  Bourenos  (Bermina) 
Mountains,  1,000  metres  high,  on  the  west  by  the  Grammos  Moun- 
tains, on  the  south  by  the  great  chain  which  separates  it  from  Thos- 
saly,  and  of  which  mention  will  be  made  further  oq.  It  paeaes  near 
Servia,  a  small  town  situate  at  the  outlet  of  the  principal  route  of 
Tbcssaly,  leaves  on  the  right  Veria  (Bersa),  an  important  place  from 
its  numerous  population,  its  factories  and  its  position,  and  terminates 
in  the  Gulf  of   Salonika. 

Macedonia  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinceB  of  the  Ottoman  Gm. 
pire  ;  it  produces  chiefly  cotton,  com,  oil,  &C.  ;  its  monntains  furnish 
magnificent  timber  and  mineral  prodnota  badly  worked.  The 
climate  ia  encellent,  the  air  pure  and  salubrious.  Its  inhabitants 
are  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Alejcander — handsome,  strong, 
active,  intelligent,  and  warlike.  It  if  chiefly  thence  those  Bnropeau 
Turks  have  come,  of  Hellenic  origin,  bnt  convertad  to  Islamism,  who 
have  ^^racdised  and  maintained  the  Ottoman  Empire  :  we  will  cite 
among  them  only  the  three  viziers  Knpruli,  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
Mehemet  AJi,  bom  at  Caoalla,  a  little  fortified  port  upon  the  route 
from  Salonika  to  Constantiuople. 

Macedonia  contains  abont  1,500  square  leagues,  and  a  population 
of  1,028,141  inhabitants,  of  which  42i),410  only  are  MoasnlmanB;  the 
remainder  Greek  Christians. 


6.  Thesaaly. 

Thessaly  is  comprised  in  a  quadrangular  valley,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  monntaiuB 
upon  which  formerly  were  seated  seventy-five  towns  that  no  longer 
exist,  or  are  reduced  to  small  villages.  This  valley,  which  was  pro- 
bably a  lake  before  its  river  had  opened  a  passage  through  Ossa  and 
OljmpuB,  is  that  of  Salembria  or  the  Feneiu,  the  orographic  belt  of 
which  is  formed  by  :— 

1.  To  the  north,  the  Krouscheeo  Mountains  (the  Lyncsens  and 
Peens  of  the  ancients),  which,  detached  from  Pindns,  separate  the 
Salembria  from  the  Haliacmon.  Although  they  rise  to  aa  elevation 
of  1,500  metres,  their  ridges,  partly  wooded,  partly  bare,  form  only 
an  imperfect  barrier  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  numerona 
defiles  traverse  them ;  the  most  remarkable  beingthat  of  ISaranio-Porot, 
800  metres  high,  which  leads  from  Servia  to  Larissa.  The  prolon- 
gation of  the  £rouBchevo  Mountains  is  the  Otymptu,  the  connter- 
slopes  of  which  sink  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  between 
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the  nionthB  of  the  Indje-Karaaon  and  the  Salembria,  The  Olympna 
is  a  monntainons  maaa  formed  by  a  vast  aggr^ation  surmoonted  by 
three  Bntninits  of  aneqnal  height,  breasted  by  heavy  counter- slopes 
and  which  at  a  distance  presents  a  moHtinajeHtic  aspect,  althongh  the 
highest  peak  has  only  an  elevation  of  2,0ii6  metres ;  it  is  farrowed 
by  torrents,  covered  with  forests,  and  dotted  with  monasteries.  From 
its  stunmite  an  enchanting  prospect  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly, 
Pindas,  the  Chalcidian  peninsnla,  Negropont  and  the  ^gean  Sea 
is  obtained.  Its  eastern  elope  is  skirted  by  an  important  ronte 
which  joins  Macedonia  to  Thesealy,  goes  along  the  Thermian  Oalf, 
passes  throngh  the  Gorges  of  Pydna,  and  traverses  the  Yale  of  Tempe. 
It  is  defended  on  the  side  of  Macedonia  by  the  fort  of  Platavuma, 
built  on  a  coanter-slope  of  the  Olympns. 

2.  On  the  west,  by  the  central  and  highest  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
Alps,  called  the  Pindns.  This  portion  has  the  character  of  the  great 
chains  of  Europe ;  averaging  an  elevation  of  2,000  metres,  it  has 
summits  whereon  the  snow  lies  nnmelted  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  only  traversed  by  very  difSonlt  passes.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  defile  of  Mezzovo,  which  opens  the  great  commnnication 
of  Epiras  with  Thessaly. 

3.  To  the  sonth,  by  Monnta  Setlouo  (Othryx)  and  Ooura,  a  de- 
tached counter-slope  of  Pindns,  which  separates  the  Salembria  from 
the  Uellada.  The  Hellovo  is  1,150  metres  and  the  Oonra  900  metres 
high  i  these  monntains  are  entirely  covered  with  forests.  The  tioara 
is  traversed  by  the  route  from  Pnarsalia  to  Zeitoun,  .the  principal 
commnnication  of  Thessaly  with  Greece,  and  which  passes  through 
the  deGle  of  Daoukli,  BOO  metres  high. 

4.  To  the  cast,  by  Mounts  Pelion  and  Ossa.  The  Ooara  Mountains 
are  joined  to  Pelion  by  a  line  of  hills  which  environ  the  Gulf  of  Volo, 
and  which  have  for  counter- slopes  the  heights  iiam.ed  Ogtiocephali,  so 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  where  a  battle  was  foaght  between  the 
Roman  legions,  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The  Pelion,  now  the 
Plasfidi,  and  Ossa,  now  the  Kissovo,  form  a  fine  distinct  chain  border. 
ing  the  coast,  from  the  canal  of  Trikeri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salembria : 
the  first  having  an  elevation  of  1,200  metres,  the  second  1,500.  Their 
seaward  slopes  comprehend  ancient  Magnesia,  now  the  canton  of 
Zagori,  the  most  populous  and  most  induHtriona  country  of  Thessaly, 
and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  wholly 
peopled  by  Greeks  enjoying  great  freedom,  and  who  find  themselves 
placed  rather  under  the  protection  than  the  subjection  of  the  Sultan, 
to  whom  they  only  pay  a  tribate.  It  is  the  cnltivation  and  spinning 
of  cotton  that  have  made  the  nealth  of  this  country.  Its  prodacts 
are  conveyed  chiefly  from  the  Port  of  Volo,  the  ancient  Demetria, 
formerly  one  of  the  keys  of  the  peninsula,  sitnate  upon  the  noble  gulf 
of  the  eame  name,  and  which  carries  on  a  very  important  commerce 
with  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Italy. 

The  Salembria  or  Peneas  descends  from  Pindus,  and  traverses  at 
first  a  deep  raTine  which  forms  the  route  of  the  Mezzovo  defile ;  it 
leaves  on  the  right  the  steep  rocks  called  Meteores,  isolated  obelisks 
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or  pyramids,  at  the  Bwnmits  of  wbich  monaeteries  are  percbed,  onJy 
to  be  entered  bj  being  hoiBted  up  in  baskets ;  then  it  becomes  em- 
banked between  lofty  wooded  monntains,  waters  Stagmi*,  formerly 
Oomphi,  an  important  township  by  its  position.  Then  the  mountains 
diminieb  in  height  and  open  out  on  both  sides.  The  stream,  less  re- 
stricted, tnms  to  the  south  ;  then  retnniing  towards  the  east,  it  enters 
npon  a  great  plain,  where  a  rich  soil,  fine  pastures,  groves  of  walnat 
and  mulberry  trees,  vines  climbing  up  in  festoons,  and  olive  trees 
covering  all  the  slopes,  announee  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
Greece.  It  thus  waters  Tricala,  a  small  town  of  ?,000  to  8,000  in- 
habitants, important  by  its  position,  defended  by  a  poor  fort,  and  one 
of  the  keys  of  the  province ;  then  it  traverses  the  upper  plain  of 
Thessalj,  a  plain  only  some  100  metres  above  the  sea-levd,  formed  of 
a  deep  black  soil,  and  which  yields  the  richest  harvests  of  maiie, 
com,  cotton  and  tobacco.  After  skirting  the  Cynocephali,  the  river 
enters  upon  its  lower  plain,  where  it  waters  Larieea,  a  large  town  of 
20,000  inhabitants,  with  broad  streets  and  an  appearance  of  cleanli- 
ness not  to  be  found  elsewhere  throughout  Turkey.  This  town  is  the 
centre  of  the  basin  routes.  The  plam  on  which  it  stands  extends  as 
far  as  the  valley  of  Tempe,  but  is  not  higher  thfm  from  twenty  to 
thirty  metres  above  the  sea- level ;  it  is  still  more  fertile  than  the 
upper  plain,  and  produces  more  olive-trees,  excellent  fmite  and 
magnificent  pastures.  On  quitting  this  plain,  the  river,  after  having 
passed  Ambelakia,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Zagorian  indnstry, 
enters  a  deep  isvine  hollowed  out  between  Olympns  and  Ossa  ;  on 
both  sides  overhang  enormous  rocks,  sometimes  bare  and  cleft  at  their 
base,  sometimes  tapestried  with  grass  or  shaded  by  sycamores  and 
oaks.  Such  is  the  defile  of  Tempe,  which  in  winter  assumes  an  aspect 
the  most  sombre  and  savage,  bat  which  in  summer  is  enlivened  by 
bright  verdure  and  sparkling  waterfalls.  The  most  picturesque  por- 
tioi.  is  that  where  a  huge  torrent  springs  forth  skirted  by  vertical 
walls,  above  which  sits  enthroned  the  mass  of  Kissovo,  350  metres 
high.  The  defile  opens  by  degrees,  and  the  traveller  quits  this  deep 
goi^e  to  enter  upon  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  river 
meanders  abont  in  large  sweeps,  before  plunging  itself  into  the  seft 
near  the  little  port  of  Caritza.  That  abrupt  transit  from  a  tract  of 
sombre  and  savage  nature  to  one  decked  in  the  most  brilliant  coloura 
accounts  for  all  the  celebrity  attaching  to  the  vale  of  Tempe,  which 
is  really  beantifnl  only  by  its  contrasts.* 

The  Salembria  receives  numerous  affluents  which  have  the  same 
character  as  itself,  and  run,  like  it,  through  fertile  valleys ;  the  most 
cousiderable  isthe  iSataJjV  (Enipens),  traversing  fine  plains  that  are 
only  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Yolo  by  the  heights  which  join  the 
Othryx  to  Pelion  ;  the  little  vsUeys  of  these  affluents  are  comparable 
to  the  undulations  of  the  sea  when  gently  agitated,  and  the  connt^ 
whioh  they  pass  throngh  is  only  composed  of  waves  of  esjth  wiu 
contours  curved  in  soft  ripples.     Upon  this  river  stands  PharttUia,  a 

*  Bunjanr,  "  Tor«ga  dua  rSmiure  OUcomi),"  toin.  L  p.  1S7. 
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Bmall  town  of  6,000  ialiabitanta,  celebrated  bj  the  battle  between 
CtBsar  and  Pompey. 

Tbeasaly  has  a  surface  of  550  sqaare  leagues ;  its  popnlation  is  egti- 
loated  at  250,000  sonls,  of  which  50,OCO  are  Mnsaalmana.  It  is  the 
most  Hellenic  coimtry  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


7.  The  Balkan*. 

The  Balkan  Kotintains,  geographically  speaking,  belong  to  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  lofty  region  which  oomposes  the  greater  part 
of  the  Helleno-Tnrkiah  and  Balkan  Peninsnla.  They  He  within  the 
space  bounded  by  the  Eesine,  the  ^gean,  and  the  Adriatic  Seas. 
The  principal  chain — with  which  we  have  here  to  deal  as  a  strategic 
barrier — is  the  Hsmns*  of  ancient  geography,  imd  begins  at  Cape 
Emineh,  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  extends  westward,  in  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  the  Lower  Dannbe,  for  a  distance  of  between 
two  and  three  hnndred  miles,  and  then  inclines  to  the  north-west  and 
the  north,  through  Servia,  in  which  latter  direction  it  ends  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dannbe  at  the  point  known  as  the  Iron  Gates, 
through  which  the  river  forces  its  passage.  In  this  latter  section  the 
chain  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Morava,  an  afflnent  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  scene  of  the  Servian  campaign  of  1676.  The 
genera]  elevation  of  the  various  gmaps  known  as  Balkan  Monntains 
is  moderate,  seldom  exceeding  3,000  to  4i,000  feet  above  the  aea  level, 
although  a  few  sammits  exceed  5,000  feet,  the  highest  of  which  is 
Mount  Orbeloa,  to  the  sonth-west  of  Sofia.  A  south-easterly  exten- 
sion of  the  system,  known  as  the  Little  Balkans,  reaches  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  and  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphoms.  Another  and  much  more  extensive  and  elevated  portion 
of  these  islands,  divided  from  the  Balkans  proper  by  the  valley  of 
the  Maritza  (Hebros),  bears  the  name  of  the  Despoto-Dagh,  and  is 
the  ancient  Rhodope.  The  higher  summits  of  the  Utter  reach  from 
7,000  to  9,000  feet. 

The  Balkans  proper  consist  of  a  main  ridge,  and  two  lower  parallel 
ones  on  the  north  and  sonth  of  it.  The  ascent  generally  is  steeper 
and  more  abrupt  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern  side.  0&  the 
latter  the  lowlands  at  the  base  of  the  range  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance are  covered  with  a  dense  underwood  of  oak,  calculated  seriously 
to  impede  the  direct  advance  of  an  army  with  its  trains.  All  the 
monntains  are  of  caloareons  formation,  broken  by  granitic  protuber- 
ances. The  tops  of  the  lower  hills  on  the  northern  slope  are  prer- 
fectly  flat,  from  which  the  sides  fall  in  perpendicular  walls  of  rock, 
varying  from  ten  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  often  forming 
the  most  singular  defiles.  The  higher  range  is  clothed  with  mag- 
nificent forests  of    beeches   and   oaks,  interspersed  with  extensive 

*  0,  qni  me  gslidia  in  vklllbu  Hcmi 
8iit«t,  et  ingenti  ramonini  prolawt  nmbrt  J 

Virgil,  Qeorg.  lib.  ii.  line  488. 
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patchea  of  firs.  Tbo  clay  noil  in  wet  weather  renders  snch  roads  aa 
these  almost  impassable,  and  most  of  the  traffic  over  the  passes  is 
carried  on  hj  pact  animals.  The  chief  passes  are  clearlj  marked  in 
Mr.  Stanford's  large-scale  map,  and  are  pretty  mnch  the  same,  of 
conrse,  as  they  were  in  1828-9,  with  the  exception  that  one  or  two  of 
them  were  rendered  more  practicable  for  artillery  daring  the  lat« 
war.  The  six  following  roads  are  the  chief  practicable  ones  for  an 
invading  array : — 1.  From  Timovo  to  Gabrova,  both  then  occnpied 
in  force  by  the  Russians,  to  Kssanlik,  over  the  Shipka  Pass.  This 
is  an  easy  road,  comparatively  speaking,  and  conld  be  forced  withoat 
mnch  diScnlty,  hnt  the  Russians  tnmed  it  by  their  vanguard  cross- 
ing over  by  the  Kalifer  mnle  track.  The  Kssanltk  valley  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  abonnds  in  orchards  and  rose-gardens,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants exercise  a  considerable  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths 
and  carpets.  2.  From  Timovo  to  Konastir,  and  over  the  Demir 
Kapoo,  or  Iron  Gate  Pass,  to  Slivuo  or  Islimiyeh.  3.  From  Osmsn- 
Bazar  by  Kaaan  and  the  Shotnreh  Pass,  to  the  village  of  Shotnreh, 
thence  on  the  right  to  Slivno  and  on  the  left  to  Karinabad  or  Kama- 
bad.  This  pass  is  also  known  as  the  Kasan.  Both  this  and  the 
previous  route  is  very  difficult,  but  the  gorge  of  the  Iron  Gate,  which 
as  the  name  would  indicate,  is  a  serious  obstruction,  may  be  tnmed' 
by  a  circuitous  path  from  Kasan  to  Stivno.  The  country  to  the 
south  of  these  passes  is  as  beautiful  and  fertile  as  the  Kasanlik 
valley.  4.  From  Shnmla  by  two  routes  which  join  at  Tcbalikavak, 
thence  by  DobroU  over  the.  Bozza  Pass  to  Karnahad.  As  far  as 
Tcbalikavak  the  road  offers  no  difficulties,  but  after  passing  this 
town  it  winds  throngh  gloomy  ravines  and  along  giddy  precipices  to 
the  top,  whence  it  descends  by  a  very  steep  defile  to  the  Roumetian 
Valley.  Entrenchments  recently  constructed  wonid  render  the 
forcing  the  pass  a  very  formidable  undertaking,  if  they  were  de- 
fended by  the  Osmanliswith  their  usual  obstinacy.  6.  From  Fravadi, 
on  the  Varna  and  Rustchuk  Railway,  by  the  Chenga  Pass,  to  Aidos. 
This  road  offers  soms  difficulties,  which  are  not,  however,  insuperable. 
The  passage  of  the  Kamtchick  River  would  be  troablesome,  as  it 
has  few  fords,  and  its  banks  are  everywhere  precipitous  ;  and  the 
defile  itself  is  only  fifty  paces  wide  in  one  place,  with  lofty  per- 
pendicular walls  of  rock.  This  obstacle  can  also  be  tamed  by  fol- 
lowing the  road  to  Yenikoi,  or  using  a  tnnle-track  called  the  Kirk- 
Getyin,  or  pass  of  forty  fords,  from  the  pass  crossing  and  frequently 
reoroseing  a  small  mountain  stream.  General  Diebitsch  traversed 
this  pass  in  1829  with  a  small  column,  and  with  little  or  no  oppoai- 

6.  From  Varna,  along  the  Euxine  Coast,  by  the  pass  near  Palaeden 
to  the  seaport  and  Bay  of  Burghaa.  The  Kamtchick  River  and  the 
thick  forests  along  this  route  give  the  Turks  many  opportunities  for 
a  snccessful  defence.  In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  there  are  no 
lateral  valleys  affording  easy  communication  from  one  pass  to  another, 
but  along  the  southern  base  there  are  fair  roads,  by  which  colnmns 
that  have  Buccessfnlly  cleared  the  deBles,  conld   concentrate  with 
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rapiditj'  all  along  the  Hue  from  Kasanlik  to  Barghas.  In  additioii  to 
the  pasaes  described  above,  there  are  nmneroas  mnle-tracka  and 
sheep-walks,  l^  which  infanby  can  easil;  be  conducted  br  the  Bal- 
gariui  goides,  so  as  to  torn  anj  defensive  positions  on  the  regular 
loads.  The  Schipka  Pass  in  the  posBession  of  the  Rossians  and 
strongly  held  1^  them,  t7  n*y  a  piiu  (Jw  Sa!A^?u  for  the  Turks;  bub 
the  eoaro  occasioned  by  the  bold  passage  of  General  Oourko's  division 
has  been  a  HtUe  exaggerated.  The  real  strength  of  the  Balkans  lies 
in  the  Quadrilateral.  "  So  long  as  Varna  or  Schnmla,  or  oven  one  of 
these  strongholds,  can  be  retained  bj  the  Ottomans,"  sajs  Count 
Holtke,  "  passing  the  Balkans  will  always  be  a  hazardons  under- 
taking." Since  he  wrote  this  he  himself  has  practically  shown  how 
fortresses  can  be  nentraliaed  and  war  carried  home  to  the  oBjective 
point  at  the  same  tima  The  only  requisite  is  a  sufGoienoy  of  troops. 
Nevertheless,  the  cardinal  maxim  of  war,  to  secnre  commnnications, 
holds  good. 

Schipka,  in  the  Bulgarian  tongne,  means  the  wild  rose,  and  the 
village  of  eight  hundred  houses  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  bears 
the  same  designation.  It  is  well-named,  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fairy-like  valley  lately  ravaged  by  war  are  engaged  in  the  cnlti- 
vation  and  sale  of  roses.  "  The  little  town  of  Kasanlyk,"  writes 
Connt  Moltke,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  the  East,  "  is  bidden  behind 
a  forest  of  gigantic  walnut-trees.  Its  minarets  do  not  rise  above  the 
mountains  of  foliage  and  bnmchee  under  which  it  is  buried."  How 
abundant  is  the  water  in  this  part  of  the  conntry  can  scaroely  be 
conceived.  As  in  Lombardy,  every  field  and  Mrden  is  watered  by 
streams  conveyed  in  ditches  and  trenches.  KAsanlik  is  the  Cash- 
mere of  Europe— the  Ohnlistan,  "  the  Gardens  of  0hnl,"  of  the 
Turks.  The  rose  is  not  there,  as  with  ns,  cultivated  in  pots  or  in 
gardens,  but  in  fields  and  on  the  bonks,  like  potatoes.  Nothing  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  sight  than  a  field  of  rose  bushes.  Millions  of 
red  leaves  are  spread  ont  over  the  bright  green  of  the  rose  fields,  and, 
nevertheless,  jost  then  perhaps  only  a  qnarter  of  the  bnds  are 
opening  ont.  Easanlik  ie  the  place  where  is  mann&ctured  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  Turkish  attar  of  roses — a  perfume  which  it 
IS  diffionlt  to  get  pure  even  in  Constantinople.  Twenty  thousand 
rosee,  it  is  calculated,  will  vield  on  an  average  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  grammes  weight  of  the  precious  attar,  bnt  in  India  it  is, 
as  in  Tarkey,  commonly  adnlterated  with  sandal-wood  oil,  or  diluted 
with  sweet  salad  oils. 
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CHAPTBB  III. 

PROTINCBB  or  THE  AkBUTIC   Su. 


It  boB  beea  ehown  already  that  tbe  watershed  of  the  JSgean  Sea 
bristles  all  along  with  extended  connter-Blopes  perpendicnlar  to  the 
littoral  and  leaving  large  valle^f  a  between  them.  It  is  not  the  aame 
with  the  watershed  of  the  Adriatic  Sea :  the  counter-slopes  are  there 
parallel  to  the  littoral  and  disposed  in  stages ;  the  watershed  sinks 
clown  in  a  series  of  terraces  more  or  less  short,  serving  as  epanle- 
ments  to  another  chain  of  monntains,  and  which  are  only  broken  at 
certain  points  to  allow  the  waters  with  which  they  are  furrowed  to 
escape.  There  results  from  this  confignr&tion  a  very  great  confusion 
in  the  release  of  the  soil,  which  is  nu>re  complicated  than  elsewhere 
throaghont  Turkey. 

I.  Serxegovina. 

The  Dinaric  Alps,  as  has  been  said  above,  are  divided  into  two 
parallel  stages  comprising  between  them  lofty  plateaux :  the  lowest 
crest,  or  that  nearest  the  sea,  belongs  to  the  Dalmatian  Alps ;  the 
highest  and  more  massive  crest,  farthest  from  tbe  sea,  belongs  to  the 
Bosnian  Alps,  already  described.  The  country  comprised  between 
these  two  ranges  of  monntains  is  Herzegovina,  which  finds  itself  thns 
bordered — on  the  sea-coast  by  Austrian  Dalmatia,  on  the  side  of 
the  monntains  by  Bosnia,  to  the  north  toocbing  Croatia,  to  the  south 
Albania. 

Herxegovina,  which  has  so  many  administratiTe  relations  witb 
Bosnia,  presents  quite  a  different  aspect :  instead  of  the  forests  and 
waterfalls,  the  fertile  and  ^ictnresque  valleys  of  Bosnia,  it  presents 
only  bare  and  brokeu-up  mountains,  arid  and  stony  plains,  torrent- 
like  wateroonrsee  that  lose  themselves  underground,  or  reach  tbe 
sea  only  through  deep  breaches.  The  whole  of  the  plateaux  of  which 
it  is  composed  is  traversed  by  a  hilly  saddle  intermediary  between 
the  Bosnian  and  Dalmatian  Alps,  parallel  to  those  two  chains,  and 
which  is  the  natural  limit  between  the  productive  and  the  st«rile 
mountains.  Its  highest  portion  is  the  VdetK,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mostar ;  upon  its  northern  reverse  are  mt^ificent  woods,  fine  pas- 
tnres,  asd  rivers  having  a  regular  course ;  upon  its  soathem  reverse 
are  masses  of  naked  rocks,  furrowed  by  waterless  valleys,  or  at  most 
with  here  and  there  oases  traversed  by  rivers  which  spring  up  fnlly 
formed,  and  which  are  lost  ere  flowing  far  in  abysses;  these  issueless 
valleys  are  inundated  or  dried  up  according  to  the  season. 

The  rentes  which  set  out  from  the  littoral  and  traverse  the  monu- 
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tains  to  reBoh  Boinia  are  by  so  meone  of  a  faTonralile  chiunoter ; 
they  are  only  bad  pathways  parallel  to  the  monntaina. 

The  most  important  laaBina  of  the  Herzegovina  are  those  of  the 
Narenta,  the  Piatritza  and  the  TrehinBtizza ;  these  two  last  are  issne' 
leas.  They  are  formed  by  the  Bosnian  and  Dalmatian  Alps  and  the 
detached  connter-alopea  of  those  two  chains. 

On  the  Pistritxa  stands  Livno,  a  town  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  in- 
habitants, at  the  foot  of  the  Zizer,  a  hnge  connter-slope  of  the 
Bosnian  chain ;  it  is  snironnded  by  an  enceinte  fluiked  with  towerf . 

The  Narenta  takes  its  sonroe  npon  the  northern  reverse  of  the 
Yaleah,  mna  along  the  sontfaem  reverse  of  the  Ivan  monntaina, 
tarns  to  the  south,  cnts  the  intermediary  chun  above  Mottar,  and 
waters  that  town,  sitnated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  which  boasU  of 
10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Pacha  of 
Herzegovina;  it  has  a  citadel  with  an  enceifife  flanked  by  towers; 
its  exterior  aspect  is  pictnresqne,  bnt  it  is  as  dirty  and  wretched  as 
other  Tnrkish  towns. 

Upon  the  TVe&tWftsxa  stands  Trebigne,  a  small  town  defended  by 
a  fort.  The  only  coltiTatiou  in  all  that  valley  is  that  which  sor- 
ronnds  the  town. 

The  Herzegovina  is  a  poor  conntty,  thinly  peopled,  the  inhabi. 
tante  of  which,  of  Slav  race,  are  almost  aU  Mnssnlmana,  bnt  of 
those  mde,  omel,  ignorant  Mnssnlmans  of  whom  mention  has  already 
been  made. 

2.  Montenegro. 
The  most  confoeed  and  densest  portion  of  the  interior  plateaux 
which  has  jnet  been  described  is  to  be  fonnd  between  the  Gnlf  d 
Gattaro,  the  Lake  of  Scntori,  and  the  sonroes  of  the  Drina :  that 
portion  is  called  the  Tuerna-Qora  or  Montenegro.  It  is  separated 
from  the  Herzegovina  by  a  connter-slope  of  the  Ivan  monntains,  the 
Fiottori  monntains,  which  join  the  Dalmatian  Alps,  towards  the 
Gnlf  of  Gattaro,  upon  which  they  terminate  in  gigantic  escarpments. 
The  connter'Slopea  of  the  Boanian  and  Dalmatian  Alps  there  ramify 
in  snch  a  way  that  they  make  of  that  r^on  an  inextricable  chaos 
of  small  plateanz,  entirely  bare  and  arid,  of  little  valleys  where  the 
waterconrses  have  no  issne  ;  finally,  of  more  open  valleys,  which 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Moracca.  This  conntry,  of  scant  fertility, 
badly  cnltivated,  having  fine  foreeta  and  rich  pastures,  bnt  where 
the  watercoarees  only  escape  throngh  rocky  walls,  contains  a 
hundred  of  villages  or  hamlets  bnilt  at  the  foot  or  aronnd  monas- 
teries which  resemble  fortresses.  The  chief  place  is  Cettinje,  a  small 
town  of  some  eighty  houses,  clustered  round  a  monastery  wherein 
resides  the  tnladika  or  chief  of  the  Mont«nBgrin  confederation. 
That  confederation  is  composed  of  five  cantons,  inhabited  by  60,000 
individuals,  of  Slav  race,  of  the  Greek  Church,  vary  warlike,  very 
strongly  attached  to  the  soil,  and  who  have  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing their  independence  from  the  Turks.  They  will  be  reverted  to 
farther  on. 

t  L  2 
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3.  Albania. 

At  this  moment  the  Enropean  Cabineta  are  forced  to  hold  some 
opinion  or  another  renrding  the  claims  and  importance  of  a  people 
ot  whom  they  probably  know  less  than  of  the  negroes  of  equatorial 
Africa.  Yet  these  Gneghes,  or  ^Northern  AlbanianB,  whose  strongQ 
distinctions  and  nnconth  deeignations  Western  statesmen  hara 
hitherto  been  content  to  leave  to  the  cariosity  of  the  student,  may 
any  day  precipitate  the  fall  of  what  remains  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Plenty  of  travellers  and  tourists,  from  Byrou  and  Hobhoase  to  onr 
day,  have  shown  nB  glimpses  of  life  in  Southern  Albania ;  few 
travellers  have  penetrated  Upper  Albania,  the  natural  fortress  of  the 
Gneghee.  Italians,  it  is  trae,  have  in  modem  times  affected  an 
exclusive  interest  in  the  Eastern  Adriatic.  Bnt  even  the  researchea 
of  the  Venetian  chronicler  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  stonr  of 
the  twenty-five  years'  resistance  of  George  Caatriot,  or  Scanderbeg, 
to  Amnrath  and  Mabommed;  while  even  the  insnrrection  of  Ali 
Pacha  of  Tebelen,  which  brought  the  Albanians  of  the  south  and 
centre  before  the  notioe  of  Europe,  left  Upper  Albania  quite  nn- 
tonched.  The  books  that  do  touch  at  all  on  Ouegharia — excepting 
only  M.  Hecqnard's  important  work,  apeak  of  the  country  almost 
wholly  front  the  professor's  point  of  view  j  and  while  the  etlino- 
grapher  has  been  specnlating  as  to  whether  or  no  Alexander  con- 
versed in  the  Albanian  dialect  with  his  Macedonian  officers,  the 
Porte  alone  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  political  impor- 
tance of  a  nation  whom  it  has  learned  from  a  long  history  of  rebel- 
lion that  it  coutd  never  tame.  The  very  indistinctness  with  which 
the  landmarks  of  Upper  Albania  are  set  shows  that  the  political 
geographer  has  troubled  himself  little  about  it.  Of  its  limits,  none 
are  clear  but  the  Adriatic,  which  marks  it  at  the  west,  and  the  river 
Scombi,  which  on  the  Bonth  divided  the  two  great  tribes  of  the 
Oneghes  and  the  Toskes ;  and  while  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
political  and  military  diviaions  of  the  Scutari  Pachalik,  it  is  harder 
still  to  arrive  at  any  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  and  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  "mountain"  or  tribes  into  which  Onegharia  is 
anbdivided. 

The  Albanians  or  Amoots  are  the  only  eondottieri  left  in  Europe. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  somewhat  had  repute  in  the  East.  Their 
swords  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  most  promising  paymaster,  and  th^ 
serve  indifferently  in  the  ranks  of  the  Khedive,  the  regular  army  of 
Greece,  or  the  irregular  levies  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  To  the  Turkish 
conscription  and  to  service  in  the  Nizam,  they  have,  as  a  mle,  a 
rooted  objection ;  and  an  attempt  to  enforce  among  them  the  new  law 
of  enlistment  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Ottcnnan  army  in  1843 
created  an  insurrection  which  was  only  put  down  after  considerable 
trouble  and  bloodshed  by  Omar  Pacha.  It  has,  consequently,  been 
judged  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  be  more  politic  to  hnmonr  them,  and 
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oonaidemble  districts  of  Albania  are  exempt  from  couBcription  at  the 
present  day.  E3ephte,  by  instinct  as  well  as  by  the  foroe  of  aur- 
rontiding  circnmstances,  are  Impatient  of  discipline  or  control ;  their 
predilection  for  plander  and  unlicensed  war  leads  them  to  become 
Easfai-Bazonks.  They  fought  savagely  for  the  Turks  in  all  the  wars 
against  Servia,  Uontenegro,  and  Qreeoe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence  distinguished  themselvee  among  the 
Polikara  against  the  armies  of  Saltan  Mahmoud.  To  appreciate  their 
impartiality  in  the  latter  respect,  it  is  necessa^  only  to  recall  the 
origin  of  Uie  Falikars.  In  the  days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  a 
Bpecies  of  militia,  called  armatoli,  existed,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to 
keep  the  roads  clear  of  robbers.  The  Ottomans  fonnd  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  same  kind  of  police,  and  tJl  Greece,  from  the  river 
Axins  to  the  Isthmns  of  Corinth,  was  gradually  divided  into  seventeen 
armatolikt.  Sonth  of  the  Isthmus,  in  the  !Uorea,  there  was  none. 
The  rank  of  a  commander  of  amiatoli  was  hereditary.  The  mem- 
bers of  each  band  were  called  patikars — heroes  or  brave  fellows.  In 
addition  to  the  armatoli  acknowledged  by  the  Porte,  all  the  mountain 
commnnitiea  maintained  a  small  body  of  palikars  on  their  own 
acoonnt,  professedly  as  a  tutbX  police,  bnt  more  generally  for  iha 
waging  of  their  own  petty  tribttl  fends,  in  order  to  protect  tikemselves 
against  the  Turks,  or  these  very  same  Albanians,  a  great  number 
of  whom  afterwards  became  their  stanncb  allies.  In  civil  life — aa 
dragomans,  body-aervantB,  hotel  hall-porters,  kavassee,  zaptiehs,  and 
in  other  employments  of  more  eqnivocal  nature — the  Arnoots  per- 
petuated, according  to  nineteenth-century  modifications,  the  character 
giveu  by  Gibbon  to  their  ancestors  aa  a  "  vagrant  tribe  of  shepherds 
and  robbers."  Several  nations  claim  kinship  with  these  half, 
civilized  people.  PouqueviUe  says  that  the  Kelto,  starting  from  Italy, 
impressed  their  features  on  the  race,  but  Lord  Byron  had  occasion  to 
Tomark  th&t  "  Ponqneville  is  always  out."  Enthusiastic  Scotcbmea 
have  seenin  the  "Wild  Albanian,  kirtled  to  his  knee,"  bnt  another 
HcPherson  in  the  "  garb  of  old  Gaul."  The  Sclavs  are  especially 
predisposed,  for  political  reasons,  to  detect  in  the  Albanians  the  de< 
Bcendants  of  the  ancient  lUyrians.  The  Armenians  believe  in  aome 
relationship,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  Albania  was  a  Roman 
name  given  to  Armenia.  The  Albanians,  in  reality,  present  snch  an 
intermiztnre  of  Sclav,  Greek,  Wallach,  Bnlgar,  Turk,  and  other 
blood,  and  their  language  is  sncb  a  compound  of  various  dialects^ 
that  it  is  qnite  imposeibJe  to  recognize  their  true  nationality.  They 
call  themselves  Slcipetars  (men  oi  the  rocks),  and  are  excessively 
proud  of  this  word.  They  are  subdivided  into  Qneghes,  fiercest 
exactors  of  blood  for  blood;  Miridites,  belonging  to  the  Bomish 
Church  ;  Liapee,  Teimis,  and  Toskes,  the  first  to  embrace  Islamism, 
One  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  country  was  Threspotia,  whence, 
according  to  Pausanias,  Homer  took  his  nomenclature  for  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  Infernal  Regions.  To  the  north-east  of  Thraspotia 
was  eitnated  the  country  of  the  Uolosai,  which  rejoiced  in  the  oracnlar 
oaks  of  Dodona  with  Uie  prophetio  pigeons.    The  ganeral  ancient 
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name  of  the  Albani&ns  vm  Epirotes.  Epima  has  produced  its  ehare 
of  celebritieB — ftmong  them  PTTrhna,  the  son  of  AcbUlee,  himself  ft 
aeighboTirmg  Thessalian ;  Olympia,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Qr«at;  Qeorge  Castriot,  better  known  as  Scanderbeg;  Mostapha 
Bainujtar,  the  celebrated  Pacha  of  BaBtchuk,  who  placed  Saltan 
Uabmond  on  his  throne,  and  perished  in  a  eabseqnent  revolt  of  the 
Janissariee  in  1808.  In  the  ninthand  tenth  centuries,  AJbania  made 
part  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Lychnidns,  the  modem  Okida  in  Middle  Albania.  In  1081  it  was 
inTaded  bj  Robert  Ouiscard,  the  Norman  Coimt  of  Apulia.  lu  1204 
Uichael  Angelus  of  the  Comneni  was  Lord  of  Janina ;  and  even 
during  the  Latin  Empire  at  Constantinople  the  Bjzantine  Emperor 
of  Nice  governed  Albania  by  deputy.  The  Turks  first  invaded  the 
country  in  the  reign  of  Murad  I.,  bat  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  that  they  obtained  &  permanent  footing.  Mahomet 
tbe  Conqueror  made  desperate  efforts  to  subjugate  the  mouutaineere, 
but  was  kept  at  bay  for  twenty-four  years  by  the  great  national  hero, 
George  Castriot,  Lord  of  Oroia.  After  his  death,  in  1467,  thocountry 
submitted  to  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
T&lleys  for  the  most  part  became  Mahommedans.  Next  to  Scander- 
beg,  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  tbe  Tnrkish  power  that  Albania 
has  produced  was  Ali,  of  the  family  of  Hissus,  of  tbe  Toskes  tribe, 
who  was  bom  at  Tebelen,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Janina,  in 
1750.  His  mother,  who  was  an  Amazon,  was  a  deacendent  of  Scan- 
derbeg.  Ali's  career  was  long  and  turbulent.  From  a  soldier  he 
rose  to  be  Turkish  governor  of  hia  native  province,  and  aspired  to 
independence,  if  not  to  the  throne  of  Stamboul ;  but  there  was  not 
room  enough  in  Turkey  for  two  such  men  as  the  "  Old  Lion  of 
Janina  "  and  Sultan  Mahmoud  tbe  Reformer.  After  defying  the 
Porte  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  was  betrayed  and  slaughtered, 
along  with  several  members  of  his  family,  in  1822.  Their  heads 
ornamented  tbe  gate  of  the  Seraglio  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
their  tomba  may  now  be  seen  outside  the  Silivri  Gate  of  otamboul. 

Albania  is  the  most  monntainons,  coufuaed,  and  diffioult  conntry  of 
Turkey  in  Europe ;  the  mountains  there  heap  together,  cross,  and 
entangle  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  their  direction 
and  attach  them  one  to  another ;  the  valleya  there  are  tortuous,  broken 
up,  traversed  by  torrents,  and  merge  only  into  little  plains;  the 
amonnt  of  cultivation  is  small ;  all  nature  appears  barah  and  fiavage, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  of  aspect  and  character  conformable  to  that 
nature — handsome,  tall,  robust,  fierce,  and  warlike. 

The  Albania  of  political  geography  is  commonly  represented  on 
maps  as  extending  from  tbe  frontier  of  Montenegro  on  the  north  to 
the  boundary  of  Greece  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  on  the 
Bontli ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  the  Pindns  range 
and  the  broken  chain  which,  rising  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Ochrida, 
runs  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  districts  of  IHbra,  Piisrend, 
and  Djakova,  then  curving  to  the  north-west,  terminates  between 
Plava  and  Ipek  ;  and  limited  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
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seu.  But  the  popnl&tion  of  this  region  is  wanting  in  homogeneity. 
Like  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  roioiatare,  it  is  peopled  by  a  mixture  of 
races  having  neither  political  nor  religions  nniby  nor  social  cohesion. 
Albania  leans  from  the  Tchar-Dagh  as  far  as  the  Hellora  monn- 
tains  npon  the  gi'eat  chain  of  the  Heltenie  Alpe,  of  which  the 
principal  portions  have  been  already  deecribed  :  the  Dibres,  the 
Oohrida  monntains,  the  Soa-Gorft,  Pindns,  Ac.  It  comprehends  the 
imperfectly-defined  basins  of  the  Sojana,  the  Drtn,  the  Matt,  the 
Soombi,  the  Brgent,  the  Yoioassa,  and  the  Arta,  &o. 

1.  The  Bojana  descends,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Moraeea,  from 
Honnt  Dormitor,  which  belongs  to  the  Bosnian  Alps ;  it  traverses 
Upper  Montenegro  in  a  deep  Tslley,  monntainons  and  inaccessible 
save  by  a  narrow  breach,  between  escarpments  of  400  to  500  metres 
elevation ;  waters  Fodgoritm,  a  small  town  which  serves  as  an 
advance-post  to  the  Tnrlca  against  Montenegro  :  then  it  traverses  the 
Uke  of  Scutari,  and  emerges  therefrom  near  the  town  of  that  name, 
peopled  by  20,000  inhabitants,  tolerably  indnstrions  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Empire.  It  is  sitnated  in  a  fine  plain  between 
the  lake,  the  Bojana,  and  the  Drinassa,  servee  as  a  residence  for  the 
Pacha  of  Upper  Albania,  and  is  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Bosapha, 
which  passes  for  being  the  bulwark  of  Albania.  The  Bojana  beoomes 
navigable,  mns  throngh  a  very  wide  and  very  fine  plain,  the  most 
fertile  of  Upper  Albania,  and  terminates  by  a  month  diEGcnIi  enongh 
of  approach.  To  the  north  of  that  river's  month,  on  the  ooast  of 
Antivari  and  Dulcigiu),  ore  small  harbonrs,  in  which  may  be  found 
very  good  mariners. 

2.  The  Drin  consists  of  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  the  one  ma- 
iling directly  north  to  sonth,  the  other  mnning  directly  from  south 
to  north,  and  appearing  to  form  only  a  single  and  even  straight  line. 
The  White  Drin,  whioE  ia  the  least  considerable,  has  its  birt£  in  the 
Bosnian  Alps,  runs  parallel  to  that  chain  in  an  e]evat«d  plateau  re- 
aembling  that  of  Kassova,  and  which  is  only  separated  from  it  by 
indistinctly-marked  heights ;  it  thne  waters  the  small  town  of  Ipek, 
Jakova,  where  the  route  from  Bosnia  into  Albania  passes,  Pritrend 
(Justiniaua  prima),  a  town  defended  by  a  fortress,  formerly  celebrated 
and  important  by  its  position  as  the  centre  of  several  routes  ;  the 
principal  being  that  which  leads  from  Bcntori,  by  Uskioup,  npon 
Constantinople.  It  next  skirts  the  mass  of  the  Tchar-Dagh,  and  then 
joins  itself  to  the  Black  Drin.  The  last.named  river  takes  its  source 
in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  lake  Oohrida  (Lychnides),  traverses 
that  lake,  which  is  seven  leagues  long  by  four  wide,  and  which  is 
situated  upon  a  high  plateau  formed  by  the  Hellenic  Alps  and  a 
parallel  connter- slope,  called  by  the  ancientfl  the  Candamtm  moun- 
tains. Upon  that  lake  stands  Ochrida,  a  town  of  from  5,000  to  6,000 
iDhabitanta,  the  residence  of  the  Bnlgarian  kings  nntil  the  eighth 
century,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  mountain,  and  which  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  citadel,  important  by  the  route  from  Monastir 
into  Albania.  The  Drin  issnes  from  the  lake  at  Strouga,  waters  a 
fertile  valley,  ^e  ancient  Dardania,  traverses  two  celebrated  towns,- 
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the  Dibrei,  inhabited  l^  a  very  warlike  Tnrkiah  people,  and  after- 
wards joina  the  White  Drin. 

The  Drin  then  turns  to  the  west  in  deacribing  a  large  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle, trarersee  a  country  celebrated  dnring  the  middle  ages,  the  Dvkagiii, 
inhabited  by  Bemt-barbarian  and  independent  tribes ;  then  it  passes 
through  a  vaet  plain  adjacent  to  the  Bojana,  and  waters  Aletiio 
(liissns),  a  small  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  defended  by  an  old  fort, 
and  which  encloses  the  tomb  of  Scauderb^.  It  is  then  navigable 
for  vessels  of  fifty  tons,  and  terminates  in  several  months. 

3.  The  Mati  (Matho)  and  the  Jichmi  (lemos),  nnimporfant  torrents 
that  descend  from  the  Qrabatz  monntains,  traverse  the  hilly  conntry 
inhabited  by  the  Miridxtes,  an  independent  Catholic  people,  who  ap- 
pear to  hare  descended  from,  the  companions  of  Scanderbeg ;  their 
chief  place  was  formerly  Orocher  ;  at  present  it  is  Oraia,  defended  by 
an  old  fort.  All  this  conntry,  savage,  unfertile,  bristling  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  intersected  by  ravines  and  precipices  ae  it  is,  has  been 
very  little  visited,  and  is  at  the  present  time  scarcely  known.  It 
was,  however,  made  famons  by  the  marches  of  Grasar  and  Pompey, 
and  we  have  fonnd  in  this  history  that  some  of  the  French  crasaders 
established  themselves  therein  in  the  twelth  century,  and  that  the 
traces  of  their  domination  still  exist.  Upon  the  coast  stands  DaraxMO 
(Dyrntchinm),  a  small  town  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  inhabitants,  no 
longer  boasting  of  any  commerce,  bnt  which  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coast  of  Italy. 
It  was  from  thence  the  Egnatian  way  set  forth,  already  mentioned, 
ind  by  which  all  that  mountainons  chaos  of  central  Greece  was 
smoothed  ;  it  passed  the  Qrabatz  mountains,  reached  the  plateaa  of 
Oohrida,  descended  npon  Bitolia,  and  thence,  by  the  Eregon  valley, 
Edessa,  and  Pella,  arrived  at  Thessalonica. 

Alt  the  littoral,  from  the  month  of  the  Drin,  as  far  as  that  of  the 
Aloiis,  is  low,  marshy,  nnhealthy,  and  depopulated. 

4.  The  Ergent  (Apesus)  descends  from  Mount  Qrammista,  a  portion 
of  the  Hellenic  Alps ;  it  traverses  the  monntainons  gorges  which 
intersect  the  conntry  called  Toinoritza,  waters  Beral,  a  town  situate 
in  a  fine  valley  fertile  iu  grain  and  pastures,  upon  a  hill  flanked  by 
towers  and  dominated  by  a  citadel :  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Pacha 
of  Soathem  Albania.  Below  that  town,  the  Ergeot  receives  the 
Devol,  which  issues  from  lake  Drenovo,  in  the  Gandavian  mountains, 
traverses  a  hilly  plateau  the  reverse  sides  of  which  are  marked  t^ 
the  lakes  Gastona  and  Ochrida,  waters  Qorscha  or  Goritza.,  a  smaU 
town  situate  on  the  route  from  Berat  to  Gaetoria,  and  which  carries 
on  all  the  interior  commerce  of  Albania. 

&.  The  VoioiMva  (Aous)  takes  its  source  in  Mount  ^gros  near  the 
defile  of  MezEOvo ;  it  traverses  the  hilly  canton  of  Zs^ri,  peopled 
with  forty  villages  inhabited  by  active,  industrious  men  devoted  to 
commerce,  waters  the  small  fort  of  Komtxa,  situate  at  the  brauching- 
oS  of  the  routes  from  Macedonia  and  Albania,  and  finds  itself  alter- 
nately skirted  or  cu  t  by  savage  mountains ;  it  passes  on  thns  to  PremiH, 
a  town  of  4^000  inhabitants  defended  by  a  fort,  then  to  the  email 
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fortified  town  of  KHsioura,  sitnate  at  the  cODfinencs  of  the  Sesnitza,  a 
torrent-like  river  wLiob  laaj  be  traced  as  far  aa  the  0-rammoa  Chain 
and  opens  a  roote  into  Macedonia  ;  it  receives  the  Dryno,  a  torrent 
tliat  mils  through  a  very  fertile  valley  and  passes  Argyro-Oastro,  a 
town  hanging  on  the  flank  of  a  monniain  and  defended  by  an  old 
castle;  finally  it  reachsfi  Jbbelen,  a  small  fortified  town,  the  birth- 
place of  Ali  Pacha,  the  principal  defence  of  the  valley  of  Ai^yro. 
Castro,  by  which  a  traveller  ascends  to  the  platean  of  Janina.  The 
remainder  of  its  oonrse  offers  nothing  remarkable  ;  bat  there  is  not 
in  all  that  monntainoos  province  a  rougher  and  wilder  valley,  mora 
abonnding  in  defensive  positions,  and  more  difficnlt  for  an  army  to 
traveTGe. 

The  sonthem  belt  of  its  lower  basin  is  formed  by  the  Chimera 
Moontains  (moat«B  Cerannii),  which  are  parallel  to  the  littoral,  and 
are  terminated  by  the  Aeroa&'auman  Mountains,  so  celebrated  in 
antiquity  by  the  stormy  sea-coasts  over  which  they  frown,  and  which 
are  peopled  at  the  present  day  by  brigands  and  pirates.  Upon  the 
coast  stands  Avlona,  an  unhealthy  town  with  a  good  harbonr, 
which  has  for  citadel,  at  half  a  leagne  thence,  the  fortress  at  Canina, 

6.  The  JPavla  descends  from  the  Chimera  Mountains,  skirts  their 
range  in  a  fertile  though  broken>ap  valley,  receives  an  afflnent  which 
passes  by  Belvino,  a  small  town  built  on  a  knoll,  crowned  by  a  fort, 
traverses  lake  Pelots  and  terminates  near  Butrinto,  an  ancient  Vene- 
tian  fortress  situate  upon  a  low  and  marshy  sea-shore,  important  by 
its  poftition  facing  Corfn,  taken  by  the  French  in  1797  and  by  the 
Banians  in  1799. 

7.  The  Calamaa  (Thyamis)  issues  from  a  lake,  traverses  a  narrow 
and  fertile  valley,  everywhere  covered  with  olive  and  mulberry  trees, 
vines  and  cornfields ;  it  passes  by  Fkilatei,  a  township  inhabited  l^  a 
laborious  and  warlike  people,  and  (bUb  into  the  Corfa  channel.  It 
receives  the  Terino,  which  has  near  its  souroes  the  ruins  of  PaZeo- 
Cattro,  the  remains  of  ancient  PatsaTon,  residence  of  the  MaaiAeK 
IdngB,  who  traced  their  origin  up  to  Pyrrhus.  It  is  believed  that  this 
river  and  its  affluents  are  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  Janina 
platean,  arriving  there  through  abysses  and  subterranean  canals. 

The  plateau  of  Janina,  which  constituted  the  ancient  Sellopia,  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  moantains,  and  having  an  elevation  of  from 
400  to  500  metres  above  the  sea-level,  is  occupied  by  a  lake  of  some 
four  or  five  leagues  long  by  one  or  two  wide,  ^e  aspect  of  which  is 
generally  gloomy,  whilst  its  banks  are  smiling  and  fertile.  Upon 
theee  shores,  in  an  enchuiting  site,  at  the  extremity  of  a  magnificent 
plain  set  in  a  framework  of  the  grandest  mountain  range,  supported 
on  one  side  by  a  narrow  peninsuht  defended  by  two  small  forts,  and 
on  the  other  by  hills  crowned  by  a  fortress  flanked  with  towers, 
stands  Janina,  a  town  of  25,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Qreeks  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  and  who  wero  formerly  reputed  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  domination  of 
Ali  Pacha,  who  was  there  subjected,  in  1822,  to  a  siege,  during  which 
he  was  osaaasinated  and  the  town  lutlf-ruined.    It  had  then  schools, 
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librariei,  and  fectories  that  no  longer  exist. — The  platean  of  Janina 
is  the  dominant  portion  of  £pimB  and  the  centre  of  the  entire  Hel- 
lenio  peninanla ;  it  ia  the  point  of  conrei^«nce  of  the  rontea  from 
Thesealj,  from  Albania  and  from  tbe  littoral;  it  is  a  military  position, 
in  fact,  from  which  roads  radiate  in  every  direction,  and  which  it  ia 
indispenBable  to  occnpy  in  order  to  be  master  of  Albania. 

8.  The  Mavro-Potamoi  (Acheron)  traverses  the  deep  gorges  which 
oonstitnte  the  canton  of  Sonli,  now  depopnlat«d,  bat  formerly  in- 
habited by  a  warlike  race,  as  celebrated  for  its  coura^  as  for  its 
misfortanes.*  That  colony,  nambering  from  12,000  to  13,000  in- 
dividaals,  occnpied  eleven  villages,  some  perched  npon  inaocessiMe 
moantains,  others  at  the  base  of  those  monntains,  and  all  better 
defended  by  their  site  than  by  tbe  towers  that  sheltered  them.  The 
Sonliotes  snstained  a  si^e  from  1788  to  1803  against  til  the  forces 
of  Ali  Pacha,  and  there  perished  to  the  last  man.  In  qnitting  the 
mountains  of  Sonli,  the  Mavro  traverses  the  lake  of  Tchouknida 
(Acherontia)  and  harries  on  to  throw  itself  into  the  Ionian  sea  at 
the  little  Port  of  Qlyhit.  It  receives  several  torrents,  one  of  which, 
the  ancient  Cocytiu,  passes  at  the  foot  of  Paramythia,  a  town  of  from 
8,000  to  4,000  inhabitants,  defended  by  an  old  castle  perched  npon 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  Upon  the  coast  stands  Parga,  a  small  town 
defended  by  a  strong  castle,  bailt  npon  a  rock  sarronnded  by  water, 
facing  the  Isle  of  Paxos,  in  a  fertile  territory,  with  a  good  port.  It 
was  formerly  a  small  Christian  repnblic  protected  by  we  Venetians ; 
besieged,  in  1814,  by  Ali  Pacha,  it  placed  itself  nnder  the  protection 
of  the  English,  who  ceded  it  to  that  tyraut  of  Epims;  bat  all  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  town. 

9.  The  ATta  (Arethon)  descends  from  MoTint  Zygros,  or  the 
platean  of  Meuovo,  the  central  knot  of  the  monntains  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  whence  flow  streams  in  all  directions,  an  afflaent  of  the 
IndjS-Karason,  the  Salembria,  the  Acheloiis,  the  Arta,  the  YoioaBsa, 
Ac.  It  passes  near  lleizovo,  a  small  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  yerr 
important  by  its  position  between  Epirns,  Macedonia,  Thessaly  and 
Aoamania.  It  is  the  knot  of  the  rontes  between  those  foar  pro- 
vinces, and  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  Janina  from 
Tricala,  a  diffionlt  bat  mach-freqaent«d  ronte.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  moantains  are  VUiqiiss,  active,  indnstrioas,  hospitable  shepherds 
or  merchants.  The  Arta  flows  through  a  narrow,  deep,  rocky  valley, 
between  the  Pindos  chain  and  the  Janina  moantains,  skirted  by  the 
Arta  rente  from  Mezzovo,  whioh  often  follows  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river.  Immediately  on  qnitting  the  monntains  it  reaches  the  fertile 
plain  dotted  with  villages,  whereon  stands  Arta  (Ambraoia),  a  town 
of  from  7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  enrroanded  by  a  wall  and  de- 
fended  1^  a  strong  citadel,  the  entrepSt  of  the  commerce  of  Epims. 

*  "  On  BonJi'i  rock  snit  P»ig>'i  ihore, 
Eiiiti  the  rcmunt  of  k  line 
Sncb  ai  the  Dorio  molban  bora  ; 
And  then,  periiip*,  Nine  aeed  ii  Mvn, 
TU  HuMl«idaii  blood  mifbt  awn." — Loms  Braoi, 
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At   four  leagues  thence  the  Arta  thrown  itself  into  the   Gulf  of 
Ambr&cia  or  Arta. 

This  gnlf,  the  entrance  of  which  is  not  more  than  1,000  metres 
wide,  forms  a  basin  of  from  four  to  five  leagnes  in  width  by  ten  to 
twelve  in  length  ;  its  northern  coast  is  low  and  swampy,  its  eastern 
inclines  gently  towards  Monnt  CallidromaB,  Mid  on  its  aonthem, 
jagged  and  Bcooped-ont  coast  stands  the  promontory  of  Aetium, 
where  the  naval  battle  between  Octavins  and  Antony  was  fonght, 
the  fortress  of  Yonitxa  and  the  port  of  Loutrahi.  At  the  northern 
entrance  to  this  gnlf  stands  Prevesa,  a  town  of  from  3,000  to  4,000 


inhabitantB,  defended  by  two  forts,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Venetians;  tnken  by  the  French  in  1?98,  and  by  AJi  Pacha  in 
1799.  Upon  the  iHthmns  once  stood  Nitxpolit,  bnilt  by  Angnstns  in 
remembrance  of  the  victory  of  Actiam,  and  the  acropolis  of  which 
still  exista  in  mine;  near  them,  in  1798,  400  Frenchmen  snstained 
an  heroic  struggle  against  11,000  Tnrks. 

Albania,  which  comprehends  a  portion  of  ancient  Ulyria  an^  all 
ancient  Epims,  contains  a  popolation  of  1,600,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  200,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  500,000  Greeks,  and  900,000 
Mossnlmans.  The  Gneghes  are  mingled  with  the  neighboaring  Slavs 
of  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and  yet  have  adopted  almost  nothing  of  their 
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maimers  or  langnage.  The  Toekea  ture  mingled  with  the  Gree^ 
much  more  intimately,  speak  thetr  language,  and  have  with  them 
nnmeroas  affinities.  The  Qneghes  are  thickset  and  mascnlar,  the 
ToBkes  slender  and  agile,  both  strong,  vigorons,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  race  in  Europe.  The  characteristics  common  to  both  peoples 
are  love  of  independence,  love  of  war,  a  revengeful  spirit,  merging 
into  ferocity.  They  are  wild,  plundering,  indefatigable  Boldiera, 
selling  their  services  and  their  blood  to  those  who  pay  them  highest; 
hut  lively,  gay,  adventurous,  sober,  geneious  and  heroic  so  soon  as 
it  concerns  tihe  defence  of  their  country,  their  tribe,  or  their  family. 
They  are  an  iron  race,  as  hard  as  the  rocks  they  inhabit.  They 
proved  the  most  intrepid  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  Pyrrhus,  of 
Alei&nder,  Diocletian,  Scanderbeg,  and  lastly  of  the  Snllans  of 
Byzantium.  They  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Italian  States,  chiefly 
of  Venice,  and,  under  tlie  name  of  Stradiotes,  have  rendered  them- 
selves famous  alike  by  their  valour  and  cruelty. 

The  Albanian  Catholics  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mirdita  and  tha 
l>nkagin :  they  ere  almost  entirely  independent,  and  pay  no  tribute, 
suffer  no  Ottoman  upon  their  territory,  and  allow  themselves  to  serve 
in  the  Turkish  armies  only  for  the  wr ;  Catholicism  has  not  softened 
their  manners  or  their  ferocity.  The  Albanian  Greeks  are  fonnd 
chiefly  in  Epims,  and  share  the  ideas  and  passions  of  the  Qreeks, 
The  Albanian  Mussulmans  occupvthe  central  portion  of  theconnby; 
these  are  very  sightly  zealous  followers  of  the  Kor&n,  and  have  omy 
adapted  Mahometanism  to  escape  from  Turkish  oppression  and  to 
preserve  their  liberty.  The  Albanian  Greeks  and  Mussnlmans  are 
better  subjected  than  the  Catholics  to  the  Ottontan  domination ;  bnti 
in  reality,  they  govern  themselves  and  are  divided  into  tribes,  which. 
enjoy  great  independence. 

Albania,  consisting  entirely  of  monutains,  defiles,  gorges,  and  pre- 
cipices, where  wide  plains  are  only  found  in  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Thia,  is  a  ooontir  very  difficult  to  conquer,  very  favourable  to  a  war 
of  stratagem,  and  almost  entirely  isolated  from  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
It  is  generally  unfertile  and  badly  cultivated,  producing  only  ohves, 
fruit,  a  little  com,  a  little  wine,  abundant  pasturage,  and  very  few 
horses.     Of  commeroe  there  is  almost  none. 


CHAPTER   IT. 

GSEECE  AND  THB  ISLSB   OF  THB   ArCHIPKLA{K). 

1.  Xemmos,  an  isle  remarkable  by  its  four  good  harbours  and  its 
position  in  the  Upper  Archipeli^,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont. 
Its  population  is  wnoUy  Greek ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

2.  Imbrot,  Samothrace  KoATftatot  form  a  continuous  chain  fronting 
the  shore  of  Thrace ;  they  are  beautiful,  fertile,  and  enjoy   great 
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Srivil^ea.     Their    popnlfttion  is  Oreeb;    but   they   belong   to  the 
ttoman  Empire. 

S  The  Sporada,  a  gronp  of  islea  to  the  north  of  N^egropont,  among 
which  is  Skyra,  inhabited  in  all  times  hy  pirates.  It  belongH  to  the 
kingdom  of  G-reece. 

4.  NegropmU  (Enbcea),  a  long  island  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Livadia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  hj  a  narrow  channel,  over  which  a 
la^d?e  has  been  thrown  sixty-five  metres  long.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  bridge  is  ^e^ropont  (Chalcis),  &  strong  town,  one  of  the  maritime 
kofs  of  Qreeoe,  with  a  good  port.  There  stands  also  KarUtoi,  de> 
fended  l^  a  fortress.     It  belongs  to  G-reeoe. 

5.  PoTOB  (Spharia),  ^gina  and  SalamU,  in  the  Gulf  of  Athens. 
The  first  hae  a  good  horbonr  with  two  entrances,  which  contains  an 
arsenal  and  dockyards  for  ship-bnilding.  The  second  was,  in  the 
war  of  1820  as  in  the  time  of  the  Persians,  the  refnge  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  Continent  The  third  is  celebrated  by  the  victory  of  the 
Gbeeks  over  the  Persians,  480  B.C.     It  belongs  to  Greece. 

6.  Sydra  and  Spexxia,  small  isles  near  the  Argolide.  These  sterile 
rooVs  exhibited  mnch  commercial  activity  from  1792  to  1815,  and 
their  inhabitants  were  the  most  intrepid  mariners  of  the  Archipelago ; 
they  were  the  bulwark  of  the  Greek  inenrrection,  and  their  small 
vessels  several  times  destroyed  the  Tnrkish  fleets.  Kained  dnring 
the  war,  they  have  never  reoovered  their  former  prosperity.  They 
belong  to  Graece. 

7.  The  Cyeladet,  a  group  of  twentj-five  very  fertile  isles  belonging 
to  Qreece,  and  of  which  the  principal  are  :  1.  Naxoa,  the  largest, 
with  a  town  defended  by  a  fort ;  2.  ParoB,  which  poBsesses  good 
hu'bonra ;  3.  Mdoi,  with  s  good  port ;  4.  9yro»  or  ayra,  the  first 
commercial  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Qreece  ;  5.  Tinos,  inhabited  1^ 
an  indnstrions  popnlation ;  6.  Avdrot,  inhabited  by  excellent  sailors. 

8.  Candia  (Cr^)  is  a  large  island  140  kilometres  long  and  60  broad, 
tmveised  from  west  to  east  hy  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  culminating 
point  of  which,  the  PtUoriti  (Ida)  has  a  circnit  of  100  kilometres, 
and  an  elevation  of  2,339  metres.  This  isluid,  so  important  by  its 
sitnation,  which  oommands  the  three  great  portions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  principally  the  Archipelago,  is  vary  fertile,  and  possesses 
good  harbonrs.  On  the  coast  stands  Ganea  (Cydonia),  a  commercial 
town  with  a  good  port  and  dockyards  for  ship-bnilding ;  Svda  and 
Qarabvta,  important  islets  by  their  harbonrs  and  fortifications ;  Can- 
dia, a  decayed  town  with  a  choked-np  harbour;  Spina-Lonffa,  a 
fortress  and  port.  Candia  contains  200,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
one-half  are  Mnssalmans,  the  other  Greek  Christiana.  It  has  be- 
longed to  the  Ottoman  Empire  since  1669. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  Caucasus.  Abhbnia  akd  tbr  EopHKATBa. 
TtJEKBT  IN  Asia  is,  in  some  respects,  tto  most  interesting conntry  in 
the  world.  Jadaism  and  Christianitj  had  their  riBe  in  it,  and  the 
entire  topogTsphv  of  the  Bible,  from  Eden  to  Ararat,  from  Choldea 
and  Midian,  to  the  Se-ren  Churches  of  Asia,  and  the  little  island 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  is  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Tarkey  in  Asia  may  be  divided  into  the  plafean  of  Armenia,  the 
peninsnla  of  Ana  Minor,  the  basins  of  the  Tiffrit  and  the  EvphraUt, 
Syria,  and  part  of  Arabia. 

The  platean  of  Armenia  being  connected  with  the  monntainons 
system  of  the  Cancasne,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  that  chain 
having  for  a  long  time  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  may  be 
neefnl  at  first  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Cancasns,  without 
any  reference  to  the  political  delimitation  existing  between  the 
Bussian  Empire  and  Turkey. 

1.  The  Caucatug. 
The  chain  of  the  Caaeastis,  which  is  cousiderod  to  serve  ae  a  de- 
limitation between  Europe  and  Asia,  commences  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Strait  of  Yenikale,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  general  direction  from  north- 
west to  Bontb-east  as  far  as  Cape  Apcheron.  It  ia  composed  at  first 
of  heights  scarcely  reaching  sixty  metres,  then  it  rises  by  degrees  in 
skirting  the  eaet«ra  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  it  covers  with 
short  and  massive  counter-slopes.  It  thus  attains  snccessively  an 
elevation  of  from  500  to  -  3,000  metres,  snd  presents  everywhere 
nothing  but  bare  ridges  and  savage  peaks  overtopping  the  sides 
covered  with  forests.  Then,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Kador,  for- 
merly the  limit  of  the  Colchide,  it  divei^s  from  the  coast  by  describing 
the  ^ient  arc  of  a  circle  towards  the  north,  and  which  contains  the 
culminating  points  of  the  whole  chain  :  it  forms  then  an  enormous 
wall  composed  of  peaks  piled  one  above  another,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  having  between  these  summits  only  deep  crevasses,  allowing  of 
no  passage  between  either  slope.  There  rises  Mount  Elbrouz  to  an 
elevation  of  17,000  feet.  The  extremity  of  the  salient  is  marked  by 
Mount  ZikoT,  a  knot  of  very  remarkable  mountains,  the  source  of  the 
Pbasis,  which  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  Starting  from  the  last- 
mentioned  mountain,  tne  chain  mns  more  directly  eastwards  and 
attains  in  Mount  Kaehek  the  height  of  4,420  metres ;  then,  beyond  the 
defile  of  Dariel,  it  decreases  by  degrees  down  to  2,000  metres,  throws 
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out  to  the  north-east  connter-alopM,  very  long,  massiTe  and  higher 
than  the  chain  itself,  the  most  coasiderable  of  which  terminatei  bA 
Derbenti  finally,  it  descends  from  1,000  to  4,000  metres,  but  without 
losing  its  sBperitf  and  its  difficnlties  of  pusage,  and  ends  near  Bakoa 
bj  Cape  Apchepon.  Its  derolopment  between  Anapa  and  Bakoa  is 
more  ^n  1,200  kilometres;  its  thickness  varies  from  150  to  SCO 
kilometres.  Its  crest  is  generally  very  much  indented  and  often  with 
an  uniformity  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  crenellated  wall.  It 
contains  great  mineral  riches,  bnt  the  working  of  which  is  wholly 
neglected. 

The  coarse  of  the  streams  which  descend  thence,  instead  of  taking 
their  scarce  near  the  crest,  descend  from  secondary  coanter-slopee, 
and,  in  consequence,  do  not  open  roads  between  the  two  water-sheds ; 
thna  the  Caacssns  cau  ouly  be  trarereed  by  taming  it  by  its  two 
exta^mities,  and  there  is  only  a  single  pass  across  the  centre  of  the 
chain.  Of  tiie  two  routes  from  the  httoral,  the  first,  which  now 
belongs  to  Russia,  skirte  Uie  Black  Sea,  passes  by  Anapa,  Sondjoak- 
Khale  and  Mamsi,  intersects  Baooassively  all  the  western  ccanter* 
slopes  of  the  chain,  crosses  the  formidable  deGlo  of  Gagn,  passes  br 
Anaklia,  Redoubt-Kaleh,  Poti,  Chefketil,  and  roaches  the  Turkish 
frontier  at  Batoam.  It  is  by  that  roate  that  the  Rnssians  adranced  to 
the  conqaest  of  the  Cancasas,  and  especially  apoa  the  Ottomsn  side. 
T^e  second  skirts  the  Caspian  Sea,  passes  by  Kislar,  Tarki,  wid  Der- 
bent ;  there  it  traverses,  in  the  connter-slope  which  terminates  near 
that  town,  the  defile  anciently  called  Fortes  Albanien'nes  (the  Albanian 
Gates) ;  then  it  passes  on  to  Eonbo,  to  Bakoa,  and  forwwds  till  it 
reaches  the  Persian  frontiv.  It  is  by  that  ronte  that  the  Rassians 
have  approached  the  Persian  slope  of  the  Caucasas. 

The  rente  from  the  centre  of  the  chain  sets  oat  from  Gregoriev  at 
the  sonrces  of  the  .Koama,  passes  on  to  Ekhaterinograd,  to  Wladi- 
kankas,  and  to  Dariel.  These  are  three  towns  fortified  by  the  Rassiuis, 
and  destined  to  defend  the  passage.  From  thence,  now  Alonnt  Easbek, 
it  orosees  the  crest  by  a  col  which  has  an  elevation  of  nearly  4^000 
metres,  a  passage  scooped  oat  between  two  walls,  flanked  by  preci- 
pices, and  defended  l^  small  forts;  then  it  descends  by  the  valley  of 
the  Aragvi  npon  Tiflis.  This  very  important  ronte,  which  has  been 
recently  constructed  by  the  Rassiaas,  is  Uie  only  portion  of  the  crest 
of  the  Caucasus  that  they  possess,  the  only  one  which  connects  their 
provinces  of  both  slopes ;  it  is  impracticable  in  winter  on  account  of 
the  avalanches,  and  is  partly  in  the  keeping  of  the  Oaaetet  tribes,  who 
inhabit  those  moontains  and  who  can  close  it. 

The  entire  country  comprised  by  the  Caucasna  and  its  ramifications 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  all 
climates,  as  almost  all  soils,  there  meet  together.  First,  perpetual 
snow  is  to  be  found  there  as  far  as  the  lower  limit  of  3,300  metres ; 
then,  npon  the  northern  slope,  where  the  climate  is  generally  damp 
and  innJahriouB,  to  the  soows  and  sterile  rocks  succeed  rich  pastures 
crowned  with  mt^nificent  forests ;  next  lower  hills  fertile  in  corn,  and, 
beyond  these,  sandy  plains  on  which  only  a  few  saline  plants  germi- 
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Hate.  ITpoD  the  aontheni  slope  the  climate,  on  the  contrary,  is  most 
salnbrions,  and  nature  there  displays,  in  the  plains  and  magnificent 
valleys,  all  the  exnberance  of  Asiatic  veKetetion.  The  forests  there 
are  much  more  rare  than  upon  the  nomiem  slopes,  except  on  the 
coast  of  Abasia,  where  leafy  trees  abound.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tine  flonrishee  there  naturally,  and  covers  all  the  little  hills  ;  in  the 
npper  valleys  all  the  odoriferoan  flowers  are  fonnd;  in  the  shel- 
tered valleys,  the  almond,  the  peach,  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the 
pomegranate  descend  in  stages  down  to  the  sea,  and  laarel  groves 
are  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 


In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Cancaens  the  aspect  of  the  two  water, 
sheds  changes;  the  country  comprised  between  that  chain  and  the 
Terek  ia  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  existence;  the  cereals,  the  tinc- 
torial plants,  the  vine,  the  mnlbeny  tree,  the  cotton  shmb  aboond  in 
the  valleys  of  Daghestan  and  at  the  foot  of  their  sides,  whilst  above 
rise  dense  forests.  To  the  south  of  the  Cancasas,  on  the  contrary, 
vegetation  disappears,  and  beyond  the  plain  of  Chamaki,  which  is  yet 
fertile  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Konr,  it  gives  place  to  a  bare  and 
arid  desert,  formed  of  stones  and  sand,  where  only  heaths  and  marshes 
are  met  with,  and  which,  npon  the  other  shore  of  the  Konr,  is  con- 
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tinned  hj  the  moors  of  Mogao,  a  Tset  plain  interHected  with  verdant 
hiUs,  heaths,  stegnant  pools,  and  mnddf  ditches. 

The  northern  slope  belongs  entirely  to  the  Rnssians,  if  not  effec. 
tively,  at  least  nominallf ;  all  the  tipper  portion  of  that  dope  is,  in 
fact,  inhabited  hj  independent  tribes  that  have  sometimes  paid  tribat« 
to  the  Ottomans,  and  neld  with  them  certain  commercial  relations, 
but  who  have  been  waging,  for  half  a  century,  a  despetato  war  against 
Bnssian  domination.  The  chief  of  these  tribes  are  those  of  the 
Teherketset  or  Oircatium*. 

The  CiroasriauB  occapj  the  western  and  northern  flanks  of  the 
Canoasns  as  far  as  the  Konban ;  but  they  are  principally  agglonie- 
lated  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  monntoins  that  separate  the  wators 
of  the  Koaban  from  those  of  the  Eouma  and  the  Terek.  It  is  from 
thence  t^t  across  the  oonntry  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Koaban 
they  start  npon  their  exonrsions,  which  they  extend  as  far  as  the 
sliores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  almost  impenetrable  oonntry  which 
they  oconpy  ia  known  commonly  nnder  the  name  of  Kahardie ; 
it  is  distingnished  as  Great  Kahardie,  in  the  basin  of  the  Konban, 
and  LitiU  Kahardie,  or  valley  of  the  Uiddle  Terek.  The  Circas- 
sians  are  distingniBhed  among  all  the'  other  Cancasian  peoples 
by  their  beanty,  Ukeir  lofty  stature,  their  strength  and  conrage.  The 
young  giris  are  disposed  of,  not  nnfrequently  1:^  their  own  parents, 
to  Bupply  the  harems  of  the  wealthy  Turks,  as  the  Lesghiens,  not  less 
faeautirui,  are  for  those  of  Persia.  These  people  have  a  political 
orjpuiiEation  resembling  the  old  feudal  system ;  each  village  obeys  a 
ehief,  the  tudtrm,  and  the  whole  tribe  is  under  the  orders  of  a  bey  or 
prinoe ;  the  nation  is  thns  composed  of  princes  (beys),  of  nobles 
(nsdem),  and  of  peasants  or  serfs,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of 
(he  oatUe  and  the  cultivation  of  the  groimd.  These  fierce  monn. 
iuneers  have  for  a  long  time  sustained  a  sangninory  contest  with  the 
BnssianB.  Uost,  however,  now  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Bussia, 
but  are  still  governed  hj  their  native  princes ;  yet  so  great  is  the 
hafa^  of  the  mave  Gircaraians  for  their  oppressors,  that  hundreds  of 
tbonsanda  d  thdm,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  deserted  their 
native  conntiy  and  settled  in  Turkey.  A  petition  was  tendered  to 
the  Conference  of  Constantinople  in  1876-7?  by  the  Circassians  on 
the  west  of  the  Caucasus,  complaining  of  their  treatment  at  the  bands 
of  the  Bnssians,  of  the  injustice,  tyranny,  oonfisoation,  transportation, 
exile  to  Siberia,  massacre,  and  extermination,  by  which  they  are 
Tiotimised.** 

Of  a  part  of  this  region,  Kingielia,  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  says :.  "  It  is 
a  paradise  of  beanty ;  neither  a  plain  woman  nor  a  plain  man  are 
ever  to  be  seen  in  it." 

*  "&iuu«n  DetpotUm,"  b;  Sir  Pktriek  Colqubonn. 
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2.  Ba»in»  of  the  PKatit,  the  Kour,  and  the  Arcuset. 
The  southern  slope  of  the  CancBsiu  ie  composed  of  a  sncoeesion  of 
terraces  or  plateaux  which  descend  in  stages  towards  the  aonth,  and 
which  are  conneoted  hj  diverse  chains  of  moiintainB.  The  prinoip*! 
connter-slope  of  this  water-shed  is  that  which  forms  the  separation 
of  the  Btreams  between  the  Blaok  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  which 
connects  all  the  moantains  of  Western  Asia  with  the  CancasoA.  It 
sets  onl  from  Mount  Zilcar,  at  the  sotmes  of  the  Fhasia,  separatea 
that  river  from  the  Konr  in  the  Dnaletti  (the  anoient  Amarjuthns) 
monntains,  and  approaches  the  coast  towards  the  month  of  the 
Tcharokh  under  the  some  of  the  AkkaltaiJi  moantains  ;  it  forms  th« 
eastern  belt  of  that  waterconrse,  and,  to  the  north  of  Grzeromn, 
TiniteB  itself  witli  the  western  plateau  of  Ararat  hj  Mount  Abot.  It 
throws  oat  nnmeroiiB  scarps:  the  principal  is  the  Alleghet  chain* 
which  descends  to  the  eontii-eaat  between  the  Konr  and  the  AraxeSt 
and  forma  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Armenia. 

The  country  comprised  between  these  mountains,  the  Cancasns  and 
the  coast,  or  the  south-west  portion  of  the  Bonthem  dope  of  th« 
Caucasus,  is  very  mountainouB,  almost  entirely  wild,  and  tiaTersed 
by  very  small  watercoarBes ;  tbe  principal  is  Utie  B/ian  or  PhatU, 
which  waters  ^ufAoM,  a  fortified  town,  capital  of  theBussianproTinoa 
of  Imeritia,  and  which  terminates  at  Foti.  There  is  also  tbe  Ohef* 
hetil,  a  stream  that  serves  as  a  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Buseia, 
and  which  passes  by  fort  Saint  Nicholat,  the  first  place  seised  upon 
by  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  1654.  Tinally,  must  be  mentioned  the 
torrent-like  and  deeply  embanked  Tcharokh,  or  Baii»,  which  descends 
from  the  plateau  of  £r«eronm,  traverses  a  portion  of  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, and  terminates  near  Batoum,  a  poor  narbour  Bitnat«  upon  an 
unhealthy  coast.  This  country  comprehends  Abkaeia,  inhabited  by 
independent  tribes,  the  small  Baesian  provinces  of  Imeritia  and 
Min^elia,  finally  a  portion  of  Turkish  Armenia. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  southern  water-shed  of  th6 
Caucasus  is  occupied  by  the  great  basin  of  the  Oynu  or  the  Kour. 

This  basin  is  circumscribed  on  the  north  by  tlie  chain  of  tho 
CancBsuB ;  to  tbe  west  by  the  Dvidetti  and  the  Akhaltsik  mountains ; 
to  the  south  by  the  Ararat  chain.  That  chain,  so  famona  in  anti* 
qnity,  that  the  traditions  of  the  peoples  of  the  East  r^i^arded  it  aa 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  occupies  very  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  composed  alternately  of  plates.ui  and  snowy 
peaks,  the  direction  of  which  is  very  confused,  and  which  is  separated 
by  the  basins  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  Lake  Van  from  the  bedn 
of  the  Kour ;  its  culminating  portion.  Mount  Ararat,  baa  an  elevation  . 
of  1?,000  feet,  whereon,  it  ia  said,  Noah's  ark  rested,  and  in  a  coun- 
ter-slope in  the  vicinity  of  the  Anwes,  between  Erivan  and  Bayasid. 
The  basin  of  the  Kour  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  upper 
and  tho  lower.  The  upper  portion  forms  two  great  plateaux,  that  of 
Georgia  or  of  tbe  Kour,  that  of  Armenia  or  of  tho  Araxes,  separated 
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by  the  Alleghez  monntaiiis,  both  having  an  aTerage  height  of  from 
1,500  to  1,800  metres,  sommnded  by  the  snows  of  the  towering  np- 
taods  of  Armenia,  hollowed  into  very  fertile  valleys,  and  forming 
altogether  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  coantriee  in  the  world.  The 
lower  portion  is  also  compoEod  of  heaths,  steppes  and  deserts. 

The  Eonr  takes  its  rise  in  Monnt  Saganlogh,  which  belongs  to  the 
platean  of  Erzeronm ;  its  torrent-like  bnt  shallow  waters  roll  at  first 
over  rocks  in  a  fertile  plain  enclosed  in  a  frame- work  of  loft^  monn- 
tains.  Itthns  waters  Ardaghan,  a  small  Turkish  town,  then  it  enters 
upon  KnsBtan  territoiT,  and  receives  on  the  right  a  stream  which 
passes  by  AkhalkalaJn,  a  fortress  commanding  the  entrance  from 
Georgia ;  then  it  receives  on  the  left  another  stream  which 
passes  hy  Akhaltsik,  a  stronghold  that  has  the  same  object  as  the 
preceding,  and  which  is  memorable  for  two  battles  lost  by  the  Tnrks. 
These  two  fortresses  have  belonged  to  the  Rnssians  since  1829,  and 
keep  the  Armenian  platean  open  to  their  invasions.  Thence  it  tra- 
verses a  deep  defile  in  which  it  makes  nnmerons  falls,  takes  a  sonth- 
eaatorly  direction,  waters  Ghri,  a  small  town  defended  by  a  fort  npon 
the  Tonte  from  Tiflis  to  Kontais,  then  it  passes  by  Tiflis,  the  oapit^ 
of  Georgia,  and  issues  from  the  defile  of  Dariel,  a  town  of  20,000, 
defended  by  a  fortress.  Below  that  town  it  no  longer  passes  any 
remarkable  place,  reaches  its  lowest  level,  crosses  some  half- desert 
steppes,  and  falls  into  the  Gnlf  of  Salian. 

It  receives  on  the  left :  1.  The  Aragvi,  which  has  its  soaroe  in  the 
defile  of  Dariel  and  opens  the  roate  from  Dariel  to  Tiflis :  it  is  de- 
fended by  several  forts.  2.  The  Alazan,  vhich  passes  near  the  forts 
of  Tetavi  and  Stgndkh. 

It  receives  on  the  right  the  Araxes,  the  basin  of  which  is  formed 
on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  the  AUeghez,  on  the  sonth  by  the  Ararat 
chain.  It  descends  from  the  Binghel  mountains  in  the  platean  of 
Erzeronm,  passes  by  Hassan  Khalfi,  a  small  fortress  on  the  route  from 
Erzeronm  to  Kars,  traveraes  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Armenia, 
which  belongs  to  Russia,  then  serves  bb  a  boundary  for  the  two  em- 
pires in  describing  a  large  arc  of  a  circle  to  the  south-west,  passes 
near  Naichivan,  traverses  some  great  steppes  and  unites  itself  with 
the  Sour.  It  receives  i  1.  The  Arpatcha'i,  which  passes  by  Qowmiri, 
a  Bussian  fortress  omxjsite  Ears,  and  which  closes  the  principal  out- 
let from  Georgia.  Kar»  is  situated  upon  an  affluent  of  this  river,  the 
basin  of  which  is  entirely  mountainous;  it  is,  or  rather  was  (I8?8), 
a  very  important  Turkish  city  by  its  position  and  its  citadel,  and 
which  wastaken  by  the  Russians  iul855.  2.  The^iar,  which  passes 
by  Echmiadidn,  a  fortified  monastery,  the  residence  of  the  Universal 
I^&triarch  of  the  Armenians.  3.  The  Zanga,  which  fiows  by  Erivan, 
the  capital  of  Russian  Armenia,  a  veiy  important  town  by  its 
position  and  its  fortifications,  i.  The  Makalckai,  which  passes  by 
Bai/ttnd,  a  small  fortified  town  upon  the  last  slopes  of  Ararat,  which 
defends  the  plateau  of  Van  uid  the  source  of  the  Euphrates;  it  has 
belonged  to  the  Russians  since  1.878. 

The  basin  of  the  Konr  comprehends  the  now  Russian  provinocs  of 
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Georgia,  of  Sohirvan  and  a  portion  of  Armraia.  At  the  preaent  time 
TorluT  poBseseea  onlj  a  few  leagnes  of  tenitoiy  on  the  Koiir  and  the 
very  farthest  part  of  the  apper  rasia  of  the  Araxee.  Whaterer  the 
smallneBs  of  these  poflsassionB  may  be,  they  can  arrest  the  oonqnering 
march  of  the  Bossians,  who  will  hare  no  solid  frontier  nntll  thej 
possess  the  plateaa  of  Krzeroam  and  the  Ararat  chain  :  these  are  the 
nataral  slopes  by  which  tha  invaders  may  marcb,  whether  into  Aoia 
Minor,  into  Syria,  or  into  MeBopotamia.  Kara  was,  till  the  war  of 
1877-78,  the  centre  of  the  Tnr^h  poesesaions  in  the  basin  of  the 
Eonr. 

The  tradition  which  makes  those  oouatries  the  point  of  departore 
of  the  first  families  of  the  human  race,  their  geographical  position  in 
the  moat  elevated  portions  of  Western  Asia,  between  two  seas,  at 
250  leagnae  from  Constantinople,  from  Jerosalem  and  from  the  Per- 
sian Onlf  ;  history,  which  testifies  that  no  one  has  been  the  assured 
master  of  Asia  without  oocopying  the  Armenian  platoan — all  thai 
demonstiateB  that  the  possession  of  these  provinces  by  the  Bnasians 
is  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  their  gigantic  projects  of  oon* 
qnest ;  by  that,  Tnrkey  in  Asia  is  taken  in  reverse,  Persia  annnJled, 
India  watched  and  menaced.  It  is  tiaa  which  explains  why  they 
show  BO  much  persistence  and  active  enmity  in  the  sabjngatdon  of  tha 
remaining  independent  tribes  of  both  slopes  of  the  Ckncasns,  and 
whose  resistance  alone  arrests  their  maroh  towards  the  Sonth  of  Asiik 

3.  Mountain!  of  Wettem  Ana. 

From  the  Ararat  Mountains  or  the  Armenian  plateau  may  be 
deduced  all  the  mountain  chains  of  Western  Asia  or  of  Turkey  in 
Asia. 

From  the  plateau  of  Erzeroom  a  vast  chain  is  detached  between 
the  just  bom  Euphrates,  on  one  side,  and  the  Batis  and  the  Lycos  on 
the  other.  It  is  subdivided  into  several  branches,  parcel  between 
them  and  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  are  tJius  prolonged  as 
far  OS  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  oonstitute  of  the  northern  portiim 
of  Aaia  Minor  a  series  of  staged  terraces  which  the  watercoacsea 
traverse  by  deep  breachea,  and  which,  rising  successively,  become 
eSaced  in  a  vast  oentral  plateau.  This  accumulation  of  mountaing 
was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Anti-Taiinii.  The  most  weeterly  por- 
tion is  marked  by  the  Tovinanidich  (Tomnus)  Mountains,  of  which 
Mount  Olympiu  ionuM  a  part  (1,500  metres),  and  dominates  by  its 
imposing  mass  the  fine  plain  of  Bronasa :  it  was  one  of  the  first  en- 
campments of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  The  most  important  counter-slope 
of  tiie  Toumauidsch  Mountains  is  the  ETmetti-Dagh,  which  apreads 
between  the  Batis  and  the  Melaa,  an  affluent  of  the  Sangarioa,  and 
which  was  formerly  defended  by  the  Fortress  of  Aiaeegel,  celebrated 
in  the  early  times  of  Ottoman  history. 

From  the  same  mass  of  Ararat,  but  in  ita  eastern  portion  and  near 
Bayazid,  aeta  out  a  chain  parallel  to  the  Anti.TanruB,  which  enoiroles 
on  the  north  the  Lake  of  Van,  aepemtes  the  Southern  Euphrates 
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from  tbe  Ti?riB  in  the  ITiphates  Motiataina,  mfersecta  the  Eaphmtes 
between  U«Tati&  and  Samosata,  takee  the  name  of  Taurus,  and  is 
prolonged  imtil  it  ekirta  tha  Mediterranean,  in  forming,  like  the  Anti- 
TaDmB,  BaooeBBive  stages  which  become  effaced  also  in  the  central 
plateau ;  bnt  these  Btages  are  leaa  wide,  more  abm|it,  higher  and 
more  tortnana.  The  TanroB,  on  approaching  the  Archipelago,  ia  snb- 
divided  into  nnmerona  oonnter- slopes  which  terminate  in  the  capes  of 
that  coast ;  the  most  northern  culminates  in  Mount  Tmolut,  to  the 
north  of  Cayster,  near  the  mins  of  Sardia.  The  jnnction  between 
the  Tannia  and  the  Anti-Taams  is  effected  in  that  part. of  Asia  Minor 
1*7  the  IXndymmte  Hoontaina,  which  are  oonnected  with  OlympOB. 
Another  jonction  of  the  Tanms  and  the  Anti-Taurna  is  effected  by  a 
chain  of  hills  which  runs  to  the  east  from  Sivae  and  Gesarea,  encir- 
cling the  sonroea  of  the  Helaa,  and  in  thus  isolating  the  basin  of  the 
Enphmtes  from  Asia  Minor. 

From  the  same  platean  of  Bayazid  sets  ont  the  chain  of  the 
Medieus  Moontains,  which  mns  between  the  Lakes  Van  and 
Onrmiah,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  from  the  iableland 
of  Persia. 

Finally,  from  Monnt  Tanma,  near  the  aonrces  of  the  Fjramns,  a 
eoanter-slope  is  detached  which  effects  a  jnnction  near  the  sea  with 
Mount  Amaivug  (AJma-Da^h),  which  itself  joins  the  Libanns.  It 
will  be  referred  to  in  describing  Syria. 

The  above  chains  form  but  one  monntain  system,  of  which  the 
Mountains  of  Armenia  may  be  considered  the  central  mass. 


4.  Bonn*  of  tA«  EupliratM  and  the  Tigris. 

The  basin  of  the  Euphrates  is  separated  into  two  distinct  portions  ; 
tha  upper  portion,  or  Armenia,  which  forms  a  vaat  platean  comprised 
between  the  two  Tanms  ranges,  and  terminating  at  the  defile  of 
Halatia ;  the  lower  portion,  or  Mesopotamia,  which  is  only  a  vast 
plain. 

The  Stipiratei  is  formed  by  two  parallel  rivers.  The  most 
northerly  descends  from  Uoont  Abos  in  the  platean  of  Erzeronm ; 
it  passes  near  Erxeroutn,*  the  capital  of  Turkish  Armenia,  peopled 
by  50,000  inhabitants,  a  third  of  whom  are  Christians.  It  is  well 
fortified,  and  stands  in  an  open  plain  at  an  elevation  of  1,600  metres, 
and  experiences  a  very  rigorous  climate.  It  has  long  been  the  bul. 
TFark  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  Bussia,  the  centre  of  the 
lontes  from  the  Canoasns  into  Asui  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
military  and  dominant  position  of  all  Western  Asia.     Below  this  city 


the  Euphrates  traverses  several  defiles,  passes  by  En-Inghian,  tha 
nunpment  of   the  Ottomans  in  the  foun' 
s  outer  stream  at  Kabban. 


first  encampment  of   the  Ottomans  in  the  fourteenth  centnry,  and 


The  Sonthem  Euphrates,  or  the  Mourad-Ohai,  has  its  source  in 
Mount  Ararat,  near  Bayazid,  traverses  a  very  lofty  plateau  whioh 
tignlfici,  in  ArnuDluk,  "citadd  of  tha  Somuu," 
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skirts  Lake  Yttn,  parses  hy  iieHeeghird,  interaecta  or  encircles  sereral 
couDter-slopes  of  the  Niphates  MoontaiiiB  and  anites  with  the  other 
Kupb  rates. 

The  Eaphrat«B  becomes  a  single  watoroonrae,  passee  near  Mdlatia, 
receives  the  Melat,  the  ba»iin  of  which  forms  the  ancient  Cappadocia, 
and  emerges  from  its  loft;  platean  bj  a  long  and  deep  defile  which 
intersects  entirely  the  mass  of  the  Tanros.  It  runs  circaitonslj 
across  the  sonthem  connter-slopes  of  that  chain,  waters  SamoitUa, 
formerir  a  considerable  town,  and  Bir,  a  place  of  passage  on  the  roate 
from  Edessa.  Disengaged  then  from  the  mountains,  it  wanders 
across  immense  plains,  being  separated  from  Syria  only  by  deserts; 
it  waters  thns  the  rains  of  Hieropolis,  Bacca,  the  roins  of  Tapiaque, 
FeloudjS,  where  it  becomes  easily  navigable,  and  below  which  a  canal 
opens  that  joins  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Halla,  a  commeroial 
town  upon  the  site  of  Babylon,  which  once  had,  according  to  Strabo, 
a  circumference  of  sixteen  leagues.  It  runs  on  to  unite  itself  with 
the  Tigris  at  Kornah,  takes  then  the  name  of  Ohat-el-Arab,  waters 
Battorah,  a  commercial  town,  to  which  vesaels  ascend  with  the  tide, 
and  terminates  st  fifteen  leagues  from  that  town  by  two  principal 
mouths. 

The  Euphrates  on  the  right  receives  only  streams  of  minor  impor* 
tsnce ;  but  on  the  left  it  receives  :  1.  The  Belet,  or  Billicha,  which 
waters  Sarran,  the  ancient  Charran,  the  country  of  Abraham,  where 
Crassus  was  defeat«d  by  the  Parthians ;  it  has  in  its  basin  O^a,  the 
ancient  Edessa,  a  town  of  25,000  inhalntante,  important  by  its  walls 
and  its  position  at  the  entrance  of  Mesopotamia,  npon  the  route  from- 
Aleppo  to  Mosul ;  it  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  State  at  the 
period  of  the  Crusades.  2.  The  Khaborat,  which  has  in  its  basin 
Merdin,  a  town  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  situated  in  the  interior  .of 
the  MasiuB  Mountains  i  Nitibie,  now  decayed,  and  which  was  formerly 
the  most  important  place  in  Mesopotamia  i  Singan,  the  principal 
abode  of  the  Tezides  hordes.  3.  The  Tigrit  (Didjlet,  the  arrow) 
descends  from  the  Taurus  ll^  several  sources ;  it  traverses  a  very 
loftyplatean,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  Tanrus  Mountains  and 
on  the  other  side  by  the  Masius  Mountains,  a  counter-slope  parallel  to 
the  Taums ;  it  waters  in  that  plateau  Diarbekir  (Amida),  a  lai^ 
town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  situated  upon  a  nionntain,  and  which 
appears  alike  strong  and  flourishing.  Below  J)jexireh,  and  after 
having  received  the  Khnbour,  which  passes  by  Sert  (Tigranocerta), 
it  leaves  the  Masius  Mountains,  by  a  series  of  falls  and  gorges,  waters 
the  mina  of  Nineveh,  then  the  town  of  iiosvX,  peopled  by  40,000  in- 
habitants, and  which  carries  on  a  large  commerce,  because  it  is  upon 
the  route  of  the  caravans  to  India.  Thence,  it  traverses  immense 
plains,  sometimes  very  fertile,  at  others  sandy  deserts,  which  are 
overrun  by  the  Yexides,  tribes  of  robber' shepherds,  fire-worshippers 
and  descendants  from  the  Assyrians.  The  conntry  comprised  between 
the  river  and  the  Medicus  Mountains  is  called  KuTdutan,  a  name 
nnder  which  is  also  comprehended  the  plateau  of  Lake  Van  as  far  as 
Bayazid.     From  thence  the  Tigris  reaches  Bagdad,  which  stands  like 
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an  oaais  ia  the  midst  of  deeerta.  Founded  in  762  by  the  Ehalife 
AlmBnzor  the  Victoritnu,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  MaBBolman 
Emjnre,  and  aoqnired  the  neatest  aplendonr.  It  is  at  the  preaent 
time  sadly  decayed,  bnt  stiTl  contaiuB  100,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
£0,000  are  Arabs,  40,000  Tnrka,  and  10,000  Christiana.  It  is  defended 
by  a  strong  wall  and  a  small  citadel,  and  presents,  moreover,  the  dirty 
and  miserable  aspect  of  all  the  Turkish  towns.  From  thence,  the 
Tigris,  which  sereral  canals  nnite  with  the  Enphratee,  waters  the 
nuns  of  Sdcucia  and  of  Gtetiphon,  again  traverses  vast  desert  plains 
and  joins  iteelf  to  the  EaphrateB  at  Eornah.  The  fine  connti^ 
tiiTongh  which  the  Enphretce  and  Tigris  run  parallel  and  bordering 
each  other  has  been  the  central  land  of  the  Assyriana,  Syrians,  Par* 
thians,  and  Arabs :  Babylon,  Selencia,  Bagdad,  sitoated  in  some  sort 
in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  continent  upon  two  navigable  rivers, 
became,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
India  with  Western  Asia,  and  that  was  the  canse  of  their  power. 

The  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  comprised  in  the  basin  of 
the  £nphrat«8  are  :  in  the  Upper  region,  Annenia  and  Kurdistan  ; 
in  the  Middle  r^on,  the  Al-Djezireh  or  Mesopotamia  ;  in  the  Lower 
region,  the  Irak-Arabi  or  Babylonia.  There  are  no  lands  richer  in 
leoords :  there  wandered  the  flocks  of  Abraham  and  Jacob ;  there 
arose  the  first  towns  and  the  earliest  empires  known  ;  it  was  in  these 
plains  that  Alexander  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Persians ;  it  is 
there  that  the  Romans  of  Trajan  and  of  Jnlian  contended  with  the 
Parthians ;  it  is  there  that  the  Mnssnlmans,  Shiites,  and  Sonnites 
disputed  for  the  Empire.  There  are  fonnd  every  contrast,  all  tem- 
peratares,  all  climat^  from  the  monntains  of  Armenia,  clothed  with 
perpetual  snow,  covering  with  their  lofty  peaks  the  space  between 
the  two  seaa,  and  where  the  most  rigorons  cold  is  experienced,  as  far 
as  the  plains  without  ondnlation  of  Mesopotamia,  green  with  far- 
stretching  pastures,  to  the  forests  of  palms  and  lemon-trees  of  Irak- 
Arabi. 

Armenia  occnpiee,  besides  the  Upper  basin  of  the  Anxes,  the 
Upper  basin  of  the  Euphrates  or  Upper  Armenia,  both  separated  by 
the  Kiph&tes  Monntains.  The  first  is  fertile,  especially  in  pastures  ; 
the  second  in  grains  and  fmits.     Armenia,  which  for  two  thonsand 

J  ears  and  down  to  the  fbnrteenth  oentuif,  had  formed  an  indepen- 
ent  State,  one  of  the  most  important  in  all  antiquity,  is  stOl  in~ 
habited  by  peoples  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time ;  bnt 
the  invasions  of  the  later  centuries  have  forced  the  greater  part  to 
MCpatriat«  themselves.  The  Armenian  emigrants  are  scattered 
thronghont  all  Western  Asia,  Russia,  Persia,  and  HungaiT  ;  they  are 
eesen^ally  traders,  render  themselves  remarkable  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  aptitude  in  all  kinds  of  industrial  pursuits,  but  also 
Dy  their  deceitful  spirit  and  their  cupidity.  It  is  computed  that 
they  are  disseminated  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  number  ot 
1,900,000,  of  which  400,000  are  in  Europe,  and  prinoipaU;^  at  Con. 
stantinople.    The  Armenians  form  an  importaiit  sect  of  Christianity  * 
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they  &re  Bittyehians*  and  recognize  ae  their  head  tlie  patriarch  rad- 
dent  at  Ecbmiadzin.  Turke,  Kurds,  i&c,  are  also  fonnd  in  Armenia. 
Armenia  has  a  superficial  extent  of  abont  6,000  sqnai-e  leagnea,  with 
a  popalation  of  2,000,000  inhabitant. 

Meeopotamia  is  separated  into  foar  parallel  zones :  the  first  is 
moantauioiiB,  and  extends  over  the  sontliem  reyerse  of  the  Tanrua 
as  far  as  Djezireh ;  the  second  zone  ia  atightlr  nndnlated,  aod  ex- 
tends from  the  foot  of  the  monatains  as  far  aa  Monnt  Khabotir ;  tha 
ancients  divided  it  into  Osrhoiine  on  the  nest,  and  Mygdonia  on  tha 
east ;  the  third  zone  extended  as  far  as  Bagdad ;  it  ia  a  vast  cnlfci- 
rated  plain,  especially  npon  the  banks  of  the  two  rirers,  and  which 
is  very  thinly  peopled';  the  fourth  zone  extends  as  far  as  the  oon- 
flnence  of  the  tn'o  rivers :  it  is  the  ancient  Chaldea,  formerly  very 
fertile,  covered  with  corn-fields  and  orchards,  now  onltivated  odIj 
npon  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

Kurdistan,  which  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Tigris'  basin,  ia 
inhabited  by  semi,  sedentary,  semi-nomad  tribes,  who  wander  with 
their  flocks  during  snmmer,  and  take  refnge  in  the  villages  during' 
winter.  They  are  governed  by  themselves  or  by  beys  whom,  tha 
Sultan  accepts,  but  who  are  really  independent,  and  often  at  war 
with  the  Turkish  Pachas.  It  is  thonght  that  the  Kurds  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Medea ;  they  are  the  beat  horsemen  of 
Asia ;  they  still  fight  in  the  Parthian  manner. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan  ia  about 
16,000  square  leagues,  with  a  population  of  two  milliona  and  a  half 
of  inbabitants. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

TtiBXST  nr  Asia.    Asu  Htios  ob  AtiMLU. 

Tbb  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  represents  a  vast  plateau,  of  which  the 
slopes  formed  by  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  fall  successively  by 
stages  down  to  the  three^seas.  This  plateau,  which  is  abont  350 
kilometres  long,  between  Kutaieh  on  the  west  and  Kaiearieh  on  the 
east,  and  220  kilometres  broad,  between  Angora  on  the  north,  and 
Konieb  on  the  south,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  great  plateaux  of 
Central  Asia;  the  mountains  there  form  deep  and  narrow  valleys, 
which  are  only  traversed  by  short  and  torrent-like  streams;  all  the 
littoral  is  fertile  and  pictaresqne,  indented  with  gulfs  and  harbours ;. 
the  climate  is  one  of  uie  best  in  the  world. 

This  country,  once  so  populous  and  rich,  thanks  to  its  admirabla 
position  between  the  three  portions  of  the  ancient  continent,  has  had 
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Ml  immeiue  inflnonoe  npon  the  destinies  of  hTiiiiaiiit;^ ;  but  now  that 
the  Afliatio  ajid  Earopean  oiyilizatianB,  which  cn»sed  each  other 
apon  that  privileged  soil,  have  diBappeared,  great  towns  are  scarcelj 
to  be  fonnd  there  any  longer,  neither  are  monnmentB,  nor  roads ; 
industry  still  offers  some  resonroes,  bnt  commeroe  there  is  in  a 
pitiable  oondition,  and  in  more  than  one  direction  is  to  be  found 
sterility  and  desolation.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seas  and  npon 
the  western  portion  of  the  platean  that  the  soil  is  most  fertile;  the 
eastern  portion,  on  the  contrary,  forms  a  kind  of  desert,  whereiii 
pastnre-gronnd  only  is  to  he  fonnd,  and  which  is  totally  devoid  of 
that  in  many  places. 

Anatolia  was  formeriy  divided  into  different  regions,  almost  en- 
tirelf  physical;  those  were,  in  going  from  east  to  west,  upon  the 
Mediternuiean :  OiUeia,  Ptunphylia  and  Lyoia ;  in  reascen£ng  the 
shore  of  tiia  Archipelago  i  Caria,  Lydia  and  Myiia ;  then,  io  the 
north,  upon  the  Black  Sea:  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia  and  Pontas; 
finally,  the  centre  or  plateau  formed  Pkrygta,  Oalatva  and  Oappa- 
doeia.  It  is  after  these  ancient  divisions  that  we  are  abont  to  de- 
scribe the  oonntry ;  bnt,  first  of  all,  it  mnst  be  premised  that,  in  the 
14th  centary  Anatolia  was  divided  into  a  great  nnmber  of  Tnrkish 
prinoipaUties  which  bad  been  Bucceeaively  subjugated  by  the  Otto- 
mans, and  which  still  give  their  names  to  oertain  eyalett  of  Tnrkey 
in  Afiia.  These  principalities  were  those  of  KaTamaitia  in  Cappa- 
dooia  and  a  part  of  Cilicia,  with  Iconinm  for  the  capital  -,  of  Kenman 
in  Phr^ia,  of  foron  in  Uj^ia,  with  Pergamns  for  the  capital ;  of 
8arou-Khan  in  Lydia,  of  Atdin  in  Ionia,  of  MenteiaKe  in  Caria,  of 
TAiih  in  Lyoia  and  Pamphylia,  of  Hamid  in  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia, 
of  Kastamouni  in  PapU^onia,  Ao. 


1.  OUieia,  Pamphylia  and  Lycia. 

Cilicia  extended  from  Alexandretta  to  the  month  of  the  Selimts^ 
it  formed,  in  the  early  days  of  Ottoman  history,  a  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Earamania ;  there  is  to  be  fonnd — Paya»,  at  the  end  of 
the  Qnlf  of  Alexandretta,  upon  the  mins  of  Jhu«,  celebrated  by  the 
victory  of  Alexander  over  the  Persians ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
eolf  sprines  the  Djihoon  (Pyiamas),  which  takes  its  rise  at  the 
jnnotion  of  the  Tanma  with  the  Amanns,  and  the  valley  of  which, 
natnrally  fertile,  remains  nnoaltivat^d,  and  is  only  inhabited  by  a 
few  tribes  of  Turkomana 

To  the  west  of  Cape  Kara-Dagh,  the  coast  forms  a  fresh  gnlff  in 
which  are  the  months  of  the  8ama  and  the  Cydnns. 

The  jSoru*  or  Sihoun  has  its  source  in  the  platean  of  A»a  Minor, 
in  K"«.rimiaTiia^  to  the  north  of  the  Tanms ;  it  crosses  the  ohain  in  a 
deep  defile,  known  I7  the  name  of  the  Q<Ue  ofjudat,  waters  Adana, 
situated  in  a  district  aboonding  in  timber  nsed  for  ship-building,  and 
then  &lls  into  the  sea. 

The  Oydniu  descends  from  the  sontliem  reverse  of  the  Taoros, 
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waters  Taratyui,  a  flonriBhing  town,  peopled  with  30,000  inhabitants, 
uid  terminates  in  the  plain  of  Sams,  a  little  to  the  west  of  that  rirer. 

In  following  the  coast,  the  month  of  the  Lamai,  a  small  riTer,  is 
Been,  which  separatee  Cilioia  Campestrit  from  Gilicia  Trachma  (monn- 
tainoos)  ;  the  mountains  then  approach  the  coast,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance Selefkeh  (Belencia  Trachea)  is  met  with,  npon  the  right  bank 
of  the  &te/ (Calycadmns),  in  which  the  Glerman  Emperor  Trederick 
BarbaroBsa  was  drowned.  Afterwards,  the  coast  reascends  on  the 
north-west  and  forms  the  luge  gulf  of  Satalia;  there  are  to  be 
found  the  rains  of  ^dinonte  (Tmjanopolis),  where  Trajan  died,  and 
finally  the  month  of  the  Seluiut. 

Pamphylia,  which  forms  with  Lycia  the  Turkish  State  of  Lekiek, 
oocnpies  the  circumference  of  the  Gulf  of  Satalia'  as  far  as  Cape 
Seliaonia.  Upon  the  northern  coast  of  the  gnlf  are  found  the  months 
of  the  EwryTnedon,  celebrated  by  the  victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Per- 
aians,  and  of  the  Cataractet,  which  descends  from  the  central  platean 
and  traverses  the  Tauros ;  then  Satalia  (Attalia),  boilt  amphithea. 
trioally  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  and  peopled  with  from  7,000  to 
8,000  inhabitants ;  it  was  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  ia 
still  flourishing. 

Lyoia  occupies  the  extremity  of  a  promonto^  jutting  out  towards 
the  south,  between  Cape  Eelidouis  and  the  gulf  of  Maori ;  the  little 
isles  of  Eielidonia  lie  oS  its  coast,  with  the  ruins  of  Myra  and  tiiooe 
of  JPatara. 

2.  Carta,  Lydia,  and  Myna. 

At  Maeri,  which  offers  the  best  anchorage  of  the  littoral,  oom^ 
mences  the  coast  of  Caria,  which  reaecends,  to  the  north-west,  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  and  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Turkish  state  of  Mentetehi.  After  the  golf  of  Maori,  the  coast 
begins  to  rise  and  becomes  more  and  more  indented ;  all  the  penin- 
flolae  thatit  forms  constituted  the  Creek  province  of  Doru.  There 
opens  the  gulf  of  Doride,  beyond  which  is  the  promontory  of  Orio, 
with  a  village  built  on  the  mms  of  Onidut.  From  thence,  the  gulf  of 
Om,  or  the  Oera-mic  gnlf,  to  the  north  .of  which  is  BoHdrowai  (the 
ancient  Halicamassns),  a  port  defended  by  a  poor  citadel.  To  the 
north  of  the  promontory  of  Boudroum  is  the  gulf  of  Sa*teni-Kaleni, 
where  is  found  PtAt^cha,  a  miserable  Tillage  built  upon  the  rains  of 
Miletut,  to  the  south  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meander.  The 
MendrM  (Meander),  a  great  river,  famous  for  its  windings,  formed  to 
the  south  the  boundary  of  Lydia  or  of  the  Greek  province  of  Ionia  ; 
that  river  rises  in  a  small  lake,  upon  the  central  plateau ;  it  descends 
the  western  flanks  of  the  platean  by  a  goi^  defended  1:^  the  fort  of 
KanoKi,  is  increased  on  the  left  W  uie  Lyciu,  which  waters  the  ruins 
of  Laodicea,  passes  near  Ovael-MMtar  (the  ancient  Magnesia  of  the 
Meander)  and  terminates  to  the  north  of  the  ruins  of  Miletua 

On  turning  round  the  promontory  formed  by  Mount  Mycale,  stands 
Sedia-Nova  (Neapolis),  a  commeroul  town  of  10,000  inhabitaote,  pro* 
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tected  by  forts,  ftnd  abavs  Ayaltuk,  a  wretched  Lamlet  bnilt  upon 
tbe  mins  of  Epketut,  EUid  situated  at  tlie  moatli  of  tlie  Oaytter,  a, 
small  river  whicli  descenda  from  tbe  Ihnohia  and  Menogts  MonntaioB 
\yj  BeTeral  arms.  Cape  Myonete,  to  the  west  of  the  mina  of  Lebedot, 
■bate  in  on  the  north  the  golf 'of  Ephesos,  above  which  is  the  bay  of 
Siadjiek,  where  are  fonnd  the  rains  of  Teioa  and  the  fort  of  Sia^ick. 
■ — The  coast  afterwards  projects  on  the  west,  the  great  promontory  of 
OlazomewR,  the  western  aide  of  which,  facing  tbe  isle  of  Scio,  presents 
the  bay  of  Tieheime,  with  a  harbour  rendered  ftunons  by  the  battle 
of  17?0,  in  whioh  the  fioasians  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet.  On 
donbling  Gape  Kara-Souroum  the  flne  enlf  of  Smyrna  is  seen,  which, 
with  its  winding  contontH,  has  a  depia  not  lees  than  from  40  to  £0 
kilometres.  Its  eastern  coast  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  its  western, 
and  forms  on  the  norUi  the  peninsula  of  Fhoctea,  which,  with  Cape 
Kara-Bonronm,  shnts  the  entrance  to  tbe  gulf. 

Smyrna,  tbe  emporium  of  all  the  oonuneroe  of  the  Levant,  a  town 
the  moat  Enropean  and  the  most  civilized  of  all  Turkey,  riseB  in  an 
amphitheatre  from  the  edge  of  tbe  sea,  upon  the  flanks  of  Monnt 
Sipylitt;  it  has  a  good  port  defended  by  two  castles.  Like  the 
majority  of  oriental  cities,  it  is  badly  bnilt  and  badly  ventilated;  tbe 
interior  is  dirty  and  as  nninviting  as  its  external  appearance  is  seduc- 
tive ;  the  Frank  quarter  is  the  only  part  constructed  in  European 
fashion.  The  population,  estimated  at  120,000  inhabitants,  is  com- 
posed of  Turks,  OreelcB,  Armenians,  Jews  and  Enropeans  (about 
1&,000).  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great;  it 
vras  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  principality  of  Aidin,  which  com- 
prehended all  Ionia ;  taken  by  Tamerlane  in  1402,  it  passed  under 
the  Ottoman  domination  in  1409.  The  Smyrna  of  Homer  appears  to 
liBve  been  some  three  kilometres  more  to  the  north-west,  towards  the 
fountain  of  'tiie  £ath*  of  Diana.  The  environs  are  of  an  extreme 
fertility. 

Having  its  source  in  Monnt  Dindymene,  the  Sarabat  or  Serm/ua 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  Its  valley  is  wide  ajid  formed  of  fine 
plains  where  it  waters  Kolah;  below  that  town  it  tnms  to  the'  west 
and  passes  by  Magnesia,  a  town  of  pleasant  aspect,  with  about  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  renowned  for  its  commerce  in  cotton.  The  Hermna 
receives,  on  the  west,  the  Pactolvs,  which  waters  the  village  of  Sort, 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sardit,  tbe  capital  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Hormns  separates  Lydia  from  Mysia,  the  const  of  which  forms 
the  Qreek  province  of  .^lolla,  Etnd  extends  towards  tbe  peninsula  of 
CyzicuB,  in  the  Propontis.  Next,  at  first  is  fonnd  the  peninatnla  of 
Phoecea,  which  presents  on  the  south  the  ancient  bay  of  Fhocsea,  the 
cradle  of  ihe  colonists  who  founded  Marseilles,  and  to  the  north  that 
of  tbe  new  Phociea,  defended  by  a  fort ;  finally,  farther  to  the  north, 
lies  the  bay  of  Oumet. 

B^ond  the  peninsula  of  Phoctea,  the  coast  of  Mysia  forms  two 
large  fpilb,  those  of  Sanderli  and  Adramiti,  separated  by  tbe  point  of 
Cydonia,  opposite  tbe  isle  of  Lesbos.  At  the  extremity  of  the  first  tbe 
£bictw  empties  itself,  which,  rising  in  tbe  western  branches  of  the 
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Eodia-Dagh,  rans  downwardB  past  Pergamut,  Uie  aiicient  capital  of 
the  kingB  of  tKe  Attains  dynaetj  and  l^e  old  capital  of  the  Uttoman 
Idngdom  of  Saraeia,  eitiiated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  the  Aoropolix 
dominates,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  renon^ed  for  its  cotton. 

Between  this  golf  and  that  of  Adramiti  (AdramTttinm)  are  the 
rninB  of  Cydonia,  a  piettj  Greek  village,  remarkahle  in  the  last  cen- 
tury for  its  edncational  sBtablishmenta,  and  the  inhabitants  of  'which 
have  been  dispersed  \>j  the  Turks  throaghoat  the  Archipelago. 
Afterwards,  at  the  extremity  of  the  golf,  AdTomit  is  fotmd,  sitoate  afe 


the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  aboaodii^  in  olive- 
trees. 

Between  Cape  Baba  and  Gape  Sigmun  stands  EAi-8tam.hovl  (Alex- 
andria Troaa),  a  large  city  built  bj  Alexander  the  Qreat,  the  mins  of 
which  have  sapplied  materials  for  the  oonstraotioa  of  edifices  in  Con- 
stantinople daring  two  centnrioB. 

To  the  north  of  Cape  Sigsam  is  the  month  of  the  SimoU,  which 
descends  from  Honnt  Ida  across  the  Taller  of  .^Ineia,  waters,  on  the 
left,  PounaT.Backi,  said  to  be  bnilt  npon  the  site  presnmably  of  Trey 
or  Iliv/m,  the  citadel  of  which  (Pergamos)  crowns  the  height,  and 
after  a  course  of  7S  kilometres,  terminate  at  the  entnmoa  to  the 
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Helleepont.  The  Simo'is  formerly  blended  ita  montliB  with  those 
of  the  Scamander,  a  watercourse  of  17  kilometres,  eitiiBted  more 
to  the  soath,  which  haa  beeo  deflected  not  long  eince  to  the  Bontb- 
irest  by  a  canal  which  mns  in  a  direction  opposite  to  TenedoB. 

Upon  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (PropontiB)  the  months  of 
oereral  email  rivers  are  found  :  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Qramow, 
which  descende  from  the  northern  branches  of  Honnt  Ida,  and  upon 
whose  banks  Alexander  defeated  the  Fersiaiis. 


8.  Bithyrwt,  Ptmtut,  and  JPwphlagoma, 

The  proTinoe  of  Bithjnia  extends  from  the  month  of  the  Tarstns  as 
far  as  that  of  the  ParthenioB.  It  is  memorable  as  having  been  the 
first  important  position  of  the  Ottomans.  The  first  noticeable  place 
therein,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  is  the  peninsula  of  Cyzions, 
where  at  the  present  time  stands  the  villaoe  of  Feramo,  dtnated  npon 
the  site  of  O^neui,  so  celebrated  formerly  for  its  harbonrs,  its  arsoials, 
and  it«  fortifications. 

Between  the  peninsnla  and  the  opffliing  of  the  Qulf  of  Uondania, 
rans  the  Sovegherlii  (Uaoestns),  which  descends  from  the  northern 
reTerse  of  the  Kodjo'Dagh,  and  is  swollen  by  a  great  number  of 
affluents,  the  most  oelebrated  of  which  are,  on  the  right,  the  Rhynda&it», 
which  traverses  the  lake  of  Aho^lionn,  and  the  Niloufer,  the  two 
BoarcQB  of  which  comprehend  between  them  Honnt  Olympus.  Upon 
the  northern  slopes  of  that  mountain  erects  itself  amphitbeatrioally 
the  town  of  Bratuta  (Frnsa),  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Bithynian 
kings  and  the  Ottoman  saltans,  one  of  the  finest  in  Turkey.  It  carries 
on  a  commerce  which  extends  to  the  utmoet  confines  of  Asia,  has 
manniactories  renowned  for  their  carpets  and  silks,  the  silk  being  the 
rioheet  product  of  the  country  ;  it  pOBsesses  125  mosques,  fine  foun- 
tains, thermal  springs,  and  100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  snrronnded  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  protected  by  a  citadel  which  is  crowned 
by  Monnt  Olympns  :  its  environs  are  delightful. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Onlf  of  Uoudania  (.Gius),  the  waters  of 
€b»  lake  Ascanius  disperse  themselvee,  at  the  eaetem  point  of  which 
formerly  stood  Sicaa,  celebrated  by  the  Council  of  412  and  the  battle 
of  1097,  won  by  the  Omsaders  over  the  Seljonkides :  it  is  now  a 
miserable  village  known  as  Iwnik. 

The  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  the  ancient  Gnlf  of  Atlaeut,  is  very  deep, 
and  nms  np  into  the  land  as  far  as  NikonUd  or  Itmid,  a  village  bnUt 
-  upon  the  mins  of  Nieomedia,  taken  by  the  Ottomans  in  1330.  The 
northern  coast  of  this  gnlf  trends  towards  the  north-west,  to  fOTm 
afterwards,  in  a  nortb-easterly  direction,  the  Tkracian  Botphonu.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  strait  stands  firat  the  village  of  Kadi-Kmi.it  the 
ancient  Oiialtxdoii,,  and  afterwards  Soatari. 

On  qnittiug  the  Bosphoms  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  Biva,  a  small 
port  in  a  tolerably  accessible  bay,  is  psssed ;  and  Kaipi,  a  little  town 
remarkable  by  the  fine  woods  tuit  border  it.     The  coast  then  trends 
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from  Ea1p6  to  Heraclea,  aveiy  open  giilf,mto  wHich,  at  it«  extremity, 
the  Sankaria  (Sangarins)  falls. 

7hat  river  takes  its  rise  on  the  plateau  which  dominatea  Angora 
(Ancyra) ;  it  watotB  that  town,  the  ancient  capital  of  Galatia,  which 
is  still  BufBcientlj  flonriahing,  and  celebrated  by  the  victorj  of  I'tuner- 
lane  over  Bajazet ;  it  is  smrronnded  \fj  a  double  enceinte,  and  has  a 
population  of  20,000  inhabitants.  Its  territory  is  bare,  bat  fertile  in 
paatnin^,  on  which  feed  goats,  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their  hair. 
After  nnmerons  windings,  in  which  it  bathes  the  mina  of  Qordium, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Gordins,  and  those  of  Pegginunte,  the  San- 
garins  descends  from  the  platean ;  it  receivea,  on  the  left,  the  Pounak 
(Tymbrins),  which  descends  from'  Monnt  IKndymene,  waters  Kutayi 
or  KouUneit  (Cotfteam),  a  lai^e  town  of  30,000  inhabitantii,  chief 
towB  of  the  Tnrkiah  principality  of  Kermian  and  EtkUekehr  (Dory> 
Icenm),  celebrated  by  the  battle  of  1097,  won  by  the  Cmsaders,  and 
the  environs  of  which  were  the  cradle  of  the  Ottoman  power.*  The 
river  afterwards  bends  to  the  north-west,  as  &r  as  its  conflnesce 
with  the  Qallvs,  which  descends  from  Monnt  Olympna  ;  it  then 
tnma  definitively  to  the  north  and  mna  thus  as  iax  as  tne  sea. 

After  having  passed  on  the  coast  the  little  decayed  town  of 
Heraclea,  the  month  of  the  Parthemua  is  reached,  where  Paphlagonia 
begins,  which  formed,  in  the  early  days  of  Tnrkiah  hiatory,  the 
kingdom  of  Kaitwmouwi,  The  Farthenins,  taking  its  rise  on  the 
platean  of  Angora,  waters  Karadjout,  Tcherlcit,  and  torminates  to 
the  south  of  Amatra,  a  small  town  of  6,000  inhabitants,  with  a  good 
harbour ;  the  conntiy  around  is  of  extraordinary  fertility. 

Beyond  Amasra,  the  small  porta  of  Kidrot  and  Ineboli  are  fonnd  ; 
then,  towards  the  moat  northern  point  of  the  coast,  Sinope,  a  small 
town  situated  upon  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula,  and  which  has  two 
roadsteads,  the  one  to  the  north-west,  the  other  to  the  south-east; 
the  latter  is  safe  for  ships  of  war,  and  the  only  one  frequented. 
Sinope  had  a  ahip-building  yard,  and  was  the  firat  maritime  arsenal 
of  the  Turks  be^re  they  had  captnred  Constantinople :  it  is  the 
most  vulnerable  point  in  all  Asia  Minor,  and  was  bnmt  in  18S3  by 
the  Bnssiana,  at  the  same  time  that  they  destroyed  the  Tarkiah 
fleet. 

Beyond  Sinope  commences  Pont/at,  and  then  the  month  of  the 
KixUSrmak  (Halys)  is  found,  the  most  considerable  river  of  Anatolia 
by  the  length  of  its  course  and  volnme  of  water.  It  rises  upon  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  platean  of  Little  Armenia  and  waters  Sivat 
(SebaSto),  the  ancient  capital  of  that  country,  now  the  chief  town  of 
a  Turkish  province,  situated  in  a  lofty  and  very  fertile  plain  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  walla,  flanked  with  towers,  with  an  old  citadel  o 


height.  Its  population  is  estimated  at '  35,000  inhabitante.  It  ia, 
■witii  Erzeroum,  the  key  of  Turk^  on  the  eastern  side,  as  opening 
the  route  of  the  platean  of  Anatoua.    The  Halys  then  runs  at  the 


foot  of  the  slopes  of  Honnt  Ams-Dagh,  and  receives  a  small  stream 
which  comes  &om  Kaitttneh  (Ceesarea),  the  ancient  capital  of  Cap- 
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padoou  i  it  bends  again  towards  the  north  acroBB  O&latia,  is  increased 
hj  a  little  affluent  passing  br  Youtgat,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
containing  some  tolembljr  ^^  educes  ;  sepaiates  Papblagonia  from 
PontnB,  and,  after  large  and  nomerona  windings,  terminates  below 
Bafra,  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Below  the  month  of  the  Halya,  there  opens  npon  the  coast  the 
mnob-freqnented  small  harbour  of  Samioun  (Amisas),  then  the  month 
of  the  Jekil-Ermak  (Iris).  That  river  is  formed  of  two  parallel  arms 
wbiob  rise  on  the  platean  of  Little  Armenia ;  the  westeni  Iria  passes 
near  Tohai,  a  large  town  <^  40,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  fine 
Tollej,  and  built  npon  three  hills,  separated  bj  ravines  and  crowned 
with  small  forts.  It  carries  on  a  lu^  commerce  in  silk-stnffs  and 
copper,  manipulated  in  the  environs.  Theqce,  the  Iris  tnms  towards 
Ae  noriih,  waters  AmadeK  (Amasia),  a  large  and  formerly  very 
flonrishing  town,  bnt  now  having  only  10,000  inhabitant«  :  it  is  the 
birth-place  of  Strabo ;  it  traverses  a  goige,  on  the  north  of  which  it 
receives,  on  the  right,  near  the  ruins  of  Mupatoria,  the  eastern  Iris, 
which  waters  no  remarkable  place,  bnt  which  opens  the  hi^  road 
from  Constantinople  to  Eizeroom  ;  finally  it  falls  into  the  Gnlf  of 
Samsonn. 

Proceeding  coastwise,  the  movth  of  the  Thermodon  is  reaohed,  next 
some  miserable  little  harbonrs  occnpied  byfishermen  and  the  coasting- 
trade,  in  magnificent  positions  and  in  very  fertile  territories — 
Oitnieh,  Keritoun  (the  ancient  Cerasns),  Tireboli,  finally  Trebizonde 
(Trapezns),  a  decayed  city,  tbongh  still  containing  S0,000  inhabitants, 
important  by  its  fortifications,  bnt  having  a  bad  roadstead.  This 
place,  once  t^e  capital  of  a  Greek  Empire  founded  by  the  Comnenes 
and  destroyed  in  1461-2,  by  Mahomet  II.,  stands  npon  the  flanks  of  a 
hill  and  is  walled-in.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  commerce 
between  Constantinople  and  the  inferior  of  Aflia,  and  one  of  the  keys 
of  Anatolia. 

Beyond  Trebizpnde  there  is  only  Batonjn,  already  despribedr 


4.  QcJMia.,  Fhrygia,  and  Cappadoda. 

The  basins  of  the  Sangarins  and  the  Ealys  having  given  ns  the 

Btoet  important  places  in  Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  it  onl^  remains  to 

rk  of  Phrygia,  the  nnclens  of  the  plateanz  of  Asia  Uinor,  an 
ited,  flat  conntiT  intersected  by  lakes,  deserts  and  marshes, 
wherein  there  is  little  wortliy  of  notice  except  Konieh  (Iconinm),  a 
decayed  town,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Seldjonkide  snltans  of 
Boom,  former  chief  town  of  the  Turkish  principality  of  Kara/maTi, 
near  which,  in  1833,  a  battle  was  fonght  between  the  troops  of 
Hehemet  A^  and  those  of  Sultan  Mahmond.  Eonieh  is  situated 
to  ths  east  and  at  the  foot  of  Moout  Lycaon,  not  far  from  a  small 
lake, 

The  whole  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  which  once  contained  so  many 
flonrishing  towns,  is  now  only  inhabited  by  nomad  hordes  of  Turko- 
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muiB,  deecendanta  of  former  dwellers  in  Upper  Aaia,  who,  haring 
retained  the  poBtoral  and  hospitAble  majinen  of  tKeir  anoestorSf 
govern  themselvee,  sjid  onlj  paj  k  tribnte  to  the  Snltan. 

Asia  Minor  haa  a  surface  of  130,000  kilometres  sqiiare.  It  is 
estimated  that  ita  popnlation,  which  amounted,  it  is  said,  formerly 
to  twenty-five  million  inhabitants,  does  not  now  ezoaed  seven 
millions,  of  whom  two  millions  are  Christians.  The  Unssnlman 
population  is  composed  of  wanderiDg  tribes  and  settled  tribes  :  the 
latter  are  the  Ottnanlii,  the  desoendaiitA  of  the  oonqnerors,  who  ooa> 
sider  themselves  as  the  most  noble  race  of  the  whole  Empire,  and 
who  have,  in  fact,  preserved  moat  of  the  virtaes  of  their  ancestors— 
Courage,  dignitr,  lojalty,  and  relif^ons  seal ;  they  look  upon  Coc- 
stantinople  ana  Turkey  in  Europe  only  as  an  encampment  and 
advanced  posts,  and  Asia  Minor,  whence  have  spronr  the  sons  of 
Othman,  as  the  true  centre  of  the  Empire.  The  loss  of  the  Canoaans 
has  rendered  that  centre  very  vulnerable. 

Beveral  English  officials  have  lately  had  leave  given  thorn  to  make 
a  tour  in  Aua  Minor.  They  have  come  back  full  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  beauty  of  the  soenery,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  the  extent 
of  the  forests,  the  sice  of  the  rivers  and  copious  rainfall,  and  the 
unboonded  hospitality  of  the  natives. 


5.  The  Islet  of  Asia  Minor. 
1.  Oyprua — ^the  ancient  Greek  Kuprot,  the  modem  Greek  Kibrit, 
ihe  French  Ohi/pre,  the  Italian  Cipro — is  an  islaud  of  muoh  renown, 
and  was  famous  in  the  very  old  world,  long  before  the  land  which  is 
now  to  rule  it  was  even  known  in  the  r^ons  of  light;- and  letters. 
Thither  early  came  the  PhcEnicians  to  worship  their  goddess  Asta- 
BOTH — ^the  AsTAKTB  uid  Ahproditb  of  the  Greeka — but  when  they 
cauLe  uid  why  they  left  history  has  left  us  no  record.  Equally  little 
do  we  know  when  the  Greeka  colonized  the  island,  though  it  is 
certain  that  long  after  they  arrived  the  Phoenicians  formed  a  pre- 
ponderating element  in  the  population,  so  that  even  at  that  remote 
period  the  Cypriotes  were  very  different  from  the  Cretans,  Bhodians, 
and  other  id&nders  of  the  j£lgean.  At  last  we  get  a  fact  to  come 
and  go  on — and  that  is,  Herodotus  informs  us  that,  600  years  before 
Christ,  Ajnajij,  the  Egyptian  king,  conquered  it.  Then  in  52!>  B.C. 
it  revolted  and  became  a  tributwy  of  Cambysea  and  the  Persian 
Monarchy,  bi  500  B.C.  the  Cypriotes  aided  the  lonians  in  their 
revolt,  bat  soon  again  became  suoh  loyal  and  prosperoua  subjeots  of 
Persia  that  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  the  CNpriotes  furnished  a 
contingent  of  150  shipa  to  his  fleet.  After  this,  Cyprus  was  a  fre- 
quent battling  ^^und  between  the  rival  powers,  and  the  cities  of 
tnia  prosperoua  island  were  eagerly  conrfed  by  the  Greek  and  Persian 
kinga  for  the  sake  of  their  aid  and  inflnsuce.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  died,  the  island,  after  various  vicissitudes,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt — though  in  a  few  years  Demetrius, 
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pon  of  AntigonnB,  worsted  him  in  the  sea  fig-ht  ofi  Salamie,  and 
became  lord  of  the  ialand^-cities,  farms,  Tmejards,  forests  and 
minea  But  twelve  years  afterwards  Ptolemy  again  recovered  it, 
and  for  more  than  a  centary  his  dynasty  rnled  it.  Indeed,  daring 
the  decline  of  the  Ptolemaic  family,  Cypms  was  for  eighteen  years  a 
separate  Idngdom  under  Lathyms ;  bnt  in  68  B.C.,  when  Ptolemy 
Anletes  was  king,  the  Romans  dispossessed  him,  and  thereafter  it 
was  a  province  of  Cfesar's  Empire.  CypriiB,  while  nnder  the  Romans, 
was  notable  for  an  event  which  may  possibly  give  it  an  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews.  Here,  in  117  A.D.,  the  Jews — who  ha^ 
eHtabliehed  themselves  in  great  nnmbers  in  the  island — revolted,  and 
maoHacred — so  it  is  said — 240,000  of  their  neighbours.  Into  Cyprus 
Panl  himself  introduced  Christianity ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  new 
religion  take  root  and  spread  that,  at  a  very  early  date  in  its  eccle- 
siastical history,  we  learn  that  no  less  than  thirteen  bishoprics  were 
established  within  its  bonnds.  When  the  Roman  Empire  fell  into 
two,  Cyprns  was  allotted  to  the  Byzantines,  and,  with  a  brief  in- 
terval during  which  the  Arabs  nnder  Othman,  and  again  nnder 
Haronn-at-RXschid  (646  a.s.  and  802  &.D.)  possessed  themselves  of  it, 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East.  In  1184, 
Isaac  Comnenas,  nephew  of  the  then  Emperor,  seized  Cyprns,  and 
leigned  for  aome  time  as  an  independent  sovereign ;  bnt  ip  1191, 
Richard  Cceor-de-Lion  of  England  took  it,  and  bestowed  the  sove- 
reignty on  Grny  de  Lnsignan,  as  some  compensation  for  his  loss  of 
the  tluone  of  Jerasalem.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  interreg- 
nnm,  when  the  Genoese  seized  the  town  of  Famagoeta — Giny's 
descendants  held  the  sovereignty  for  nearW  three  centaries.  Bnt  in 
1487,  Caterina  de  Comaro,  widow  of  James  II.,  finding  herself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  power  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  accepted  a 
snfiicietit  bribe  and  abdicated,  and  thus  Cypms  once  more  changed 
masters.  The  Doges  kept  their  grasp  on  it  for  eighty  years.  Then, 
in  1570,  Selim  II.  of  Turkey  landed  with  60,000  men,  and  after 
the  nsnal  meaanres  characteristic  of  Ottoman  warfare — massacres, 
treachery,  and  outrage — snbdaed'the  whole  island. 

In  1764,  and  again  in  1823,  there  were  insurrections,  and,  of 
coarse,  massacres;  bnt  these  the  Cypriotes  were  only  too  familiar 
with.  The  Hebrews  massacred,  the  Romans  massacred,  the  English 
massacred,  and  the  Turks  commenced  their  invasion  by  destroying 
Salamis,  which  np  to  646  had  been  the  capital.  Then,  in  1570, 
when  Selim  took  Nicosia,  the  then  capital,  he  put  20,000  people  to 
the  sword ;  and  when  Famagosta,  the  chief  commercial  town,  sur- 
rendered, in  deSance  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  as  already 
recorded,  slew  more  of  the  people,  and  put  to  death  with  inhuman 
tortures  the  Venetian  Governor,  Bragadino.  The  horrible  truth  is 
that  Mnstapha  Pacha  flayed  him  alive,  and  after  stafGng  his  skin 
with  hay,  paraded  it  through  the  town  astride  a  cow.  He  then  hang 
it  at  the  yardarm  of  his  galley,  and  in  this  guise  sailed  through  the 
Mediterranean  I  In  1823,  accordingly,  such  a  precedent  for  slaughter 
having  been  established — after  making  Smyrna  flow  with  blood — . 
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10,000  troops  landed  from  the  adjoining  province  of  Syrift,  to  spread 
desolation  throogb  the  island,  and  intimidate  the  inhabitants  who 
had  taken  np  arms  for  the  Greeks.  "  Every  village,"  writes  one  of 
the  historians  of  these  events,  "  was  a  scene  of  plnnder  and  blood- 
shed. The  chief  towne  were  saclced  and  bnmt.  The  Metropolitan,  ' 
five  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ecclesiastics  were  put  to  death, 
the  Christian  population  butchered  without  distinction,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  made  the  slaves  of  the  mthlesa  aBsassins." 
Under  these  calainitiee  Cyprus  had  rapidly  sunk ;  and  though  the 
increasing  trade  of  the  Levant  could  not  fail  to  be  in  some  d^ree 
shared  by  it,  yet  the  exactions  of  the  Pachas  and  Zaptiehs,  the 
villauous  imposts  of  every  kind  on  commerce  and  agriculture,  and 
the  general  insecnrlty  of  life  and  property  have  checked  the  prosperi^ 
of  Cyprus  in  all  directions.  Its  once  famous  towns  had  beoome 
miserable  places — dead  or  dying — none  of  them,  with  the  ezoeption 
of  Lamaca,  possessing  more  than  5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants.  Fam&- 
goata — famous  for  its  defence  against  the  Turks — was  reduced  to  a 
poor  place,  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  its  crumbling  walls  only 
serving  to  remind  the  visitor  of  its  former  splendour.  The  inhabi> 
tants,  said  to  have  been  a  million  under  the  Venetian  rule — though 
this  is  probably  an  over'Statement— do  not  nomber  at  present  200,000. 
They  have  been  slain,  starved,  or  enslaved,  and  at  tne  date  of  the 
Greek  independence  thousands  fled  to  a  freer  rule.  At  present  tho 
Turks,  who  contribate  only  a  third  of  the  popolation,  are  a  fanatical 
race,  while  the  Greeks  bear  an  unenviable  reputation  for  roguery. 
But  the  Cretans  and  the  Cypriotes  have  always  since  the  days  of 
Epimenides — "  one  of  your  own  poets,"  quoted  by  St.  Paul — borne 
the  reputation  of  liars  and  rascals.  And  with  snch  examples  as  they 
have  had  before  them  it  wonld  be  remarkable  had  they  been  anything 
else.  The  last  Consuhir  fieport  so  aptly  describes  the  recent  condition 
of  Cyprus  that  the  words  of  that  authoritative  document  may  well 
be  quoted.  "  Public  works,"  writes  Mr.  Ridley,  "  there  are  none  to 
record,  either  begun  or  ended.  The  shipping  ports  continne  in  the 
same  state  of  neglect  and  dilapidation  as  depicted  in  my  report  of 
1^74.  Viiierial  orders  to  provincial  governors  have  not  hoea  wanting, 
enjoining  the  construction  of  roads,  quays,  jetties,  &c.,  but  as  no 
f unde  are  provided  or  set  apart  for  these  purposes,  the  urgent  orders 
do  not  go  practically  any  further  than  their  being  recorded  and  duly 
applauded  in  the  European  journals ;  and  in  the  present  deplorable 
financial  position  of  Turkey,  it  is  vain  even  to  expect  expenditure  on 
any  useful  public  works,  there  being  an  endless  pressure  for  money 
and  a  continual  drain  of  every  penny  from  the  provincial  treasuries. 
The  net  revenne  of  Cyprus  during  the  financial  yeai*  is,  with  pre- 
sumably tolerable  accuracy,  computed  at  over  20,000,000  piastres,  all 
of  which  is  drained  from  the  island  to  help  imperial  necessities  at 
the  capital.  The  promulgation  of  the  recent  firman  of  reforms  has 
in  no  way  excited  the  confidence  or  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  only  too  probable  that,  like  its  numerous  predecessors,  it  will  remain 
practically  a  dead    letter;  indeed,  it    may  be  reasonally    doubted 
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vhether  the  provmcial  governors  and  local  coarte  be  BnSoientlj  in- 
telligent  to  comprehend  or  put  in  force  its  otherwise  escellent  provi- 
aioDB,  while  some  of  its  enactmente  are  at  auch  variance  with  Maho- 
medan  ethics  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  thev  can  be  either 
rect^nised  or  enforced  bj  consistest  Mahomedaue.'  Snch  is  the 
state  of  the  island  we  have  taken  in  hand. 

Gypms  is  the  moat  eastern  ieland  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lies  ofE 
the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is  145  miles  in  length,  extreme  breadth  5fi 
miles,  and  its  minimum  breadth  27  milee,  having  an  area  of  4,500 
sqnare  miles — abont  the  size  of  Jamaica — or  nearly  a  third  less  than 
Yorkshire.  Its  form  is  very  nearlv  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
fonr  enmnutB  of  which  may  be  marked  by  capes  Salizano  and  Cor- 
machiti  on  the  north,  Grego  and  Oatte  on  the  south,  and  which  conld 
be  prolonged  on  the  nortii-east  by  a  very  tapering  promontory  as 
far  as  Cape  8aint-Andr^.  A  moantain  chain,  more  or  less  sinnoos, 
traversen  it  from  Cape  Saint-Andr^  on  the  north-east  as  &r  as  Cape 
Blanc  on  the  sonth-weet ;  the  culminating  point  is  Uonnt  Sainte- 
Croix  (Olympne),  which  throws  ont  a  counter  scarp  towards  the 
east.  Between  the  chain  and  that  coanter-scarp  extends  a  valley  in 
vrhicb  stands  the  capital,  ^Nicosia,  a  large  and  strong  town,  situated 
npoD  a  small  watercourse  which  empties  itself  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Grego,  near  Famsgosta.  Upon  the  sonthem  coast,  at  the  foot  of 
Monnt  Sainte-Croix,  are  foand  the  ruins  of  Amathonte  ;  apon  that  of 
the  Bonth-west,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Blanc,  are  tbe  two  Paphos ;  to 
the  north  of  Ificosia  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  Cythera.  The 
climate  varies  in  different  parts  ;  the  northern  region  is  the  most  billy 
and  wooded,  and  the  least  fertile ;  and  the  heat  in  that  district  is 
tempered  by  the  winds  from  the  Karamanian  Mountains,  which  pre- 
serve the  frozen  snow  in  the  highest  spots  during  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  cold  is  very  severe  in  winter.  In  the  plains  in  the 
southern  districts  of  Cyprus  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive,  but  in 
moderated  by  the  sea  breezes.  It  is  a  very  impoitant  possession,  and 
whence  are  dominated  the  shores  of  Anatolia,  ^gypt  and  Syria  ;  what 
are  its  resources,  and  what  its  prospects  under  ite  new  rulers,  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere. 

2.  Shodet,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  by  its  laws,  its  civilization, 
and  its  wealth,  now  ruined,  but  always  important  by  its  situation, 
which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It 
extends,  in  its  greatest  length,  from  sontb.westto  north-east,  opposite 
the  coast  of  tbe  ancient  Doris.  The  city,  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Turkey,  and 
its  port,  one  of  the  principal  maritime  establishments.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Tnrks  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  m 
1523. 

The  other  principal  islands  are  : — Susam  (Samos),  a  Greek  auj 
Christian  island,  opposite  Ephesus,  which  enjoys  self-government 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan. — Scio  (Chios),  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  promontory  of  Clazomen»,  formerly  the 
richest  and  most  civilized  of  the  Archipelago,  ruined  by  the  Turks  in 
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1822,  and  reduced  from  100,000  inhabitants  to  14,000. — Mytilene 
(Lesbos),  flourishing,  popnlone,  and  with  good  military  "harbours. — ■ 
Tenedot,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  Ac. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
TvBKET  iir  Aiix.     Stma  ahd  t 


1.  Mountains  of  Syria. 
It  btia  been  shown  that  from  Monnt  Tanmg  towards  the  aonrces 
of  the  Pynunna  the  chain  of  the  Amanns  Monntains  ia  detached. 
The  Anmnus  Mountains  (Alma-Dagh),  which  approach  tho  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  Bonth-east,  separate  Cilicia  from  Sjria,  leaving  only 
two  narrow  passages,  the  one,  towards  the  Euphrates,  called  the 
Ait\aiiian  Galeg,  from  Marach  to  Aintab,  the  other,  towards  the  aea, 
called  the  Syrian  Gate*,  from  Aleiajidretta  to  Antiocfa  j  these  two  coU 
are  celebrated  in  all  the  inTSsions  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  notably 
in  those  of  Alexander,  who  fonght  near  the  last-named  the  battle  of 

The  Amanvs  terminates,  npon  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontee,  by 
Mount  Pierus,  tho  heights  of  which  crowp  the  low  valley  of  the  river, 
and  by  them  it  is  nnited,  on  the  other  bank,  to  Mount  Casgiut,  a  lofty 
peak  situate  to  the  sonth  of  Antioch,  and  where  the  Libanus 
(Lebanon)  commences. 

The  chain  of  the  Libanxts  extends  frooL  north  to  south,  in  Syria, 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  separatee  into  two  princi- 
pal branches;  the  JAbanus,  properly  so  called,  which  riseB  to  a  height 
of  3.400  metres,  extends  to  the  sonth-east  of  Tripoli  between  the 
Eloutheros  and  the  Leontas,  and  is  prolonged  by  the  monntaios  of 
Judtea  and  Mount  Thabor  towards  Jerusalem;  the  Anti-Libanin, 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  plains  of  Damascus,  which  has  on  elevation 
of  4,800  metres.  The  Libanus  and  the  Auti-Libanus  form  towards 
Baalbec  a  nairovr  valley,  the  ancient  Ccelo-Syria,  through  which  run 
in  an  inverse  sense  the  two  rivers  the  Eleutheros  and  the  Leontes. 
The  Anti-Libanns  ia  prolonged  on  one  aide  to  the  east  of  the  Eleu- 
theros, forming  thus  the  western  belt  of  the  Oront«s,  whilst  on  the 
other  aide  it  forms  the  eastern  belt  of  the  vslley  of  the  Jordan.  As 
for  the  eastern  belt  of  the  basin  of  the  Orontea,  it  ia  formed  by  a 
chain  not  very  clearly  defined,  attached  on  the  north  to  the  Amanus 
towards  A'intab,  and  composed  of  monntains  of  conical  form,  of  an 
uncertain  connection,  and  which,  like  the  mountains  of  Algeria,  are 
roost  frequently  united  by  their  bases  or  effaced  on  the  eaat  towards 
the  Arabian  desert  in  vast  plateaux,  such  as  are  those  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus. 

The  chain  of  the  Libanus  is  composed  therefore,  definitively,  of 
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two  chains  linked  togetker  by  the  Anti-LibannB  on  the  north  of 
DHmasottB :  €b%  oriental  one  slightly  defined  in  the  north  to  the  east 
of  the  OrontM,and  more  strongly  delineated  in  the  south  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Anti-LibanuB  on  the  east  of  the  Jordao  ;  the 'western 
one,  comprehending  the  Libanae,  and  the  mouDtains  of  Jadea  which 
are  the  prolongation  of  it.  The  Libanns  with  its  mass  of  4,000  metres, 
which  rises  abraptly  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  its  peaks  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, its  flanks  covered  with  the  noblest  forests,  its  intricacies  dotted 
with  villages  and  fortified  monasteriee,  its  torrents  tnmbling  from  the 
loftiest  heights,  the  rich  Tegetation  of  its  slopes,  ita  sky  of  a  splendid 
serenity,  the  fine  sea  over  which  it  impends,  the  vicinity  of  the 
desert,  the  historic  associations  which  arrest  one  at  almost  every  step, 
presents  the  most  majestic  aspect,  the  most  poetic  contraats,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chains  in  the  world. 

The  heights  which,  under  the  name  of  Djebel-Seir  and  Djebel- 
Sairat,  rise  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  wind  about  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Arabia,  are  the  last  Bummits  of  the  Libanns,  a 
connter-slope  of  which"  terminates  by  the  cnlminating  point  of  Sinai 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Libanns  is  considered  as 
prolonging  itself  to  the  sontb-west  across  the  Isthmne  of  Suez, 
entering  Africa  to  continne  the  belt  of  water-shed  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  whilst  to  the  south  and  to  the  soatb-west  its  extremities  are 
lost  in  the  high  deserts  of  the  north  of  Arabia.  That  peninsula 
seems  occupied  by  an  immense  plateau  surmounted  and  crowned  by 
mountains  which,  as  it  is  thought,  extend  irregnlarly  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  rising  to  a  great  height,  sometimes  interrupted  by  vast 
and  arid  plains ;  the  principal  chain  appears  to  skirt  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea  as  far  as  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

2.  Coatta  and  Towns  of  Syria. 
The  long  reach  of  country  comprised  between  the  Libanns  and  the 
Mediterranean,  so  populous,  so  fertile,  so  civilized  in  ancient  times, 
the  theatre  of  so  many  marvels  and  revolutions,  is  now  waste,  bsr- 
barons,  arid,  and  the  remnants  of  twenty  races  of  men  who  have 
passed  over  that  once  &mous  land  v^etate  amongst  mine.  Among 
the  peoples  who  inhabit  it  we  sball  mention  the  Syriam,  the  ancient 
possessors  of  the  country,  confonnded  with  the  Greeke,  who  deprived 
them  of  it,  then  the  Arabs  and  the  Turku,  who  by  turns  conquered 
it;  beaides  Jews,  there  are  also  found  tribes  from  every  quarter  of 
the  East;  Ansaris,  Matualis,  Druses,  Maronites,  Kurds  and  Turko- 
mans, The  Arabs  form  the  chief  population  of  the  countries,  and 
hordes  of  Beiiouing,  or  nomad  Arabs,  are  scattered  over  the  plains 
■which  extend  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  the  Knphrates  ; 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  inhabit  the  towns  ;  the  Knrds  and  the 
Turkomans  are  met  with  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontea,  and 
the  other  tribes  live  in  the  monntains.  It  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
Libanns,  or  the  Mn'tntma,  that  dwell  the  two  celebrated  and  often 
hostile    peoples — the    Maronitcs    and    the    Druses.      The   first  are 
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Bom&a  Catholics  and,  from  the  time  of  the  Crasades,  placed  onder 
tlie  protection  of  France  j  we  have  had  oft«n  to  npeak  of  them  in 
the  course  of  this  hiatory.  The  Antarit,  who  adore  the  son,  are  also 
fonnd  in  the  Libanns,  whilst  the  Mutualis,  Musaulmans,  hare  with- 
drawn into  the  Anti-Libanna. 

The  area  of  Syria  is  eetimated  at  120,000  square  kilometres ;  ita 
population  at  1,^50,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  900,000  are  UnasnI- 
mans  (Tnrks,  Arabs,  Kurds,  Ac),  20,000  Mutnalia,  80,000  Dmses, 
250,000  Maronites,  345,000  Greeks,  and  165,000  Jews. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Jordan  and  the 
Oro&tes,  the  valleys  of  which  are  divided  by  a  ridge  j  on  the  west  of 
these  two  streams,  some  rivulets  or  torrents  escape  towards  the 
Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  some  others  lose  themselves  in  the 
deserts.  The  conntry  is  thns  fonnd  to  be  separated  iuto  two  very 
distinct  regions :  the  flat  and  the  monntainons  conntry. 

The  monntainons  region  occupies  the  centre  of  Syria,  that  is  to 
say,  it  comprehends  the  Libanns  and  the  Anti-Libanns,  with  the 
moniitainB  of  Jndea  which  form  a  continnation  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan ;  the  flat  region  comprehends  ail  the  littoral  and  the  eastern 
chain  of  Syria,  with  the  plateaux  of  Aleppo  and  DamascoB  which 
bonnd  it  on  the  east,  and  the  basins  of  the  Orontes  and  of  the 
Jordan  which  limit  it  on  the  west.  The  monntainoos  region  yields 
oil,  wine,  silk  and  wood  both  for  fnel  and  building  purposes;  the 
flat  country  prodnces  cereals,  fruits  of  every  sort,  and  tobacco;  the 
part  the  most  naturally  fertile  is  the  eastern  region,  but  the  vicinity 
of  the  nomad  tribes  prevents  its  being  cultivated.  The  only 
minerals  found  here  are  iron  and  pit  coal  in  small  quantity,  salt 
and  aaphalte.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  the  eastern  plains 
and  upon  the  coasts,  temperate  in  the  valleys  and  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  coast  of  Syria  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  sh'ghtly  in- 
clined to  the  south-west ;  it  offers  few  good  ports ;  to  the  south,  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  far  as  Mount  Garmel,  extends  the  ancient 
Falettine,  a  level  plain,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of 
Jndna,  watered  only  by  a  few  torrents,  and  oeverthelees  very  fertile. 
The  principal  ports  found  there  are  ;— 

1.  JEl  Arish  (Khinocolnra)  a  strong  place  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Syrian  desert  and  belonging  to  Egypt ;  taken  by  the  French 
in  1799. 

2.  Oaza,  a  small  and  ancient  town,  the  key  of  Syria  on  the  south, 
situated  at  some  five  kilometres  from  the  sea,  on  a  plain  fertile  in 
dates  and  sugar  canes  ;  taken  by  Alexander  and  Napoleon. 

3.  A»calon,  of  which  only  the  rains  remain,  upon  the  brink  of  a 
torrent  descending  from  the  moQntains  of  Judwa ;  battle  in  1099 
gained  by  the  Cmsaden  over  the  Mussulmans. 

4.  Joppa  (Jaffa),  a  small  port,  the  nearest  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  town, 
built  amphi  theatrically,  is  very  poorly  fortified. 

5.  Kaigarieh  (Ceesarea),  important  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
now  deserted. 
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6.  Kaifa,  a  small  town  situate  at  the  foot  of  Uonnt  Carmel,  to  the 
BOath  of  a  bay  into  which  &11b  the  Kiton. 

7.  Saint-Jean  d'Aere  (Acoo,  or  Ptolemais),  a  vory  strong  towD  and 
Tory  celebrated  in  the  time  of  tbo  Cmsadea ;  taken  by  Philip  Angns- 
tvs  and  Richard  Caear-de-Lion  ;  beaieeed  fraitlesaly  bj  Bonaparte  in 
1799 ;  taken  \y  the  E^lish  in  1840  when  defended  by  the  troops  of 
the  Facha  of  Sgypt,  Uehemet  All.  It  is  snrronnded  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea,  and  is  only  accessible  on  the  land  aide  by  a  point  defended 
by  a  fort.  It  is  the  most  sonthem  town  of  the  Phcraiician  littoral, 
which  extended  from  Uonnt  Carmel  to  Laodicea.  It  has  only  from 
6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants. 

8.  Sour  (Tyre),  the  qneen  of  the  sea  in  antiqnity,  the  capital  of 
Phcenicia,  which  kept  Alexander  during  twelve  months  before  its 
walls ;  it  is  now  only  a  mean  town  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  »nls. 

9.  Beyde  (Sidon),  npon  a  slightly  elevated  platean,  a  new  town 
with  an  open  roadstead  ;  the  ancient  Sidon  was  at  (tight  kilometres 
more  to  the  east.  Seyde  is  the  emporinm  of  the  commerce  that 
oomes  from  the  interior  throngh  Damascoe  and  Baalbek. 

10.  Beyroitt  (Berytna),  important  is  fmtiqnity  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Crnsades,  now  a  harbour  mnch  frequented. 

11.  UMpolx  (Tripolis)  is  situated  in  a  small  plain  between  the  sea 
and  the  Libanus,  to  the  sonth  of  the  month  of  the  Kadicha  ;  it  haa 
a  harbonr  defended  by  a  castle. 

12.  IbrtoM  (Orthosia),  a  wretched  village  opposite  an  islet  upon 
which  once  stood  the  great  town  of  Aradus. 

13.  LadHeieh  or  Latahieh  (Laodicwa),  founded  by  Selencns  Nicator, 
is  the  prettiest  town  in  Syria ;  it  is  well  bnilt  and  sitnated  npon  a 
promontory  which  advances  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  its 
harbour  is  only  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  lig^t  draught.  It 
carries  on  a  large  commerce  in  wine  and  tobacco  with  Egypt :  7,000 
inhabitants. 

Theprincipal  streams  which  water  this  coast  are : — 

1.  The  Kiton,  a  torrent  that  runs  from  the  soath-east  to  the  north- 
west across  the  valley  of  Esdrelon,  the  most  fertile  of  JndsBa,  which 
opens  between  Siount  ThiAor  (600  metres)  on  the  e-jst,  and  Mount 
Carmel  (650  metres)  on  the  west ;  this  valley  has  been  the  place  of 
encampment  for  every  nation  which  has  invaded  Judsea,  from  Nebn. 
ohadnessar  down  to  Napoleon;  there  lies  Naxareth,  Cana,  on  the 
north-west  of  Monnt  Thabor,  upon  the  way  from  Acre  to  Damascus, 
uid  a  host  of  other  celebrated  places. 

2.  The  Katmii  (Laontes),  which  springs  in  the  Cceh-Syria,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mins  of  Badti>dc,  the  ancient  and  opulent  Heliopolis,  flows 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  in  a  very  deep  and  very  fertile 
valley  between  the  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanns,  and  terminates  at  ten 
kilometres  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  The  valley  of  the  Leontes,  which 
has  a  length  of  about  forty  kilometres  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  in 
breadth,  is  inhabited  at  present  by  the  MutuaUt. 

3.  The  Eleiitheroi  (now  the  Naar-eUEebir)  descends  from  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Libanns,  inhabited  1^  the  Atuarit,  descendants 
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of  the  ancient  votaries  ol  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ;  it  terminat-as 
to  the  north  of  Latakia. 

4.  The  Orontet  takes  its  riae  on  t>be  eastern  slope  of  the  Anti- 
LibaniiB,  and  runs  parallel  to  that  chain  from  south-east  to  north- 
west; it  waters  Hemt  (EmoBa),  a  town  of  from  3,000  to  4,000 
inhabitants ;  Sainalh  or  Hama  (Epiphanins),  a  town  of  from  ?,000 
to  8,000  inhabitants,  in  a  goive  through  which  passes  the  route  from 
Aleppo  to  DamafiODs ;  Famieh  (Apamia),  a  half-rained  town,  at  the 
origin  of  a  small  lake  which  the  river  rnns  through,  and  celebrated 
for  its  pastures,  whereon  formerlr  fed,  it  is  stated,  30,t)U0  mares  and 
300  stallions;  Antakieh  (the  ancient  Antioch),  formerly  the  metro- 
polis of  the  East,  now  rednced  to  10,000  inhabitants  from  the  600,000 
which  it  had  in  the  time  of  the  R>umanB  \  it  was  taken  \(y  the 
Cruaadera  in  1097,  and  destroyed  by  the  Mamelnkes  in  1269.  Below 
Antakieh,  the  river,  passing  between  the  Fienu  on  the  right,  and  the 
Cassios  on  the  left,  throws  itself  into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  aonth  of 
the  rains  of  the  ancient  Seleucia, 


3.  Palestine. 
To  the  south  of  Syria,  between  the  two  Libanus,  lies  the  inner 
"baflin  of  the  Jordan,  which  constitntos  the  largest  portion  of  the 
ancient  Faleetiae  or  Judva.  That  so  oelebruted  river  has  its  birth  in 
Mount  Herman,  npon  the  western  slope  of  the  Anti.Libanns,  mns 
through  Lake  Merom,  then  the  Lake  of  Tiberius  (Genesareth),  to  the 
west  of  which  was  Galilee,  where  stands  Mount  Thabor,  a  detached 
peak  of  the  Libanus,  and  celebrated  by  the  victory  of  the  French 
over  the  Arabs  in  1 799.  The  Jordan,  on  emerging  from  Lake  Tiberius, 
<K>titinnes  to  flow  to  the  south,  leaving  on  the  west  all  the  country  of 
Samaria,,  in  which  stands  Sebaxta,  a  small  village  which  has  replaced 
the  ancient  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Israel;  Naplouse 
(Sichem  and  Neapolis)  and  Rihah,  a  miserable  hamlet  npon  the  rains 
of  Jericlw.  Then  it  throws  itself,  after  a  course  of  160  kilometres, 
into  the  Lake  Bahr-el-Louth  (the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lacua  Asphaltites). 
This  lake,  so  remarkable  physically  and  historically,  is  shut  in  between 
the  blackish  walls  of  two  rough  and  arid  chains,  which  form  for  it  a 
lung  basin  dug  oat  of  a  clayish  soil,  mingled  with  beds  of  bitnmen, 
salt,  and  soda  ;  it  contains  no  fish,  and  its  shores,  as  well  as  the  monn- 
^iuB  that  surround  it,  wear  an  aspect  of  the  most  frightful  desolation; 
it  bafi  an  extent  of  fourteen  myriametres  square,  and  is  sunk  some 
420  metres  below  the  Mediterranean  level.  On  the  west  of  this  lake, 
"  at  the  centre  of  these  mountains,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  an  arid 
basin  is  found  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  yellow,  rocky  peaks;  their 
summits  open  only  towards  the  east  to  allow  the  gulf  of  ibe  Dead  Sea 
and  the  distant  mountains  of  Arabia  to  be  seen.  In  the  midst  of  this 
region  of  stones,  within  the  precincts  of  a  wall,  some  melancholy 
rains  may  be  descried;  a  few  sparse  cypresses,  bnshes  of  aloes  and 
nopals,  a  few  decayed  Arab  huts,  resembling  whited  sepnlchreB,  cOyct 
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-that  mass  of  minB :  tkat  is  melancholy  Jemsalem  !  " — Jerusalem. 
(Uierosolyma  of  tte  Komane,  Eondai-Cherif,  the  Holy  City  of  the 
Turks)  occupies  the  lower  part  of  Mount  Sion,  the  mount  of  Acra 
and  Calvary ;  it  is  anironnded  with  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and 
skirted  by  the  torrent  Cedron,  which  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
scarcely  can  boast  of  20,000  inhabitants.  Besie^red,  oaptared  and 
destroyed  by  the  Bomans  in  i.D.  70 ;  rebailt  by  Hadrian  nnder  the 
name  of  .^lia  Capitolina ;  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  637  a.s.,  by  the 
Cmsadera  in  1099,  by  Saladin  in  1188,  by  the  Tnrta  in  1517,  In  its 
environs  are  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  the  valley  of  Jotapkat,  the  villages 
of  Bethany  and  Bethlehem  :  the  first  is  to  the  east  of  Jemsalem, 
separated  from  it  by  the  Cedron ;  the  second  is  to  the  sonth  of  the 
city,  Ac. 

Two  other  inner  basins,  but  very  small,  are  sitoated  to  the  east  of 
the  Libanns  and  near  the  great  desert;  those  of  Lake  Bahr.el-Merg 
and  Lake  Kinemn.  Into  the  first  falls  the  river  Baradi  (Chrysorhoaa), 
which  passes  by  Dainascus,  the  richest  and  most  floarishinK  of  the 
towns  of  Syria,  situated  in  a  veritable  garden  of  240  kUometres 
circumference,  with  a  population  of  150,000  inhabitants.  Damascus 
is  fortified,  has  vast  suburbs  beyond  its  walls,  schools  of  letters  and. 
theology,  manutactories  of  silk  and  jewellery ;  its  sword-blades, 
formerly  so  famous,  are  still  esteemed.  Into  Lake  Kiiicotii  the  Koueik 
throws  itself,  after  passing  Aleppo  (Bertoa)  or  Kaleb,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  almost  entirely  in  ruins  from  the  earthquake  of  1822. 

Syria,  formerly  a  dependency  of  tbe  Pacha  of  Egypt,  is  now  tribu- 
tary directly  to  the  Stdtan. 


4.  Arabia. 

This  vast  peninsula,  bounded  by  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Osmao, 
the  Persian  Qulf,  the  Euphrates,  the  mcnntains  of  Syria  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Snez,  is  merely  a  square  plat«au  traversed  by  mountain 
ohaitiB,  the  order  and  direction  of  which  are  unknown,  intersected  by 
immense  deserts  of  sand,  without  deep  valleys  and  without  streams, 
inhabited  by  independent  tribes,  some  nomad,  others  stationary.  The 
coasts  are  generally  fertile,  as  well  as  are  some  of  the  small  interior 
valleys :  but  the  heat  is  almost  everywhere  intense,  and  affords  but 
few  products  ;  however,  coffee,  balsam  and  the  horse  are  the  glory  of 
Arabia.  Intermediate  between  Africa  and  Asia,  junction  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  this  region  was  the  compnlsory 
route  of  the  commerce  of  India  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  it  has  esercised  a  very  great  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  the  East,  not  only  by  its  position,  but  still  more  by  the 
energetic,  ardent  and  intelligent  character  of  its  people.  It  was 
thence  sprang,  as  we  have  seen,  the  conquering  religion  of  Mahomet. 

The  lai^[est  portion  of  Arabia  is  nominally  under  the  dependence  of 
the  Sultan  ;  but,  in  reality,  he  only  posBCSses  the  Hedjat,  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlio  Bed  Sea,  and  where  are  the  Holy  Cities  of  Istamism  : 
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1.  Mecca,  &  la^e  city  celebrated  aa  the  birthplaoe  of  Habai 
mhabited  by  60,000  persons,  and  defended  by  tbree  forts ;  it  poBsi 
ft  harbonr  at  Djeddah,  a  town  of  much  commercial  activity, 
30,000  inhabitants ;  2.  Yatreb  or  Medinet-el-Nabi,  the  city  which 
contains  the  Prophet's  tomb,  with  30,000  inhabitants ;  Tambo  ie  iti 
port;  8.  Akaba,  a  village  situate  upon  the  mins  of  A^iongaber, 
whence  the  Ph<eaiciau8  and  the  Hebrews  carried  on  commerce  with 
Africa  and  India ;  4.  Eldjy,  npon  the  mina  of  Petra,  to  the  north  of 
which  etood  Karach  and  Montreal,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Gmsades. 
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BUMMABY  OP  THE  BEBLIN  TRBATY. 

FiBBT  meetjug  of  tfae  CongreeB  13tli  Jane,  1878;  twentieth  and  last 
meeting,  Trentj  eigned,  13tb  Jal;,  1878. 

Articles  1-12.— Bnlfrwia  congtitnted  an  ftntonomons  PrincipBlity,  tribn- 
tai7  to  the  Sultan;  the  BalkaDe  dODthern  limit;  the  Prince  to  be  elected  b; 
the  popalattDD,  appTOred  bj  the  Soltan  and  other  Powerg ;  pnblio  laws  and 
other  oetails. 

Articles  13-22. — New  Provinoe  of  Eaatern  Boamelia  oonatitntedj  par- 
tiallj  aDtonorooQB ;  boandaries  defined;  Christian  Oovemor- General  to  ba 
appointed  bj  the  Saltan ;  to  be  organized  bj  an  Anstrian  Commisaion ;  r 
Baasian  arnj  of  occupation  to  remain  nine  months. 

Abticli  23. — Bosnia  and  Henegovina  to  be  occupied  and  administered 
by  Anstro-Hnngaiy. 

Articles  24r^. — Montenegro  to  be  independent ;  new  frontiers ;  Antivari 


Articles  31-39. — Bervia  to  be  independent,  with  new  frootiera. 

Articles  40-49. — Bonmania  to  be  independent,  losing  part  of  Besmrabia 
to  Buaeia,  with  compensation. 

Articles  50-54. — Begnlation  of  navigation  of  the  Danabe,  &o. 

AailCLM  55-57-— Legal  reformB  in  Crete,  Ac 

Article  58. — The  Porte  cedes  to  Bnesia,  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batonm, 
and  settles  boundaries. 

Article  59. — Batonm  to  be  a  free  oommerdal  porL 

Article  60. — Alascnrd  andBayazid  restored  to  Turkej. 

Articles  61-62.— The  Porte  engages  to  realize  legal  nfonns,  and  to  grant 
rsligiooB  liberty,  Ao. 

Article  63.— The  Treaty  of  Paris  (30th  March,  1866)  and  of  London 
{13th  March,  1871),  maintamed  when  not  modified  bv  this  Treaty. 

Article  64.— Treaty  to  be  ratified  in  three  weeu'  time.  Batified  3rd 
Angnat^l878. 


1879.  May  30.— Installation  of  Prince  Alexander  yogoridei(Aleko  Faoba) 
U  Govemor-Oeneral  of  the  new  State  of  Eastern  Bonmelia,  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Jwne  26. — Abdioation  of  Ismail  I.,  EhediTe  of  Egypt,  in  faronr  of  his 
son,  Mohammed  Tewfik,  who  is  at  once  proclaimed. 
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JuE^  8. — Entry  of  PriDC«  Alexander,  newlj  elected  roler  of  BGlgaria,  into 
TirnovB,  eastern  capital  of  the  Principality. 

Septamber  8. — Occupation  of  the  Tnrbish  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  by 
Austrian  troops. 

October  30. — Opeoing  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  of  Bulgaria  by 
Prince  Alexander  I. 

BULGARIA. 

CoNsrtrnTios  akb  Qoternmbht  o?  BoLOiHiA.^It  was  ordered  by  Article  1 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  that  Bulgaria  shonld  be  "  eons tiCu ted  an  antono- 
mons  and  tributary  Principality  nnder  the  anzerainty  of  His  Imperial 
Miy'eBty  the  Sultan.  It  will  have  a  Christian  Oovernnient  and  a  Nationi:.! 
Miutia."  Art.  3  ordered,  "The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  freely  elected  by 
the  piipnlation  and  confirmed  by  the  Sablime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  tho 
Poivers.  No  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  Houses  of  the  Great  Bnropean 
Foners  can  be  elected  Prince  of  Balgana." 

By  the  constitntion  of  1879,  the  leKislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  single 
chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria.  The  members  of  it  are 
elected  by  nnirersal  manhood  snffrage,  at  the  rate  of  one  member  to  every 
20,000  of  the  piipulation,  "oonnting  both  sexes."  The  Prince  has  the  right 
of  nominating,  in  addition,  a  number  of  depnties  equal  to  half  the  number 
returned  by  the  popular  vote.  The  time  of  duration  of  the  Assembly  is 
four  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  Prince,  when  new 
elections  mast  take  place  within  four  months. 

Area  and  Population. — The  boundaries  of  the  Principality  were  fixed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  an  follows ; — "  The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  will  include 
the  rfollowing  territories — the  frontier  follows  on  the  North  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube  from  the  ancient  frontier  of  Servia  up  to  a  point  to  be  de- 
termined bv  a  European  Commission  to  the  East  of  Silistria,  and  from  thence 
runs  to  the  Black  Sea  to  the  South  of  Mangalia,  which  is  included  in 
Boamanian  territory.  The  Black  Sea  forms  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Bul- 
garia. On  the  South  the  frontier  follows  upwards  from  its  mouth  the  water 
way  of  the  brook  near  which  are  situated  the  villages  Hodzakioj,  Selam- 
Eiqj,  Aivadsik,  Knlibe,  Sudznluk.  crosses  obliquely  the  valley  of  the  Deli- 
Kameik,  passes  South  of  Belibe  and  Kemhatik  and  North  of  Hadzimahale, 
after  having  passed  the  Deli-Kameik  at  2^  kilometres  above  Cengei,  resohea 
the  crest  at  a  point  situated  between  Tekenlik  and  Aidos-Bredza,  and  follows 
it  by  Kamabad  Balkan,  Prisevicu  Balkan,  Karan  Balkan,  to  the  North  of 
Kotel  as  far  as  Demir  Eapu.  It  proceeds  by  the  principal  chain  of  the  Great 
Balkan,  the  whole  extent  of  which  it  follows  up  to  the  summit  of  Eorica. 
There  it  leaves  the  orest  of  the  Balkans,  descending  Sonthwards,"  Jtc.,  && 
The  accurate  settlement  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Principality  was  left  to  » 
European  Uonmission,  appointed  by  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  proximate  estimate  of  the  area  of  BnU 
garia  and  other  provinces  given  in  the  foregoing  geographical  description  of 
Turkey  (Book  Y.)  was  their  extent  previous  to  the  Treaty^  of  Berlin. 

Under  the  existing  provisional  arrangements,  Bulgaria  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  namely,  Widdin,  Sistova,  Rustcbuk,  Varna,  Tirnova,  Sofia,  Philip- 
popolis,  Slivno,  and  Skoblia  or  Usknp.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
several  arrondiasements,  or  circles.  The  capita.!  of  the  Prinoipality  is  the  city 
of  PhilippopoHs,  on  an  island  of  the  river  Maritza,  here  navigable,  with  a 
population  of  45,000.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Varna,  with  an  esti- 
mated popuktion  of  18,000;  Shnnila,  with  20,000 ;  Rnetchnk,  with  25,000 ; 
Tirnova,  with  30,000;  Gabrova,  15,000  to  20,000;  and  Widdin,  25.000  to 
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M,000.  BeBides  these,  there  are  15  to  20  Bm&]l  towns  o(  from  2,000  to  3,000 
inhubitants  each.  Tbe  great  mujarit;  of  tbe  popalation  live  bj  tbe  cdIUto- 
tian  of  the  soil  and  the  produce  of  tbeir  fiockit  and  herds. 

Alexander  I.,  bom  April  5, 1857,  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hes«e,  brother 
of  the  late  Empress  of  BoBaia,  whs  elected  bj  tbe  naaniaionB  vote  of  the 
Constituent  AsBetnbly,  April  29,  1879.  The  Prince  has  tbe  grant  of  an 
annnal  eivil  list  of  6,0U0,O0O  lei,  or  .£24,000,  with  mainteuance  of  a  palace,  or 
'■  Konak,"  at  Sofe. 


EASTERN  BOUMELIA. 

Eabteen  Bocheua  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlia,  ei^aed  Jaly  13, 
1878.  It  was  ordered  that  a  State,  or"  Province,"  sbonld  be  lormed  Soath 
nf  the  Balkans,  which  will  take  tbe  name  of  "  Eautern  Koamelia,"  and  will 
remain  nnder  the  direct  political  and  mililjiry  anlhorit^  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  tbe  Sultan,  ondi'r  conditions  of  administrative  antonomy.  By 
Articles  15-17  of  tbe  Treaty  it  was  forther  nrovided  that  tbe  Saltan  will 
have  the  right  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  tne  land  and  sea  frontiers  of  tbe 
provinoeby  erecting  fortifications  on  those  frontiers  and  maintaluiD^  troops 
there.  Internal  order  is  maintained  in  Eastern  Bonmelia  by  a  native  gea- 
darmery  assisted  by  a  local  militia.  Begard  shall  be  bad  to  the  religion  of 
the  inhabitants  in  respect  to  tbe  composition  of  these  corps,  the  officers  of 
which  are  named  by  the  Sultan,  according  t^  the  localities,  who  ongages  not 
to  employ  irregular  troops,  snch  as  Basbi-Bazouke  and  CircassiauB,  in  the 
garrison  of  the  frontiers. 

AjtEA  AKD  PorntiTioB. — The  boundariee  of  Eastern  Bonmelia  were  fixed 
by  Art  13  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  follows :— "  Starting  from  the  Black 
Sea,  the  frontier  line  sbiill  ran  from  its  mouth  alon^thevBLllej  of  the  stream, 
near  which  are  situated  the  villages  of  Hodzakioi,  Selam  Kioj,  Arvadsik, 
Kalibe,  Sudznlnk,  crosses  obliquely  the  valley  of  Deli-Kameik,  passes  to  the 
South  of  Belibe  and  Kemhalik,  and  to  the  North  of  Hadzimahale,  after 
having  crossed  the  Deli-Kameik  at  a  dietatice  of  2^  kilometres  above  Cengei, 
reaches  the  crest  of  tbe  mountains  at  a  point  between  Tekenlik  and  AidoS' 
Bredza,  and  follows  it  by  the  Kamabad  Balkan,  Prisevica  Balkan,  Eozal 
Balkan,  to  theNorth  of  Kotel  np  toDemir  Kapu.  Tbe  (rentier  pasaes  by 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Great  Balkans,  which  it  follows  throaghout  its 
wbole  length  to  the  summit  of  Kosica.  At  this  point  tbe  Western  frontier 
of  BoumeTia  leaves  the  crest  of  tbe  Balkans,  descending  Southwards,"  Ac,  &o. 
The   exact  settlement   of  the  boundaries  of  tbe   new   State  was  tefl  fa)  a 


European  Commission,  appointed  by  tbe  signatories  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Tbe  following  aro  the  exaot  figures  of  tbe  official  enumerators  as  given 
in  the  Eastern  Bounielian  cengns,  which  was  completed  in  Jnly,  1880; 
finlgarians,  573.231;  Mahometans,  174,759;  Greeks,  42,516;  Gipsies, 
19,324;  Jews,  4.177;  Arn. en ians,  1,306.  In  tbe  above  enameration,  15,000 
Catholics  and  l^xite^tant  Bulgarians  ere  returned  as  Balgarians;  but  about 
25,000  Pomaks  or  Mahometan  Bulgarians  are  returned  as  Mahometans,  so 
that  there  are  really  about  600,000  Bulgarians,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
923,179,  in  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  Greeks  hardly  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Agriculture  is  tbe  chief  occupation,  but  it  is  in  a  very  backward  eoudition, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  trade. 

Tbe  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  might  have  been  expected,  g^ve  Heiren 
Bfhm  and  Wagner,  in  the  issue  (No.  6}  of  their  well-known  "  Bev6l. 
li^rung  der  Erde,"  no  little  difficalty.    Tbey  have,  however,  gone  into  tho 
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whole  Bobjeot  most  thorougblj,  and  the  result  oould  ecarcelj  be  more  satis- 
factory.  Thej  hare  made  a  planimetrical  eatimateof  the  are&s  of  Boatnania 
And  the  conutries  of  the  Balkan  FenmBolai  on  the  boeia  of  the  Anatrian  -gtaff 
map.  With  the  retioceesioii  of  Beiearabia  to  Bnssia  and  the  acaQiBition  of 
the  Dohrudsoha,  the  area  of  Boamania  is  now  Ion  ad  to  be  129,947  eqnan 
kilometres,  the  popnlatian  of  which  mHj  b«  net  down  as  5,876,000.  Senria 
has  been  iocreased  la  area  abont  one  third,  ita  present  area  being  48,657 
equare  kilometres,  end  ita  popnlation  1,539,350.  By  the  treatj  MontenM^ 
received  an  addition  of  5,109  square  kiloraetree,  ita  present  area  being  tmia 
9,475  sqnare  kilometres,  and  ite  total  population  286,000.  Earope&n  Tarkef, 
with  ite  more  or  leaa  dependent  Stat^  and  ita  almost  total  want  of  traat' 
worthy  statistica,  has  evidentl;  veied  the  eoale  of  these  two  painatakiDg 
geographers.  Ab  the  final  resnlt  of  much  oompariBon  of  atatistica,  thej 
come  to  the  conclneion  that  the  direct  poaeessiona  of  Turkey  in  Europe  have 
an  area  of  179,475  square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of  4,790,000;  Eaatem 
Bouinelia,  35,387  sqnare  kilometres,  and  population  923,179;  Bulgaria,  63,t;65 
Muare  kUometree,  and  population  1,965,474.  Bosnia,  HerzeitOTina,  and 
Nori-Bozar,  60,484  square  kilometree,  and  population  of  1.187,879,— giving  a 
total  area  for  European  Turkey  and  her  dependencies  of  839,211  sqnare  kilo- 
metres, and  a  total  population  of  8,886,500.  In  Aaia,  again,  iaolnding 
Cyprus  and  Samoa,  Turkey  has  remaining  a  territorr  of  1,899,206  aqnkra 
kilometres,  with  »  population  of  16,320.000;  so  that  tbe  total  poeeessiona  of 
dismembered  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  still  oover  an  area  of  2,238,417 
aqQBre  kilometres,  or  abont  864,000  square  milee,  and  a  popnlatton  of 
25,166,500. 


THE    TUBKISE  ABMT. 
of  the  Tai 
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several  nuita,  and  so  forth,  extremely  difficult  to  estimate;  but  according  to 
the  calculation  made  by  a  Prussian  officer,  there  were  altogether  some  150,000 
to  160,000  men  under  arma  at  the  end  of  1879.  Of  these,  30,000  were  in 
Const autiuopte.  Gotlipoli,  Tjataldja,  20,000  in  the  vilayet  of  Adriauople, 
15,000  in  the  vilayet  of  Saloniea,  40.000  in  Thesaalj  and  Epims,  7,000  in 
Scutari  and  the  uei^bbourhood,  10.000  in  Kosaovo,  4,000  in  Crete,  8.000  in 
Syria,  10,000  in  Asia  Minor,  10,000  in  MeBopotamia,  and  6,000  in  Yemen. 
Another  Prusaion  officer,  howefer,  estimates  that  at  the  close  of  the  vear 
1879  there  were  more  than  110,000  Turkish  soldiers  in  European  TnrVej. 
Early  in  the  year  1880  the  peace  eatabiishment  of  tbe  Turkish  army  waa 
further  reduced;  hot  in  July  the  effective  of  all  the  European  Nixam 
battalions  waa  raised  to  800  men,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  may  be 
between  95,000  and  100,000  soldiers  in  European  Turkey ;  but  of  these  more 
than  half  may  be  set  down  aa  recruits.  On  the  Qreek  frontier,  however,  a 
large  number  of  irregular  troops  had  asaembled ;  but  the  strength  of  tbeee, 
.  as  well  as  of  the  Albanian  League,  could  not  be  even  approiimBtely  eatimated. 
The  men  of  the  regular  army  were  well  armed,  but  a  large  number  of  them 
being  recmits,  called  to  the  colonra  during  the  snmmer,  were  only  vei; 
imperfectly  trained;  while,  as  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
alike  had  received  no  pay  to  speak  of  for  two  years,  the  discipline  of  the 
army  had  naturally  become  impaired.  Apart  from  their  armament,  tho 
equipment  of  the  men  is  miserable;  bnt  deficiency  of  clothing  and  lack  of 
sccontrementa  have  never  yet  prevented  the  Turkish  soldier  from  bearioK 
himself  gallantly  in  the  field. 
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The  Eurt«ra  Boameltan  armj,  ROoordinR  to  a  Qennan  military  critic,  ie  a 
■iil«r  force  of  tlie  Bulgarian,  aad,  like  tbe  latter,  has  sprung  fiom  the  militia 
originally  ortranized  by  the  Bnenans  in  Bnlgaria.  On  the  conclnsion  of 
tbe  Treaty  of  Berlin,  thie  militia  was  divided  between  the  newly  oreated 
Frincipality  of  Bulgaria,  and  tbe  antonomonB  province  of  Eaetem  Boamelia, 
the  latter  tvceiving  S  battalions  of  infantry,  2  aothias  of  cavalry,  and  balf  a 
battray  of  Geld  artillery  (4Kiiti8)  as  itsebare^  Tbe  wareBtabliBninent  of  tbe 
force  wbioh  baa  been  formed  round  this  unclena  now  oomprisea  12  battalions 
of  in&ntry  of  tbe  lat,  and  12  battaliona  of  tbe  2Dd  levy  (eaoh  battalion  con- 
■ifltiBfc  <^  24  oflioera  and  949  non-oommiadoDeil  officers  and  men),  with  com- 

Slemente  of  the  other  arma  of  the  service,  the  strength  of  wbioh  ia  not  yet 
etailed,  bnt  wiU  depend  npon  the  number  of  gnne,  ooraes  and  trained  men 
aveil^le  when  war  oreaks  ont.  A  further  means  of  giving  military  training 
and inatraotioo  to  alarae  number  of  tbe  inbabitante  ^  EaaternBoumeliaig, 
moreover,  afforded  by  tne  eo-called  "  Gymnastic  Societies."  These  societiee 
were,  it  is  trae,  dissolved  at  the  instance  of  the  Tarkish  Government  by  a 
decree  of  the  Governor- General  on  tbe  11th  November,  1879;  but  a  few 
days  afterwards  another  decree  virtually  re-established  them  nnder  another 
name.  Their  strength  at  the  present  tune  cannot  be  exactly  calcntated,  bat 
it  is  estimated  that  they  oomprise  between  30,000  and  35,000  men;  while  it 
is  certain  that  they  form  an  element  of  the  armed  strength  of  the  province 
which  it  wonid  be  unwise  to  undervalae. 

The  last  incident  connected  with  the  execution  of  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Berlin  Trea^  bad  been  a  Naval  Demonstration  ou  the  Albanian  ooast  by  the 
combined  aqnadrons  of  the  six  signatory  Powers  to  enforce  tbe  cession  of 
Dnlcignoand  the  ne^hbouring  coast  districts  to  Montenegro,  This  European 
'*  Concert  "in  favour  of  ooeroion,  eventually  prodnciDg  a  crisis  wnich 
threatened  to  terminate  in  war,  was  happily  pat  an  end  to  by  a  diplomatic 
stroke — the  Tnrkish  Note  of  October  3.  Thts  Note  declared  "  that  aa  soon 
as  the  Powers  shall  have  Kiven  Turkey  formal  assurances  that  the  Naval 
DamoDstration  has  been  ^finitely  abandoned,  tbe  Ottoman  Crovemment  will 
evaoaate  Dnloigno,  withoat,  however,  being  held  respcHisible  should  disorder 
ensue  after  the  Turkish  troops  leave." 

This  sndden  surrender  ia  now  well  nnderstood  to  be  the  first  of  the  oon- 
cessions  necessary  to  satisfy  the  oonditions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty;  and  so  the 
battle  between  the  will  of  Burope  and  the  will  of  the  Saltan— a  desperate 
entan^ement — ended,  and  the  Nate  became  a  message  of  peace  to  the  com- 
bined Fowera. 

DU1.0IGN0. 
Duleigno,  which  has  lately  become  the  engmseiTig  objeet  of  European 
diplomacT,  is  a  little  Albanian  seaport  possessing  two  barbonrs.  The  one 
nearest  tne  town  is,  however,  small  and  shallow,  and  could  not  accommodate 
»eseela  larger  than  200  tons.  Tbe  other  harbour — ^Val  de  Noce—  can  shelter 
the  largest  vessels.  But  the  entrance  is  tronblesome  on  account  of  the 
narrow  channel,  and  so  for  some  time  past  the  stesmers  of  the  Anstrian 
Lloyd  have  been  accustomed  to  stop  at  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  a  proceed- 
ing which  has  bad  a  damaging  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  Dnicigno  aa  the 
port  of  Scutari.  In  1860  Duleigno  possessed  190  sea- going  craft ;  at  present 
It  has  not  more  than  between  eighty  and  ninety  vessels,  engaged  eiolnsively 
in  a  coasting  trade.  Formerly,  before  the  existence  of  a  oistinct  Austrian 
fleet,  Dnldgno  was  a  notorioas  pirates'  neat,  which  sheltered  fult^  400  corsair 
vessels.  But  from  1815,  when  cmisen  first  hoisted  tbe  Austrian  fiag,  tht 
namber  of  these  vessels  rapidly  diminished,  and  those  which  remained  were 
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tranaformecl  into  trading  craft.  Theaf,  again,  all  bat  disappeared  daring  tLe 
Greek  war  of  In  depend eitce,  being  destroyed  bj  the  Greek  corsairi.  The  old 
and  Dew  town  of  Dniciguo  are  divided  from  each  other  by  tbn  Hmell  harbour. 
The  former,  ifhich  inclodea  the  fortrera,  has  not  now  more  than  eishtj 
hoases,  half  of  which  ere  uninhabited.  The  fortrcBs,  lorrDnnded  bj  walle  of 
great  strengtb,  ia  no  longer  of  any  importance;  raodern  artillery  would  com- 
mand it  From  the  heights  of  Moachura  and  Klemsa,  The  new  town  has 
about  400  hoasea.  There  are  about  2,800  Mahooietan  inhabitants  j  twelve 
Servian  families,  reckoning  about  eighty  individuals,  belonging  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Chnrch;  eight  Roman  CatholiofamilieB,Teckoningforty  persons;  and 
about  a  dozen  bnta  inhabited  by  eighty  gipsiea.  It  ia  only  since  1858  that 
Chriatians  have  been  allowed  to  live  in  Dulcigno  The  town,  which  is  called 
by  the  Albaniana  Ulkan,  by  the  Turks  Olgun,  by  the  Servians  TTlahin,  bore 
in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Ulciniam,  and  previonaly  Ulchininm.  Pliny 
tells  uB  it  was  founded  by  fugiiives  from  Colchis,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Colchininm.  After  the  aivieion  of  the  Empire,  Dulcigno  fell  to  the  rolere  of 
the  East,  and  remained  till  the  eleventh  century  subject  to  Conetanbinople. 
In  1180  tlni  Servianii  obtained  poaBeasion  of  Dnlcigno,  and  held  it  nntil  1408  i 
the  Venetians  then  acquired  it.  and  held  it  till  1571,  when  the  Turka,  under 
Ai^met  Capnd  en -pacha,  took  it.  The  Venetians  made  several  attempts  to 
regain  Dakigno,  notably  in  1718,  under  Schnlenbnrg.  From  that  date  the 
I'nrka  remained  in  nndispnted  occupation  until  1878,  when  a  Monten^rin 
force  under  Plamenac  took  it  by  storm.  On  that  occasion  1,000  men  of  the 
Tnrkieh  garrison  were  killed  end  500  taken  prisoners.  Three  colonra,  five 
gnus,  and  1,500  muskets  became  the  spoil  of  the  victors,  who  hod  180  man 
killed  and  300  wonnded.  During  the  aaaault  the  town  was  set  on  fire  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  burnt  down.  Subsequently  the  Montenegrins  en- 
deavoared  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  of  Dnlcigno.' 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  orewa  of  the  English  aqnadron,  then  off  Dulcigno^ 
thus  describes  the  present  aspect  of  that  place ; — "  I  despair  of  gaining  the 
reader's  credence  for  any  descriptioa  of  Dulcigno.  On  a  narrow  but  loFtr 
cra^.  protected  on  either  side  by  precipices,  stand  a  dozen  houses,  red-roofed, 
gaping  with  holes  where  once  were  windows.  In  one  comer  rises  a  mineret. 
Stretcned  from  either  abyss,  above  and  below,  are  the  old  Venetiaa  walls,  k 
world  too  wide  for  the  shrunken  town.    It  stands  amidst  a  wilderness  of  hills; 

Cy  and  bleak,  picturesque  truly,  but  bearing  no  trace  of  human  inhabitant 
miles  and  miles.  Every  man  of  our  ship  s  company  felt  the  humour  of 
the  jest  OS  we  steamed  below  this  wretcheo,  lonely  settlement  which  tho 
□nited  fleets  of  Europe  were  about  to  threaten." 

It  was  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  Montenegrin  difficulty  was  setUad 
amicably,  whatever  be  the  influence  that  secured  such  a  result.  The  one 
question  which  interested  the  world  at  laive  in  conoeotion  with  Dulcigno  waa 
how  far  its  cession  removed  the  chances  of  an  European  war.  The  Hetlenio 
question,  of  infinitely  more  gravity  and  consequences  than  the  Montenegrin 
one,  and  whieh  stood  on  a  totally  different  footing,  had  yet  to  be  grappled 
with.  The  Kins  of  Greece  had,  on  opening  the  Greek  Chamber,  with  & 
belligerent  apeech,  colled  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  ratify  the  ex- 
tensive naval  and  military  preparations  already  made,  and  he  stated  that 
"  the  army  will  not  be  disbanded  until  the  attainment  of  our  object — namely, 
the  estabUnhment   of  a  new   order  of  things  in  the  territory   awarded  to 

This  Bpeechof  King  George,  addressed  to  his  legislators  and  his  people, 
had  a  eomewbat  startling  effect;  as  it  appeared  probable  that  it  Dinsi 
come  to  fighting  after  all:  the  one  interesting  question  being  the  Ufo-and- 
death  struggle  with  Turlcey. 
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aCril  Insarreotion  and  foiai^  war  render 
the  opening  ot  hie  reign  one  of  peonliar 
trial  to  Tnrkej,  40S  ;  hia  addreia  on  tha 
opening  of  the  leeond  uaaion  of  tbe 
Tarkiih  Parliament,  i22 ;  tbe  Cnr'a 
telegnun  to  the  Sultan  on  tbe  ngnatore  of 
the  armiatioe  (1S78),  43S. 

Abdul  Xsrlm,  Torkiah  oomniander- 
In-chief  on  the  Danube,  maintains  a  mu- 
leTly  inaotirity,  wliile  120,000  fioseian 
ioldien  pan  qoteUj  oTcr  to  Uie  Bulgarian 
side  ol  the  Daanbe,  410  ;  under  tbe 
preBaors  ot  popular  indignation  the  Tark- 
iih QDTemmsnt  dismisses  Abdul  Kerim 
and  his  treacherons  or  incapable  patron, 
Sim  Pacha,  miniaterof  war,  112. 

Abdul  Uediid,  eon  of  Uabmond  It., 
■aoceeda  in  his  aeienteenth  year  ;  already 
enerrated  by  prematnre  Indulganoa,  the 
Pieneh  wish  tha  Oamanli  tc  be  traniterrei 
to  Mehsmet  Ali  ;  but  the  propnaition  b 


promptly  r 
by  the  Qrand  Vider  Ehosrev,  381  ;  llie 
young  Saltan  is  moitty  guided  by  the 
eoausls  ol  Aiglsnd,  ably  condnetad  by 
Sir  Stratford  (banning,  387;  tha  Ciar'* 
deaign  a^oat  the  "Sick  Han,"  393; 
takea  tbe  initiatirfl  in  war  by  summoniDg 
Kniaia  to  avacoate  tbe  Prineipaliliea  ;  on 
the  deatmotion  of  the  Turkiib  fleet  by 
the  Bnniana  at  Sinope,  the  Divan  iuTokM 
the  aid  of  tbe  fleeta  ol  tha  Allied  Pawn 
in  tbe  Boaphonu  ;  Eoglan'l  and  Fnuua 
order  their  fieeta  to  enter  tbe  Blank  Be* 
la  prataot  therein  tbe  flag  and  territory  of 
Tarkey,  804. 

Abu-B«klr,  elected  to  nnoeed  Ua- 
homet,  hia  tathrr-in-law,  taksa  the  title  of 
Katift-l-Ttemd  AUah,  Tioar  of  ths  Fro- 
phetof  God,  12. 

AahmBt  I..  Bon  i^  Uahomat  III.  ;  hia 
rugo  marks  tbe  fint  step  towards  desided 
dendeooa  of  the  Bmpirt ;  aaoeoding  Um 
0  0 
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throne  In  hii  GFtaenth  yt»i,  oa}}  Utettied 

maiihaod  >t  the  cIoM  of  bu  raign ;  two 
van  bsqaestbed  him  to  nutKin  mgrninst 
tfa*  Impcrialiita  in  Haugkrj  and  tlifl  Ghih 
of  Fenim,  192 ;  bin  ehtndef  ud  ia- 
olinatioDfl ;  inc»pab1a  of  toaking  proper 
choioe  of  Minibten ;  >  povar   formed  in 


the  hm 
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tborn  of  tbe  Empire  noi  tboae  of  tbe 
Salten,  IBS ;  gen«nl  domonliution  of 
aroiT  and  narj,  IBS  ;  nnimportanoe  of 
Achmet'a  reign,  vitb  vhoD  Anstria  con- 
cluded the  pewM  of  Bitwtorok,  200. 

Aohmet  n.  igccceds  hii  brotbtr  Soly- 
m&a  II.  ;  bi>  reign  diuatronalj  inaogn- 
ntsd  bj  a  wngninsr^  deffat  nsar  Silan- 
kemenhjttie  Imperialiiti,  2Si  ;giTe«  place 
■bortiT  aftemrds  to  Hngtspha  II.,  2GS. 

Aohmet  HL  iBoceedi  bii  drpoaad 
brotber,  Hoitftpha  II.  ;  the  t«o  perioda 
di riding  hi*  reign — dnring  tbafint,  pover 
panea  fram  hand  to  hand  bj  a  i^id 
■noMMion  of  Tiiius,  and,  after  a  few 
5«an'  repoM,  tha  Forte  bacomn  engaged 
in  a  aeriaa  of  qoarr^  with  Roma,  Tsnlea, 
andAoatria;  theraoand — wholly  oocnpied 
with  tbe  minieCcy  of  Ibrabini,  which  alao 
gire*  emplajmeot  to  the  militaiy  actiritf 
ofthsTorkiin  PenU,  269;  the  Sultan, 
immeried  in  the  pleainrea  of  the  eenglio, 
nfnmng  to  mil  bimaelf  ap  with  the  war 
io  Hnngar;  at  the  inetigation  of  Lonii 
ZIV.  ;  the  raanlt  of  that  uentralitr  to 
FnnM  i>  the  loea  of  her  awaj  over  the 
Meditemnun,  where  ahe  aUowa  England 
to  ertabliih  benalf  ;  Bnuia  proGta  I7  the 
war  of  the  Spaniih  racceanon  to  follow  np 
her  project!  of  oonqaeat  oier  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  SSB  ;  imeited  b;  Charlee  ZII.  of 
Sweden,  the  Bnltaji  deolarea  war  against 
the  Cui  and  impriaona  Tolitoi,  hli 
■  iiilia—iirr,  261  ;  endea*0Dn  to  faaaten 
the  departure  of  Charlea  ZII,,  both  a 
troobletome  and  eipennTe  gneat,  bat  the 
latter  demaude  600,000  dollan  end  an 
easort  of  80,000  men  ;  alter  a  forbeannee 
of  nuuiT  montha,  the  Saltan  preparea  to 
see  foroe  ;  Charlei'i  dii);  allowance  wi'.h' 
drawn,  uid  the  JaaiHuiea  ordered  to 
aeize  hie  penon  ;  after  a  deeptiate  band' 
to-hand  conflict  the  King  ia  ascnrad  and 
earried  to  DemoUca,  261 ;  it  nltimately 
peranaded  to  return  to  hie  kingdom,  the 
Saltan  proriding  him  with  an  eacort  to 
the  frontieT* ;  the  Treat;  of  Adrianople 
enlarge!  the  limita  of  the  territory  of 
Aiof,  reatored  to  Tnrkey  and  eompletely 
ebnta  ogt  from  the  Boeuane  aeeeae  to  the 
Black  Sea,  264  ;  the  Saltan  deolarea  war 
agaioat  the  Venetian*,  and  the  whole  ot 


Uorea  U  wreated  from  them,  SS5  ;  tba 
Tarkiih  army  defeated  nnder  tbe  walla  o( 
Feterwaniein  by  Frinoa  Eugene  with 
fmA  Ion,  the  rictoiy  chiefly  ascribed  to 
tbe  OH  of  beary  caTaliy ;  the  PrioM 
poraaei  hii  trinmpbal  ooorse  npon  Otto- 
man tenitory  and  OTorthrowa  the  new 
Qnnd  Tizier,  Ehalil  Facha,  2M  ;  Eng- 
land oflen  her  mediation,  and  peaos  ia 
■igoed  at  Funrowili,  266  ;  the  IKvan, 
recogoiung  the  neceeeity  of  penetrating 
deeper  into  the  policy  of  tba  (3iri*tian 
Btatee,  dsapatcbea  an  extrantdinary  en- 
baaay  to  France,  which  makea  a  Jire«t 
noiae,  bat  leade  to  no  reanll,  267  ;  t« 
check  the  career  of  Roeeiau  oonqoeit  in 
Alia,  tbe  Bnltan  eamea  hi!  (ro«p«  ta 
inrade  Armenia  and  Feraian  Oeorgia  ;  Iba 
Torke  make  themaehea  maaten  of  Hum*- 
dan,  BriTan,  Tebrii,  and  ^  all  the  Fer- 
aian territory  which  Bnnia  bed  abandoned 
to  them ;  aecret  condition  in  ftta^  of 
Vienna  between  Catherint  I.  and  AnatJift 
to  rain  the  Ottoman  Emfura,  86B  ;  Itati- 
him  Facha  baring  imiated  the  Tarka  bj 
hie  tergiTeraationa,  the  Janinariea,  Iq- 
oited  to  NTolt,  demand  tbat  the  Qnnd 
Tiiier,  the  Hnfti,  and  the  Oapvdanpach* 
be  giren  np  to  them,  vho  are  put  to 
death,  andtheSnltan,  witboat  attempting 
a  neeleB!  retitlance,  himaelf  acknowled^si 
aa  Fadiacha  hii  nephew  Mahmoud,  269. 

Aohm«t  Fewal,  Capodao.  pacha,  di»- 
obeyi  the  Oiand  Viiier'e  orden  to  retom 
to  Conitaiitinople,  and  determines  to  units 
himself  with  Hebemet  Ali,  to  whom  he 
aarrendera  tbe  Tn^A  Fleet;  eiptaina 
his  eondnct  to  Adminl  Lalande,  SS&. 

Almwd,  ion  of  Tholon,  a  Tnrkiih 
chief,  render*  himself  independent  in 
Btiypt,  where  three  deaeendanta  reign 
after  bim,  22. 

Aluned  FMhB,  angered  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ibrahim,  Bolyman'e  faronrite, 
to  the  dignity  of  Qrand  Viaier,  nbeta, 
wins  over  the  Hamelakea,  aeiiea  upon  tba 
Cuile  of  Cairo,  end  aaaamsa  tbe  title  oE 
Snltui  of  Egypt ;  betrayed  by  one  of  hia 
Viiien,  and  deliTcred  np  by  tbe  Arab*,  be 
ie  pat  to  death,  124. 

Ahmad  P&oha,  OoTemor  of  Anatolia, 
orerFome  and  ilain  by  the  rebda,  SIS. 

Algulllon,  Dake  d',  miniatar  of  Loaia 
7V.,  desiring  topenist  in  tbe  projeota  tt 
bie  predeoeeeor.  Cboiaenl,  for  the  deli- 
leranoB  of  Poland  and  the  aaaiatanoe  of 
Tarkey,  preparea  armamenta,  bat  the 
Bngliih  Miniatry  declarea  to  him  that  tka 
alightut  attempt  in  faionr  of  the  two 
meiiac«d   Slatea  wonid    be   regaided    by 
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ihem  *■  ■  cam*  btUii  tfaanki  to  thm 
thre&ti,  Foluid  onilergoea  her  Brtt  dii- 
msmbcrmaDt,  and  England  tha  disgraoa  of 
haling  coTsred  the  tbree  ipoilen  of  tbat 
kingdoiD,  witboDt  anj  profit  to  heriair; 
Aignillon,  then,  viihing  at  leut  to 
protect  8>«deD,  equally  uvniced  b; 
SuMoa,  anuB  a  flotilla  at  Brest ;  bat 
Lord  North  Uireat«iii  >'  tbat  if  the  Prenah 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Baltic  it  voold  be 
followed  b;  as  English  fleet ;  "  Ihereupoi) 
the  armament  at  Brest  ia  luspended,  bnt 
there  was  auotber  in  preparation  at 
TodIod,  and  the  Bngliab  Cabinet  declared 
to  him  that  "the  prahibition  mide  to 
France  againit  lending  a  Beat  into  the 
Baltic  applied  aquallj  to  the  Mediler- 
ranean  ;"  and  the  diMnnament  of  the 
Toaton  fleet  wm  the  immediate  resnlt,  303. 
Aladdin  m.,  last  oftheSeljakides,  de- 
throned b;  Qbaiaa,  Shan  of  tiie  Hon- 
gDla,36. 

AlnddlD,  brother  of  Orohan,  eompilas 
>  eode  of  lava  tor  the  Ottoman  Empire  ; 
three  point*  eape^iallj  attrsot  his  ftttantion 
—the  coinage,  oaelnme^  and  the  anny  j 
originatea  the  policy  of  a  standing  army, 
SO  i  eBtablisbea  the  sipahie  and  a  renegade 
iuranby,  the  nnclens  of  the  Janisoiriea,  40. 
Aladdin,  Emir  at  Eanmania,  com- 
msncea  open  hnstilitiea  against  Amurath 
I.  ;  detected  by  the  latter  Dear  Iconinm, 
and  is  granted  peace  throngh  the  intaroea- 
don  of  the  victor's  dangbter,  wife  of  the 
Emir,  EG  ;  inrades  the  Aiiatig  dominions 
of  Btijawt  L  ;  ia  defeated  in  a  deei«lT« 
battle,  lakeD  and  put  to  death,  and  the 
whole  of  hii  territoiT  added  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  60. 

AlhanJn.  mbjeoted  temporarily  by 
Stephen  Donecbao,  takes  part  in  all  the 
wan  of  the  Serbs  against  tha  Tnrki,  17  ; 
oontinnal  attacks  of  the  Ottomans  sni- 
tained  by  ScanHerbrg,  88. 

Alszander  I.,  Emperor  of  Eaisia,  hie 
name  intoked  by  tha  brolheia  Tpsilanti 
in  faronr  of  the  Hetsria,  SS3  ;  he  pro- 
peeee  to  the  Boropean  Powers  tbat  tha 
Oreaki  abonld  be  placed  in  the  name 
relation  to  tha  Forte  as  the  Danubian 
Priudpalitlea,  306 ;  the  Qrseks  declare 
that  they  would  prefer  a  glorious  death  lo 
the  ibameful  fate  prepared  tor  them,  3fl5. 
Alexander  IX,  aon  •(  ITioholaa  I. ; 
hia  first  words  on  his  aocession  are  nn- 
favonrable  to  pease,  SS7  ;  the  conferencei 
at  Vienna  proving  withont  reanlt  war  in 
the  Crimea  is  renewed,  S97  ;  eneonrages 
tbe  tn»p«  at  Sabastopol  with  hi*  pre- 
■enoe   and  weeps   OTei  the  reins  of  the 
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great  fortress,  S0B ;  having  declared  his 

intention  of  odbering  in  principle  to  the 
"  nltimatnm  of  the  fonr  goaianteas,"  a 
Conference  meets  in  Paris,  wbere  a  peooe 
ia  signed,  by  which  Bnaaia  loaes  both 
tha  domination  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
protectotate  of  tbe  Eaitern  Christians, 
400;  the  Emperor  denies  the  eiiatence  o( 
tha  SD-ealled  will  said  to  be  left  by  Peter 
the  Qnat  for  hia  Bncceeaora,  402 ;  the 
conrinct  of  Russia  asti  at  deflaoee  all  roles 
of  international  law  by  indulging  in  oot- 
TOgaonsand  unblushing  acts  of  war  against 
Turkiah  territory.  103  ;  bis  Imperial  Hani- 
fssto  of  April  21th,  1877,  deelares  ww 
against  the  Forte,  and  orders  his  armiai 
to  croas  the  frontier,  409 ;  Lord  Derby 
declares  Raasia's  ieobtted  action  to  be  a 
diatinot  Ttotation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1871,  107  ;  hia  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  PeninauU 
shadows  forth  the  tnture  of  Eussionised 
Bnlgiria,  110  :  Alexander  is  present  when 
tbe  Eussians  are  defeated  before  PleTua 
on  the  Emperor's  birthday,  a  stage  being 
erected  from  which  be  might  witnais  the 
triumph  of  hisarme,  417  ;  bis  telegram  to 
the  Bultan  on  the  stgnatnre  of  tbe  anV' 
istiee,  420. 

Alexander  VI.,  (Borgia)  Pope,  propoeee 
to  Bajaiet  II.  to  keep  his  brother  Djem 
captive  for  an  annusl  payment  of  40,000 
ducate,  or  to  get  rid  of  him  by  mnidar 
tar  aOO.OOOdseati  promptly  paid  donn, 
110;  beaieged  by  the  French  in  the  Caatle 
of  St.Angelo  andeonstrainedtodeliver  np 
hiscaptira;  gives himnp,bDtp:iiaoaed, 111, 
All  Bey,  tba  Hameluka,  by  the  murder 
or  eiila  of  hia  enemiesi  makes  himself 
master  of  Egypt  and  gains  posBeaaion  of 
Cairo  ;  become  daporitsry  of  all  anthority, 
ha  resolves  to  oggrondiie  himself  still 
further  ;  the  snierainty  of  Constantinople 
oSends  his  pride,  and  he  asiJirfs  to  no- 
thing less  than  the  title  of  Saltan  of 
Egypt ;  be  drives  ont  the  Fa^ha,  refoses 
ths  coalcmary  tribnte  and  coins  money 
with  bis  own  die,  292 )  the  Divan,  ooen. 
pied  with  the  affiirs  of  Poland  and  the 
pretensions  of  Rassia,  devote  attention 
only  to  tbe  North ;  profiting  by  oiroum- 
stanoes,  Ali  Bey  potbes  on  turtfaer  and 
further  bis  entaiprises  and  suocanea,  2SS. 
Ali  Pacha,  of  Janins,  bis  birth  and 
parentage  ;  after,  from  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, leaiing  tha  life  of  a  brigand,  trie* 
his  fortune  by  heoomiag  the  devoted 
servant  of  the  Forte,  326 1  danonncn 
snooestiTely  three  Pachaa  of  Dalvino  and 
causes  them  to  perish,  and  as  a  reooai 
0  O  2 
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p«nu  obUina  (fas  title  ol  DerTSDd  Paoka 
(puba  of  roads)  and  aatliDritj  to  nuM 
4,000  Albuiaiu  ;  onroomeB  tbe  gmter 
put  of  tbe  rebgl  Beji,  canfiBC&tw  their 
properties  and  Kods  ■  portioD  of  hU 
boot;  to  tbe  Ottomin  MiniiMra,  aod  io 
retara  obtuii  the  Pachalic  of  Janina  ; 
puis  in  exeontlon  tbo  promiBe  made  to 
hit  dfing  mother  of  eiterminaiing  tbe 
people  of  Eordiki  and  CormOTO,  vbo  had 
offered  ber  Tiotence,  bjeotirelj  dsaUoyrcg 
the  latter  tova  ',  od  the  Forte  deoUring 
nr  igainit  France,  be  uiiee  npon 
Butrioto  and  Preriui.  the  lilter  place 
being  pillaged  and  half  it<  popnUtian 
muuored  ;  tor  tbia  tbe  Forte  miJiea  bim 
k  Pacha  of  three  tails,  tboogb  growing 
uneaej  at  hie  oinrpatiani,  vhicb  he  qaieta 
b;  nnding  rich  presenta  to  the  DiTan, 
826  ;  anthoriied  bj  the  Porta,  be  compel* 
tbe  tialiotea  to  capitalate ;  the  treat; 
atipalating  that  tiiaj  ahaold  quit  tbe 
eonatiT  with  anne  and  baggage,  the; 
<eareel7  begin  their  miroh  ere  they  ara 
attacked  and  mBnaoied  ;  ia  rewarded 
witJitbe  title  of  ramili-mttn,  oonferring 
eommand  of  tbe  Tnrkiib  armiea  in  abnnce 
of  tbe  Orand  Tiiier  ;  eallecU  80,009  men 
and  marchea  against  the  rabelliooi  Erde- 
ohalii  of  Macedonia  and  ITbraee,  compeU 
their  nibmiuion,  and  the  higb«a;i  be- 
oome  free  ;  profila  b;  faia  power  tn  amaaa 
lichea  bj  lerjing  contribntiani  upon  al- 
moat  ererj  town  ;  finding  tbe  Porte  ii^ 
litated  at  hie  eooceai,  be  disbands  hie 
anmj,  retnme  to  Epinie,  cania*  the  wesl- 
tbieet  iahabitanta  to  periah,  and  tboa 
beeomea  abeolnCe  mailer  of  it,  327 ; 
Bngiaud  diagracea  heneU  by  oaDienUng 
to  aell  Fuga  and  ite  territerj  to  the  tjrrant 
of  Spina,  SSI ;  beretoiea  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Porta,  and,  in  hia  atroagbold  of 
Janins,  laagha  at  all  the  power  of  the 
Saltan-,  ie declared /mnaiilt  (eioommnni- 
eatod),  and  enmrnened  lo  appear  before 
the  Bnltan  in  fort;  da)  ■  ;  atriyea  in  vain 
to  intereat  Bngland  in  hia  defence ;  hia 
eanae  finallj  finds  itielf  allied  with  tbe 
indeptndeuoe  of  Greece,  S55  ;  and  tbo 
irar  of  tbe  Forte,  agaioat  Ali  precipitate 
it!  noTement;  great  preparations  made 
bj  the  DiTan  to  onmnie  tbe  rebel,  Farga 
and  FreviM  attacked  and  selifld  bj  a 
Tnrkiah  fleet,  and  an  arm;  of  20,000 
BWD,  after  raTaging  Rpinis,  beaiegea 
Janiea,  867;  in  that  great  danger,  Ail 
sammons  the  Klepta  and  Snliotcs  to  a 
doCener,  repreaenting  himaelf  as  patron  t 
Qreek  liberties ;  a  formidable  league  '  f 
all  the  armatotil   is  formed  against  the 


Tories  ;  the  emissariea  ot  Ali  and  of  tba 
Uetteria  trarerae  tbe  whole  of  Qreeoa  and 
rammon  herto  arms,  357;  whilst  keeping 
in  check  the  best  troops  of  the  Porte  in 
Jsnioa,  is  enmrnaned  to  a  eooferenoe  and 
poniarded  by  bis  anemisa,  who  send  his 
head  to  ConsUntinople,  360. 

Alma,  the  battle   of  the,  opens  to  the 
Allied  armiee  the  wa;  to  Sebastopol.  396. 
AlmanaoT,   Abon-Oiaffar,   founder  of 
Bagdad,  21. 
Alp  Anlsn — See  Anlan. 
Al  Bhadl,   twentieth   Ebalife  ol  the 
Abbasaides,    tbe   last   who   deserfed   tba 
title  of  CoiKBiander  of  lie  FaithftU,  22. 
AmMtil*  ( A  ■uuroA),  a  Oenoese  eolooTf 
depo|)nlat«d  bj  Mahomet  IL,  SO. 

Amuratli  I.,  aeoond  eon  of  Orshaa,  bii 
trign  of  prodigiou  aetiiitj ;  organiiaa 
the  Janiaaariea,  4S  ;  bis  noMSsfal  ex- 
peditions and  eztaDnveoonqnests,  SI ;  Ad- 
rianople  Borrenders  to  him,  CI  ;  aAar  the 
eaptare  of  Philippopolis,  makes  peaoa 
with  tbe  Emperor  Palnalogns  T.,  61 ;  bii 
oonqauls  in  Thraoe,  Thcssalj,  Serria, 
and  Bnlgaria  ;  prasotea  the  aggrandiia- 
ment  of  hii  Empire  bf  tbe  mairiace  ol 
bis  son  Bajaaet  to  the  Bmir  of  Kermian'a 
dangbter  ;  intrcdncea  an  important  modi- 
Gcatiou  in  the  miliCarr  organiiation,  £8  ; 
captoree  the  oit;  of  Sophia,  64  ;  ponisbea 
tbe  rebellion  of  his  son  Sandschi  with 
death,  6i;  dcfeata  Aladdin,  Bmir  nt 
Earamaoia,  near  iDooiaoi,  Si;  reoallad 
to  Bnrope  by  the  rerolt  of  SsTTia  ;  is  ne- 
torions  at  KaiaoTa,  bnt  assassinated  then 
b;  Hilosch  KabiloTilob,  B6. 

Amuiatli  IZ.,  son  of  Mahomet  I.,  hia 
reign  opens  with  civil  war ;  on  bis  T9- 
foul  to  confide  his  two  brothers  to  tbe 
care  of  Maonel,  that  Biapanr  releaan 
Mnstapba  from  prison,  inoitea  bim  to  re- 
bellion, and  makes  a  treaty  with  bin  to 
reaton  to  tbe  Qreeks  the  Enroptaa  terri- 
torise  of  the  Saltan,  71  ;  tbe  latter  dea- 
patcbes  Bajeiid  Pacha  with  an  army  to 
oonfnnt  the  rebels,  bnt  tbe  Snitan'a  troop* 
all  paaeing  over  to  Hnstapha'a  side,  the 
Fai^a  is  massacred  ;  Amnrath,  in  tarn, 
employe  Hicbaeli^li  to  aedoee  the  earalry 
of  Uaatapba,  «ho  being  abandoned  aleo 
by  Dijonoeid,  fleea  procipitately,  ii  pnr- 
sned  by  tbe  Sultan,  taken  and  hanged, 
72  ;  Hannel,  seeking  to  di«nn  tiw 
Saltan's  resentment,  sends  an  embassy, 
to  which  the  latter  rcfnsea  to  listen,  and 
at  once  besi^ea  Co&*tantiDO[de,  bnni  tbe 
Ttllagea  and  crops  in  the  eniirona,  and 
maisacrea  the  inhabitants  ;  a  terrible  aa- 
sanll  fails,   aad    on   learatag    that    hit 
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jDsiigeit  brotbar  bad  taken  np  amw 
againat  blm,  tba  Bnltan  niaaa  tha  lidga, 
73  ;  tba  aooomplioea  of  tha  rebel  prince 
ddlTer  him  np  to  bia  brother,  who  nnaaa 
him  lo  b*  (knngled  ;  direeta  an  eipadition 
againit  the  PriDoe  of  Eaatsmonm,  obtaiiu 
hie  laneved  BabmiaaioD  uid  the  hand  of 
fail  daoghter.  Djoaneid  hariog  again 
nToll«d,  and  being  nnable  to  reaiat  the 
Snltaii'a  foroea,  abnta  himeelf  up  in 
Bjpaels  ;  Uockaded  I7  aak  aod  land,  ha 
anirendeT*.  and  ia  atnngled  with  all  bia 
bail;  by  Hamaa  Bej  ;  Amniath  tennitaa 
the  tarritoriaa  of  Mentaaeha  and  Tekieh 
to  tha  Bmiore,  diminiahea  tluae  of  Kara- 
man  I^  <nn-balf,  and  receiraa  bj  nqoeat 
the  Sutaa  of  tha  aged  Prinoe  of  Eermian, 
78  ;  having  aeoDred  tcanqoillit;  on  the 
Oriental  nda  of  Diarbekir,  the  Ottoman* 
bare  no  longar  anj  riTala  in  Aeia  ;  inter- 
Tenei  in  a  war  between  tiia  Seibi  and 
Enngariani,  and  aoqnirsa  a  fint  itation 
m  the  Dannbe  ;  next  deals  blawa  againEt 
the  Qreeka  ai]cDlat«d  to  briog  about 
their  nin ;  attaeka  Theaaaloniea,  oadad 
hj  Palmlogiu  11.  to  the  Teoatiane  ;  that 
eitj  ia  eairlod  bj  anaalt^  aacked,  and 
all  tha  inbabitanta  mantrod  or  redocad 
to  ilaTar; ;  deairona  of  becoming  maater 
of  the  detached  prOTiaeca  of  the  Oreek 
Bmpira  before  attacking  ConatantiDOpla, 
be  taim  hii  anna  agaioai  Albania,  Serria, 
and  Watkchia,  which  bringi  the  Tarka 
in  eontact  with  Hangarj,  71 ;  Dompeli 
John  Caatriot,  the  Albanian  rnlei,  to  da- 
liTer  np  bin  four  aena  to  him,  and  on  bia 
death  takea  poaaeaaion  of  the  connti? ; 
Mmpels  Diaknl  (or  the  dnii),  tjrant  of 
Waliachia,  to  pay  bibnto  and  nipplr 
troopa  ;  attaeka  Brankowitoh ,  Prinoe  ot 
Senia,  eompele  him  to  anhmit  and  gire 
him  bia  daaghter  in  marriage ;  raTagaa 
Tranajlianta,  and  ouriaa  away  70,000 
|>iiaanera ;  bedegea  Bemendria,  captniea 
it,  and  pnta  ont  the  are*  of  the  Kial'a 
•on,  who  defended  it ;  beaiegea  Belgrade 
in  nin  for  aii  montba  ;  defeated  at  Hei> 
maaatadt  bj  Hnnyade,  with  the  loaa  ri 
2(^000  men,  74  ;  and  again  at  Vaaag  ; 
be  aDea  for  peaoe  after  the  diaaatrooa 
"  long  nmpa'gn  "  at  the  banda  of  tlie 
Hnngartan  hero ;  raatorea  Waliachia  to 
Dralcnl,  and  Semandiia,  fce.,  to  Branko- 
witoh ;  and  eoncladea  a  tmoe  whioh  plaoaa 
Serria  and  Wallaohia  under  the  inaer- 
aintj  of  Hangar;;  diignated  with  power, 
on  the  dnili  of  hia  eldeat  Km  Aladdin, 
be  abdicate*,  entnating  anthorit;  to  hia 
■on  Hahomet,  then  fourteen  jearv  old, 
and  aeeka  retirement  among  tha  derrialw* 


.  75  ;  ia  ipeedil;  drawn  trom 
that  retreat  b;  the  newa  of  a  cmaade  of 
Gkrman  and  Italian  adtentoren,  which 
propoaed  to  deitro;  the  Ottoman  power 
and  drive  the  Turka  into  Aaia ;  Balgaria 
ia  deraatated,  and  Yania  besieged,  76  ; 
the  Saltan  defeats  Hanyade  and  Draknl 
at  Varna,  and  earriea  the  Chriitian  camp 
by  aaaanit,  and  maaaacrea  ita  defender!  ; 
raaamea  hit  projecto  againat  the  remiianta 
of  the  Byiantine  Empire  ;  impoeing  hIa 
alliance  on  the  Doke  of  Athens;  Amnrath 
bea leges,  captarea  and  bam*  Corinth, 
and  aacka  the  PelopDnneana  without 
mem; ;  next  tarns  hij  ofTorta  agiinet 
Albania,  and  maksa  prepamtiona  for  a 
daoisi'a  expedition  against  Seandarb^, 
77 ;  bnt  la  direrted  therefrom  by  the 
campaign  of  Hanyade  in  Berria,  whom 
he  dafsata,  77  ;  ioTadss  Albania  with 
an  immsnse  army,  hnt  nnsncoaasfnUy, 
and  next  year  beaiegea  Groia,  which  resiats 
him  heroically,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege;  on  retomiing  to  Adrianopla 
he  dies  ot  apoplexy,  7B. 

Amurath  IH.,  eon  of  Selim  II.,  re- 
ttraina  the  antbority  of  the  sagaeioos 
Viiier,  Hohammed  Bokolli,  and  jielrfa 
CTerything  to  the  influence  of  «omen  and 
fsTonrites  ;  his  charactorand  habits,  174  ; 
on  arriving  at  Conalantinopls  caosaa  bia 
five  brothers  U  be  strangled  during  tha 
night;  issnes  a  decree  against  the  use  o( 
wine,  whertDpon  the  Sipahia  and  Jania- 
saries  mnljny,  and  insult  and  maltreat 
the  Grand  Tiiier,  174;  hoatilities  ra- 
anmed  with  Hnngaiy,  and  tba  Imperiallata 
defeated  near  Eruppa;  tho  heads  of  tha 
ohiefa  in  oommand  sentto  ConstantiDopIa 
and  redeemed  from  the  hands  of  Uia 
axeoutioner  by  the  Austrian  Amtoasidor; 
peaoe  formally  renewed  for  eight  yeare, 
bnt  disturbed  by  perpetual  aggreaaiona 
between  the  Porta  uid  the  Buparor 
Rodolph  11.  ;  the  attjtode  of  the  Porta 
nearly  the  same  towards  Poland — a  nomi- 
nal peaoe  and  actual  hostilities;  Po'and 
trBstad  like  Transylvania,  aa  a  vaval 
and  tributary  State;  the  favourite  Sultana, 
the  Venetian  Bafia,  obtains  the  renewal 
•t  the  capitulations  with  Venice  and 
greater  security  for  her  oommeroe,  175; 
the  alliance  witii  Prance  tespaoted  thniugh 
the  great  influence  of  the  French  Amboa- 
aador  with  the  Divan  ;  an  Bmhassy  from 
the  Sultan  to  Heniy  III.  of  Franca  meela 
with  a  magnificent  meption,  17G ;  in 
apito  of  coneeaatona  and  profeaaions  of 
friendabip,  Qermigny,  the  ambassador, 
^predates  at  ita  proper  value  tlie  allianoa 
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and  bsDeToleDoe  of  Uia  Tnrki,  and  fara- 
MM  tin  decadence  of  the  Empire,  with 
no  longer  a  Soljmao  to  direot  it,  176  ; 
Queen  EUiabeth  of  England  demanda 
freedon  el  nangation  and  commerce  for 
bet  mbjecte  under  tbeir  o*d  flag,  and 
the  Sultan  occedea  to  the  demand,  in 
Bpite  of  the  lirel;  oppoaitjon  o(  the  Am- 
baandon  of  Pianoe  and  Venice  j  the 
Teoalit;  of  tbe  Pone :  ertajtbiai  bar- 
tered for  vithin  and  witbont,  the  Sultan 
bdng  tbe  Grat  to  aet  the  example  ;  trra- 
anre  amaued  bj  piracf ,  irhicb  no  treatiea 
oonld  itop,  177  ;  the  piratical  citiea  of 
Alginra,  Tunia,  and  Tripoli  transforrued 
into  regencieaor  pachalio,  and  made  to 
pa;  an  annual  trihate  ;  the  Tictorj  won 
bj  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  againat  the  Forta- 
gneae  in  tbe  battle  of  Alcuar  Kebir, 
rich  Dieaenta  and  a  dominating  in- 
I   faTonriteg 


[■  rich  p: 


flnenee  in  the  Mogreb ;  tfa 
labonr  at  the  rain  ot  Sokoli. 
aanlnated,  177 ;  rapid  changra  of  grand 
Tiiien  through  riialriea  aud  intrigoea  ; 
tbe  honour  o!  the  Ottonun  arma  angtainad 
b;  Oaman  Facha  in  Dagheatan,  who  in 
named  Viiier  and  Seraahiflr,  179  ;  the 
veritable  depoaitariea  of  pover  entirelj 
ooicentrated  in  the  baram— the  mother 
and  liatetB  of  the  Bnltan,  the  Sultana 
Baffa  and  two  Chriitjan  ilavea  the  trae 
aQTercigna  of  the  Empire ;  theaa  inflDencea 
incite  Amurath  to  peraecutB  the  Cbriitiana, 
180;  England  gaina  tbe  infloenee  which 
Franoa  bad  kwl,  161 ;  the  Cur,  Feodor 
Iiauowitch,  aenda  Ambaiaador  with  rich 
preienta ;  the  Pereiao  war  brgine  afiecb 
under  command  of  Oaman  Pacha,  who 
enten  Tebrii.  which  ia  pillaged;  but 
ili<h>alth  arreeta  bia  anecenee  ;  ia  defeated 
near  Sohembi-Ghsaan  bjr  the  Psraian 
Prince  Hamaa;  auSera  a  eeeacd  defeat^ 
and  diea  a  few  daja  afterwarda,  181  j  • 
furiona  tctdU  of  the  Janiaaarin  at  Coo- 
Btantinople.  182;  their  renewed  inaoiencc 
beooming  intolerablr,  it  waa  rraolyed  to 
wage  war  in  HnnFar;  to  getrid  of  them  ; 
war  declared  a^aiuat  Aiutria ;  the  in- 
different ancMBB  of  a  campaign  and  the 
reiDltaf  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Tranajt- 
Tanis,  in  which  tbe  Turk'  in  those  pro- 
Tinrea  were  maaaacred,  filling  Amurath 
with  conatemation  i  he  Bands  for  tbe  bolf 
banner  from  Damaacna  :  death,  ho'ever, 
ralieTsa  him  from  hia  aDiietiea,  188. 

AmuAtll  IV.,  eldeat  eon  of  Acbmrt  I., 
aucceeda  to  tiie  throne  in  hia  elaTcnlh 
jm ;  during  ihe  fint  ten  jeara  ef  bia 
raign  the  Janiiaarita  and  Sipafaia  continue 
to  haraaa  and  opprau  the  Buipire  ;  Peraia 


Bneroom  permate  in  hia  nbellion  until  b« 
receirea  tbe  goTeinment  of  Botnia  ;  the 
Crimean  Tartara  riae,  defeat  the  Ottomana, 
and  take  ao  manj  priaoaera  that  a  Tnrfc  ia 
■old  for  aglaae  of  ioaa  ;  all  these  rcTerMi 
canaed  b;  the  spirit  of  faotion  and  inaa- 
bnrdination  reigning  in  the  arm;,  303  ; 
the  Sultan  atiikea  temr  araangat  them  bj 
the  death  of  tbeir  riugleadir,  Redgeb 
Facha,  and  from  that  moment  hia  actual 
reign  begina  ;  the  end  of  that  military 
anarcbj  Moga  back  nctoryto  the  Osmaoli ; 
AmuraCh  resolves  to  innde  Peraia,  aod 
ptaoea  himaelf  at  the  head  of  the  arm;  ; 
takea  Briran  Tebrii,  and  heaiFgaa  Bagdad  ; 
wcara  tbe  uniform  of  a  Janinarr,  and 
works  in  the  trenchea  like  a  eommoa 
aoldiec  ;  Peraia  auee  for  peace.  Mdea  Bag- 
dad, and  renirea  in  exchange  Erina,  SOO ; 
Amnialh'a  character  in  manhood ;  hi* 
feronltj  and  lust  of  murder  ;  his  exinm* 
aerentj  tamea  the  rebelliona  militia,  but 
tai\a  to  reatore  tbe  ancient  valour  to  hia 
troops,  206  ;  the  Ottoman  armies  (all  back 
into  their  primitive  condition,  vbitat  tha 
Cbriatiana  rejoioe  at  anch  decadence,  20S  ; 
tbe  Sultan  ia  dominated  bj  the  inflnenca 
of  the  Seraglio  ;  law  and  riebt  have  littla 
pow»r  over  him  in  presence  of  gold  ;  ha 
filled  his  eoSaiB,  plasad  hia  life  in  safetj, 
and  died  calmlj  in  his  bed,  but  his  raiga 
of  terror  paraljied  tbs  Empire,  206. 

AndraBST  Note,  tbe,  meets  irith 
failure,  ibough  acoepWd  bj  the  Forte  as 
welt  aa  England,  and  the  attention  of 
Europe  is  arnated  b;  the  meeting  of  tha 
three  Bmperoi*.  402. 

Andronious  the  elder,  Qreek  SmpeRir, 
calls  in  the  aid  of  Ottoman  Iroopa  against 
hia  grandson,  Andtonicoa  the  jounRer  ; 
but  is  defeated  and  rODBtrained  to  ahara 
hia  orowB  with  the  rebel,  43. 

AJldroDlouB  the  younger,  having  ba- 
eome  eole  Emperor,  concludes  with  Unban 
tbe  first  peace  between  the  Qreeica  and 
Ottomans;  to  ahield bimaeif  from  further 
iovaaicn  makea  a  league  with  tbe  Saroa- 
Kban  Emiis,  43. 

AndTonlouE,  aon  of  Falnologoa,  at- 
tempte  to  wreat  the  snprems  power  from 
hia  father,  and  is  punished  with  blindniaa, 
S4  ;  recoveia  the  sight  of  One  eje  and  is 
asaiBted  b;  Bajaiet  L  to  dethrone  tbe  old 
Emperor  on  promise  of  a  heavy  tribute  ; 
is  in  tarn  dcpoaad,  but  reotives  the  few 
other  B.viiintine  cities,  67. 

Apaiy,  Michael,  nominee  nf  the  Porte, 
Tranaylvania  abandoned  to  him  by  th* 
Emperor  Leopold,  219. 
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Amuon,  d',  aiDbundoT  of  HeDTj  II. 
(FtWMa),  •MompuiiM  Soljmui  At  Onat 
in  U«  f  eniui  npcditios  ;  oppoHi  atead- 
baUt  the  noleac*  axarciMd  bj  tlw  Oipa- 
dM-nebk  npon  Sdo,  IC2  ;  and  proouna 
for  tkt  CbrutiaDB  tha  privilagM  which 
tlwy  ban  in  part  itill  preaemd  ;  obtaioa 
tha  Saltan'*  DODMOt  that  tb«  Oltonaa 
SMt  itaoalii  join  that  of  tb«  Frcpch,  153. 

AzbuUmot,  Sir  C,  Hogliah  anibaa- 
ndor,  aeoaaaa  the  Part«  of  paitialitj  for 
Fnu<i4^  demaadi  the  expaluDn  of  tha 
Pransh  ambnaaador,  and  threatena  an 
•iMditioB  agMoat  Conitantinopte  ;  on 
nfiiHl  of  Ui*  Mtitlactioa  dsmaodtd, 
embarki  with  all  tha  Bogliah  merchant* 
on  boRrd  an  Bngliah  frigatf,  3S5. 

ArbuthDot,  Hr.  |aft«r*aTda  Sir 
Charlea),  Bngliah  ambaaador  at  the  Porte, 
raproaohea  tbe  DiTan  with  abuiilaning  ila 
fi^thfal  alUea  in  order  to  girs  itaelf  np  to 
tba  &tal  iofluena*  of  the  rtrolaLioDarf 
Ooremmant  of  Pruioe,  and  he,  togethar 
with  the  Baadan-MiniaUr,  U.  d'ltalinaki, 
danandi  tha  ranaval  of  the  alliaDce  aa 
well  as  tbe  reiutatement  of  tbs  depoaed 
VolTodes ;  the  Dinu  endeaTDuring  to  drag 
out  at  Irngth  the  Di-gotiatioa,  H.  d'lta- 
linaki  demands  hia  paHporta,  vhilat  Mi. 
Arbathnot,  detained  at  Bujakdera  bj  a 
■low  farer,  wnda  hia  ae«ODd  aeeretair, 
Walleale;  Pole,  to  reqairo  a  eategorieal 
anawar  ;  hiacaTalierdemcAnoiir  and  menac- 
ing worda  make  a  profound  impraaaion 
apon  thoDJTWi,  whichimmadiataljordera 
tfas  reiHtabaent  of  the  Voliodai,  332  ; 
tba  Sngliah  ambuaador  remaina  alone  to 
■tmigle  agaiDat  French  indaence,  and 
■eeing  tbe  teodeQcka  o(  the  Porte,  no  longar 
raatndne  his  codih  of  action  ;  ha  boldlj 
drmaads  tha  eipalaion  of  Sabaatiani, 
the  COBOD  of  Uol'laiia  and  Wallachia  to 
Roaia,  tha  giring  np  tha  Tnrkish  fieat  to 
England,  aa  well  aa  the  forts  and  batteriea 
of  tba  Dardanallea,  and  threatana  u 
expedition  egainat  Constantinople ;  the 
Diran  iadignaatl;  rpj acting theae  demanda, 
Sr  Charles,  aromipaiiied  bj  all  tha 
Kngliah  merchants,  embarks  on  board  the 
jw/yaioa  frigate,  and  snddenl;  Bir  John 
Poekworth  foroea  Uie  passage  <rf  tbe  Dar- 
danell'l,  S3&  ;  and  an  anvD;  is  asnt  with 
tba  Dltimatam  of  Sir  G.  ArbaLboot ;  tha 
DiTSB,  heliering  all  waa  lost,  decided  on  anb- 
miaaion  to  the  conditiona  of  the  English,  3G5. 

Aialan,  Alp,  tba  Seljakide,  niler  of 
the  East  and  West,  hia  career  of  ocnqatat, 
defeats  Ceaar  Eomaaai  IHogenea  at 
Kow^  ;  treatment  of  hia  piixonar,  S4  ; 


36. 

Asia,  Western,  Its  sitaation  when  the 
■trnggle  between  the  Baatand  Weat  waa 
rsoommenaed  b;  the  Croaades,  2fl. 

AubuMou,  Pierre  d',  Qrand  Master  of 
tbe  Kni^ta  of  Kbodea,  valioDtly  repnlaas 
an  attempt  of  the  Turks  to  take  tba 
iaiand  bj  sarprlaa,  100. 

AuguatlU  Q.,  King  of  Poland ;  Soa- 
na,  Anstria,  and  Pmsaia  foreae^g  that 
at  hia  death  the  Poles  would  seek  to 
regenerate  their  conntiy  under  tha 
protection  of  Pranoa,  hind  thamaelves  by 
a  secret  oaot  for  tbe  diamembermeot  of 
his  kingdom;  at  his  death  the  Poles 
elect  StSknislas  Lecainski,  hot  the  Kns- 
sisn  and  Aostriaa  armies  plsoe  the  ion  of 
Aognstns  II.  on  tha  throne ;  Prance 
declares  war  against  Aastris,  and  aolioita 
tbs  Forte  to  avenga  the  inaolt  of  Ens^a, 
270. 

Austria,  har  present  position  and 
policj ;  her  ambition  and  energies  di- 
rected to  tbe  South  and  East ;  her 
Eastern  policy  aa  well  as  that  of  Qtrmaoj 
is  to  keep  aTsilabla  for  fntaie  operations 
tha  territory  now  Turkish  ;  tha  price  she 
obtiined  for  remuning  neutral  while 
Kmaia  eonqnered  Torke;  waa  Bosnia  ;  in 
tba  Kaat  the  interesta  of  Austria,  Qer- 
manjr,  and  England  are  alike,  436. 

Bnbor  founds  tbe  Mogul  Smpire  of 
Delhi,  20. 

BUBt,  the  Venetian,  Bultana,  her 
dominant  influence  with  Amiralh  IIL  in 
the  a&ira  of  Vauioe  ;  obtaina  a  renewal 
of  the  caijitnlationa  end  greater  securitj 
for  its  oommerce,  ITS ;  bar  proteotion 
preserres  peaee  with  the  Venetians,  ISO. 

Bagdad,  foanded  by  Almansor  tAe  Yit- 

(ortoM,  brother  and  n ■■in  of  the  Gist 

Abbaaaida.  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of 
Jalam  for  SOO  jeara,  16  ;  Almanaor, 
Baroun-Al-Rasebid  and  Al-Hsmonn,  tbe 
three  great  names  of  the  Eastern  Ebsli- 
fate,  30  ;  gntndeur  and  fall  of  the  Khali. 
fate  ;  its  dismemberment  bf  the  Turkish 
Qusids.  21. 

Bajaiet  I.,  son  of  Amurath  I.,  sur- 
named  Ilderim  ((Ac  LighMing) ;  his 
first  act  on  aaoeasion  is  tbe  stnngling 
of  his  only  snrririDg  brother  Tskonb; 
his  first  warlike  effort,  the  reduction 
of  SeTtia  ;  assisto  Andronieos,  son 
of  Palcologus,  to  dethrone  the  old 
Empeior  and  hia  son  Hanuel  ;  restores 
them  aftarwaida  <o  the  throne  on  theii 
prumisatopaj  tribute,  67;  Philadelphia, 
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with  Skron-Khui  aiid  H«ita«jh«,  h.U 
nodei  kii  iirtf,  uid  ha  makei  inroad 
Upon  Eanmuii&  ;  bit  baagbtj  mwnge  to 
PalaDlogiu,  58  ;  enforcM  labminion  af 
BnlgarU  and  Wallachia,  and  makea 
iaroAd  DpoD  Hnngarj ;  dafcala  Aladdin, 
Frinoe  of  Eannun,  at  Aktochai.  wfao  ia 
takoti  and  pat  to  death,  and  th«  whola 
MODtrf  iaenporatad  in  tha  Bnpir*  ;  with 
th«  TsdnetiDn  of  KaatemoiiDi  tii«  whole  of 
Ih*  antirat  Scljnkian  Empire  mergts  in 
the  Ottoman,  BS  ;  nulohM  Tbnulonica 
from  tfas  Qnaki,  ud  dcfaats  ■  Chriatian 
fleet  deip&tcfaad  tbitber  from  Ital;  ;  his 
dominalion  of  Barape  apptaia  to  bare 
reaohtd  iti  apogee,  and  be  aienmaa  tiie 
title  of  SulUat,  G9  ;  defeat*  Siginnand, 
King  of  Honguj,  at  Nicopolia.  and 
aUn^hten  hu  Chiiatian  prlMtnera,  60 ; 
beai(i|ee  Conit&ntinople  for  fire  yon  and 
a  halt ;  tbe  itege  nueed  on  a  promise  of 
an  angmented  tribate,  with  other  bomili- 
ating  coneeMiant,  61  ;  new  aooeiaioiu 
tbroogb  Ua  eileoiiTe  oooqaeati ;  redoem 
the  whole  of  Oreeee.  and  planta  therein 
colonies  of  Tarkamana  (rom  Oenn«l  Aaia  ; 
tbnaUna  Conitantinople  with  a  aeeond 
nege,  bat  ii  diverted  from  it  b;  T>niar> 
lane,  62  ;  war  with  Tamerlaiw,  bt  whom 
he  ia  defeated  and  made  priaoner  at 
Angora  ;  bll  treatment  dnring  oaptlTitj  ; 
Btor?  of  the  iron  sage  ;  diea  in  the  camp 
of  l^meilane,  SB  ;  his  large  empire  U 
dismembered,  and  tha  nmains  of  it  be- 
Oomea  a  aabjeot  ot  oontenUon  to  hia  Uiree 
aoni,  67. 

Bajozet  n.,  ion  of  Mahomet  II.,  oa 
hia  pmnlamation  a>  Bnltan,  the  Jaoiaiaiin 
demand  an  amneatj  for  tbirir  dlaorders, 
the  ncceaaion  boantj,  the  banishment  of 
the  taTOarite  Mnstnpba  Faoha,  and  tbe 
eleratioD  of  Ishak  Be;  to  tbe  Tirierata, 
all  of  wbioh  be  grants,  and  their  tyranny 
ia  thns  conKcrated  ;  oheneter  of  Bajazat 
II.  (ealied  the  BoA)  ;  is  thrown  bj  tbe 
deatiniaa  ol  the  Empire  into  war*  almort 
perpetaal  ;  hia  brother  Djsm  tahea  np 
ttJBB  againat  him,  whom  he  defeats  near 
Jeniaobehr  ;  lanaoma  Brooiua,  wbioh  the 
Jaaivariea  dtmand  for  pillage,  108  ;  <!•- 
ieataDjem  again  atKmieb,  who  n  obliged 
tu  flee  a  ncrad  time,  and  afterward*  pro- 
posaa  an  eqnal  abare  at  territoi;,  bnt  ia  le- 
foed  b;  tha  Saltan  ;  Kedok  Ahmed,  tbe 
conqnoror  of  Ka&  and  Utraato,  pat  to 
deaUi  on  account  of  hia  pride  and  popn- 
laritj,  109  ;  ligni  a  treatj  with  the 
Knigbtaof  Bhodea  to  remain  at  peace  with 
the  Order  and  to  paj  it  an  annnal  pennon 
of  <e,000  dueata    for  keeping  I>jem  in 


onitody,  110  ;  the  pTojeet«d  eoeqaeat  of 
CoaataDtinapIe  and  Jemialem  bj  Cbarle* 
VIIL  of  F.anee,  epreada  terror  and  hop* 
tbnngthont  the  Bast ;  the  Fope,  Veoioe, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Naplsa,  to  oppose  it, 
■elicit  the  Saltan  to  make  a  desoent  npOB 
Italj,  who,  ioitrooted  bjthe  Venetians  la 
all  the  details  of  tbe  canspiranT,  eiUn- 
gaiahsd  it  in  the  blood  of  40,000  Ohria- 
tiana,  110  ;  in  Hunnar;  and  Boania  a  wai 
of  pillage  and  atroeiciei  norlj  permanent, 
in  which  Kinia,  Jaiieh,  Tekeli,  and  other 
Chriatian  obiefe  riTal  tbe  pacha*  in  t«ro- 
citjr,  the  BnlUn  renews  the  traoe  for  Bra 
yean  oonolnded  with  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary ;  Benegorina  anbjeoted  witboat  r*- 
aiataoee,  and  inoorporatod  in  the  Ottomaa 
Empire  ;  turni  his  arms  against  Moldavia 
and  aeises  Eilia  and  Akerman  ;  a  aerlona 
war  undertaken  against  the  Sollan  of 
Bgjpt ;  the  Bgyptians  obtain  a  great  rio- 
(oiy  between  Adaoa  and  IVnos  and  pil- 
lage the  Otlomao  camp  ;  an  faonoarable 
peaoa  oeneluded  between  the  two  Hna- 
■nlman  prinoea,  112 ;  war  reeommeoeed 
orertlj  with  Hnngaiy  ;  anatlempt  to  enr- 
priae  Belgrade  hils,  bnt  Tnnsylrania, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia.  Illyria,  Caraiola,  and 
Styria  deutatad  ;  tbe  Turks  defeated  t? 
the  Hnngariaua  at  Villaeh,  bnt  take  tbeir 
revenge  tlie  year  foUowing,  slaying  SGiODO 
of  tbe  latter ;  first  relations  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  Enaaia  i  Iran  IIL 
making  friendly  propoelliona  to  the  Sultan 
throagh  tbe  medinm  oF  the  K/um  af  Ikt 
Crimea,  112;  pacific relationa  entered  into 
with  Poland  :  oooclodea  a  treaty  with  J^n 
Albert,  bat  that  good  underaUnding  inter- 
mpted  throagh  both  prlnca  contending 
for  tbe  auseraintj  of  Holdaria  ;  on  John 
Albert  invading  tbe  oonnlty,  the  Tnrka 
drive  him  out  and  make  two  irmption* 
into  Poland,  pillagtng  Jatoelav  and 
burning  aeveral  town*  ;  roptnre  between 
the  Forte  and  tbe  Venetians ;  a  naval 
oombat,  fought  near  SapianM,  opening  tha 
entrance  of  the  Qnlf  of  Lepaoto  to  tba 
fleet,  the  city  samnden  ;  Iskender  Faoha 
invadea  Frinli,  sroeest  tbe  Isonio  and 
nvages  the  Venetian  teiritory,  and  appean 
under  tbe  walls  of  Vieenn  ;  the  Venetian* 
■elie  upnn  Cei^ialonia,  and  bnm,  at 
Freviaa,  a  aquadron  of  forty  Turkish  sfaipa, 
but  later,  lose  Hod<ai,  Coron,  and  [fava- 
rino  ;  two  tceatiea  eoncloded  with  Teoioa 
aod  Hnugary,  in  which  all  the  CbriMian 
States  are  eompriaed,  US  ;  tbe  last  yean 
of  BaJKiet'a  raign  troubled  by  tbe  ambi- 
tioua  pretenaiona  of  his  sons  ;  a  ttmg^ 
spearing  imminent,  the  SuHaa  dialribatea 
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ths  obfcf  gDTsraiKiita  imongRt  hi>  tbrca 
■nu — Koiiod,  Ahmed,  Mid  Belim  ;  the 
■mbitioD  of  tba  Utter  not  beiog  BatUfied, 
ho  TCTolt*  ind  nuiobei  fa)w«rd>  Koamdia  ; 
bU  fktlur  UBnii  an  um;  igiinat  him, 
whioh  is  (oiomI  to  Tstire  ;  Uie  Snltan  tnata 
with  big  loii,  ind  Selim  obtaiiu  tbe  goT- 
arDnflnt  of  Bemendria  and  Widdin,  113  ; 
on  ontering  Adrianople  aa  a  lOTenign, 
Selim  U  deteatad  near  Tnhaiii  and  fleaa  to 
the  Crimea  ;  the  Jtniasanca  forco  the 
Saltan  to  resall  hie  eon,  and  ooiidact  him 
in  trinmph  to  OoDitantinoplB  ;  Bajaiat 
Mdel  the  empire  to  Salim,  and  diea  on  hia 
mj  to  Oimotika,  hia  birUiplace,  114. 

BaJoiBt,  Frinoe,  ion  of  SoljicaD  tA« 
Gnat,  the  plot  of  Lala  Hnetapha  to  effeot 
hii  rain  ;  Is  incited  to  inralt  hia  brother 
tklim,  ICS ;  Ib  threatened  with  diggraoe 
bj  the  Snltan  ordering  him  to  exchan^ 
hie  Korerament  of  Konieh  for  that  ol 
*■"»"«  ;  horae  hii  father'!  lettcn,  and 
take*  np  amu,  I*  eonqnand,  and  fleea  to 
Fenia  ;  deliTerad  np  to  the  agent*  at  hia 
brother,  ia  mnrdered,  with  hia  fire  aoni, 
and  the  throne  thni  aeearedto  Selim,  155. 

Bajoiet,  ti4  Ferdiu,  laat  repreaenta- 
tire  of  the  djnaaty  of  the  Iifendiara,  lad- 
danlf  attacked  bj  Bajaiet  I.  ahuta  h<m- 
itU  ap  in  Sinope  and  treata  with  the  con- 
queror, who  leaiM  him  that  town  and  its 
Ierrit(n7  ;  bat,  not  thinkiog  himaelf  in 
aafet;,  he  flew  and  aeeka  a  protentiH'  in 
Timoar,  5B. 

BalaolavB,  the  battle  of,  in  «hieh 
neailf  two-thirds  of  the  Light  Brigade  ara 
aaeleialT  lacriflced,  SSS. 

Barakitar,  Unatapha,  Paeha  of  Riut- 
ehnk,  marobae  opon  OoDBtaotinople  with 
an  army  dcToted  to  hi*  amae  and  deter- 
■iin«  to  pot  aa  end  to  the  tjitmat  o' 
the  Yamaka,  hia  aeeret  object  being 
the  r»-ntabliabment  of  Selim  III.  ;  for- 
dblj  takea  the  aeali  from  the  Brand 
Viiier,  enter*  the  oapital  and  proolaima 
Selim,  whoae  lileleea  body  he  finda  on  the 
floor  of  the  Seraglio  atranRled  bj  the 
orden  of  lloilapba  IV.,  Hi  ;  oaosea 
Mnatapha  to  be  Bang  into  (he  aame  priaon 
SeliB  had  taoaotad,  846  ;  ia  made  Qrand 
Viiier,  and  hia  firat  act  ia  to  pot  to  daath 
the  aaaaariu  of  Selim  IIL  and  the  faTonr- 
itea  ul  ICaatapha ;  canaea  inaarreotlonatr 
TaoMk  «hiefe  to  be  atrangled,  and  34S 
womea  of  Hnttapha'*  harem  to  be  aawn 
ap  in  aacka  aod  flnog  into  the  Bjaphoroa  ; 
reanmea  tfae  plane  of  reform  attempted 
by  Belim  ;  oBeode  the  high  (Dnattonariea 
1^  depriving  tbem  of  the  timan  and 
appropriating  tbam  to  hia  ovn  profit ;  he 


periahsi  in  a  fire  kindled  bj  the  rdTolted 
JuiBtriea,  S4T. 

Barbaroaaa  (ged  Bard),  *«e  Ohur- 
•ddio. 

Baton,  grandeon  of  Zinghie  Kfaao, 
Irader  of  the  Qnlden  Horde,  oreimni  and 
barbariie*  Enagia,  20. 

Bathori,  Stephen,  Voirode  of  Tranajl- 
Tania,  with  Paol  Einia,  infliala  a  memo* 
rable  defeat  on  the  Torka  at  Kenger-Uesai, 
near  Earlibonrg,  99. 

BaaoonjtfleM,  Tiaeoont,  one  of  the 
repreMntatina  of  England  at  the  Berlin 
Congrem,  damande  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Eoaiian  firoea,  bat  deolinea  to  aaaant  to 
the  retirement  of  the  Britieb  Bee^  and 
Coant  9cboaialoff  abjectJng,  the  point  ia 
reserTod,  42S  ;  atwlilj  reaiatiog  the 
claima  at  Qreeae,  H.  Waddingtoa  and 
Connt  CorU  were  only  able  to  indnoo  Con- 
greaa  to  adilaa  the  Porte  to  grant  her  the 
territory  tDnth  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Salambria  to  the  Feneaa,  429. 

Sektaah,  Hadji,  a  celebrated  derriali, 
ooDuoiatee  the  corpa  of  Janiaaartea,  49. 

BsU-Ouroaah,  eon  of  Vonlkan,  en- 
titlea  bimMilf  Qiand  Dnka  of  Serria,  40. 

Berlin  UemorBndam,  England  r«- 
fntea  to  mbmic  to  the  dictation  of  tht, 
and  the  Hiniateia  of  Rnaaia  and  Qerounr 
Snd  thcmaelTca  ohecknated,  402. 

BMsarabla,  Rouia  mobiliae*  and 
naaaea  a  large  armj  in  (1877).  4DB. 

BlBQUtrok,  Prinoe,  elected  Freddent  of 
(be  Berlin  Oaugrtia,  427  ;  the  Coogreaa 
adTinoei  toirarda  peace  becanae  the 
Prince  determine*  that  peaoe  abonld  be, 
428  ;  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  bean  ttacei  at 
the  determination  of  die  Frince'*  raaolTe 
not  to  allow  the  intereet*  of  Aostria  to  be 
jeopardiaed  in  the  Bontb-eait  of  Borop^ 
480. 

BochKTi,  Said  (called  Smir-SiiUaa), 
Grand  Sbaik  of  Broana,  lead*  500  der- 
Tialioi  to  the  Hiage  af  Oonatantinaple  on 
tba  promiae  of  pillage,  and  wha  claim  aa 
their  ehare  the  nuna  of  the  eonianta 
therein  ;  givea  the  aigoal  for  a  deaperate 
ataanit,  which  laata  till  annaat,  when  the 
Tnrka  bam  their  machinea  and  retire,  the 
Qrecke  attribating  thur  dalireianee  to 
the  Virgin  Haiy  baring  appeared  an  the 
watli,  n. 

Bonoo,  Marqnia  de,  Frenoh  ambaaaa- 
dor,  aolicit*  the  Tnrka  to  oontinne  hostil. 
idee  againa(  Anatria,  bnt  the  mediation 
of  England  bringi  aboB(  the  Treaty  of 
Faaaarowiti,  2e@. 

Bonap&rte.  Napoleon,  hia  pnqeet  in 
conjnnation  with  the  Fr^b  Directory  to 
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tekt  put  in  tho  diimembcnnenl  of  the 
UttoDMn  Empire,  S21  ;  on  rigning  the 
TnMj  ef  Campo  Foimia  (ha  eipgditiMi 
to  Ej^pt  ii  reiolied  npon  ;  M  the  oalaet 
ft  protea  dinMrona  to  the  Fnoeh  for  their 
eammeroe,  rellgiooa  OBtabliihoieDta,  and 
relaUoiu  with  the  Porta  ;  bringi  Tor  the 
fint  tima  uigrilj  in  praaenee  of  e*ch 
other  Talks  uid  Prenchmen  :  hi*  inruioa 
of  Egypt  girea  riaa  to  an  alliance  betHeea 
Ronia  and  the  Porta,  322  ;  iE  tho  attempt 
upon  Bgjpt  had  ronud  the  indignation  of 
the  Turks  hii  eipnlnon  excitad  tlieir 
aoDtempt,  322  ;  on  Uie  failure  of  hii  in- 
Taaion  he  aanda  Colonel  fiabantiaiii  on  a 
miHion  to  the  Levant,  the  aTOved  object 
of  which  ii  to  require  of  the  Engliab  the 
emanation  of  Alemudria,  and  to  auDounoa 
to  the  Pachaa  of  Bgjpt  and  Syria  the 
peace  ooncluded  with  the  Porte  of  1802  ; 
the  report  of  the  miaaion  ii  regarded  as  an 
aTDwal  ol  tlie  ambi^om  preteiaiona  ot 
Bonaparte  tovarda  the  Eaat,  and  it  prevea 
not  ooa  of  tbe  leaat  eaoaaa  of  tlie  raptnre 
of  the  ?^aa  of  Ajnieni,  S29  ;  hii  replj 
to  Lord  Felbam'a  apoech  in  Parliament 
relatira  to  Bngland  keeping  Malta,  829  ; 
diaiatiafird  «ith  the  condnct  of  the  Porte, 
he  tcfoaea  to  avenge  himaelf  for  it,  pro- 
faning rather  to  weaken  Anitria  ;  alter 
the  battle  of  AuaterliU  thg  Forte  dram 
oloeer  to  France,  raoogniiea  Napoleon  ■■ 
Emperor,  and  aenda  him  an  ambaaaador 
eitmordioary,  i'29  ;  aenda  aid  to  the  Forte 
in  order  to  diaeorer  the  projeete  o(  Kaaua 
agunat  it,  S31 ;  the  dovnfall  ot  Selim 
baa  the  most  di~Mtroiu  effect  upon  tbe 
paliej  of  Napoleon ;  he  abandona  tbe 
inlereala  ot  the  Porte  b;  the  aeorel  aiiiolei 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tilait,  S43  ;  tbii  aban- 
donment of  the  Tnrki  at  TiUit  not  one  of 
the  least  caaaaa  whicb  eent  the  great  man 
to  Bt.  Helena,  311  ;  Kuaaia  aolicita  Nipo- 
leoa  to  pat  into  eiDcntion  tbe  project  of 
tbe  partition  of  tbe  Ottoman  Empire,  S<7  ; 
paroeinDg  the  great  error  ha  baa  oommit- 
ted  by  the  promiaea  made  at  Tilait,  ha 
elndsa  the  demanda  ot  Aleiander  1.,  and 
OTcn  all  idea  of  deBoitive  partition  of 
Tarkej ;  reaolved  to  make  oonoeaaioiw 
toncbing  Tnrkey,  ha  propoaea  to  Alexan- 
dria an  interiiew  at  Erfurt,  and  a  aeoret 
eonTHntion  ia  coneladed  there,  S48  ;  tbe 
Bngliah  Uiniitrj,  obtaining  knowledge  of 
that  treaty,  in  whicb  Napoleon  alandoned 
the  true  poUoy  of  Franoe  in  order  to  sa- 
tiafy  hia  momentary  intereata,  anili  itaelf 
of  it  to  renew  ila  negotiationa  with  the 
Porte,  81S. 

Bonnerftl,  Count   da,  an  adTentorer, 


who  deaarta  from  Ike  aerrlM  ot  FiBoee 
and  Qemunj  and  tnm*  Uoanlnun  to  be- 
come a  general  of  bombardieia  in  the 
Turkish  aimy,  a  parha  of  two  laile,  and 
oonfldant  of  the  Orand  Tiiier,  and  i^ 
during  fourteen  years,  tbe  secret  aool  of 
the  Ottoman  policy  in  ila  relation*  with 
tbe  European  Cabineta,  aCtemp'a  to 
reform  the  Torkiah  army,  bat  ii  arrtated 
in  hia  projecta  by  tbe  repreientations  of 
Bnasia  ;  becomaa,  by  a  spirit  of  intrigae, 
more  bnttful  than  naeful  la  Tnrkey  and 
to  France,  271 ;  sends  to  TenaOlee  a  pro- 
ject of  alliance  which  offend*  Oaidinal 
Fleury,  and  ii  rejected,  reoeiTea  a  penaion, 
Irith  the  promise  of  hia  retam  ta  FnuHX^ 
272  ;  the  negotiations  of  Bonneral  for  an 
alliance  oSenaire  and  defenaiTe  between 
France,  Pnuai*  and  Turkey  having  fuled 
in  apite  ot  all  hia  iutiigoea  to  nnew  it| 
and  the  Poite  having  signed  a  tnaty  d 
perpetoal  peaoe  with  Aoatria  and  Bnana, 
irritated  at  the  ill  SDOsaa  of  hia  OTertores 
he  expiraa  on  the  very  day  upon  which  he 
reMNved  a  letter  from  Vernillea  •nthor' 
iiing  him  to  return  to  Pranc^  272. 

BoaniA  created  by  Vonlkan  a  8t«tr, 
aometimei  independent  of,  aometime* 
TBoaal  of,  Hangary,  beoomes  an  ind-pen- 
dent  kingdom  nnder  tbe  Ban  Stephen 
Tvarko,  17. 

Bonjlde,  tbe,  aorerugna  of  Fartia, 
ilestroT  the  power  of  the  Turkish  guarda 
to  replace  it  by  theii  own  more  i^itemaUo 
tyianny,  22. 

BrB^Bdlno,  Hare  Antonio,  valiantly 
defends  Pamagoata  againat  Mostaph* 
Pacha,  who,  in  spite  of  the  eaptnlalloa, 
has  the  barbarity  to  Sanaa  ita  defender  10 
be  flayed  alive  and  qoartered,  169. 

Bruns.  Oeneral,  Prench  ambaaaador, 
from  bis  Rflpablican  abmptneaa  and  pen- 
sionate  pride,  nnflt  tn  conduct  a  negotia- 
tion in  the  coiTDpt  Court  of  Oonatanti- 
nople,  32S ;  his  propodtioDB  are  reoeived 
with  ooldneas,  and  he  even  meets  with  a 
refnaal  to  tecogniie  Napoleon  by  hia  new 
title  of  Emperor ;  he  thivalena  to  quit 
CoDstintinopla,  the  Divan  doei  not  seek 
to  detain  bim,  and  he  takes  hia  departoiv, 
S2S. 

Bulgariaiu,  their  Tartu  origin  ;  crtab- 
liih  themaalvea  in  Htaaia  towards  end  of 
7th  century  ;  lor  three  eentnries  the  terror 
ot  tbe  Byiantina  Emperor* ;  anbdoed  by 
John  Zimiaoee  and  oonrerted  to  Ohrii- 
tianity,  they  render  themaalvea  ouo«  mora 
independent ;  Baal  annexes  Uiem  afresh 
to  hia  Empire ;  they  regain  their  inde- 
pendence ud  wage  heroa  war  againtt  the 
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Piuiki ;   fill    labacqnentlj    nndu    th« 
domiiutiaii  of  the  Serb  Kings,  47. 

Barton,  Edv&rd,  smbatwdor  to  tba 
Parle  ttna  Queen  Rliubetb.  demandB 
tliat  eniben  might  b«  ft11oir«<]  to  molat 
Uh  cemiDeree  of  th«  Bpuiiarda  ;  hia  de- 
muidi  eluded  «ithaot  being  tmitiTeij  r«- 
jgetad,  181. 

Byron,  Lord,  auirti  tlie  Oreeki  vlth 
mone;  uid  arou,  and  goeu  to  Qreoce  to 
gira  tkem  hia  peraoiut  kid,  and  diaa  «t 
Hinolongbi,  8S1. 

BycantlM  Empire,  iti  oadoutj,  SS ; 
8t  ChrjEoitoin'B  deoeripUon  of  a  Bjua- 
tioe  Emperor  ;  deaeriptioa  of  ita  people, 
98 ;  their  Tsnalitj  and  Ewrrilit;,  34  ;  ita 
loan  Kb  the  period  of  Otboman'a  death,  S8. 
Cabakohy  Oglou,  elected  obief  of 
the  Tamake  with  the  power  of  life  or 
death  ;  eaten  Conatantiuople  at  the  head 
of  SOD  Tanuka  ;  no  oppoeition  pteeenting 
itaelt  to  the  pmceeditiga  of  the  conspira- 
tor*, thej  are  joined  b;  maoj  hnndred 
JaoiBiaries  and  aailors  and  form  an  en- 
eampmant  on  the  Atmeldan  ',  Cabakchj 
then  reada  a  liat  of  prtnoriptiona,  npon 
whieh  fignre  the  coBnsellora  and  miniaten 
of  tbe  Saltan  ;  ginapa  of  oonapirators  are 
detached  to  raecate  those  aoDtence*,  and 
scTentsen  heads  ot  the  principal  '  igni- 
tarii-s  Boon  appear  in  a  rov  before  the 
ehiet  of  the  lerolt ;  the  latter  then  in- 
qnirea  of  the  aaaemblage  whether,  in 
order  to  gnarantae  the  folare  from  the 
emra  of  tbe  past,  the  Saltan  onght  to 
retain  power ;  the  rtbela  reply  in  the 
aegatiTB,  341  ;  the  Hafti  aagnieaa-ng  io 
the  Saltan'a  dethronement,  the  maltitnde 
ihont  *itb  aaelamiition  far  Sultan  Uns- 
lapha ;  Selim  niigaB  taimaail  to  the  in- 
BTitable  and  takes  the  plans  of  hia  ano- 
eeaor  in  the  Old  Seraglio,  342. 

Oeesar  Bomaitua  DlogenM,  the  By- 
■antine  Rmperor,encoaraged  bj  the  Booceae 
of  three  ckmpaigna  againat  Alp  Arslao, 
adTsnees  with  100,000  men  into  Mtdia ; 
Alp'a  OTertnrea  of  peaoe  being  met  bj  a 
demand  that  he  ahonld  anrrender  bis 
npital  a*  a  pledge  of  hia  ainceritr,  tbe 
Saltan  arraja  hia  caTalry  on  the  plain  ot 
Konogo ;  at  the  eloae  of  tbe  bard-fooght 
battle,  Romanoi,  left  almost  alone,  ia 
disarmed  and  led  before  Alp  Arslaa,  »bo 
ssta  hia  foot  npon  the  neck  of  the  Bm- 
peror,  but  sftenrsnia  treata  him  with 
kindnraa,  24 ;  Romaons  is  pot  to  death 
by  hiaanbjeota,  24. 

Ouldla  {Oitte),  urge  ot,  one  of  the 
most  rrmarkable  in  history;  its  aoqaiai- 
tioD  Mats  tbe   Tnika    tweDty.firs  jeait' 


fighting,  228  ;  an  attempt  to  reliere  it  by 
the  Doke  de  ITaTaille*  in  1669  baxing 
tailed,  the  girriaon  ia  compelled  Io  capi- 
tnlate  i  a  peace  ttrminatea  a  atnggle  in 
which  the  Venetiana  hwt  80,000  and  the 
Torks  more  than  100,000  men,  224. 

Cojmlng,  Mr,  Stratford  (atlerwardi 
Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe),  Bngliah  am- 
baaaador,  oBen  to  the  Forte  tbe  mediaUon 
of  tbe  aignatory  Fowera  of  the  pietoool, 
haTing  in  Tiew  the  reconelling  the  Qreeki 
with  the  Forte,  and  ot  patting  an  end  to 
the  atrognle  ot  which  tbe  Archipelago  «*B 
the  theatre  ;  to  which  tbe  Beia-Effendi 
repliea  that  "Hia  Highness  would  nersr 
admit  of  inlerrontion  between  it  and  it* 
rajaha,  and  that  in  tatare  it  would  no 
longer  reply  to  propoaitiona  of  that  kind  :  " 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Athens  wa* 
the  ivBult  ot  Uiat  anawer,  366  ;  after  the 
Treaty  n-hieh  terminated  tbe  quanel 
between  the  Forte  and  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
young  Sultan  Abiiol  Hedjid  ia  meetly 
guided  by  the  ooancils  of  England,  ably 
oondncted  by  Sir  Stratford  Censing  hn 
ambanadorat  Constantinople,  887. 

Cantociuene,  John,  joiot  Empemt 
with  John  PBleologua  Tigoronalj  repllsaa 
tbe  attack  of  Orohan  npon  Conitantinoplek 
44  1  profiting  by  the  minority  of  John 
Paleeolc^uB,  wbilat  regent  he  aaaamea  the 
pnrple  and  declare*  himself  coileagne  ot 
the  young  Bmperor ;  aeeking  abaolote 
aover^inty,  in  order  to  carry  on  ciril 
war,  aummons  tohiiaid  DmerBey,  Prince 
of  Aldin  ;  the  latter,  recalled  to  Aaia  by 
an  attack  of  the  Venetiana,  harlng  aban- 
doned his  ally,  Orehau  interrenca,  and 
demands  of  Cantaeuiese  hia  danghter's 
hand,  which  ia  accorded  him  ;  in  ipita 
of  the  alliance  and  ties  of  relationship 
a  band  of  Ottomana  raiageafceah  the  eoaat 
of  Thrace  ;  aolieited  by  both  partiFS, 
Orchan  finds  himaelt  sole  arbiter  of  the 
Qreek  Bmpira,  44  ;  Cantacniane  in  lain 
offera  Onhan  10,000  dncata  for  the  rao- 
Bom  of   Qallipoli,  45. 

Cautaouseiie,  Michael,  lamanied 
Sheitanogti,  "aon  of  Satan";  hia  in- 
trigues and  enormons  wealth  ;  the  aplen- 
dour  of  his  [alace  riTala  the  Seraglio  ;  tbe 
fate  of  whole  prorinoes  in  his  hands ; 
gains  his  inflnenee  tbrongh  the  faTour  of 
tbe  Tiuer  Bokolli  ;  inoun  the  wnith  of 
Amorath  III.,  and  ia  hanged  before  the 
gale  of  hia  own  palace,  178. 

CanUonlr,  Demetiiua,  Hcapodar  ot 
Wallachia,  engage*  Io  aasiBt  Feter  Ua 
Ortat  on  condition  that  the  Ciar  ahonld 
aid    htm    in  rendering   fais   sorcreignty 
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haredilu;  ;  indnMa  th«  Bnniaiu  to  cnm 
thfl  Frutfa,  odIj  to  flod  themwlToa  ttrer- 
taken  kcd  Jiemmed  ig  by  Uie  Tnrkiib 
arm;,  2S2. 

Caplatnuo,  John,  Um  Praninaou, 
pmohea  ii  crusade  in  Hnnguj  itgwiut  the 
Totka ;  dsteniiiaaa  the  niaing  of  tfaa 
aiege  of  Bolgrada  bj  haading  a  Tigoraoa 
aoTtia,  S8. 

Oapodlatrlu  goTenu  tha  Qraak  King- 
dom in  tha  iatareat  of  Koaaia  ;  has  to 
eontond  with  wnapinunei  and  inninw!- 
tiona;  the  liUla  Sreek  fieet  burnt  by 
Mianlia,  to  prerant  the  former  naing  it  in 
the  Knaaiao  intareat,  and  ia  ahortlf  after 
aaaaniuted,  37S. 

OaraOieodorl  Paoba  umonnaM  at 
the  Berlin  Ooograaa  that  the  Porte  aeo^ila 
the  prinei^  of  the  mciipatiaD  bj  Anatria 
of  Uoaoia  and  (lie  HencgoriDa  in  the 
intereati  of  Enropaan  peace,  and  voold 
ananga  the  details  with  Anatcia,  439. 

Oarlowlti,  Treatj  of,  entaila  tha  Inai 
to  the  Tnrka  of  Bnngarj  and  Irani;!- 
Tanta,  the  Horea,  Dalmatia,  Fodolia,  Uis 
Dkraine,  and  Aiof — the  fint  great  gap 
made  in  tha  Ottoman  Bni[Hre;  from  Uat 
moment  it  ooaaed  to  be  formidable  in 
Eniope ;  ita  decadence  eoald  no  longer  he 
arretted;  and  the  Boniana,  b;  aeqniring 
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Coabrlot,  John,  Prince  of  Albania, 
compelled  to  daliTer  up  hii  four  aeni  to 
Amnnth  IL,  who  at  Caatriot'i  death 
takea  poneaaion  of  the  ooustry,  71. 

Coltilot,  Oeoige,  foanh  eon  of  John, 
called  bj  tba  Turka  "  lakender  Bej  "  and 
bj  Enropeana  Scanderbeg,  ' '  tba  dragon 
dt  Albania,"  obtaina  the  favoar  of  Amn- 
nth II.,  and  the  oommand  of  G.OOO  men 
in  bii  armj  ;  bnt  mindfnl  of  hia  religion 
and  oonnb7,  abandona  the  inBdela  attor 
the  firat  battle  of  the  ''long  campugn  "  ; 
kill)  the  Snltan'a  aecrotuy,  and  fleea  ioto 
Albania;  with  a  band  ol  600  partiiana 
foreea  the  g>l«B  of  Croia  and  maaacrea 
the  Tarkiih  garrison  ;  a  general  inanrrea- 
tion  enanea,  and  in  tbirt;  daja  fioda  him- 
•elf  maater  of  Albania ;  defeata  foor 
armiea  anoeeaaiielj  aant  against  him,  77  ; 
baraaaei  the  immense  army  of  Amaiath 
by  iaoennnt  atlacka  whilst  besieging 
&oia  ;  rapalaea  the  OTertorea  of  the  Bul- 
tan,  who  triea  to  negotiate  with  him,  78  ; 
anstaina  with  indshtigable  peisereranoa 
the  attaeka  of  the  Torks,  and  wing  the 
admiration  eren  of  hi>  anemiea  ;  Mahomet 
II.  offera  him  peaoa,  and  leavai  him  in 
tranquil  poiaeaaion  of  Bpimt  and  Albania, 


39  ;  die!  of  faTar  at  AlcMio  ;  hia  tomb 
opened  by  Hahomet  IL,  who  exhibits  kii 
remaina  to  the  admiring  Hoalema  ;  pieeoa 
of  bia  bonea  aooght  for  with  aridity  to  b« 
oonTsrted  into  taliamana,  91. 

Catherine  I.,  Empreaa  of  Enana,  con- 
sort of  Peter  Uu  Qrtat  ;  her  hnnble  ori- 
gin and  eqoivocal  antecedenlB ;  asently 
married  to  the  Ciar  before  he  sati  oat  for 
the  campaign  against  the  toAi  11707)  ; 
her  akin  in  the  penetration  of  character ; 
gains  an  entire  empire  otct  the  Cnr  ;  ex- 
trncates  him  ham  the  imminent  peril  ia 
which  he  waa  placed  when  hemmed  in  by 
the  Tnrka  nnder  Uahommed  Baltadaclii, 
282 ;  after  Pater's  death  seeks,  in  a  doae 
alUuice  with  Anstiia,  tlie  sapport  Enana 
needed  Vt  nun  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  tha 
Treaty  of  Tienaa  cooelnded  (1726),  269. 

OatbaiiCB  n.,  Eai[csas  of  Sum; 
after  the  mnrder  of  Pete*  III.,  her  has* 
band,  the  ambitiona  deslgni  of  the  Bm- 
press  force  the  Ottoman  Forte  to  qnit  ita 
inaction  and  draw  etoaar  its  allianes  with 
Fianee,  269  ;  ahe  eompela  the  Folea  t« 
elect  Suoialas  Ponialowaki  aa  king,  aad 
impoaea  a  code  of  laws  Bpon  Fdand  des- 
tined to  perpetoate  ita  anarchy,  288 ; 
marka  ant  lome  of  the  Tarkiah  pronnoea 
for  her  fatnra  prey,  and  bribes  the  DItbh 
with  large  amns,  289 ;  infamoudy  deceiT** 
Unatapha  III.  in  the  affaira  of  Poland  ; 
Poniatowaki,  despite  the  promiaaa  of  tba 
Ciarina,  ia  impoaad  opon  the  Poles  by 
SoBian  bayonela,  290;  her  ageola,  by 
mesne  of  Uie  religioni  propaganda,  pi«- 
pare  the  way  for  the  Rossian  inraiioo  ■■ 
the  Gheek  prorinoes  of  Tnrkey,  290  ;  the 
Hnscorile  intrignes  only  end  by  oompni- 
miaing  the  Chriatiau,  291  ;  after  the 
Easaian  massaore  at  Balta,  the  Bossian 
ambassador  Ohreskoff  nfnsing  to  sign  a 
declaration  importing  that  Buma  bonnd 
henelf  to  abstain  from  all  attempt! 
against  Pcdish  liberty,  he  is  imprisoned, 
and  war  dooUicd  by  the  Forte,  29S  ;  Arm- 
patobes  a  fleet  from  the  Baltia  to  effect  a 
Hung  in  the  Morea,  bnt  the  whole  biAinssa 
degenerate*  into  a  manadiag  expedition  ; 
tbe  BoBsiaui  deatroy  the  TDrkish  Beet,  a 
Tictory  wholly  dae  to  Britiab  officerii  296  ; 
theCurinaaendaPrederickll.  aprojsotfor 
the  pardtion  of  the  Torkiab  Empire,  and 
talk  is  rife  at  her  Conrt  of  going  ta  Cim- 
stantinople,  298  ;  in  the  Crime*  the  Otto- 
man domination  it  completely  rerened  bj 
her  ■nceesset,  304 ;  her  insolent  nlti- 
matnm  to  the  Porte  leJKted  by  tbe  Kian  ; 
her  troops  are  defeated  on  the  Daonbe,  and 
baaely  arenge  their  failure  by  a  iiiaiiwiii  a 
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«t  BuumdMhik  of  tfas  women,  old  man 
•od  cbildran,  301:  Hineliai,  Fruic«  of 
Qsorgia,  ii  uld  lo  Catbtrine,  and  ihe 
dominatea  in  UoldaTu  and  Wallackia. 
806  ;  the  TrMtr  of  Kataohnk-Eunaniji 
in  Articla  7  opens  a  wide  door  (o  Eobiuji 
oaarpfLtion  ;  tbe  Prat^etontfl  in  faTonr  of 
Ow  NsT  Chnrch  at  ConatantiiioplB  tha 
origin  of  the  CrimFan  War  of  18S4  ;  the 
Ciaiina  intri^ra  in  Uoldaiia  and  Walla* 
^ia  with  the  neir  of  rendering  them  in- 
dopeodoDt,  307  ;  >he  iTorta  the  aUeotioD 
of  Karope  fiom  (he  true  aim  of  her  policj 
b;  hgr  nagotiktiopi  for  the  freedom  of  the 
mat ;  while  oontinning  aeoretlj  her  entw 
priae*  againat  Torkej  ahe  beooma  a  cLoee 
■II7  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  with 
wbom  ahe  projeoti  a  partition  of  the  Otto- 
man  Bmpira,  310 ;  Ibrahim  Qherai 
iviaed  to  the  dignit;  of  Khan  of  the 
Orimaa  in  order  to  be  tfae  iDitromant, 
■hortiT  become!  the  rietim  of  Catherine'i 
wntatioa,  811 ;  ihe  attemptt  in  a  mani- 
bate  to  jna'Efr  that  B>ogDiiuu7  ninipa- 
tion  ot  tbe  Crimea,  312  ;  Rnwia  tbni  ao- 
qairea  the  aoterelgntj  of  the  Crimea  and 
of  tbe  Konban,  fraah  right*  OTet  tbe 
Black  Sea,  and  other  adrantagee  calcn- 
iated  to  bring  about  the  fntore  diamem- 
bermont  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  tbe 
Emprtaa  lakei  a  etep  lowardi  realiiing 
her  project  of  a  new  Baitem  Empire — a 
Mw  Qieek  kingdom  on  the  ooaiti  of  the 
BUdl  8e* :  Ehenon  erected  in  tbe  mldjt 
a(  a  deeart  aa  ita  catntal,  313  ;  in  ber 
cdbrtt  to  drive  the  Torhi  fron  Borope, 
the  makes  an  advantageovc  oommennal 
tTMtj  with  Prance,  31  i  ;  the  ereationof  a 
formidable  fleet  atKberaoa  and  fiebaetapol 
OdtbIU  her  deaifina ;  insolently  demandi 
the  diimiial  of  paehaa  and  officiale  who 
diipleaae  ber;  makes  a  pompooa  progren 
lo  the  Crimea,  where  she  meets  ber  ally, 
Joseph  II.,  and  dieenssca  the  proiimate 
(Btablishment  of  tha  npnblics  of  Spaiia 
aad  Atheni  1  scared  from  oontinning  her 
joamej  lo  Einbnrn  bj  a  Turkish  fleet  in 
the  Liman  ;  ber  minister  at  Constanti- 
nopla  is  imprisoned,  and  war  deoJared 
•gaiait  Euila,  314  ;  she  refuea  to  aeoede 
to  the  QoB gross  of  B«iohenbaeb,  or  to 
aoerpt  the  mediation  of  Eassia  with  tbe 
Forte,  319  :  Sreat  Britwn  demands  for 
Turkey  the  Aiot  ttahu  qw>  mile,  and  in 
pnrsnauea  of  snob  deduatioB  equips  a 
large  Beet  dotined  for  tike  Baltic ;  bat 
after  lengthy  negotiations,  preliminaries 
are  ngnad  at  Uatats  between  Prinoa 
Bepnin  and  the  Qrand  Viser,  819. 
GttmaUm,  anthor  ot  "Don  Qniiote," 


loeas  his  left  arm  in  tbe  batUe  td  Lepanto, 
170. 

OeMorlni,  Cardinal,  papal  Ic^te,  sam- 
mons  I^ielas,  King  of  Hongary,  to  teat 
np  tbe  treaty  (lUi)  which  placed  Berria 
and  Wallaehia  nnder  the  nierainty  of 
Hungary  ;  takes  command  c^  an  army  of 
Qorman  and  Italian  adrentaren  with  the 
design  of  deilrayLng  the  Ottoman  power, 
76  ;  is  alain  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  76. 

Ohaireddln  BarbftrosBa  (Ktd-bvint), 
admiral  of  Solyman's  fleet ;  son  of  a 
Bipahi  of  Hitflene,  devotes  himself  to 
piracy  daring  tha  reign  of  Bajsiet  II.; 
enters  the  sarriee  of  Hahommad,  Saltan 
of  Tunis ;  his  piratioil  daaoents  npoa 
Cherotll,  Boigia  and  Algiers ;  makes  him- 
self master  of  the  latter  by  asaaasinatiag 
the  Moorish  prince  ;  does  boniaga  for  his 
conquest  to  the  Snitan,  and  reeeiTes  from 
him  tha  title  of  Baylerbey  of  Algiers, 
which  port  becomes  a  nest  of  coraain  ;  dia- 
persa  a  Spanish  squadron  and  carries 
away  from  Andalusia  70,000  Moors  ;  cap- 
tures two  sail  of  Dorla'a  fleet  and  bums 
eighteen  TSsaels  ofFHeeaina,  136  ;  creatod 
Oapadan-paeba  ;  eqoips  a  formidable  fleet 
of  eigh^-tour  ships,  with  which  he  sacks 
Beggio,  Pondi,  and  other  Italian  strong- 
holds ;  steen  for  Africa  and  takes  posses- 
si  on  o{  Tunis  in  the  Sultan's  name ;  Cbarlea 
T.  resolrea  to  take  Tnnii,  but  Barbaroesa, 
despairing  of  defending  tbe  town,  risks  an 
enconater  in  the  open  ;  abandoned  by  his 
African  auiiliarios  is  foreed  to  flee  ;  Tnnis 
being  pillaged  by  the  conquerora,  80,000 
inhabitants  are  massacred,  and  GO,  000 
Christian  captives  set  free,  140;  ravages 
the  islands  of  (ha  Archipelago  and  the 
lEgtaa,  most  oF  which  fall  to  the  Turks  ; 
then  obtains  a  brilliant  victory  over  a 
Chrisliau  fliat  commanded  by  Andrea 
Doria,  14S  ;  captnrts  Nioe  ;  hia  insolence 
at  Toulon  induoea  Franoie  I.  lo  pay  him 
800,000  crowns  to  qnit  that  barbonr  ; 
again  spreids  terror  and  desolation  along 
the  Italian  coasts,  whenoe  he  eanies  off 
14,000  Cbritliaos,  tbe  Corsair- captain's 
laat  notable  exploit,  149. 

Cbordin,  the  traveller,  his  aoooant  of 
tine  Ottoman  State  at  the  commencement 
of  Ihe  reign  of  Mahomet  IV.,  S1G. 

COuriM  T.,  Emperor  of  Oermany,  his 
vast  poaaenions  on  bis  acoaasion,  135  ; 
aecuaas  Frands  I.  (France)  openly  of 
tnasoa  against  Christendom  by  hia  alli- 
ance with  Solyman  the  Qrtati  PrwiGis 
formally  denies  tha  aoouaation,  and  tella 
Charlea  V.  that  "he  lied  in  bis  throat," 
131  1  fail  fint  ^tpaarsBoa  at  the  bead  of 
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bil  ttiaj  aguntt  Solymka  Btlendsd  vilh 
CoiuidarabU  glory  ftiid  idcohs,  1S7  ;  re- 
■alves  to  raUke  TanU,  in  tha  hope  of  deal- 
ing a  morMl  blon  to  the  Tnroo-FreBoh 
Bllirace,  *nd  takei  coninuuid  of  a  powerful 
umBment ;  i»rrieB  the  place  after  a  inoDth 
ofcontinaal  fighting,  30,000  inhabitaiita 
maaaacred  and  60,000  Christians  releajud, 
140  ;  that  feat  fills  np  the  meaaare  of 
paver  and  glory  of  the  Emperor,  140  ; 
Charlea  and  Perdinand  desiroiu  of  peae«, 
become  necessar;  for  botb  through  the 
levolt  of  the  Lntberaa  princes,  aoiiaeDt  to 
pay  the  Porte  an  aDnnsl  anbiidy  ;  a  trace 
tor  five  jears  coaoluded  nith  the  Saltan, 
tbe  Emperor,  and  Ferdinand,  150  ;  tha 
Imperialista  captnra  Siegedin,  bot  are 
aarpriaad  before  the  tovn  and  cut  in 
pieoea,  162. 

OharlBB  vm.  of  Prance,  his  projoctoJ 
enuade  against  Cooatantinopls  and  Jem- 
■alnm  ;  poiohasea  fiom  Thontaa  FalnologoB 
his  rights  to  the  throne  of  tha  Bast ;  dia- 
tribntes  arms  and  monef  throaghoDt  Hace- 
dooia,  Greece  and  Albania,  110  ;  and  the 
Tonte  of  the  French  is  marked  oat  from 
Olrasto  to  Avlona,  from  Ailona  to  Byian- 
tinm  ;  claims  the  penwn  of  Priooe  Djem, 
with  whom  he  hopes  to  kindle  war  in  the 
Tnrkiih  proTioces  ;  is  hailed  in  Italj  with 
the  titles  of  "  Defender  of  the  Church  " 
and  "Liberatorof  the  Faith,"and  spreaHs 
terror  and  hope  thronghont  the  Bast ;  tbe 
Pope,  Veuioe,  and  Fel^l  inand  of  Naples,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  French  conquest,  sol  loit 
the  Sollaa  to  make  a  descent  npon  leal;  ; 
Bbjs»C  II.,  inaCraoted  bj  the  Venatians  in 
•11  the  details  of  the  oonspiracj,  extjn- 
goiahesitiu  the  blood  of  40,001)  Christiuis, 
HO. 

OhaTleaXn.,  King  of  Bweden,  tries  by 
a  terrible  *ar  lo  stifle  Enssia  b;  giving 
new  liCe  to  Poland  ;  leckoning  npoo  the 
fatile  promise  of  Taricey  that  the  Khan  of 
the  Crimea  wonid  march  to  his  assislance, 
he  adTentures  into  the  interior  of  Russia 
Tith  a  small  army,  is  conqnered  at  Ful- 
taw&,  seeks  refuse  in  Turkey,  establishes 
at  Bender,  and  thence  intrigues  with  the 
Divan  lo  draw  Aohmet  IIL  into  the  war 
against  Peter  Ihe  Ortat,  260  ;  summoned 
by  Poniitowski  to  behold  the  destruction 
of  his  adveTsary  the  Ciar,  \D  his  rage  and 
moriiGoation,  he  arrives  only  in  time  to 
see  tbe  last  retreating  ranks  i^ihe  Human 
rear-guard,  263  \  incensed  sgniubt  tbe 
Qrand  Viuer  Baltadachi.  he  and  Poniatow- 
slu,  with  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  e&eot  his 
ruin  ;  CUariea  and  the  French  ambassador 
■trive  in  vain  to  eompaa  tha  abrogation  of 
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the  Treaty  of  Falksen  ;  the  Saltan  endea- 
Tonra  io  hasten  the  departareof  the  Kin^ 
both  a  tcoubleeome  and  eipensive  gneat, 
■Dd  after  a  farbeaianoe  of  many  montha 
Achmet  prepai«B  to  nse  force;  CharWe 
daily  allowmnoa  is  withdrawn,  and  tk« 
Janiiearin  ordered  to  seise  his  pemo  ; 
■Eter  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  in 
hii  little  camp  at  Varaitia,  until  mar* 
than  onoe  wonnded,  the  King  is  seeored 
and  carried  to  Demotica,  264;  isnltimatelj 
pflnaaded  to  retorn  to  his  kingdom;  lii* 
eitraordinarj  rapid  journey  from  Torhej 
to  join  his  army  in  North  Germany,  264. 

Oharlee,  Prince  of  Hohenioliem-Si(- 
maringen,  a  conmn  of  the  Kim;  of  Pmaia, 
ohoeeD  Boipodar  of  Boemania,  on  tb« 
abdication  of  Prince  Coun,  100.;  ap- 
pointed   commander    of   the    BuMO-Koii- 


Ohallbl,  Takooh,  only  survinog  bio- 
tber  of  Bajaiat  I.,  munlmd  by  faim  on  hie 
accession  ;  this  aiample  of  fntrieide  be- 
comes a  standing  lav  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  IS7. 

OholMUl,  Dnke  de,  Utnjster  of  Lonia 
XV. ,  proteats  against  the  election  of  Pooia- 
towiki  and  the  interrent^on  of  RoBma  in 
the  affura  o(  Poland  ;  fiods  occasion  for  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle  wiA  England  in 
har  tronblea  with  Nortji  Amerio,  268 ; 
incites  the  Porte  to  afford  active  inceDnr 
to  the  Poles,  promising  it  tbe  neotrali^ 
of  Austria,  289  ;  endeavoDra,  bat  without 
effect,  to  persuade  Lonia  XT.  to  sink  tb« 
Sutiian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  298; 
orden  the  French  ambassulor  at  the  Porta 
to  pass  from  aoti'e  hostility  against  Suiaia 
to  inertncea  without  discouraging  the 
Turks  from  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Pale^ 
801 ;  disposed  to  intervene  aotivelyiD  the 
Northern  War,  if  he  oould  occnpy  t^ 
British  enemy  in  America,  detarmiaea  to 
await  evenls;  seuda  tha  inenrgnut  Folea 
an  aid  of  1,500  men,  engiDeem,  olEiiei% 
and  Buhaidies ;  finally,  prepares  in  Sweden 
the  revolution  that  should  remove  tha* 
eoDutry  from  Knssian  influence,  301  ;  ai 
the  moment  when  tbe  dumembement  o( 
Poland  wsa  determined  upon  by  the  North- 
ern Powers,  the  only  man  who  oould 
have  prevented  their  tneceas — Cboiseni — 
falls  from  power,  diagraoed  and  Imnished 
from  Court,  chiefly  throng  tha  iiiflnanoa 
of  Madame  dn  Barry,  a  ne*  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  302 ;  one  of  the  Duke's  chief 
objects  during  the  whole  oonrs«  of  his 
administration  was  to  raise  a  navy  whidi 
might  be  equal  to  oontend  with  Bugland  ; 
he  loDged  to  retaliate  all  tbe  n 
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diigiMei  wUsh  FrrnDM  had  mSered  dor- 
ing  th«  8«Tui  Tmti'  War,  and  wit  pre- 
pnrrd  to  fomant  tba  diaoontanta  alrrad; 
hegiDBing  lo  Bpiing  np  betirmn  Baglud 
■ad  bar  Amaiian  coloniet,  SOS. 

Ohrlitjftn  «r»,  that  portion  at  h  wbleh 
preceded  tha  birtji  of  lalamtim,  19. 

CloalA,  tha  nnegade,  a  Tnrkiih  CoTp$ 
iTarmit  dsleatad  under  hii  oommand  by 
tba  PeiwoD  Prinoe  Hamn.irith  the  loai  ol 
20,000  men,  181. 

Condolmletl,  Cardinal,  commandant 
of  tbr  pontifioal  fleet,  entera  npon  a  era- 
aade  to  drive  the  Tarka  into  Aiia,  Tfl. 

Confareno«,  tba,  at  ConataDtinaple 
(ISTfl),  the  aobene  of  ntona  agned  to  h; 
the  Bnropean  diploauUata,  inelndiag  Lord 
Saliabnrjr  and  General  IgnatieS;  when 
■abmitted  to  the  Bnllao  ii  rej«tod,  401. 
ConatAUtlna  {Dragoiei),  the  Qieek 
TriDoa,  defender  of  tha  Horea,  tanda 
ambaiiadon  to  Uibomet  IL  on  his  acoea- 
■on,  73. 

CoTwiXiOM,  Hatthiu.  King  of  Hnneary, 
makw  a  tnat;  witb  Wl<d  llie  Derjt  to 
attack  the  Otlomana;  flinga  fflad  into 
^ino,  B2. 

CoBsacks,  the,  of  tba  Ukraine,  their 
Tolimtarj  mbmlinon  to  Mahomet  IV.  in- 
ereanea  for  a  time  the  alreadj  *ait  litnila 
of  tha  Ottoman  dominatiDD  ;  locality  and 
extent  of  their  cODDtr;  ;  from  iti  poiitioa 
it  baconea  neceBaiy  to  aeek  ■  protector  ; 
tfaeir  militarj  inititatiDn  naefal  and  politic 
«0  long  ai  tba  Tnrki  and  IVrtan  menaced 
the  libertf  of  Eampe  ;  their  incaniona 
besoming  nothing  more  than  briguidam, 
the  kings  of  Poland  are  urged  to  repreai 
them  ;  finding  the  domination  of  Foland 
irkioma  and  galling,  they  seek  to  wonre 
the  protection  of  tlie  Turk*,  S32  ;  npon 
this  a  Polish  army  i*  aent  into  their 
cmantr;,  and  war  breaks  oat  between  the 
Sultan  and  tha  King  of  Poland,  233. 
Oaernl-aeorge*,  8S5. 
I>amad  JUl,  Qrand  ^lier  of  Adwat 
III,  makaa  himself  master  of  Corintb, 
Napoll  di  Bomania,  Hodon,  Halvoiaia  and 
tha  whole  of  the  Morea  in  a  aiogle  cam- 
paign, 205  ;  giraa  battle  to  Piinoe  Engeoe 
DDdir  Ae  walls  of  Paterwarduo,  and  aFter 
loaiog  0,000  man,  114  cannon  and  GOO 
■landarda,  sceka  deathly  rnsbing  into  tba 
mti«e,  206. 

Dede-8ultan  (bitbar  aad  lord),  a  Turk 
af  obaoon  Urtb,  giTes  himself  ont  aa  a 
prophet,  and  heads  a  rerolt  of  derrishas 
natr  Smjma,  and  gooi  abont  pteaehing 
cqoalic;,  70  ;  mDitering  to  the  nnmber  (^ 
10  000  atroDg  at  Hoant  Stjlarioa,  the;  ei- 


tsminate  the  first  body  of  troopa  tent  to 
diaperae  them  ;  IMd<  afterwards  defeated 
in  a  languinary  battle  by  Amarath,  the 
Snltan'e  ■on,  and  pnt  to  the  sword  with 
all  his  adherents  :  thii  rerolt  inrolTcd  an 
attempt  of  Che  Chriatiin  race!  to  reg^ 
their  Independence,  70. 

Derby,  tha  Earl  of,  jnetiliea  tha  rajeo- 
tion  of  the  Berlin  Memorandnm,  i07  ; 
•ends  the  Enuian  Cabinet  (Hay  1,  1877) 
an  onlspoken  deapatoh  eipreuing  the 
"  deep  r^rct "  of  the  British  Qoreniineat 
at  Ihe  independent  and  anwarrantable 
eonne  that  Rotaia.  leaTing  the  Saropean 
concert,  bad  suddenly  adopted,  407. 

Deaooroliea,  ei-Han|nis  de  Saint 
Croix,  his  mission  to  persuade  the  Porte  lo 
persint  in  its  nentralily  during  the  wart  of 
the  French  ReiDlDtlon,  SSO. 

Derlet  Bhentl,  sole  sorrlior  of  the 
race  of  Zingii  Ebao,  becomea  foondar  ot 
the  Kbani  of  the  Crimea,  97. 

Disbltoh,  eommKuder  of  the  Enauan 
army  in  the  campaign  of  1329,  adTanoas 
against  Biliatria,  but  tbe  Danube  OTer>- 
flowing  prcaente  an  abirtacle  to  the  marsh  ( 
lea«ea  die  charge  of  the  siege  of  Bilistiia 
to  Qenerat  Eraasofaky  aad  goea  to  the 
SBCcour  of  Oencral  Sotb,  witb  whom  be 
forms  a  junction  ;  obtains  at  Ealeichwa 
a  SBngDtnarjp  Tiolory  crer  Sesehid  Pasha, 
who  re-enlen  Schomla,  373  )  twenty 
days  afterwards  Siliitria  lurrendera  nn- 
□onditionallj ;  then  Diebitch,  baring  ee- 
cared  hie  irar  and  left  a  ■ufficient  corps 
before  SchomU  to  reetr^  Ihe  Tniks, 
tnrne  th&t  formidable  poeition,  paMes  the 
Kamtehik,  then  the  difilc  of  Nadir 
Derbend,  in  the  Basteni  Balkua,  and 
leaches  h  tar  aa  Bonixes  ;  be  oontinnaa 
hia  march  and  arrires  at  Adiiaoople, 
whiob  sorrendera  without  firing  a  shot ; 
Uie  Enarian  rangnard  immediately  oocnpies 
Eirk  Eiiinia  and  holds  by  that  the  eeHmd 
route  to  Cooatantinople  ;  then'  Diebitch 
eaoaes  Demotica,  Ipaala  and  Euoi  In  be 
oocupiad,  so  that,  bia  left  leaning  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  bis  riitht  npon  the  Arshipe- 
Isgo,  he  oould  in  a  few  hours  occnpy  tba 
Boaphonas  and  tbe  Dardancllee  and  enter 
CoDstantinople,  374  ;  ^s  Porte,  tenified 
at  the  maich  of  Diebitch,  aend  oommia- 
aaries  to  treat  for  peao«,  aijd  before  all, 
for  an  armistice  ;  this  latter  demand 
being  welsomed,  tbe  Cur  consenta  to  lign 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  874. 

Djem  or  Zlzlm,  Prince,  younger  bod  of 
Hshomet  II.,  gotemor  of  Karauania, 
bia  cbaiacter  ;  hia  nnderitanding  eltb  the 
Visier  Karamani  to  oonceal  hia  father's 
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■lekth,  but  tb«  tniUi  being  i 
Jnianriei  riw  ud  pat  tfa« 
daith,  108  :  Ihg  mMwngar  to  Djem  inter- 
oepted,  aod  wftrned  in  tim*  :  B^uat 
e>Dm  himself  to  b«  prodainiad  8nll«n ; 
Dj«m  tkkei  op  tune,  mtunhae  npon 
Broaiu,  defeat!  k  oocpa  «E  S.OOO  Juiii- 
Miica,  ud  eaten  ib»  dty  ;  hii  brother 
BtLJuet  mdnodng  with  bb  *naj  to  nuln- 
tain  his  righta,  DJem,  dinding  hU  imaffl- 


bimselt  with   EJtniin  Be;, 


Aleppo,  tJUte 

list  of  the  KanuDUi  pringn,  ssu  unisgiB 
Konieh ;  eoinpelled  to  rain  the  eiege  bj 
Ksduh  Ahioed  ;  the  piTeniar  of  Aogon 
u  dun,  and  the  rebel  priDO*  obliged  to 
See  >  aeoond  timt ;  propoaea  to  Bajaiet 
an  equal  ahare  of  tanitoi?,  i«  refuaed, 
and  tlurowB  himMlI  into  the  aimg  of  the 
Onamiea  of  tJu  Empire  ;  eenda  a  aacret 
agtat  to  the  Qnnd  Muter  of  Kbodea  to 


a  tnatj  eon- 


bland  vit 


and  with  great  pomp, . 
aloded  eeearing  great  aannigea  lo  ine 
Order  in  the  orent  of  hii  beooming 
Saltan  ;  ia  made,  hoverer,  to  lake  bii  de- 
parture far  Pruiee,  110  ;  aoma  daja  after 
tbeKnighteeign  a  traatrwith  Bajauit  11., 
vho  engagea  lo  remain  at  peaM  with  the 
Order  and  pa;  it  an  annual  peniion  of 
46,000  docata  for  keeping  hii  broilier  in 
onatod;  ;  the  Pope.  King  of  Hnngaiy, 
and  the  Emperor,  in  Tain  demand  that  he 
ihonld  be  aet  at  liberty,  hoping  to  make 
him  aniit  in  weakening  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;  airivei  at  Nice,  and  tbenoe  anooes- 
BiTelj  tiBuiferred  ae  a  csptive  to  lariaiia 
BtrongholdB  during  eeven  jcan  ;  deliTeied 
up  at  length  to  Fope  lunoceut  VIII., 
and  on  hia  death,  to  Fope  Alexander 
Borgia,  who  offen  to  get  nd  of  him  lor 
100,000  ducata,  110;  hot  giree  up  hia 
eaptiie  poiaoned,  who  dies  at  Naplea ;  hia 
lore  for  tha  beautifol  Helen  of  Saeaenage  ; 
hia  oaptiTitjr  and  the  erenti  oaaeequent 
upon  iteontribnta  to  multipl;  the  relatione 
of  tlie  Ottomaaa  with  Weatem  Europe, 111. 

Djlghal*  Zade,  eon  of  tiie  renegade 
Cioda,  made  goreroor  of  the  proTioce  of 
Bagdad,  aeiiee  upon  IMsfoul  and  aeieral 
other  BtroDghoIda,  and  defeat*  the  goTer- 
nort  of  Lerietan  and  Hamadan,  1 82. 

Djoun^d,  lieutenant  of  Soljman,  aoa 
of  Bajaiet  I.,  attempt*  to  found  an  inde- 

Endent  principljitj  l^  atiiing  npon 
iheeoa,  Smfma,  and  Fargamua  ;  con- 
fionted  bj  Ifahomet  I.  be  auea  for  peaoe, 
uidiiafl«rwanlam«d*gaTanaor  of  Kkop- 


olia ,  69 ;  mpporta  the  pratendar  Hnitapha 
in  hia  iUTauon  of  Theeeal;,  71. 

Doieoroukl,  Fiince,  the  Kumimi 
ganaial,  anten  at  conqneror,  at  Parakhop, 
at  Taman,  Ka&,  Eertdi  and  TenikaU  ; 
proelaima  the  Indapendenee  of  the  penin- 
■ola  under  the  Boasiaa  emeralnty,  and 
iulatla  Sebailn  Bey  in  qnalitj  of  Ebaa 
of  the  CriuM,  SD4. 

Doila,  Andna,  the  Oenoeu  admiral 
of  Charlaa  T.,  aeiiv  npon  Comn,  and 
eieitea  Ibe  Chreeks  to  rerolt,  187  ;  ii  oon- 
pelled  to  pnt  into  Heauna  to  aacape  from 
BarbaroBia'B  Beet,  1S9. 

DoroaaonBko,  Hetman  of  tha  Caaeacki, 
offera  Mahomet  IV.  the  iniarain^  of  the 
Ukraine ;  the  Sultan  give*  him  the  in- 
Teetitnn  and  title  of  Bandjak-Bar  ;  that 
alliaoca  oauea  war  between  tha  Port*  and 
Poland,  2S3  ;  daring  that  war,  the  Het- 
man haring  offered  his  aid  to  the  Porte, 
whieh,  being  rejected  out  of  piqne  or  re- 
Tange,  ha  labmita  himself,  with  all  hia 
pao|da,  to  the  protectorate  of  Rnaia ;  on 
hearing  thia  the  Saltmn  draws  from  prison 
Seorgea  Kiemifllniaki.  son  of  ao  old  Hat- 
man,  and  nomiualei  hioi  in  tha  plaoe  of 
Doroannako  ;  but  the  Ccnaaki  refose  to 
reoDgniie  tha  aothoritj  of  Eiamielnisid  ; 
tha.  Porta  then  inrades  UoldaTia  and 
Fodolia,  aiirancea  to  besiege  OehtTn,  and 
the  Tartan  harry  np  from  the  Orimea  ;  tha 
Coaaaoks  and  Kataians,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  jonotlon  of  the  two  armisa,  fall  npon 
the  Tartan  and  cot  them  -in  peees ;  the 
Turks,  terrified,  reoroes  the  Bi^  236. 

DooBOlULn,  Stephen,  tba  Serriao  eon- 
qnenir,  and  legiilatar,  poaaeases  by  him- 
self, or  bj  his  tsbsiIs,  tba  whole  of  what 
was  Turkey  in  Bnrope  ;  CBueea  himself  la 
be  trowaed,  at  Uikoup,  Emperor  of  the 
Bomans  and  Triballea,  and  oonceiTsa  th« 
projeBt  of  dsitrojing  tba  Empira  J>f  tha 
Eait ;  the  Serb  Empire  diamembeired  under 
his  snooessor,  Onrosoh  V.,  17. 

DiuAwortb,  Admiral  Sir  John,  fotoea 
the  passage  of  tbs  Danlaneltes  with  hia 
fleet ;  seiiea  and  bursa  a  Turkish  squadron 
at  Qallipoli  ;  throwing  Conalantint^e  into 
ewDstemstion,  885  ;  demands  the  imm«- 
diate  ditmisaal  of  At  French  ambaaMdor, 
renewal  of  the  allianee  with  Beglaad  aad 
AosBia,  Itw  paaaage  of  the  Bospboms  and 
Dardanelles  and  surrender  of  Uia  Torkish 
navy,  336  ;  hot  loflen  himaelf  to  ba 
amosed  by  n^otiaUous  and  retraatt  (ram 
Conitantinople,  not  without  some  lose, 
338  ;  attempts  a  onip  destaia  apm  Egypt 
and  takes  Alexandria,  but  tail*  in  two 
attempts  npon  Boaetta,  SS8, 
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Duqueaae,  the  Prencfa  AJminl,  bom- 
bardi  Chios,  to  compel  Uia  TripoliUn  cor- 
■airs  to  msks  their  Babmimioa  to  Frence 
■Dd  delivet  up  the  French  ■!■•«  ;  the 
Porte  demuida  a  ieavj  iniD  of  mnnej  in 
I  repantioD  of  duuBgee,   and  in   default  of 

I  which  thraatena  the  life  of  tha  Ambaaiador 

ud  of  all  the  Fraoks,  214;  Duqneflne 
airlTea  io  the  DxrdnDeUei  with  ten  abipa, 
and  the  dinpale  is  adjusted  bj  the  Am- 
bassador peraonallj  DWlung  the  Sultan  a 
present,  US. 

Bobref,  comiD  of  Mir  Hehmqnd,  Shab 
of  Penis,  eanraa  him  to  be  strsngled  and 
■eina  npoo  his  paver,  2SS  ;  recogoized 
by  the  Porte  as  legitimate  aoTereign  of 
Imn,  bat  ipeadilj  oieithrown  by  Nadir, 
liealenant  of  his  riral  Shah  Thamai,  269. 

Slphlnstons,  Admiral,  and  other 
English  ofGoen  in  the  RusaiaD  fleet  gain 
a  victory  over  tho  Turks  oiT  Chios,  of 
which  all  the  hononrB  and  emolonieDts  fall 
to  Cnnut  Alexis  Orloff.  296. 

Emln,  Mohammed,  Qrand  Viiier  of 
Hastapba  III.,  accused  of  condncting  the 
war  against  the  Suasians  with  too  little 
rigour,  is  reealled  and  beheaded  st  Adria- 
nopl^  297. 

Emir  al  OmoK  (or  Ckitfof  Chitfi), 
the,  supersedes  the  office  of  Viiier  in  the 
Khalifale,  and  beoomes  the  real  soiereign 
of  the  SUte,  22. 

Xugene,  Prloce  of  Safoj,  in  command 
of  the  Imperial  anny,  after  a  series  of 
akiirul  marchea  and  cODDtcrmsrcbes,  falls 
upon  tha  Turks  at  the  fords  of  the  Theis^ 
near  Zenta  and  lignallj  defeats  them  ; 
lO.OOOpeiitbintheriTer,  the  Grand  Viiier 
is  slain,  the  Suttan,  Unilapha  II.,  takes 
flight,  and  the  conqueron  eater  Bosnia, 
2SS. 

Sugene,  Prince,  of  Ssto;,  eihoits  the 
Bmperor  of  Germanj  to  aid  the  Venetians 
in  a  war  against  the  Torka  for  having  ™- 
Uted  the  Trcatj  of  Carlowiti.  265  ;  enten 
HunRBrr  at  the  head  of  70,000  men  ;  is 
attacked  bj  the  Qrand  Vuier  in  his  camp 
before  Feterwardein ;  the  Frinoe  offen 
him  battle,  in  which  the  Tiiier  is  slain 
and  tha  Turks  utterly  routed  with  great 
loBi ;  the  fmita  of  the  victory — the  sor- 
Tender  af  Temearar,  and  even  WaUachia 
declares  for  tha  Emperor;  defeats  the 
DBV  Qiand  Tiiier.  Khalil  Pacha,  and  enlri* 
Belgiada,  288 ;  thereupoa  ensues  the 
Peace  of  Paasarawitz,  266. 

Tardlnand,  Archduke  of  Anslria  (after- 
wards King  of  Hungary  and  Baheraia), 
brother  of  Charles  V.  ;  a  Prench  ambas- 
sador and  hia  twelra  attendants  astusi- 


nated  by  the  Pacha  of  Bosnia,  with  the 
privity,  it  is  supposed,  of  Peniinaud,  127  ; 
claims  the  vaeant  throne  of  Hangar;,  ISO  ; 
enconntera  a  rival  claimant.,  John  ^poly, 
at  Tokaj,  and  defeats  him ;  vainly  en- 
deavoura  to  bring  over  the  Saltan  to  his 
interests,  who  imprisons  his  envoys,  131  ; 
sends  an  embaJsy  to  Sol/man,  which, 
after  enduring  tha  insults  of  tha  Grand 
Tiiicr,  leads  to  nothing,  134;  awaits  al 
Lini  the  succoun  of  the  Oermxa  princes 
to  defend  Vienna  against  S00,000  Turks  ; 
the  defence  one  o(  the  most  brillisntfeata 
in  the  history  of  Germany,  131 ;  the 
Saltan  refuses  to  scknowledga  Ferdinand 
either  as  King  of  Hungary  or  of  Bohemia, 
but  simply  aa  lieutenant  of  Charlea  V., 
135  ;  tries  the_  effect  of  a  ns-  embaeay 
at  Nissa,  but  bia  envaya  undergo  hnmiliv 
tiona  strikingly  in  oontraat  with  the  mig- 
nihcent  reception  of  the  Freneh  amhu- 
ssrfor,  136  ;  concludes  a  peace  with  the 
Forte,  tha  Erst  made  by  tha  houaa  of 
Austria  with  the  Ottomans,  138. 

Ferhod  Bey,  oommaoder  of  the  TnHc- 
ish  army,  causes  tha  sieges  of  Tehrix  and 
Tiflis  to  be  laifed  ;  maintains  a  secret 
understanding  with  tbe  Turcomsni  of  the 
Persian  army  ;  fights  the  great  battle  of 
Qmts,  which  lasts  three  days,  ending  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  181 ;  invadss 
PTarataeh,  takes  Qhendje,  and  converta  it 
into  a  ttronghold,  182. 

Ferlol,  de,  ambassador  ot  Louis  XIV., 
makes  sefcn  oampHigns  with  the  Turki, 
but  offends  the  Ottoman  Court  by  oon- 
witedneas.  and  insallti  the  Saltan  by 
presenting  hiTnaelf  wearing  a  sword  at 
his  side,  2S6 ;  tries  to  travene  the 
negotiations  for  peaoe  with  Aastria, 
opened  tbiough  the  mediation  of  England 
and  HoUand,  2£S. 

Feudal  Syetem,  the  Turkish ;  Ha. 
homet  II.  introduces  the  old  feadal 
nasges  of  the  Seljukian  Empire,  called 
the  Timariot  sjiHtem  ;  in  some  respects 
singularly  parallel  with  the  Bnglieh  fendal 

system  ;  in  coi 

of  Christian  c 
solidated  tha  Turkish  po 
contrasted  favcorably 
with  the  Western  ayatem,  106  ;  the 
Turkish  feudality  military  and  territorial ; 
the  decline  of  cnltiviition,  credit  and 
popnlatioa  not  easentially  due  to  the 
fendal  system,  106  ;  the  old  system  hsa 
passed  away  withuut  the  sabatitution  of 
anything  better,  but  with  the  sggravatioQ 
of  Ita  worst  elements,  lOfl. 

Faulllada.  the  Duke  de,  with   1,200 
P  P 
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FiHick  iratlemcn,  ftUampt  bj  ■  Kntie 
tha  deliTsmioB  of  Ckiidu ;  thej  ipreul  a, 
panio  in  tha  ToTkish  noip,  and  lUj  aame 
1.200,  bnl,  ■airauidcd  br  thDnnncU, 
tbe;  mttciit,  learing  100  dead  orvoDDded, 
£28. 

Fodor  iTanorUoh,  OiaT  o(  Koatta, 
aaodi  anbanadara  wiUi  rich  praaenta  to 
Amnnth  IIL,  181. 

Iteiuy,  Gudinal,  Uiniiter  of  Iiodij 
XV.,  bia  ioteoUon  of  pnGUng  b;  tbs 
diveriiona  whii^  Turkey  ahoatd  luider- 
t«ke  against  Anitria  in  favonr  of  Poland, 
not  peroeiring  that  the  (leTatian  of 
Kuaaia  has  changed  the  oeceaaiUea  of 
Freocb  palicj  ;  he  tbenfoni  ordEta  Vllla- 
DeoTe  oolj  to  indte  Uta  Tarka  to  raler 
Hungary  ;  takes  oSenoe  at  Bauaaral  for 
negoiiating  a  project  of  alliaiioa  he  had 
not  ordered;  Chirlea  TI.  (Uoniianj), 
ageing  hia  ruin  foreboded  in  the  alli&Dce 
>>rtveen  France  and  the  Porte,  make* 
Fieurj  Torj  adTintagrooa  offen  of  peace, 
and  the  Treatj  of  Vieona  ie  ooDFludsd 
(17BG),  272  ;  pointa  out  to  the  Bnglish 
Miniater  the  inlereat  Great  BriUin  bad  in 
■inating  the  luarpationi  of  the  BoaaiaaB  ; 
diieeta  ViUeneaTO  to  make  ererj  exertion 
(o  procare  ptaoe  for  the  Turks,  to  preient 
Bania  from  obtaining  the  nkTigatioo  of 
tha  Blaok  Sea,  27S. 

George  I.  (England)  eDtara  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Rfgent  Dnke  of  Orieana 
to  ooDibain  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Vmperor  to  respect  the  Stipnlations  of 
Utrecht,  and  England  ofieia  her  mediation 
to  the  DWan ;  peace  ia  signed  at  Faa- 
aarowiti,  36S. 

aermign7,  Baron  de,  ambaaaador  of 
Henrj  III.  (Pranoe),  acqairea  great  in- 
floence  with  the  Divan  ;  reacaea  nnmerona 
PieDchmen  ao!d  iuto  alaTsTf  and  obtaini 
reparation  lor  pillage  oommitted  bj  the 
Barbv7  coriaira  ;  regulates  the  new  eorml 
fiiberj  of  the  Maraeillee  adtentnren  opon 
tbe  eoaat  of  Touis ;  oblsini  the  nominji- 
tion  of  a  Oreek  patriarch  and  a  VolTode 
of  Valltchia  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
fsToorites ;  fsToora  with  his  protection 
the  ifisir*  and  subjects  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
KniperDr,  of  the  Signorj  of  Venice,  the 
Bepnhlie  of  Boguaa,  tbe  Orand  Haslet  of 
Malta,  and  the  renewal  of  the  privilegn 
tf  the  Holj  Placea  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sana),  Ac.  Germany,  howerer,  sppre- 
eiatea  at  its  proper  vslne  the  alliance  and 
^od-win  of  the  Torks,  foreieeing  the 
decadenoe  of  the  Empire  with  no  longer  a 
fioljmall  to  direct  it,  176  ;  preeents  a 
Hamorial  to  the  Snitan  on  the  mongs  of 


hia  nation,  wbieh  <a  aent  baek  with  a 
threatening  replj ;  the  olodng  of  the 
ehnrches  Iwings  his  irritation  to  a  elimax  { 
their  reopening  pnrchaaed  by  praaenta, 
180-1. 

O-hasan,  King  of  tha  Uongola,  de- 
throoei  Aladdin  III.,  last  of  the  Sal- 
jukidta,  86. 

Otieral,  Mohammed,  Khan  ot  ths 
Crimea,  withdraws  hia  aid  in  spte  ot 
remonatrancea  tnm  Oeman  Psiha  in 
Dagheatan  ;  by  Madeserlion  draws  npon 
himeclf  the  displnaanre  of  tha  Porte,  il 
depoaed,  bat  offering  reiittAOse  is  takes 
with  arms  in  band  and  put  to  death  ; 
hia  brother  Islam  Qheiai  repladng  him, 
180. 

Qoitaabaiott,  Rinre,  Commandsr-ia- 
Chief  of  tbe  Rueian  army,  ianea  a  pro- 
clamation on  ita  erceaing  tha  Fmth 
afainst  any  intention  of  eonqnert  in 
making  oSensira  war  upon  the  Porte,  891 ; 
annooncea  to  the  army  assembled  at 
Beteutopol  that ' '  he  would  not  TolontaTily 
abandon  that  country  where  St  Vladimir 
had  received  bsptiim,"  3B0  ;  in  jnitifiea- 
^on  oi  Rnaua  declaring  wsr  against  tha 
Porta  (1877)  giree  eipranion  to  the  viewa 
of  the  Bnaaian  Cabinet  regarding  Tur- 
key's refuul  to  acknowledge  the  i''int 
Protocol  ol  March  81,  and  the  ooa- 
■equenoes  of  that  rsFnu],  407  ;  repreaenta 
Hnstia  at  tbe  Berlin  Congraea,  4M. 

Oourko,  Bnssian  general,  peases  ths 
Balkans  with  a  flying  colamn  ;  takea 
Tiniova,  capital  ot  tbe  ancient  Bolgariaa 
Kingdom,  410  ;  hu  tipedilion  into  Boa- 
melia,  411  ;  hia  force  defeated  at  Eeki- 
Sagra  by  Snleim»n  Pacha,  *13  ;  carrie*, 
after  a  sharp  contest,  the  fortified  position 
of  ^schkesen   in  the  ralley  oF  Sophia ; 

Balkans,  428 ;  drifaa  Buleiman  Faeba 
over  the  DeqKito  Dsgh  and  down  la 
KsTcla,  whilet  the  panic  in  Constanti- 
nople ia  described  as  deplorable,  424. 

Qratlanl,  Ca4|iar,  Volvods  of  Uoldavi*, 
eonrta  the  favoor  of  Sigi-mnnd  III.  of 
Poland  by  eending  him  intemepted  letteia 
addressed  to  BetbUm  Oabor  ;  ia  dapcaad 
on  ita  discovery,  bot  being  assisted  by  tha 
Poles  with  an  army,  he  flghta  an  cbatinM* 
battle  nearJaasy  against  IskanderPacba; 
ts  defeated  and  periabea  in  the  ratraa^ 
201. 

Qreek  Empire,  the,  Ita  effete  con- 
dition in  the  middle  ot  the  flrtaaoth 
orntory  ;  Constantinople  existing  only  bj 
isfferanoe  ot  the  Turk*  until  it  yields  ta 
tha  arms  at  Mshomet  II. :  with  its  fall 
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ih*  curWa  fklla  OD  tha  Datiotu  of  antj- 
qoitj,  and  ths  Baal  ntabliihment  of  the 
Tarki  in  Ennip*  forms  tfi«  ficBt  gnat 
epiuids  of  Hod«ni  Uuriarj,  83. 

areek  Ohuroh,  policj  and  pratangiona 
of  tbe ;  the  Sunian  Chnrch  ■  taat  and 
pitiful  abortioD  of  thaiisgvoE  Bjiantinm  ; 
her  preteniioD  of  iohariting  tha  nligiona 
pairar  of  ContluitinDpIc  aod  of  ra-ealab- 
liahing  the  Eattam  Empire  to  tba  profit  of 
thaCunof  Ueaniw,  ^£9. 

OraBka,  tba  Bjuotina,  their  eonnp- 
Uon  and  degCDOracy,  34  ;  panbaae  pe»a 
of  tba  Barbariana  ioBtcaid  of  fighting 
them,  34 ;  their  coimption  of  Chrii- 
tianitj,  35. 

Oreek  Fire,  oae  of  the,  S4,  SI. 

Hamaa,  ths  Penian  Prinoe,  deFeata  Iha 
lenagada  CieaU  near  Sohambi-Qhaxao, 
with  a  leaa  to  tbe  Ottomasa  of  20,000 
men,  181. 

Hamaa  Bey,  brother  of  Bajeaid  Paeha, 
caoaaa  tba  areb-rsbel  Djoanetd,  with  all 
bia  familj,  to  b«  strangled  in  priaon,  TS. 

Hama*  Paaha,  Qrand  Viiiir,  aom- 
mona  tbe  Boatiao  ambasaador,  OVireakoff, 
and  reproaches  him  for  tbe  maancre  of 
Balta ;  eit«B  him  to  ligu  a  declaration 
binding  Knaaia  to  abstain  tnim  all  at- 
t«mpta  aguQst  Polish  libertj ;  on  hia 
refasal  he  is  imprisoned  in  tba  Beven 
Toirsra,  S9S. 

Hambone  (or  Horbnn)),  ambuaador 
of  Qaeen  Bllmbetb  (Bngland),  obacged 
to  dem&nd  trooi  Amonth  III.  freedom  of 
O0mm«rce  for  English  ships  in  Ottomsn 
wateis  ;  vhich  is  acceded  to  in  spite  of 
tbe    opposition    of    ths    ambasndois  of 


d  Veni. 


,  177. 


Haroim  Al-Raaotald,  Ehalife  of  Bag- 
dad, bia  relationa  with  Charlemagne  ;  one 
of  Uie  three  great  namea  of  the  Bastera 
Kbalifate,  Ifl,  21. 

Hnaaan  (citled  the  Old  Man  af  tht 
Mtmnlain],  chief  and  pniphat  of  tbe  Sect 
of  tbe  BatheHlavi  or  ^ssasitnt ;  three 
Khalifea  slain  b;  hii  adherents,  aa  neU 
as  seTeral  hrroea  of  the  Cmaades,  28  ; 
ths  HoDgoli  track  them  to  thtir  retreats, 
and  their  last  cbief  tarrenden  himself 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  great  Eban  of 
llangon,  tonrth  saMeamr  of  Zingbi',  20. 

Hat*,  De  Is,  Preoch  Ambasador, 
afl>onU  tba  Qiand  Tiiier  Eopruli  Ua- 
honmed,  2IS;  thia  personal  slight  ia  ths 
eansa  of  dJTers  inanlts  offered  to  the 
I'rench  dnring  soma  twsnt;  jeara;  the 
Tiiier  Sods  an  oooaaion  for  giving  Tent  to 


certain  norrespondenca,  who,  refnaing,  is 
maltreated  and  flung  into  a  dungeon,  216; 
Uaiaiin  demands  aoiBnds  and  the  di»- 
missal  of  the  Viiier  ;  Bbodel  the  eQTOj, 
nnable  to  obtain  an  aadience  of  the  Sul- 
tan, retnroB  itith  bis  lettera  ;  Uazario, 
aniiona  to  prerent  a  mpture,  reoalla  Da 
la  Haje,  217. 

Haya,  De  U,  son  ol  the  above,  is  pro- 
mised by  Ahmed  Euproli,  the  new  VUier, 
a  fair  reception  aa  French  amhsaaador  in 
ISeSi  his  banghtr  demeanour  displflssea 
Kupruli,  who  diamisaes  him  wiih  disdain 
and  reproaobea  ;  De  la  Ha;e  demands  a 
fresh  audience,  which  leads  to  another 
altercation,  dnring  wbicb  the  ambaeaador 
ie  atmok,  arreated,  and  detained  for  three 
daja;  the  afiair  ia  compromised  bf  a 
third  audience,  when  EnpruliOTerwhelms 
De  la  Ha;e  with  hind  attentions,  polilo. 
ness,  anJ  presents,  222 ;  he  laboara  . 
iecretlj  and  mesnlf  to  maintain  bimaetf 
in  office,  22fl. 

Henry  n.  (France)  takes  rare  to  keep 
np  friendlj  relations  with  tbe  Forte,  the 
alliance  being  almost  solelj  directed  to  tha 
interests  of  commerce  and  protection  of 
Christians  in  the  East,  1S2  ;  hia  aoiiB, 
guided  by  their  astute  mother,  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  follow  tbe  policy  of  tbeir 
grandfather,  Francis  I.,  153. 

Henry  m.  (Prance)  deserting  hia 
throne  of  Poland  to  rotnrn  to  France, 
tbns  miscarries  the  sole  chaoce  of  seonring 
tbe  accesiioB  of  Poland  to  the  Tnrco- 
Prench  alliance,  an  acoession  that  wunld 
not  only  hsTs  checked  (ha  aggrandise- 
ment of  Austria,  bat  hindered  tha  riae  oE 
Eussis,  174  ;  an  em)>assy  from  Aiuaraib 
III.  receive*  a  magnificent  reception  ; 
Henry's  want  of  a  nary  compels  him  to 
rend  his  ambaaaadors  in  a  Venetian  veaael. 


■et  Society  of  the.  baa  ita 
blrtb  apon  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Qniece  ;  originally  fonoded  by  three  ob. 
score  Greeks  for  the  propagation  of 
Christian  inslrnction  and  religions  pubH- 
caliona  amosi;  the  potnlations  of  Ijreeca  ; 
inTiteaCscini-aeorges  to  return  to  Serria, 
whn,  on  his  areiTal  at  Smederora,  ia  mar- 
dared  at  the  instigation  of  Miloecb ;  ia 
1820  tbe  betsgriat  propaganda  aa^nmes 
tba  graTsst  proportions,  and  landa  almoat 
OTortly  to  the  amanaiijation  of  Graeoe, 
35S;  for  the  Helsria,  the  Pacha  of 
Jinina,  was  the  maana  of  roioll ;  for  tbe 
Paeha,  tha  He-sria  wa*  tha  meani  of 
r»iaCanee — their  common  object  to  dea- 
troy  the  antbority  of  tbe  ^Itan,  357  ; 
P  p  2 
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intrignaa   of    (bs    Society  with    fiunU, 
SSg. 

Hohenlohe,  general  of  tbe  BmparoT 
Leopold  I.  (QenDUj),  Bud  Zrinj,  BRn  of 
the  CioatB,  eeiis  opon  PrrBUiti,  Babosca, 
and  Baris,  uid  boin  the  towo  of  Fanfkir- 
cben  with  iDon  that  GOO  Tilligea,  218. 

Holy  I>eague,  the,  >b  alJiuoe  between 
Pope  PiuB  v.,  Philip  IL  of  Sp&in,  aod  the 
TeneliuiB  i«siiut  Selim  II.,  69  ;  ■notbar 
league  agiioBt  tbe  Turk  B  fanned  bj  Inno- 
ceat  XI.,  tbe  Empeior  Leopold.  John 
Sobieeki,  the  Cur  Itsd  Alexonitich,  nnd 
lbs  Kepnblio  of  Veoioe ;  the  war  pro- 
clBimed  wtainBt  Mahomet  IV.,  celled  ihe 
Holj  War,  laitB  i  ill  tbe  pe.ce  of  Carlowili, 
2i«. 

HOI7  Plaoea,  the  tBui  of  the,  dig- 
eaenwu  ralatire  to,  391. 

Hom'by,  Vice-Adminl,  on  the  oean- 
tion  dI  hoatilities  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  upon  the  Mgoature  nt  Adriaaople 
of  ao  nrmistiee,  a  portion  of  the  British 
fleet  ie  at  onee  ordered  to  tesTe  Baika 
Bay  and  pnMCed  to  Conatantinopte  for  the 
protection  of  British  reudenta  there,  that 
dt;  being  pnkcticallr,  it  waa  telegraphed, 
in  the  poiter  of  the  RotBiani,  iiS  ;  after 
entering  (be  Boephonu  tbe  Admiral 
witbdraVB  to  Beeika  Baj  on  reoeiving 
noiice  from  the  Qoremor  of  the  Daida- 
nelles  that  be  waa  withoat  inttroclions, 
and  oould  only  allow  the  Beel  to  pan 
nniler  proteet,  435. 

Himyade  (or  Hunnladaa),  John  Cor- 
linni,  anmamed  lAt  Wluit  Knight, 
Vi'iieJe  of  Transyliania,  arrwta  tbe  io- 
raairu  at  the  Turks  during  30  years  ; 
raised  by  hia  merit)  to  command  the 
Hncgarisn  armiea,  Ladiilaa  owed  to  him 
hia  throne  ;  deleuds  Hermaniitadt  ngainit 
the  Tuika,  hilh  20,000,  and  drivea  the 
rest  beyond  tbe  Danabe,  7S  ;  and  aenda 
tbe  heads  of  the  Tnikisb  general!  to  the 
Krai  of  Serria  ;  acbicTes  a  TictoTy  at 
Tasagas  aa  complete  as  tbe  first  agii 


iina,  ia  oonipalled  to  flee,  76 ;  in  tb* 
campaign  of  Mahomet  II.  against  Sarria 
anista  the  Eial  Oeorgea  to  defeat  the 
Tnrka,  and  obtaini  a  trace,  88  ;  Honjada 
with  an  army  throws  himielf  into  Btignule; 
beiiegad  by  tbe  Saltan,  deatroj*  tha 
Turkish  flotilla  and  repnlsH  ereiy  aaaanlt ; 
at  length  a  vigoious  sorUe  throws  the 
Ottoman  camp  into  disorder  and  deler- 
minea  the  raiaiog  of  the  siege  ;  Hahomat 
II.  withdraws  wonnded,  tearing  24,000 
dead  and  all  hii  artillery  ;  tbe  aaTionia  of 
the  dly  only  shortly  lurriTe  their  trinrnph  ; 
Hanyade  auccumba  at  the  and  of  flftaan 
daya,  S3. 

Ibrahim  Paoha,  Tiiier  of  Solymao  Ua 
Qreat,  a  Christian  by  birth,  and  son  of  a 
sailor  of  Parga  ;  bis  education  and  mental 
qaalitiea;  beeomaa  page  and  far 
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ra  ditsslroas  to  the  Oitoo 
Amuraih  ia  oompellcd  to  ane  to  him  for 
pface  1  a  trnce  of  ten  years  place*  Servia 
and  Wallachia  nnder  the  snierainty  of 
Hungary,  75  1  joins  a  cmsade  with  Eipg 
I«dialas,  Drakul,  and  a  body  of  Qerman 
and  Italian  adventDren  with  the  deaign 
of  drsttoying  the  Ottoman  power ;  ia  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight  by  Amiintfa  II,  in 
the  battle  of  Tama,  76 )  invades  and 
raragra  Sfrria,  wagee  a  terrible  and  nn- 
eqnsl  straggle  for  three  days  with  Amnrath 
at  KuaOTB,  but,  betrayed  by  the  Wallach- 
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)ioa  angeis  Afamtd  Pacha,  who^ 
rustling  into  open  rebellioa,  ia  delinred 
ap  by  tbe  Arabs  and  pnt  to  death,  121 ; 
possensB  the  ring  worn  by  Pnuuna  L  at 
Faria,  127  ;  ia  won  crar  to  the  intareata 
of  King  John  Zapoly  after  tbe  battle  of 
Tokay,  ISO;  appointed  Beraakiat,  diieota 
the  aiege  of  Vienna,  133 ;  orderad  to  la- 
dam  Bagdad  and  bring  back  to  obedience 
the  Ebao  of  Bidlia ;  receiree  the  snbmla- 
sinn  of  places  a^'OUt  Lake  Van.  and  enters 
Tebrii  without  obatacle,  188;  coneludea 
ao  alliance  with  Prance  which,  nnder  the 
form  of  a  commercial  treaty,  waa  in  fact  a 
political  league— hia  last  political  act; 
wrings  from  tbe  Sultan  Gnt  the  dapoaitioB 
and  next  tha  condemnatioo  t«  death  of  the 
Defterdar  lakeuder  Tchelebi,  whoaa  wealib 
and  fame  ga>a  him  umhraga  ;  aagnmea  the 
aigniflcaut  title  of  Stnikier-SuikM,  at 
which  preanmptJon  Ihe  ofiendad  Saltan 
orders  bim  to  be  atrangled,  113. 

Ibnhlm  I.,  yaungwt  aon  of  Aebmet  L 
and  brotber  cf  Amnrath  IV.,  bemoan  Iha 
Hanse  of  Anatria,  enjoina  Bakocsy,  Prince 
of  Transylvania,  to  diaoontinoe  war  aca<nat 
tbe  Emperor  and  break,  with  Sweden  ;  re- 
csptatee  Aiof  from  the  Ceaacka  ;  all  hia 
efliorta  directed  against  the  Sepublie  of 
Venice  ;  his  uaa  having  been  captnnd  at 
sea  aid  detained  in  Candiaby  theVenetiaa 
commander,  the  Saltan  reaolvea  to  eitai^ 
minate  all  the  Christiana  in  hia  Stataa  ; 
eoDfinea  the  ambasaadora  to  their  banaa^ 
cloaea  tha  offieea  of  the  Frank  mercbanta^ 
and  lays  an  embargo  on  their  ships,  210  ; 
directs  a  great  expedition  against  Candia, 
tbe  aoqniaition  of  which  oosta  tweaty-Gve 
yeara'  flghtiig ;  the  Tnrka  fail  before 
Cnndia  and  ie  Uieir  attacka  on  Dalmatia  ; 
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tli«  Ttligioiu  nal  o(  ths  Catbolio  world 
■ddi  TBDt  in  cries  for  *>r  tgiintt  tbo 
iafidtlB.  21] ;  tbe  tIosi  of  tbe  Sultan 
>kth«r  than  tbe  eoiinge  of  tbe  Cuidiuu 
ratardthcoaptDreoftheeitj;  UufiToarita 
SqltaDM  doTonr  tfag  rcTennea  of  tils  State 
■ml  diipon  at  will  of  erei?  appDintment ; 
tlw  armj  wtarj  of  thii  ihunefnl  tjiumy ,. 
the  spirit  of  rsToK  ia  again  aniiiieil  ;  the 
Janinariei  depow  Ibnihim,  and  the  prin- 
dpal  dignitariea  canaa  him  to  be  itrangled, 
SIS. 

Itoslilm,  Onnd  Yiiior  of  Hahomet 
IT.,  BDDceedi  Kan  Haatopha  ;  hantatea 
to  accept  the  alui^  of  noreming  the  Em- 
pin  amidat  the  perila  threateaing  it  on 
all  aidea,  241  ;  aireata  the  marcli  of  the 
Impariallata  bjheroicallT  defending  Buda  ; 
Olden  Tekeli  to  be  confined  in  the  Seven 
Toven,  247. 

IbrabJnt  Faohs,  adopted  aon  of 
Uehemet  Ali,  Paeha  of  Bgypt,  on  the  da- 
mand  of  Mahmond  for  aid  againat  the  In- 
BorgeDt  Oraeka,  aeta  oat  with  an  armf  aod 
fleet  for  Caadia,  wbiah  ha  easily  ooaqners ; 
the  Egyptian  float  hariiig  joined  the 
Tnrkieh  fieet.  the  oombined  foroe  is  at- 
taoked  in  tbe  roadstead  of  Haljcarnaaana 
bj  ths  Greek  fleet,  defeated,  faaiasaed, 
pDiBued  and  fioall;  forced  to  retara  to 
Aieiandria;  pnflting  bj  the  diBaenaiouH 
of  the  Oreeks,  Ibrahim  bods  at  Modon 
with  12,000  regnlan,  dofeata  the  Qreeks 
and  takee  NaTarino,  TripoUtia  and  all  (ha 
planea  of  the  interior,  failing  oulj  before 
Kanplia,  akilfallf  defended  by  Yptilanti  ; 
the  (Ireeki  put  to  the  ront  by  the  Dian<en- 
Ttea  of  the  Pacha  and  the  ■olidity  of  hia 
(roope,  deapair  of  their  caoae— three  im- 
ponant  places  alone  remaining  ta  tfasm, 
Atbena,  Nanplia,  and  Miaaolonghi,  3SS  ; 
Bommoned  to  wd  Reaobid  Facba  beii<^ng 
Uiuolonghi,  he  joins  him  with  10,000 
men  and  an  immeuee  material ;  attempta 
to  carrj  the  place  by  a  roup  <U  main,  bnt, 
being  repnlaed  with  loss,  he  iaelatea  it 
from  all  11100007,  and  redoeing  the  beeieged 
to  tbe  last  eitremitiei  tbej  decide  to 
abandon  tbe  town  ;  in  their  retreat  they 
aro  enrroonded  by  Ibr^im,  and  oat  of  the 
IG.OOO  inhabitanta  only  I, SOD  eacape 
■langbler,  362  ;  receirea  at  NaTariao 
eemmDnication  of  the  Treaty  of  London 
leixntly  ogned,  and  uoliflcation  to  eeasa 
hoatilitin,  366  ;  baring  nolatad  an  armi- 
stice, and  lo  arreat  the  boiribia  alrocitiei 
ha  was  committing,  tbe  allied  fleeta  of 
Bnglaod,  Franoa  and  Bosaia  enter  tbe  bar- 
boat  of  NaTarino  and  almost  totally  dea- 
troj  (ha  Tbtco- Egyptian  Beet,   S6T  ;   at 


the  order  of  Hehemet  Ali,  Ibrahim 
matches  against  Abdallab  Paoba,  otSjria, 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  B7e  ;  in  ipita 
of  the  Saltan's  older  to  reooance  the 
enterpiiaa,  it  wstit  on,  and  Qais,  Jafla,  and 
KalSi  rapidly  tall  into  Ibrabim'B  hands, 
who  neitbfiBiegea  St  Jean  d'Acre,  wherein 
Abdallab  ahat  np  defends  bimaelf  coumge- 
ooaly,  bnt,  reduced  to  the  laat  extremity, 
oapitolatea  and  ia  aent  to  Egypt,  where 
tbe  oonqneror  treats  bim  generoosly  ;  tbe 
Tiotoi  neit  marches  npoa  Damaaoiu,  de- 
feats a  corps  aniler  tta  walla  and  enters 
that  city  without  obatacle  ;  tbe  Facha  of 
Aleppo  with  20,000  men  attempta  vainly 
to  atop  him  at  Hama  and  losea  hia  tent*, 
twen^  cannons  and  £,000  men  ;  the  Sul- 
tan sends  a  fnab  army  of  83,000  men 
ander  HDaseia  Faeba  againit  him  ;  ha 
attacks  Hnasein  at  Bellan,  and  obtains  so 
deciaiie  a  victory  that  the  latter  ooold 
Boareely  rally  10,000  men  ;  Ibrahim 
having  erosaad  the  Tanriu  and  enoamped 
at  Karamania,  the  Snltau'e  army  in  Asia 
nnder  Eeaehid  Mehemet  Pacha,  60,000 
BtroDg,  attacica  him  near  Konieh,  and  ia 
entirely  ronlcd  ;  ia  tbe  seqnel  the  whole 
oorps  of  the  Tnikisb  army  joins  the  Bjiyp- 
tians,  and  everything  appears  to  allow 
of  Mehemtt  Ali  marching  upon  Constan- 
tinople and  overthrowing  Mahmond  there, 
S7B  ;  Eoropean  diplomacy  ia  taken  ana- 
wares  by  the  march  of  the  victorioaa 
Ibrabttu,  and  M.  de  Tarennea,  repreMnting 
Fiance,  nrgea  him  lo  stop,  and  engagea 
the  Porte  to  make  concsaaions  ;  h«  ad- 
vanoes,  however,  as  far  as  Bronasa ; 
Mjihmoitd  becomes  terrified,  and  despatcbes 
Salil  Pacha  into  Kgypt,  but  the  reqnire- 
menla  of  the  Pacha  increase,  and  he  deaires 
that  tbe  district  of  Adana  should  be  ceded 
t/>  him  with  Syria,  S80  ;  meanwhile  He- 
hemet orders  Ibrahim  to  march  and  not  to 
halt  before  the  complete  aoeeptance  of  tbe 
eondi lions  indicated  ;  he  immediately 
direeta  hia  march  towarda  Sontari,  and 
Uahmuud  sammons  to  bis  aid  tbe  Rub- 
sians,  who  land  10,000  men  in  that  city  ; 
tbe  ambanadore  of  France  and  England 
having  demonstrated  to  tbe  Saltan  the 
perila  of  that  intervention,  they  determine 
him  to  acoord  Mehemet  All  the  pachslica 
ol  Aleppo  and  DamBseoB,  and  he  conaenis 
to  the  cetaion  of  Adnna,  and  grants  an 
amnesty  to  all  compromiBed  doring  Ibra- 


lary 


if  est  thomselve 
against  the  despotic  demonatration  of 
Ibrahim,  and  a  vast  con^ufacy  threatens 
to  eiteriDioata  all  who  beloag  to  it,  and 
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the  HedJM  Md  Yamen  rJM  ;  the  SnlUn, 
thiokliig  the  BioDient  opportnae  to  attack 
Iiii  Tanal,  ■ends  a  eorjn  <farmie  into 
SjTia.  383 ;  U&hmoad,  ia  &  Diian.  pro- 
diiini  Hchamet  uid  Ibnhim  femtanlU 
(eicommgnicstcd),  wharenpcm  Uehemet 
direcU  liU  bod  to  much  eguDat  the 
OttomftDfl  and  cnxsh  tliem  ;  hifl  flnceaatfal 
campaign  in  97ria  ;  a  battia  u  fought  at 
Ifeiib,  and  the  Turk*  aie  thoroughly  put 
to  tha  rent ;  marahing  neon  Aluteb,  the 
fictor  ia  met  bj  an  ude-de-ramp  of  Mar- 
thai  9inil(,  at  whoea  entreatiea  and  repre- 
Wntationa  be  ooneenta  not  to  ocoiipy 
Konieh,  bat  eonteaU  himielf  with  HiTueh 
and  OHa,  3S4  ;  the  fane  ijoaleawd  Po«en 
baTJng  gigned  a  treatT  *>th  the  Pnrta,  h]r 
which  the  Sultan  sccxirdEd  la  Hehemal 
the  hereditu'}  ponsHBioo  ot  Egypt,  he  ia 
aammoned  b;  Bngland  to  eTieuate  Sjrii, 
and  apoD  bia  refuaal  Bejrout  is  attached 
by  the  EiglUh  Bpct  ;  Saljmen  Paeha 
eTaeaal«a  Beyront  and  joine  Ibrahim,  vbo 
therenpon  God  dsaertiaa  spread  tbrongh 
his  aim;,  vliile  the  bombardment  and 
deatniotion  of  St.  Jean  d'Aore  eBect  the 
rain  of  Hehemet'e  hopra  ;  the  abrupt 
CTaenetion  provea  calamitona  to  Sjria, 
which  fells  immediately  into  aDanihy^ 
proringthat  the  so-much -deoried  antliority 
of  the  viceroy  (Ibisbim)  au  not  too  heavy 
for  that  aouutry,  387. 

IgnaUeff,  Rnsnan  Qensral,  nirceeds 
in  ettabiiahing  great  influence  o*sr  the 
eoancils  of  the  Saltan  Abdul  Aoa,  401  ; 
the  aoheme  of  reform  agreed  to  by  tha 
diplomatists  in  the  conferenoe  at  Conatan- 
tinaple,  including  Lord  Salisbnry  and 
General  Ignatieai  rejected  by  the  Snltan 
Abdul  Hamid,  4(H  ;  tbe  mirBion  of  Igna- 
tieff  "to  fnmiah  explanations  as  to  tiie 
real  views  of  tbe  Ruasian  Cabinet  and  to 
facilitate  a  pewKfnl  solution,"  iOG. 

Inkermaim,  tbe  battle  ol,  in  which  the 
Souiani  with  very  superior  forcei  are  te- 
polaed  with  dreadfol  leaa,  SiS. 

lakander  Paoha,  goTernor  of  fiUistrit, 
defeats  a  Polish  anny  anr<et  Caspar 
Qratiani  in  a  great  battle  near  Jaasy,  201. 

TWTrmll,  taken  by  assault  by  SodtstoS'  ; 
the  Ruasiana  stain  their  viclcry  by  a  hor- 
rible batchery,  313. 

JanlasarlM,  deatraotion  of  the,  by 
Uahmoud  II.,  3S8. 

Jeddah,  an  outburst  of  fanatical  fury 
at ;  ample  reparation  exacted  for  the  mnr- 
derof  Christians,  too. 

Jaws,  tbe,  oocupy  sn  important  poeiti on 
in  tbe  Empire  ;  monepDliH  moat  branchea 
of  commerce,  ISS. 


John,  eon  of  Andranieus,  snoeeeda  to  tlM 
throne  of  UonalantiDOple  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Manuel ;  BiJ~iet  L  reappears  dd- 
dcr  the  wbIIb  and  haughtily  ordera  the 
gales  to  be  opened  ;  Chriatian-like  answer 
of  the  Byiantinea  ;  the  Soliao  is  diierted 
from  nndertaking  a  second  sie^  by  Ae 
approaoh  of  Timour,  SS  ;  John,  finding 
himself  ineapibia  of  defending  Constanti- 
nople against  Amurath  II.,  oedei  it  to  the 
Venetians.  7i. 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  the  vietory  of 
Lepanto  oreatoa  ihe  reputation  of,  170. 

Jo»«pb  II.,  Kmperor  of  AnMiia,  b*. 
comes  a  close  ally  of  Catherine  IL  of 
BuBsia,  with  whom  he  projects  a  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Bmpire,  310  ;  the  dan- 
gen  of  the  poliey  of  Joseph  II.  exposed 
by  Veigenoes,  SI  1  ;  meeta  in  the  Oiimea 
the  Smprees  Catherine,  wiih  abow  he  dis- 
ooaaes  obseqnioualy  the  proximate  re-ea- 
tablisbment  ot  the  republics  of  Atheitf 
and  Sparta  ;  pays  assidaons  court  to  her 
and  attends  her  ler^  daily  sa  a  priTatO 
pertoo,  814  ;  his  failure  in  a  campaiga 
against  the  'Turks  ;  two  bnitless  attempta 
to  anrpriae  Belgrade  thro*  a  shade  otot 
Auatriui  policy  ;  the  Qrand  Viiiv  breaka 
the  Austrian  centre  and  drivee  back  tha 
Oermaos  as  far  as  Lugoa,  and  the  Empenw 
returns  to  Vienna  ill  and  dispirited,  31T  ; 
hia  death  fortunately  modifies  the  polioy  of 
Austria,  318. 

Juriatioh,  Niebolaa,  at  the  bead  of 
only  7C0  men,  infliirts  a  humiliating  die- 
grace  Dpon  Solyman  lit  Oreat,  who  is  re- 
pulsed before  the  little  town  oE  Qoni  ia 
eleven  assaatts,  and  at  length  obliged  to 
aooept  a  ospitulation,  ISO. 

Jurked  Paoha,  gOTcmor  of  Araaaia, 
makes  himaelf  mister  by  ti«amn  of  tha 
meet  turbulent  chiefs  on  the  Oriental  sido 
ol  INarbekir,  and  secures  tianqnillity  upon 
that  frontier,  73. 

KakdloTitoh  MUoooh,  a  noble  Serb, 
ataBarinatea  Amurath  I.  daring  the  baUla 
of  KasBOra,  and  overtaken  in  flight  i>  eat 
in  pieces,  GS. 

Ears  UuBtapba,  the  Kaimaean,  sne- 
needs  his  brolher-in-law,  Ahmed  Eupruli, 
as  grand  *iiier ;  maiutains  himeelt  in 
power  during  ■even  yean  ;  the  accession 
ot  that  nnwDTthy  heir  of  the  Kaprulis 
marks  the  begioning  of  the  period  of  de- 
cadesce ;  his  prids  and  moat  sosndaloaa 
oetentation  ;  lo  meet  his  lavish  eipeedi- 
tnre  needed  enormoos  sums,  which  ha 
procured  hy  tbe  moat  shameful  means  and 
crael  eiiortions;  his  reuality;  be  sella 
goTerameuta,  dignities,  and  jnsUoe,  386  ; 
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muiifaaU  no  mora  talwt  u  m  ginenl  thtat 
piubi^  H  ta  BdminUtnt^  ;  of^rawt  tha 
opening  of  oegotuitJoiia  with  th«  TicUrioiu 
Bdwuuu  asd  Oonaoks,  and  t»kM  eonuDUid 
of  MB  aipeditiao  iguoit  tlwia  ;   CebiTii 

Milj  Ukmi  after  ■  long  and ' 

aiege ;  oontinnalif  huiMsd  faj  me  uni- 
aan^  the  ntnttt  of  the  Tnrka  leMmblM 
a  roQt ;  the;  kac  a  grwt  portiaii  of  their 
•rtillaiy  and  haggaga;  a  peace  at  last  eoo- 
elnded  at  Badnti,  K36  ;  rcKliea  to  op«nlj 
aid  the  Hnngnrian  malcontenta  luider 
Cannt  Bmmeneh  Tekall,  who  eaten  into  a 
fornial  treaty  with  the  Porto,  and  aareral 
Mni]aHts  an  efleeted ;  fliea  the  heavy 
DODditioDi  of  a  pease  with  Aoataria  ;  takes 
oommaDd  of  a  large  but  diaorderlj  army 
tiaiufBired  te  bin  by  the  Snltan  at  Bel- 
grade and  talks  of  renewing  the  oooqaeats 
ol  Solyman,  228  ;  aoiDe  prompt  and  eaiy 
neoeaBes  eiait  bia  ambitioa,  and  matiaiy 
to  the  adTice  of  Tekali  and  othen,  he  re- 
mlTea  to  besiege  Tienoa  ;  advanoea  direct 
apoo  that  eipital  and  encampa  nnder  iu 
walli,  239 ;  throngh  hia  dilalorineu  tb> 
Dake  of  Lomina  Ihrowi  12,000  men  into 
tbaoity  ;  hemeeta  vithartordj  reuitaaoe, 
aud,  whea  on  the  point  at  deliTcring  an 
aaaanl^  a  frrah  army  under  John  Sobicaki 
arriTaa  to  the  aaoooor  of  Vienna;  Kar> 
Moatapba  opeui  tha  treoehea,  bat  enoonn- 
ten  an  obstioata  defence,  240  ;  the  King 
of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Bararia  and  the 
Dnke  of  Lamina  baring  joined  fbrcea, 
tha  Tnrka  ate  pnt  to  flight  on  all  aide^ 
tearing'  10,000  dead  on  the  field,  2*1  ; 
aeiied  with  a  panic,  they  abandon  their 
eamp  and  baggage,  the  booty  amoaeting 
to  1£,000,000  crowna,  211  ;  o&mpaigu  ter- 
mioated  by  the  captara  of  Qran,  which 
bad  been  almoat  a  centery  and  a  half  in 
the  handa  of  the  TnrkB,  243  ;  Mahomet 
IV.  enraged  at  theae  reTereaa,  caoKa  Kara 
Uoitapba  to  beheaded  at  Belgrade,  and 
bi>  head  taken  to  the  Bnllan  on  a  ailTei 
^h,  243. 

Zaabn  Bey,  laat  of  tbe  prinoea  of 
Earamao,  joina  Prince  Djem  in  beiiaging 
Eonieb  ;  makaa  aabmiaaioo  to  Bajaiet  II. 
■ad  all  Karamania  ia  padfied,  109. 

Easim  iBoha,  replaces  Ahmed  Paoha, 
pnt  to  death  aa  a  rebel  in  the  goTemmant 
of  Egypt,  124. 

Kktztknar,  general  of  Ferdinand  of 
Anatria,  Hia  diaaattona  defeat  by  the 
Ottoman  eaTtlry ;  ii  thrown  into  priaan 
at  Vienna,'  makaa  his  eaeape,  eiaaya  to 
aall  himaelf  to  the  Tnrks,  bnt  penihei 
by  asmalnation  before  ha  oaald  auunm- 
natahiatreaaon,  140. 


.iderana       109. 


£aduk  JUuuod,  oonqoeror  ol  Eaffa 
and  Otnnto,  compels  Princa  Djean  to 
nuaa  the  aiege  af  Eonieb  ;  bnt  rendering 
himaelf  odione  to  Bajaiet  II.  alike  by  bis 
popolarity,  ia  pnt  to  death, 

Ehftlll  Paoha,  Seraakier,  oraeee  the 
Dannba,  and  advaneea  to  the  saoconr  of 
Bender,  meeaeed  by  SO.OOO  Kneaiana  and 
Calmacka,  led  by  Count  Panin  ;  tbe  Tar- 
tara  of  tha  Crimea  repntaa  a  atrong 
dinaion  of  that  army,  paaa  the  Dnieater, 
and  effect  their  junction  with  Kbalil  ; 
Eomanaoff  hastens  up,  and,  although  al- 
most summaded  by  60,000  Taitara  and 
100,000  Turk^  haiatda  a  battle  UMr 
Cabool,  and  obtaina  a  sangninaiy  nctory, 
S99. 


,   bis  reception   at    the 

Baropean  Caarls  giraa  otEtnoe  to  the 
Sultan,  41G. 

Khodkbands,  Shah  of  Persia,  father 
of  the  great  Shah  Abbas,  oompalled  bj  hia 
eon  to  abdicate,  ISS. 

Klflltilnlnlakl,  Oeotga,  aon  of  aa  old 
Hetman  of  tha  Ceaeaeka,  ia  drawn  from 
prison  by  Hahamat  IV.,  and  nominated  in 
tbe  place  of  Donmenako,  bnt  tbe  Ooatacks 
refuse  tc  ncogniie  bia  anthoritj  ;  joina 
In  tbe  attack  on  Cebryc,  token  only  after 
a  long  and  aanguinary  aiage,  23S. 

KlnlB,  Panl,  Count  of  TemesTar,  long 
a  terror  to  the  Taika,  infliota  npon  them 
d  memorable  defeat  near  Eengai-HiBB, 
G9. 

ZonlgamArk,  Connt,  a  Bwade,  oom- 
mends  a  large  foroe  of  Qemiiins  in  tbe 
Venetian  aimy  in  tha  Soif  War  agalnal 
the  Tnrka,  248. 

Eor&n,  the,  intended  at  Aral  only  for 
Arabia,  Mahomet's  natiTO  oonntry,  6 ; 
Museulman  society  spiinga  from  it  la  iia 
entirety,  6 ;  ila  dogmas  and  preoapts,  7- 
S;  its  errors,  7-S;  the  triple  error  con- 
tained in  its  oode  tha  rain  of  all  tbe 
Empires     that     Islam    haa    iiiiiiisaiiiilj 

EouzBohld  Paoha,  after  blockading 
Ali  Paoha  in  Janins,  directs  an  Albanian 
eorpa  against  Tripolitia,  which  is  defeated 
and  pnt  to  Uie  root,  SS9  ;  goes  to  the 
succour  of  Drvm  A!i  in  iba  Acro-Corinth, 
and  is  completely  defeated  by  Odyaasns  in 
the  Ueflla  ol  Dari,  and  in  despair  com- 
mita  anicide,  360. 

grim  Ctheml,  Eban  of  the  Crimea ; 
tbe  Enaaians  baring  redoubled  their 
atroeitiaa  in  Poland,  a  trick  nf  the  Tartar 
Ehan  brings  about  the  riolaUon  ol  tha 
Ottoman  tarrilory,  29S  ;    he  ooBneacea 
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ibt  (ampaiga  bj  an  ineanion  ioto  New 
Serrii,  »nd  &ft«r  committing  most  terrible 
dmstationB,  retDmi  to  Bender  with 
85,000  prinoiiBrB ;  djing  shortly  sfter- 
wftrda,  is  replaeed  bj  Dewlet  GheraL 
297. 

Knippn,  battle  of,  the  Imperialista 
defeated  in  the  ;  tbeir  brads  sent  to  Con- 
Btontinople,  where  the  Austrian  ambaa- 
aodor  ie  eompBlled  to  redeem  tbem  from 
the  hards  of  the  eisculioner,  I7E. 

Kuprull,  Hahammed,  Grand  Viiier  of 
Mahomet  IV.,  lituation  of  the  Empire  on 
bia  being  nueed  lo  that  post,  21S  ;  takes 
oScDM  at  Dot  reotiving  the  cuhtomar;  Ttsit 
and  preaents  from  the  French  ambasMdor 
Do  la  Haie,  and  a  Beriooa  ra[<ture  is  the 
resalt ;  becomee  infnriated  bj  a  eorra- 
spondence  in  cipher  intercepted  bj  a 
renegade,  vbich  diaclosei  the  secret  as- 
■islance  given  bj  Piaace  to  the  Venetians  ; 
ordeni  the  ambaasador'a  son,  on  his 
refnaal  to  decipher  the  letter*,  to  be  mal- 
treated, 2IS  ;  and  afterwude  thrown  into 
a  dangeon  ;  debiins  De  la  Haje  at  Ad- 
rianople  onder  strict  watcb  nntil  aftor  his 
retarn  from  the  war  iu  Transjliania  ; 
aniiouB  to  prerent  a  ruptore,  Mazatin 
sends  an  enro;  with  a  letter  from  Lonis 
XIV.;  Kapruli  receives  him  anpercilionsly, 
and  threatene  lo  cend  awof  De  la  Haje 
ignomiuiooBlj ;  the  enror  returns  with 
his  lettetB  ;  Uaiarin  r&'alts  De  la  Huye, 
217 1  Uaiarin  and  Kupruli  both  die  in 
the  MUDS  jeir  ;  a  eonipsriuia  between  the 
two  ministers,  who  both  exercised  a 
veritable  tnteloge  over  their  Bovcreigns, 
and  raised  np  again  the  States  ^ej 
governed  ;  Kupinli's  deatb-bed  advice  to 
tbe  Snllan  i  Mahomet's  last  request  to  his 
flrand  Vizier,  217. 

Euprull,  Ahmed,  son  of  Kapruli  Ma- 
bommed,  iuherita  the  fnnctions  and 
antboritj  of  his  father,  who  bequeaths 
to  him  the  termins,tion  bf  two  wore ; 
Venice  and  Austria  in  vain  open  nego- 
Ualjons  ;  Ahmed  crosses  the  Danube,  lajs 
aiege  to  Kenhcenset,  217,  and  captures 
thnt  atronghold,  tbe  bnlwark  of  Hungary, 
and  which  enUils  the  submission  of  tbe 
adjacent  fortresses,  217;  the  menacing 
tide  of  Mnaenlman  invasion  arrested  by 
ihe  celebrated  MontecuculH,  who  defea's 
tbe  Turks  in  the  battle  of  St.  Qotbonl, 
aad  throws  them  into  n.  disorderly  flight, 
in  which  nearly  26,000  were  slnin  or 
drowned  in  the  Raab,  218  ;  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Vasiarfor  a  twenty  gears'  trace, 
21D  :  after  an  atlempt  to  relieve  Candia 
with  a  large  French  force  under  tbeDnke 


de  NavaiUes,  the  ^rrison  is  oompelled  to 
capitulate,  22S  ;  Kupruli  thores  in  the 
slory  of  this  success,  and  the  Sultan 
laiiihea  upon  him  the  most  signal  proofa 
of  his  iavonr,  22S  ;  the  Viiier'a  haogfaly 
treatment  of  the  French  ambasaodor, 
Nuintel,  so  enrogFS  Louis  XIV.  that  a 
fleet  is  prepared  to  obtain  by  force  a 
renewal  of  Uie  alliance  ;  Kapruli  relents, 
and  negotiations  are  reoommenoed,  but 
broken  off  several  times,  nntil  the  Oreat 
King,  threatening  the  Turks  with  his 
ve&geonce,  the  Divan,  greatly  alamted, 
canaeB  tiie  capitulations  to  be  drawn  ap, 
even  upon  the  memoranda  of  Nointel, 
2S0  ;  the  Umpire  under  the  administration 
of  Knpmli  having  regained  the  summit 
of  i's  power,  he  dies  a  few  days  after 
signing  the  Treaty  of  Daoud,  which  doaed 
the  war  between  Poland  and  Turkey, 
having  borne  during  Bfteen  year*  tha 
heaviest  hurtben  oE  government ;  after 
Sokolli,  the  first  among  the  miniatfln 
who  have  directed  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
235. 

Bupnili,  Hussein,  snmamed  tie  WUe, 
nephew  of  Knpruli  Mabommed,  aom- 
moned  to  save  the  Empire  in  great  peril 
when  Mustapba  II.  gives  him  the  seals  ; 
by  clever  eipodiODts  provides  for  tbe  most 
pressing  neoilB,  and  the  aimy  snecreda 
in  driving  the  AustriauB  acroae  the  Save, 
255. 

Kupruli  Hiuaeln,  BDmamed  iJu  Wia, 
Grand  Viiier  o'  Musiapha  II.,  after  the 
PeaoeoECatlowiti  comprebeaiis  theneoei- 
sity  of  reforme,  and  tollow",  with  regard  to 
the  Cbristiaas,  theeiunple  of  KnprnlifAe 
Yirtaoiu  :  Btrires  to  recall  the  Moslema 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  their  re- 
ligioD  ;  re-esiablishes  order  in  the  finances, 
and  undertakes  works  of  great  publia 
utility,  258  ;  be  succumbs  under  the  in- 
trigacs  of  the  Mufti  ;  is  deposed  from 
power,  and  dies  a  few  days  after  his  dis- 
grace, 258. 

ItBrdislaa,  King  of  Poland,  owes  the 
throne  of  Hungary  to  the  heroic  Hunyadi-, 
75  ;  Bumnioned  by  Cardinal  Cesarini  to 
tear  up  the  treaty  which  placed  Servia 
and  Wallacbia  under  tbe  suzeroiniy  of 
Hungary  ;  eolers  Dpon  a  crusade  to  des- 
troy tbe  Ottoman  power  ;  aftor  devastating 
Bulgaria  and  besieging  Varna,  ia  slain  by 
a  Janiissary  in  the  battle  of  Vama,  76. 

Lala  Mustapha,  farmer  preceptor  of 
Prince  Bajaset,  becomes  confidant  of  his 
younger  brother  Selim  and  grand-master 
of  his  Court ;  ptoto  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
the   elder   brother  ;   undertakes  to  put 
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•noa  into  Bajust'i  tumdi,  *od  provokes 

Um  to  iBiid  Selim  an  iuDlting  letter,  to- 
g«tliec  with  ft  distaff  and  tema'e  test- 
menU,  155  ;  Eolyman  irrilatod,  threitena 
Bajaiet  with  diagnee,  who  takes  aparma, 
but  being  conqaered,  flees  into  Persia  ; 
his  eittadition  being  demaudsd,  the  Shah 
remita  him  to  the  agents  of  Selita,  who 
nnrdar  him  with  his  flra  bods,  thus 
•ecariug  the  tliroae  to  Belim,  who  become* 
•ol«  heir  of  Soljman  the  Oreat,  ISfi. 

J.,ftMroff,  1iiie»aa  general,  oatflanks 
(he  right  of  the  Turkish  annj  in  Armenia, 
and  afterwatda  aasaults  the  lear  ;  tweDlf- 
aii  batlaliDns,  with  seven  pachas,  anr- 
reuder  with  thirtj-sii  gang  ;  the  stroog- 
bold  on  Hotint  Acobas  is  taken,  and  the 
arm;  cat  in  two,  the  spoil  inclodiDg 
thoiuauds  of  tenl«  and  standard*,  and 
immense  qaantities  of  ammonitioa,  116. 

LeozliULki  StonMafi,  elected  King  bf 
tlie  Polee,  but  displaced  bj  Riusia  and 
Austria  in  faroar  of  a  son  of  AogustD* 
IL  ;  Prance  promises  aid  to  the  Pnles ; 
declares  war  against  Anitria,  270  ;  and 
incites  the  Forte  to  aTenge  the  Insult 
Bussia  had  gi«eD  her ;  the  Kussiana 
finding  tfaemseirts  msstera  of  Poland, 
drive  od(  glanialss  therefrom,  £71. 

Leopold  I. ,  Kniperor  ot  tiennanf ; 
after  the  memorable  victory  of  St.  Got- 
hard,  won  b;  Monteoaculli  over  the  Turks, 
Uie  Imperial  catiinet,  instead  of  porsaing 
that  advantage  which  opened  the  road  to 
moat  aitrnsive  caDqaeata,  sarprise*  all 
Baropa  bj  making  peace  with  tha  Fcite,  a 
treaty  for  a  twentj  jeais'  trnoe  being  oon- 
cloded  a  few  da;*  sfier  at  Tasvar ;  the 
Bmperor  abandons  to  the  Turks  all  their 
conquest*,  and  withdrnwa  his  snppoit  from 
Eakoci;  and  Eemcni,  tfans  abandoning 
Tiansjlvaoia  to  Apaf;,  the  nominee  o(  the 
Porta,  wd  makes  the  Saltan  a  praeni  of 
200,000  floriaa,  SI9 ;  tbrooKh  the  fanati- 
Oal  persecution  of  Protestantism  bj  Leopold 
a  conspincf  is  formed  by  ccHuo  Hun- 
garian leaders,  headed  by  Coont  Tekeli; 
Uie  Imperial  foicee  are  deieatod  and 
■everal  towss  captured,  and  the  Aoitrisa 
Oeneiala,  'Wurmb  aod  Leslie,  compelled  to 
accept  the  truce  be  offera,  237  ;  on  Kara 
Haatapha  besieging  Vienna,  Leopold,  with 
hii  Court,  flees  to  Lioz,  239  ;  after  the 
relief  ot  Vienna  by  King  John  Sobieski 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  Emperor, 
Instead  of  eipreasing  hia  thauks  and 
gratitude,  receives  those  commandera  with 
haughtj  and  repulsive  coldneaa,  243  j 
joins  the  Ilaly  Ltagut  agaiost  the  Tuiki 
245;  places  Piince  " "--  '■-• 


it  the  beail  of 


his  armr,  who  signally  defeats  the  Turks 
near  Zeuta,  25fi. 

Lioune,  Minister  of  Louia  XIV.,  "hit 
letter  upon  the  advances  made  bj>  that 
king  to  the  League  of  the  Bhina  against 
the  Turka,"  218. 

Iioula  of  Badan,  UargisTe,  with  an 
Imperialist  army,  overruns  great  part  ot 
Bosnia,  250  ;  after  the  toooeaful  campaign 
ot  1689  against  the  Turks  he  advises 
oentinnance  of  tha  war,  and  oariiee  it 
from  Boania  into  Servia ;  inflicts  seTOral 
severe  defeats  upon  the  infidels;  oocapies 
the  piaea  ol  tha  Balkans  from  ths  borders 
ot  Boumeiia  to  the  Henegovina,  and  cap- 
tures all  the  Danube  fwiressee  from  Widdio 
to  NioopoltB  ;  opposes  a  Turltish  aimj  of 
more  tlian  double  the  number  of  hia  own, 
and  complalflly  defeats  them  nssr  Sslaake- 
men,  io  which  battle  Hustapha  Kapmli  i* 
elaie,  254^ 

Louis  XI7.  (Fiance)  having  captni«d 
Strasbourg,  all  Borope  is  in  alarm,  thinking 
that  France  and  the  Porle  are  a^p-eed  upaa 
the  conquest  and  diamembermeut  of  Ser- 
many,  230  ;  advises  the  Divan  to  oontinue 
the  war  against  Austria,  but  the  Forte, 
dissatisfied  with  tha  French  King,  listens 
to  the  Bolicitsiions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  accepts  the  mediatioD  of  England  and 
Holland,  which  brings  aboat  the  Peace  of 
CaibwiU,  2G6. 

IiOrodHJio,  the  Venetian  oommuder, 
delivers  Lepanto  from  the  Turks  with  hia 
fleet,  98. 

Lorraine,  Charles  Daks  of,  leads  akiJ- 
fully  the  army  of  the  Bmperor  Leopold 
against  the  Turka  at  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
23S  ;  taksa  advsntsge  of  the  dilatorinesa 
of  the  infidels  to  throw  12,000  men  into 
the  city,  2S9 ;  joined  by  SoUeski,  they 
attack  and  put  to  flight  the  iuuumerable 
equadrona  of  Turkish  cavalry,  241 ;  with 
the  aid  of  Sobieski,  inSicta  another  signal 
defeat  upon  the  Turks  at  Parkany,  248  ; 
invades  Hungaiy,  seixes  upon  Wiasegrad 
and  Waitnen,  aa  the  retult  ot  a  brilliant 
victory  Pesth  capitulates ;  defeats  the 
Sersskier  Suleiman  Pacha  b^ore  Bada  ; 
besi^^  Nosh<Euael  and  carries  it  hy 
assault ;  raises  the  blockade  of  (Iran,  247  ; 
takes  Buda  by  assault,  which  had  been 
during  forty. five  years  in  the  lisnds  of  the 
Osmanii,  248;  completely  defeats  the  Turks 
in  tbe  butUe  of  Uobaca,  who  lose  20,000 
men,  artillery  and  baggage  ;  the  reduction 
of  rransylvania  complttes  the  measore  of 
the  Duke'a  gloiy  and  the  discouragement 
of  theTuiks,  248. 

Loudon,  Bussiao  general,  chief   hero 
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of  tba  euDpalgn  of  1 7S9,  take*  th«  «abitrU 
of  Belgods  br  stocm  ttnd  iMinpoU  Omuui 
Paclu  uid  the  Tnrkisli  |jairi>oD  to  oniiitn- 
Ute,  Soul  eodrin  and  Pasxarowiti  samniler- 
iog  a  few  daji  after,  31 B. 

Hohmud  of  Ohi*nl,  the  mighty 
dettrojer,  fail  alarm  at  the  progrcBi  ot 
UwTurkB,  23. 

Mohmoud  I.,  SaltiD  of  Tnrkej, 
nephew  at  Achmet  III.,  diqtlacei  hje 
uncle  by  »  revolt  ot  the  JaniMriei,  bat 
'  tbo  capital  mod  empire  remain  for  eome 
Ume  in  Ibo  power  of  Fatrona  Ehalil,  a 
oommon  Janissary,  antil  ataasainated  under 
theojesof  the  Snltoo  and  bis  mioiaten, 
269  ;  his  oharaoter  and  leign  ot  twent;- 
fonr-yean,  2S2. 

Ifobmoml  H-i  ^*^f  brother  of  Miu- 
tapba  IV.,  anooeeJa  on  the  depoaidon  of 
that  Saltan  by  tfae  insoirection  of  Bolrao- 
tor  ;  determines  that  refonn  shall  triiunpfa, 
bnt  advancee  with  the  giealCEt  r«iier*s  and 
profonnd  dianimiilaition,  346 ;  daring  a 
oonSagralion  caosed  by  the  roTOltod  Jama- 
sariei,  the  rebels  demand  hia  depodtion 
andtheheadsof  hisdefenders  ;  tho Sultan, 
after  eSeoting  tho  tac»pe  of  hii  chief 
miniiters,  causes  hii  brother,  Hnetapha 
IV.,  to  be  stianslsd,  and  thns  becomes 
iUTiolable  as  being  the  last  desoendant  of 
Othinan,347;  iaaaeaa  AoUi-oWi/'tor  the 
reform  ot  Uie  Janiasariea,  whereupon  thej 
rise  and  plnnder  the  palaoea  of  three 
grandees,  aathon  of  the  decree,  809 ; 
the  Sultan,  at  the  head  of  tbe  bands 
remaining  foithfnl  to  him,  sDrronnds  some 
20,000  Janisouiea,  canses  great  nombers 
to  be  shot  down  by  bis  artillery  and  the 
greater  part  to  be  ezecnted,  and  the  coipi 
ia  entirely  aboliahed,  309  ;  the  iasUtatJon 
of  the  Derviihea  also  atmck  down  with 
the  aome  blow,  and  their  tJuee  prineipal 
ohiefs  niied  and  executed ;  at  the  and 
of  the  year  Mabmond  baa  S0,000  men 
drilled  in  the  Boropean  manner,  371 ; 
after  Ibrahim's  sncoeufnl  cunpugn  in 
Syria,  the  Saltan,  trembling  for  Conston- 
tinople  iUelf,  implores  the  aid  of  Rnaaia, 
M  well  as  of  fingtand  and  Prance;  Hehemot 
■nbmila  to  mediation,  by  which  Sjria  is 
assigned  U>  him  ;  the  Snllan,  indiKoant  at 
being  ihnstreated  by  thaWeatacn  Powers, 
throws  himself  into  (be  amu  of  Busaia, 
and  aigna  the  Treaty  of  DDkior-SkeleBO, 
882  ;  encontaged  by  England  and  Enssia, 
attempts  to  »ca*er  Syria,  bnt  the  rnxkiah 
army  is  totally  defeated  at  Nesib  ;  tbe 
Sultan  expires  a  few  daji  after,  leaiing 
hii  empire  to  hia  son,  Abdal  Medjid,  then 
'    m  yean  old,  S8i, 
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Into  diagiaoe  and  is  made  to  resign  office 
in  favour  of  Uidhat  Pacha,  Qoremor  of 
Bagdad,  421. 

ICabomat  annonneea  himself  as  sent 
from  Ood  to  eiploio  the  laws  of  Hoea 
and  of  Christ,  S  ;  the  character  of  Idam- 
ism,  7  ;  at  first  praaehes  his  doctrine  at 
HeecA ;  ia  perseealed,  condemned  to 
deatli,  and  takes  refuge  in  Uedina,  11 ; 
hia  rejection  by  Cheeroes,  20 ;  his  triba 
and  family  obtain  the  aorercignty  of  Hecoa 
and  the  guardianship  ol  the  Caata,  and  • 

heart  of  Arabia  of  a  most  BtnpeiLdina 
natnre,  20  ;  he  dies  at  the  moment  when 
he  waa  preparing  to  eater  Syriaat  the  hMd 
of  an  army,  21. 

Mahomet  I.,  Saltan,  son  of  Baiajet, 
ealablisbed  himself  at  Amaaio,  BS ; 
Kngglea  with  hia  brother  Mouaa  for 
aaoendanq'  in  Asia ;  aide  the  Bmperw 
Mannel  to  defend  Conatantdnople,  06  ; 
adTanni  against  Uousa,  who,  after  aot- 
taining  fonr  defeats,  diaappean  and  live* 
awhile  in  obscurity,  67  ;  beoomea,  by  tha 
death  of  his  brothers,  nndispntad  Sollaa 
and  sale  master  of  the  empire  ;  re-Mtah- 
lishes  order  and  peace  Interiorly  alter 
(welTe  years  ot  onuchy  and  dril  war  ;  ia 
eight  yean  of  sway  suecaads  in  tttuaat 
the  traces  of  miarole  left  in  the  empire  { 
his  policy  of  peace ;  restores  to  the  0reek 
Bmperar  tbs  places  Hoaaa  had  lorn  fntm 
him ;  renews  the  commeieial  treat;  with 
the  Venetians,  and  fre«  the  princes  of 
Wallachia  and  Serria  from  all  tribute ; 
repnsses  the  rerolta  of  Prince  Kanman 
and  Djonnetd  in  Asia,  and  forcai  them  to 
sue  for  pardon  and  peace  ;  deapalchss  an 
eipeditton  against  ihe  Doke  of  ITaxos, 
Lord  of  the  Cycladea — ^whenoe  ipringa  tb« 
first  hostilities  between  Venice  and  tho 
Ottomnna,  69  ;  that  war  promptly  termi- 
nated hy  a  treaty  ratified  at  Veoios  by  a 
Tnrkiih  ainbaandor~the  first  who  bad 
appeared  ia  Christendom ;  rerolt  of  tha 
Smjma  derrishea  cntshed  by  a  sangninaiy 
battle  near  Bphesus  by  Amurath,  son  et 
Mahomet,  and  Bajeiid  Pacha,  70 ;  the 
Suttun  diea  of  apoplexy  at  OaUip^  ;  hia 
death  kept  secret,  and  Lhe  mutinous  Janis- 
sariea,  daueiTed  by  a  trick,  defile  btfon 
his  corpse,  and  permit  the  peaoefid  acoea- 
uon  of  his  heir,  IDS. 

Hohomet  n.,  son  of  Amoralh  H, 
receivn  on  hia  aocession  an  embassy  from 
the  EFreek  Emperor,  to  whom  he  teatifica 
his  puciGo  intentJODS,  and  renews  T»imnj 
treaties  with  hia  Christian  allisa;  bob- 
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«ladei  ■  huM  with  BanTtdt,  ud  eroaw* 
OT«r  into  Asia  t«  niabg  war  upoD  Ih* 
Prisce  at  ir«r«m»ii  ;  on  %  threat  from 
CoutaBtim  of  Betting  Saljman'a  grandton, 
hii  captiTB,  kt  liberty,  Hm  jomig  Stilian 
detarmiiua  to  make  an  end  of  Ooiutanti- 
tiople  ;  rettuna  to  Eorope,  and,  to  itarrv 
out  th«  dtf,  bnildi  a  formidable  fartren 
on  (hoBoaplionu  ;  the  Emperor,  terrified, 
■eodi  a  hnmble  embavj,  offering  to  paj 
tribute,  and  entreatiiig  that  the  oooDtr? 
aronnd  ma;  bs  spared ;  in  answer,  the 
Sultan  oiden  his  upahis  to  feed  their 
horaea  on  the  crops  of  the  Oreeks,  throogh 
whidi  a  quarrel  arisMi  wbieh  prores  ^a 
banning  of  war,  78  ;  bis  ardour  and 
leatleaanaM  in  making  prepiraUoiu  for  the 
dege  prerant  bim  train  gleeping,  7S  ;  the 
G«aoase  of  Qalata  treacbsrouslj  enter  into 
a  tnatf  with  the  Snltan  ;  he  inTots  Con- 
•tanliBople  b;  land  with  200,000  Osmanli, 
bnt  at  first  littla  imgrtss  is  made,  80 ; 
the  Sniten  witneasM  the  diigracefnl  defeat 
at  hia  fleet,  ud  rerenges  the  af&trnt  on  the 
•dminl,  who  is  bastinadoed,  deprived  of 
Ua  pcuBMJona  and  exiled  ;  lingalar  pio- 
Jeet  of  Donvejing  his  Temela  overland,  81  ; 
MprDDiaee  life  and  hbertj  to  the  beiieged 
U  the  citj  capitnlaled,  to  the  Emperor 
pMeefnl  poesession  of  the  Morea,  but  his 
crfTers  are  rejected ;  orders  a  general 
aaaanlt,  82;  and  takes  the  eitf  bj  a 
Mratagem,  83 ;  ineogncates  the  reign 
of  lalam  in  his  new  eupital  ;  aiposee 
the  head  of  the  Emperor  Conatantine 
•pon  the  eqnare  of  the  Aannatoon, 
8G  1  pnta  2,000  inhabitanta  to  tbe 
sword  and  baa  nianj  thoueands  uld  into 
slarer?;  tnpplies  tbe  Tacane;  thni  (rested 
b;  a  Toiliab  population  ;  celebratee  his 
tiiamph  bj  orgies  and  blood j  eieeatione, 
SG  ;  in  tbe  eonsolidation  of  hia  empire  is 
guided  hj  politic  und  enlightened  coonsel a  ; 
his  renewal  of  the  OreekpatriirabttsgiTea 
lis*  to  the  popolaiion  of  Qreek  nobles 
oiled  PbanariDta ;  drafts  families  from 
BerYia,  the  Morea,  Qenoeas  colonies,  Tre- 
biaoode,  Binope,  and  Adriaoople  to  le- 
people  tbe  capital  ;  oonfleeates  the  landa 
of  the  great  Oieek  families  and  transforms 
them  into  tintart,  87;  tiie  rapid  derelop- 
ment  of  Ottoman  power  the  WDil  of  Is.s 
tlian  tliirt;  jean  :  Qieeee,  Wallaohia, 
Serria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  the  Crimea,  and 
prinoipa]  iales  of  tbe  Archipelago,  com- 
pletalj  sabjeeted  ;  the  Turkish  Empirs 
Tsry  nearlj  attains  ita  definite  limits  in 
EoTope;  punishes  bia  Viaier,  Kbalil  Paoha, 
BonTioted  of  ooDniTauee  irith  the  Qretks, 
with  death  ;  makea  war  upon  Setna,  aeiaea 
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apon  Ostrowita,  bat  miaearriea  batore  Se- 
mendria  ;  hia  arm;  defeated  bj  the  Krai 
Qeorges,  aniated  b;  Hunjade,  who  obtain 
a  truce ;  reoommsDoes  the  war  and  be- 
negri  Belgrade,  88  ;  is  woundsd  and  rataea 
the  si(^,  leaTing  his  dead  and  all  hia 
artiUery  unrfcr  the  wails  ;  the  conqaeat  of 
Serria  is  oompleted,  and  it  is  rcdaced  to 
a  prorince  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  88  ; 
the  snbjeotion  of  Qreece  (vusammated ; 
the  Korea  frightfally  deiastated,  ila  inha- 
bitants piUleaalj  manacied,  and  (be 
Turks  rale  andiridedlT  all  the  Orsek 
peninsula,  Hnd  put  tbe  iaieaof  the  Arcbipe- 
lat;o  to  ranaom,  gS  ;  Scanderbeg  baring 
d^eated  aucceariTelj  three  armiee,  the 
Sultan  offerm  him  peaco,  and  lesTas  him  in 
tranquil  posseedon  of  Bpima  and  Albania ; 
eipedition  againat  Trebiionde  and  Sinope, 
K  ;  the  Comnenas  made  priionen  and  pot 
*~    death ;  the   Bmpreaa  Helena,    huTing 


as  a  monk,  entora  Bosnia  t 
fortiesaee,  ia  diecorored,  brongtat  before 
Eiog  Stephen,  and  hononrably  diamiased  ; 
triei  toget  rid  of  his  eneinr  Wiad  b;  cun- 
ning, who  seiies  the  Saltaa'a  envojs  and 
empales  them;  exaaperated  at  this,  re- 
aocends  tbe  Danabe,  takes  Eilia  and 
Bn^la,  and  pnrauea  Wlad,  who  anrpriaai 
the  Sultan's  camp  and  neorlj  takes  bim 
prisoner  ;  next,  directs  his  march  upon 
Bucharest,  and  ia  horror-stricken  at  the 
sight  of  20,000  Tnrka  and  Bulgarians  em- 
paled by  Wiad  on  the  pUin  of  Pmlatn, 
92  ;  Jaioa  captured,  and  all  Bosnia  falls 
to  the  Turks  ;  definiliTe!y  unites  Valla- 
chia  to  the  Empire  by  eaubliabing  Badnl, 
brother  of  Wlad,  in  hi*  stead.  92;  marches 
againat  Albania,  bnt  compelled  by  Scander- 
beg to  retire;  Venice  menaced  by  the 
Oamanli,  04;oiinqaen  Karaminia,  deposes 
the  Oiand  Vizier  Hahmond  and  caosea  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  06;  Croatia,  Camiola, 
and  Styria,  inraded  and  ravaged  l<y  oarage 
buida  of  Turks,  90;  seeking  to  compel 
Stephen  IT.  of  Moldaiia  to  pay  tribute, 
an  Ottoman  army  of  100,000  thoroughly 
routed  by  10,000  HoldsTiane  ;  lbs  Crimea 
conquered  and  Mengli  Sherai  iottalied 
there  a*  the  Saltsn's  vassal  and  tributary, 
97;  Stephen  IV.  draws  the  Turkiah  arm; 
into  the  forest  of  Roboani  and  ttiotuugbly 
routa  it  with  the  lou  of  S0,000  men,  97; 
an  attempt  on  CroU  repnlaed,  and  Lepaoto 
being  delivered  by  Loredano,  a  treniy 
made   vith   Venice,   98 ;    after  dreadful 
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langei  in  SUronik,  Hnngir;,  and  TiaDiyl- 

lania,  tlie  Tuilu  saMAin  »  memonble 
def«t  at  Eengei-HtHK ;  three  of  tfae 
Ionian  Ulondi  wreBt«d  from  tht  despot  of 
Arts,  99;  on  atlempt  to  take  Khodea  bj 
Birprise,  repnlaed  bj  Pieirs  d'Anbumon , 
100;  death,  ohuacter,  and  inititationi  of 
Ifkhonulll.,  100. 

Uahomst  III.,  Mn  of  Amuimth  III. 
b?  ths  Snltou  Baffa,  the  VenstUn,  the 
latthdr  of  the  Turkiah  IhroDO  vhoenjojtd 
before  accfiBaion  an  indapendent  govern- 
ment; hia  acceaeion  marked  bj  the  moat 
horrible  appliai  ion  of  the  fntricidal  la*  of 
Mahomet  II. ;  he  ordeta  hi*  niustaen  bro- 
thers to  be  atraogled  ;  the  firat  campaign 
highly  onfavoa'able  to  tbe  Tiuka  ;  Sinan, 
the  Qraod  Viiier,  attempting  to  gain  poa- 
BeadoD  of  Wallachia,  ia  driien  back  irith 
great  alanghteib;  Michael  tAc  £ra«,  1S5; 
irar  in  Huogaiy;  treatment  of  Uia  Chria- 
tiani  hj  the  riiiera,  187  ;  Hiehael  lAe 
Bnte,  1S7  ;  reUtiona  of  Uahomet  IIL 
with  Trance,  I87-IS9 ;  the  two  next 
campaigiu  highly  adTeiae  to  the  Toika  ; 
the  operatione  of  the  Beraakier  Satord- 
■chi  ao  nnfortnoate  aa  to  coat  him  hia 
diamiaaal  and  hia  life  ;  the  war  carried  on 
feebly  for  aix  yean  longer  with  rarying 
ancceo,  ISO  ;  even  the  death  of  the  Sal- 
tan had  little  effect  upon  it ;  Hahomet  III. 
is  quietly  laeceeded  by  hia  son,  Aohmet 
I.,  then  Bcarcely  aeTen  yeara  of  agf,  190. 

Uahomet  IV.,  aon  of  the  Boltan  Ibn- 
him,  ancceeda  him  when  ecatcely  aeren 
jeaia  old  ;  at  £nt  the  State  ia  gorenied 
hj  the  TOmtn  and  euDaohi,  who  £11  np 
the  higheat  poata  at  their  pleaanre ;  hia 
long  reign  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods — tbe  firat,  filled  with  aeditioni 
and  roTeraea  ;  in  the  aecond,  Ahmed  Kn- 
pmli  re-eatab1iahca  the  affiiira  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  in  the  third  Iroablea  recommeticc, 
and  the  Ottoman  pover,  shaken  wUhin 
and  withonti  tottera  to  ita  decline  ;  after 
tbe  murder  of  Ibrahim,  the  Porto  ei- 
periencea  anew  tbe  domination  of  Ibe 
Boldiery;  the  Jauisasriei  at  first  aappreaa 
an  inanriectioD  of  Itchoglana  and  Siinhia, 
but  make  the  yonng  Sultan  pay  dearly  for 
tbeir  gaardianabip ;  duringthe  waragaioat 
Venice  they  compromiac  the  honour  of 
tbe  Crescent  by  revolta  in  preaenoe  etea 
of  tbe  enemy ;  they  refose  to  continue 
the  aiege  of  Candia  :  another  sedition 
coata  the  lil^  of  the  Snltan'a  giandrather  : 
irritated  at  the  delay  in  the  payment  of 
their  aman,  212  ;  they  call  for  death  to 
the  membeia  of  the  DiTan ;  the  Sallaji 
obeya,   daliieia   to    the  eiecationer    hii 


deareet  eerranta,  and  the  whole  adminJa- 
tration  ia  oirrthiovD  ;  the  Snad  Viaiar 
next  depoaed  ;  raTolta  break  oat  in  tha 
Asiatic  proTincaa;  the  goremor  of  Ana- 
tolia b  OTeroome  and  alain  by  the  nbebt ; 
ao  loog  aa  internal  anarchy  prcTaila,  (he 
Saltan  obtains  no  advantage  without  the 
realm  ;  Admiral  Moncenigo  obtaini  a  eom- 
plela  Tietory  otci  the  Torkiah  fleet,  and, 
by  a  atriet  blockade  of  the  Helleepont, 
Conalantinople  ia  almoat  famiabstl ;  Ha- 
hommed  Kapruii  made  Oraid  Viaier,  re- 
atoraa  order  and  diaoiplina  ;  anppwea  a 
military  motiuy  by  capital  pnniahmenta, 
and  hanga  the  Qreek  patriarch  aceosad  ot 
treason ;  tbe  war  againat  the  Venetiana 
TigoTonaly  reannwd  ;  the  iaiea  of  Tenedoa 
and  Lemnoa  raoauquered,  but  tiuM  aoo- 
ceaaea  are  balanced  by  a  riotoiy  obtained 
by  the  Bapnblie  near  Hilo,  21S;  diplo. 
matia  mptore  with  France  canaed  by  Da 
la  Haye,  the  ambaaudor,  giring  offenca 
to  the  new  Tiiier,  KnpraU,  aiG;  certain 
deapatchea  from  Uie  Venetiana  to  the  Am- 
baaaailor  baring  been  deliiered  up  to  tbe 
Vizier  by  a  renegade,  Enpruti  ordan  Da 
la  Haye  to  repair  to  Adrianople  ;  thelattar 
being  ill  ia  repnnented  bj  hia  ton,  21S ; 
who  on  ref  uaing  lo  deupher  tbe  deapatchea 
ia  maltreated  and  tbmwn  into  a  dnngeoa, 
whilst  the  aecretaiiaa  and  iDterpreten  of 
the  embaay  are  meoaoad  with  (omenta 
and  eren  death  ;  on  Uanrin  daaanding 
amends  and  the  diamiaaal  of  tha  Viiiac 
Kuprnli  reiHTO  tbe  enioy  auperciliooaly 
and  threatena  to  aand  away  De  la  Haya 
iguominiously ;  tiie  rupture  aaema  com- 
plete, bat  Haiarin,  refuaing  to  iorolre 
himself  in  an  impolitic  stmggle  with 
Turkey,  reealla  De  la  Haye,  21S;  tha 
Boltan,  haling  remDoatratad  in  rain  wiih 
the  Xing  of  Poland  againat  hia  inraaiaa 
of  the  Ukraine,  deolarea  war  against  him, 
aid,  in  conionction  with  the  Tartara  o( 
the  Crimea,  bcaiegea  and  captnraa  Eaoi'- 
niec  and  Lembei^ ;  tbe  lung  anea  fw 
p^aH,  but  only  obtains  it  by  the  diagraoa- 
fnl  conditions  of  the  titaty  ol  BDesaca  ; 
tha  Folea  refniing  to  rati^,  the  Saltan 
at  the  head  of  his  army  retakea  the  way 
to  Poland,  but  is  defeijed  at  Chociim  by 
Bobieaki,  234  ;  lbs  Tartar  Khan  serring  aa 
a  mediator  between  Sobieski  and  the 
Sultan,  a  treaty  ia  aigned  at  Daond,  235  ; 
a  war  diaaatrona  to  the  Forte  waged  with 
the  Eoaaiana  for  five  years  is  t^rminsted 
by  the  treaty  of  Badiin,  236  ;  a  formal 
treaty  entered  into  with  Tekeli,  and  aeteml 
canqaosla  effeoled  against  the  AaatriauB) 
23S  i  Ike  Sjltao  having  marehod  with  a 
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ititgfi  uiDr  lo  Bclgnula,  thsn  tramfan  it 
to  Kara  HiuUpiia,  who  nablj  rwolTM 
to  besiege  Viaanft,  238  ;  tbs  Turks  «n- 
connter  t,  eipiftl  dateat,  flee  in  dUorder, 
abftudoaiog  tbeir  cunp  and  bkggine,  kuiI 
kboot;  estimated  at  flftaen  millioD crown i, 
341 ;  the  SnrUo  enraged  at  a  aucoeeaioii 
of  TererMa  naniei  Kan  llnitapba  to  be 
beheaded ;  the  laague  againat  tiie  Tnrlce, 
called  the  Halp  War,  ennisB,  lasting  till 
the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  213 ;  fresh  re- 
versas  in  Hangar;,  and  Bada  takeo  b; 
the  Doha  of  Lorraine,  247-8;  Athens  be- 
riaged  and  its  Acrnpolis  portiaJlj  deatnijad 
b;  eiploeion  of  tha  ToTkish  powder  ma- 
gaiine,  247  ;  the  Tizier,  Sniaiman  Faoba, 
defeated  bj  the  Christian  ami;  near 
Mohaca  with  a  loss  of  20,000  men,  with 
their  aitillerj  and  baggage,  and  the  re- 
daction oF  Tranajlyania  completaa  the 
nesaare  of  tha  Dnke  of  Lorrains's  giorj 
and  the  disooongament  of  the  Tnrk% 
348 ;  attor  the  nnfortnnate  Hnngarian 
ezp«dition  the  Jaeimriaa  and  SipahiE 
mDtiii;  against  the  Qrand  Viiier,  wbo  is 
■ammoDtd  to  give  np  Che  standard  and 
■eale;  to  escape  tbat  ontbnrat  he  Sees 
•scretij  to  Petervarilein  and  thenoe  to 
Belgrade  ;  tha  Boldien  eleot  a  Giaad 
Tliier  and  addren  a  eolemn  petition 
■gwnst  Snleiman ;  Mahnmat  terrified, 
pan's  their  demands,  and  sends  them  the 
head  of  his  old  minister  ;  bat  the  soldier; 
conid  no  longer  be  (topped  ;  the;  aarch 
npon  ConstajitiDople  and  depose  the  Saltan 
faimsalf ;  he  ia  confined  in  the  Seraglio, 
whence  the;  draw  forth  hit  brother  Soti- 
uan  to  BQCceed  him  ;  Mahomet  17.  diee 
diir^arded  file  years  afterwarda,  246. 

Uataommed  Eflbndl,  hie  embanj  to 
tha  Conrtof  Lonis  XV.  ;  the  pretext  of 
bis  mission  is  to  present  to  the  Ring,  with 
gifts  from  the  Sultan,  firmans  which  gare 
Tslidit;  to  the  demands  of  Prance  eon- 
ceming  the  Ho1;  Places,  208  ;  the  envo; 
meets  with  a  gracious  receptioD  ;  the  em- 
bais;  makes  a  great  noise,  but  leads  bi  no 
resalt,  268. 

Malek-Adtael,  Snllan  of  Cairo,  re- 
anitea  nnder  his  domiDation  tha  inheri- 
tances of  tha  sons  of  3aladln,  the  Talorona 
Saltan  of  £g}pt  and  chivalrous  foe  of 
Biehard  Ciur  de  Lion,  26. 

Malek  Shall,  son  of  Alp  Arslao,  the 
Seljnkian  Bmpin  attains  Its  highest 
pitch  of  iplendonr  nnder  him  ;  it  falls  to 
piecva  at  his  death,  2S. 

MamelulM  dfiiaat;,  the,  ealabliibed 
in  £gn>t  Dnee  tha  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
eentar;,  assailed  b;  Selim  1,,  and  defeated 


after  a  sangainar;  stmgglp,  lasting  three 
data  and  nights,  from  street  to  street  in 
Cairo  ;  almost  all  are  massacred,  and  with 
them  30,000  of  tha  inhabitants  ;  the  last 
Mameluke  Sultan,  Tonman  Be;,  hanged 
at  the  gate  of  Cairo,  119. 

M&ngon,  the  great  Khan  of  the  Mon- 
gols, fourth  snccesBOr  of  Zlnghia,  is  oou- 
Tert«d  to  Christianit;  b;  the  piajen  and 
entreaties  of  the  King  of  Armenia ; 
occapiee  himtelf  with  destroying  the  sect 
of  the  Aaaimi,  which  had  made  tha 
western  princes  tremble  daring  two  cen- 
turies, SO  ;  tracked  to  their  retreats,  their 
last  chief  comes  to  surrender  himself  into 
the  haade  of  MangoD,  2B. 

Manuel,  son  of  Palieoto^s  I.,  agreai 
to  abdioate  the  Byiaatine  throne  in  famor 
'ot  John,  eon  of  Andnmiens,  and  content 
himself  with  the  Morea,  31  ;  reeoTers  the 
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So1;inan,  son  id  Bajazet  I.,  who  sDrrendera 
to  him  a  portion  oF  the  Ottoman  oonquoats 
in  Eumpe,  67  ;  Moasa,  brother  of  Sol;- 
man,  having  laid  siege  to  Canada tinopla, 
the  Bmperor  inrit^  Uahomet,  Moasa^s 
brother,  to  aid  him,  68  ;  the  places  re- 
cently torn  from  him  b;  Moasa  restored 
by  Mahomet  I.  on  his  accessioD,  69 ; 
offended  by  the  refusal  oE  Amurath  II.  to 
confide  his  brothers  to  his  care,  he  re- 
teases  From  prison  the  pretender  Mastapha, 
the  latter  engaging  b;  treat;  to  raslore 
to  theSreeksQaUipali,ThaBsal7,sto.,71; 
enaya  in  Tain  to  disarm  the  resentment  of 
Amniath,  who  beeieges  CoBstantinopI* ; 
insitos  the  Sultan's  ;oangcat  brother  to 
rebellion,  73. 

MasBoud,  ion  of  Mahmnd  of  Ohimi, 
ntterly  defeated  at  Zendecan  b;  Ti^ml 
Bey,  ^e  Turkish  chief,  and  this  decdsira 
action  shatters  into  fragment*  the  oolossal 
empire  of  the  Qhimeridea,  23. 

MaTTOoordato,  a  Phanariote  ot  au~ 
eient  family,  beoomea  President  of  an 
BiecatiTB  oonodl  at  Epidanru*  and  eren- 
tnally  the  chief  leader  ot  the  rerolntion  ia 
Qreece  ;  is  defeated  at  Peta,  860. 

T*nT<Tni«a-n  tbg  Archdakc,  hastens 
with  Sigismnnd,  Prinoe  of  Traneylraoia 
to  reoover  Krlau,  and  fights  a  sangDinar; 
battle  with  the  Torhs  for  three  days  on 
the  plain  of  Keresitaa  ;  the  Christians 
sustain  great  loss,  and,  eeiied  with  a 
panic,  take  to  disorderly  flight ;  60,01)0 
Germans  or  Hungarians  perish,  166. 

Uazarii),  Jnlrs,  Prime  Minister  of 
Louis  XIV., .his  wil;  polic;  alike  towd 
tha  Turks  and  Venetians  ;  but  ia  an* 
willing  that  the  Tnrks  should  d 
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IIU7  to  ofTsr  ths  DiTan  the  mediation  of 
FnJuM,  which  »  luaghtilj  rejected ; 
oSata  to  the  Vsnstiaiu  tbs  co-operation  of 
the  Fnnch  sar;  on  inch  condition!  that 
ths  Senate  nifaaes  the  oSer ;  wndi  to 
Tenioe  a  labsidj  or  10,000  croinu,  but 
■eeretir,  and  in  bii  own  oama  ;  aendi  nine 
■hip*  to  fight  ander  tlie  Venetian  flag, 
211;  and  alloin  mora  than  GO.OOO 
(oldiers  to  be  ncmitcd  in  Prance,  and 
accept  ths  pa;  of  Tenice,  212  ;  aniioaa 
to  ptSTant  a  diplomalio  rapture  ariidng 
oat  of  the  misandentaadiDg  between  the 
Viiier  and  the  Trench  ambauador,  lenda 
a  latter  from  Lonii  XIT.,  demaDding 
■menda  and  ths  diBmiaaal  of  Enprnii ; 
the  enToy,  reoeired  anpercilioiu];,  i«  nn- 
•ble  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Bnltan, 
and  rslonu  with  hie  letterB  ;  Hsxarin 
recalls  Do  la  Hmj»,  and  entroiti  ths 
affairs  of  France  at  CoDMantinDple  to 
Bobol;,  a  aeicbanti  who  rematui  in 
ohaige  till  1665 ;  urged  b;  Bngkaod, 
Holland  and  Austria  to  declare  war,  he 
refnies  to  involve  himself  in  an  impolitio 
straggle  with  Tarkey,  but  seods  4,000 
Prenchmen  to  Candla,  and  prepares  to 
aid  the  Emperor  against  the  Ottomans, 
217;  a  oampariwia  of  Huarin  with 
Enpmli,  217. 

Uaseppa,  Hetman  of  the  Coaiacks, 
his  extradition  demanded  of  tbe  Porte  by 
ViUt  ths  Oreat  for  having  delivered  up 
the  Ukraine  to  Uharlea  XIL  of  Sweden, 
261. 

Mehamet  All,  an  Albanian  Chief, 
allies  bimielf  with  the  Mamelukes  and 
opens  to  them  the  gates  of  Cairo  ;  then 
placing  himself  in  the  pay  of  Oaman  Bar- 
diiay,  the  Mameloke  Bey,  he  marches 
Bgainrt  Eoiirew  Pacha,  drives  him  into 
Damietta,  upon  wbich  he  seiiea,  takes  bim 
prisoner  and  sends  bim  to  Cairo  ;  a  divi- 
lion  arising  among  the  Uamelukea,  Ue- 
bemet  profits  bf  tbeir  discorda  to  augment 
hi<  troops  and  hi*  popolaritj  amoDg  the 
SgTptiaus  j  Eoursohid  Paaha  suooeeds 
Bardiuy  as  Gtovemor  of  Cairo,  and  strives 
to  disembarraia  himsslf  of  the  Albanians, 
bnt  the  popnlace  deposs  Eonnchid  and 
nominate  in  his  plaes  Hebemet  as  Pacha 
of  Egypt;  G,000  Bngliih  tinder  General 
Fraasr  havirig  seivid  upon  Alexaadria, 
Hebemet  invests  the  place  and  tercel 
Praser  to  capitalate,  S37  ;  another  in. 
stance  in  which  ths  gtrength  of  England 
was  frittered  away,  which  might  have  been 
better  employed  in  another  quarter,  S40  ; 


Hebemet  weakens  the  Ottoman  Empire  bjr 
the  power  he  waa  aoquiriug  in  Egypt,  3G3  ; 
is  ordered  by  Habmoud  II.  to  deliver  tha 
Holy  Oities  from  the  ponenion  of  tha 
fanaticial  Wahabitea,  8£3  ;  rnolved  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  Hame- 
lokes,  he  bcaoberously  invites  the  moat 
powerful  among  thpm  to  leave  their  re- 
treata  and  ooom  to  Cairo  to  be  present  at 
(he  investitare  of  bia  son  as  oommander 
of  tike  expedition  into  Arabia  ;  the  Beyl 
come  withoat  diatruil,  but  on  entering  tha 
interior  oourt  at  tht  palace  are  tvceived 
with  a  diacharge  of  muiketry  from  tnrj 
window,  end  all  perish  in  that  snaie ;  thna 
ends  the  domination  of  the  Hamelukea  in 
Egypt,  and  that  of  Mehemet  Ali  begina, 
S68  ;  a  tuuH-chtrif  inveete  him  with  tba 
paobalica  of  the  Horea  and  Candia  and  at 
the  Bane  time  the  Sultan  demanda  his  slA 
against  the  inmrgent  Qreeks  ;  the  Ticeioj 
responds  with  eagemen,  and  bis  sou 
Ibrahim  sets  ont  with  an  army  and  fleet 
for  Candia,  which  he  easily  onqnera  ;  the 
Egyptian  fleet  having  joined  the  Turkish 
fleet  they  are  attacked  by  the  Greek  fleet , 
defeated,  harassed,  pttnned,  and  finally 
forced  to  return  tn  Alexandria  ;  profiting 
by  the  internal  diwenraona  of  the  Qiveks 
and  chsriabing  hopes  of  the  whole  Turkith 
sooceaaion,  the  Viceroy  despatches  an  armj 
to  the  Morea  under  Ibrahim,  who  defeat* 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  at  Navarino,  Tripo- 
liiaa,  and  other  places  of  tbe  interica>, 
S62  ;  Missolonghi  taken  after  a  six  months' 
ai^e  by  Ibrahim,  SflS;  not  content  with 
Candia  ae  a  reward  of  big  services  to  tha 
Saltan  ia  Greece,  he  covets  Syria;  dea- 
potchea  an  army  thltber  tinder  Ibrahim, 
who  capturea  8^  Jean  d^Acre,  Damaaaoa 
and  Tripoli,  and  occapiea  great  part  of  tbe 
country  ;  defeats  a  large  army  under 
HuMein  Paeba,  and  entera  Aleppo  and 
Antioch  ;  Hebemet  demanda  tbe  govcm- 
mrnt  of  tbe  fonr  pacbalice  of  Syria,  bat 
Habmoud  woold  not  listen  to  it,  and  sends 
the  Qrand  Viiier  Keschid  Pacha  to  oppoae 
his  progren,  who  ia  defeated  and  captored 
at  Eonieh,  3TS ;  doea  not  dream  of  de- 
throning the  Padiscba  and  fonnding  a  new- 
dynasty,  but  wishes  for  a  greater  pachalie 
and  Uberty  of  governing  after  b>a  own 
faahion,  independenoe  by  means  of  tribute, 
385  ;  the  requirements  of  tbe  Pacha  in- 
crease, and  he  deairee  that  the  diatnct  of 
Adana  sboald  be  ceded  to  him  with  Syria  j 
certain  conditions  proposed  by  England 
and  Fnnoo,  accompanied  by  the  threat  of 
an  attack  by  tbeir  combined  fleets,  are 
rejectud  by  Hebemet,  S80 ;  the  ssnae  in 
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whith  fa«  lukM  OTertnra  to  Fnnee  ud 
RnvU ;  hariDg  ordered  Ibrahim  to  m&rali 
tomrda  Bontui,  Uahmond  (ummoni  tb« 
SawiiM  to  hii  aid,  but  tbe  ambauBdon 
of  BDflaod  and  FnmM  demonatntiiig  to 
ths  Snltan  lb«  perila  of  that  iaterventiaii, 
'  th^  detdrmine  bim  to  accede  to  a  portion 
of  the  Ticeroj'a  demandi  and  to  accord 
him  the  Pachalics  of  Aleppo  and  Dam- 
aacDB  ;  hs  afterwarda  eomenta  to  the 
ee*>ion  of  Adana  and  grants  an  iDdemnitj 
to  all  comprdmiiwd  dnriog  Ibrahim*!  expe- 
dition ;  grievous  reealta  of  tbis  tooat  nn- 
Inck;  treaty,  881  ;  the  qoarrel  between  tbe 
Baltan  and  tbe  Paeba  ii  oolf  ndjonraed  ; 
ioBarreetionarj  moTemeata  haTing  mani- 
teat-d  tbemBelvei  in  gjria  againit  the 
dwpotiam  of  Ibrahim,  Mahnioad  thinka 
the  moment  op porlnne  to  attack  hisTaual, 
aod  a  torpi  d'amU'  nnder  Beschid  Pacha 
adTanoea  towards  Bjria,  3SS  ;  the  tro 
armies  remain  in  obaenation  of  one 
another ;  Mehemet  acenaea  Emaia  of 
nrgiDg  the  Saltan  into  making  war,  and 
propone*  to  France  and  England  to  form 
vith  him  a  aoalition  againat  the  Cur  to 
•are  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  an  inerit- 
able  conqnott ;  that  propontjon  is  rejected, 
bnt  Bnropean  diplomacy  endeavonn  to 
neoncile  the  two  liTsls ;  Mehemet  de- 
mandi to  transmit  heredilaril;  to  bis 
family  his  power  and  bis  paebalics; 
Mahmoad  conaents  to  accord  him  here- 
ditary right  for  Egypt  and  OTaa  for  Acre 
and  Tripoli,  hot  demanda  the  reatitation 
of  Adana  and  the  reat  of  Syria  ;  Mehemrt 
persiats,  ceaaea  to  pay  tribote  and  makea 
levies  which  ha  conKntrataa  in  Syria, 
S8B  ;  the  Soltaa  proolaima  him  and  hia 
BOD  ftrmanUt  (excommnnicated)  ;  a  battle 
ia  foDght  at  Neiib,  in  whii-b  Ibrahim  pata 
the  Tarka  tborongbly  to  the  roat,  384  ;  on 
tiie  death  of  Mahmoad  II.  the  PrsDch 
wish  the  Oamanii  aoeptre  to  be  tranaferred 
(0  Hebemet,  bat  that  ia  opposed  by  Eng- 
land and  Rnaia  ;  Achmet  Fewsi,  the  Cap- 
Ddnn-pacha.  gnrrendera  the  fleet  to  the 
rebellions  Viceroy,  who,  snrprised  at  thia 
defeolion,  resolves  to  reap  advantage  from 
It  and  refuses  to  restore  it  until  he  ahonld 
have  oblained  the  heieditaty  right  of  hia 
govemmenta  and  tbe  dismissal  of  Khosrew 
Pacha,  the  Qrand  Viiier,  386 ;  tha  Viceroy 
refuses  to  open  to  England  a  roate  to 
India  by  the  Bed  Sea  or  the  Bnphratea  ; 
Abdnl  Medjid  granta  Hebemet  the  heredi- 
tary possession  of  Bgypt  and  tenure  for 
lite  of  ths  pachalic  of  St.  Jean  d'Acrs  on 
certain  conditions,  380  ;  the  coalesced 
Fowen  threaten  to  depoae   bim  ;   he   ia 


BumiDoned  by  Brglaid  to  evacuate  Syria, 
and,  on  bis  refusal.  Beyront  ia  attached  by 
an  Bogliah  Beet ;  Solyman  Paofaa  abandons 
that  place  and  joins  Ibrahim  :  tbe  allies 
beaige  St.  Jean  d'Aoie,  and  in  a  few  hoon 
the  anenal  eiplodes,  killing  one  half  of 
the  gairiion  and  destroying  Hit  town, 
which  proves  the  minof  Mohemet's  hopes  ; 
Admiral  Napiei  wresta  from  bim  a  treaty 
which  reduces  bim  to  tbe  posaeaaion  o( 
Egypt ;  he  evaeuatea  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Candia,  and  givea  up  tha  Ottoman  fleet, 
387  ;  tbe  quarrel  ia  terminated  by  a 
treaty  eoaelnded  between  the  foor  Powen 
and  Prance  (1841),  which  gaaranteed  the 
cloaing  of  the  Dardanellea  and  Boephoras 
to  abipa  of  war  of  all  nations,  196  ;  tbe 
death  of  Hebemet  in  hia  80th  year,  3S0. 

Mataemet  Alt,  a  renegade  ol  North 
German  birth,  ia  appointed  to  command 
the  Eastern  army  of  the  Sultan  (Abdul 
Hamid}  on  the  Dannbe,  112;  forced  la 
retreat  from  Orkhanie  to  Kamirii,  where, 
however,  the  Kaaaiana  are  deteftted,  41S  ; 
represents  Turkey  at  tbe  Berlin  Congreaa, 
416. 

Ualikoff,  Loris,  Bossian  gensraL  The 
Qrsnd  Duke  Uichael  ref  nsra  any  longer  to 
carry  ont  Helikoflfa  atrategy,  411 ;  one  ot 
the  greatest  and  meet  difficult  of  military 
feata  acoompliahed  under  him  at  the  siege 
and  captDre  ot  Kan^  41 8. 

UDOgll  aHerol,  son  of  Devlet,  installed 
Khan  ot  the  Ctimea  by  Mahomet  II.  aa 
his  vassal  and  tribntary,  97. 

Menaohlkoff,  Prince,  sent  by  Nicholas, 
Emperor  of  Bnaaia,  oa  a  apadal  embassy  to 
Coastantiuople,  to  demand  the  eiclueiTa 
proteotisn  of  all  membera  ot  ths  Qnek 
Chnicb  in  Turkey  ;  he  deliTers  his  mes- 
aage  to  the  Divan  with  marka  of  the 
grealfit  oontempt,  demanding  an  answer 
in  five  days  ;  having  renewed  bis  threat- 
eoing  demands,  daclaraa  his  miaaion  ter- 
minated, and  after  banding  in  an  «W> 
malum,  departs  with  n  aigoiGcant  threat, 
392  ;  ia  defeated  at  the  battle  o(  tba 
Alma  with  the  Idbb  of  6,000  men,  3SG. 

Miobaal,  King  of  Poland,  invades  ths 
Ukraine  to  hinder  the  Coaaaieks  throwing 
tbemaelTes  into  the  anna  of  the  Osmanli  j 
refusing  to  obey  tbe  mandate  of  Uahomet 
IV.,  tbe  BnlLac,  in  oonjunuUon  with  ths 
TarlATS  of  'the  Crimea,  beaiegea  Kuninee, 
which  capitnlatea,  and  Lemberg  being 
taken  ftlso,  Uichael  anea  for  peace,  and 
obtains  it  by  the  diagmceful  treaty  of 
Bucaaea,  S3S. 

Mldhat  Faohft,  gOTsmar  ot   Bagdad, 
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IMimond  Picfaa  w  Gntnd  Vmcr ;  tbs 
naiod  of  his  ihort  ivij,  4DI ;  prepana 
a  OoiutitatioD  consutjag  of  ixiinpreheiisiTe 
olanxa ;  his  anddeu  diamunl  uid  nil* 
qDiokljr  follow  ths  bre&king  up  of  tbo 
ConfncDM  at  CoDlUntiaopls  (IHTT)j-  401. 

MLridltea,  the,  with  the  AnfabUhop  of 
Danno,  bead  xuuBpinof  igainat  Bajaut 
IL.  110. 

Mlrza  Uohomat,  KiandaoD  of  Timonr, 
pilltgsa  aod  deatrojs  Bronua,  Nicn.  and 
other  plaeca  in  Aon.  Minor,  67. 

HohtMi,  the  uutgninaTf  buttle  of,  Ton 
b;  Baljman  I.,  in  wbicb  perished  the 
HoDgariin  BgUonalit;;  ita  great  iDflnenos 
upon  the  deetiniea  of  Enrope.  12E>. 

MOBoenlgo,  the  Venetian  Admiral, 
obtunBaoomplelATictoTTOTortbe  Tarklsh 
fleet  in  the  Dardauellea  ;  aeiieu  upon 
Tenedoc,  Samalbiaoia,  and  LemaoB.  and 
by  a  strict  blockade  almtnt  fimiBbes  Goa- 
Mantinopla ;  loan  hia  life  in  an  inded- 
■i<e  battle  fought  ne»r  the  Betleapont^ 
314. 

Montumm,  third  son  of  Haronn-AI- 
Raachid,  aod  tventT-aeventh  Ebtliffe  at 
Bagdad,  foma  a  bodf-gnard  of  Tniiiab 
tnereenariea  ;  hia  policf  fatallj  erniDeoiia 
BB  thej  deBpiaa  tbe  ferblenea  of  tbe 
Ebalifite,  wfailal  tbe;  prasp  at  ita  richea  ; 
retirea  in  diegnat  from  Bagdad  and  (onnda 
Samara :  becomea  the  chief  agent  id  tbe 
deatniction  of  the  Khalifate,  21. 

Uouteououlll,  oommander-in-obief  of 
(be  amy  of  Leopold  I.  (Germanj),  ane- 
oeeda  Count  de  Stroni  in  Hnngarj  and 
wreata  tbe  tide  of  Maaanlman  invaaion ; 
defaata  the  Tarka  in  tbe  memorable  battle 
of  St.  Qethard,  in  whioh  (bej  van  utterly 
rented,  and  nearly  25,000  of  tham  slain 
ordro'Ded  in  the  Raab,  SIB. 

Monteauoulll,  oom m an der-in- chief  of 
tbe  army  of  Leopold  I.  of  Anatria.  ang- 
geata  to  him  an  alliance  with  Roaaia, 
vhieh  tor  the  fint  (ima  eanaea  tbe  barba- 
riana  of  the  North  to  enter  into  the  affun 
of  Barope,  860. 

Uorosbii,  goTernw  of  Candia,  rafnaea 
to  alloT  a  buid  of  Tolanleen  Dnder  com- 
nuid  of  the  Doke  de  ta  Penillade  to  make 
a lOrtie.  the garriaon  being exbanated,  32S; 
an  the  departm«  of  the  French  nnder  the 
Dnke  de  NaTaillea,  Candia  being  no  longer 
defendable,  HoroBlnt  capitnlatet,  and 
aigna  a  peac«  with  the  Turk*,  22G. 

HoiuB.  ion  of  Bi^Biet  I.,  eitabliihca 
kimaelf  at  Brooeaa,  67;  strnggles  with 
Mahomet  for  aaoandaney  in  Aaia,  and  with 
hia  brother  Soljnun  in  Bnrope;  ia  defeated, 
bnt  with  a  reomitod  arm;  ia  weleomed  at 


Adrianople,  and  on  tbe  flight  and  death  of 
Bolyman,  takaa  poweamon  of  tha  throne, 
68  1  eSeeta  some  conqneata  in  the  Byian- 
tioe  dominiona,  and  lays  liege  to  Conatao- 
tinople  :  compelled  (o  raise  the  ai^e.  and, 
Mahomet  banng  adnnced  againat  him, 
he  sastaina  a  total  defeat,  and  diea  in  B 
marab  daring  hia  flight,  (IB. 

Minnlnh,  general -in-chief  of  the  Bna- 
sian  forcea.  Beisea  npon  OcuVof  and  Kin- 
bnm,  penetntea  into  the  Steppes,  but 
oompelled  to  retreat  with  great  Iobi  ;  hia 
deapatoh  stating  that  "tbe  Christiana  of 
tbe  Ottoman  Empire  look  apon  the  Czarina 
■B  their  legitimate  aorereign ;  ire  must 
profit  by  their  entbauasm  and  their  bopea, 
and  march  on  Conatantinople, "  273  ;  hia 
oareer  arrested  by  the  Peace  of  Belgrade, 
274. 

Hiinid  Ffioha.  by  hia  indomitable 
energy,  sncceeda  in  Ifnninating  a  long  and 
morderous  atmggle  against  Persia,  allied 
with  nnnierana  Asiatic  popn'ationa,  and 
gaina  thereby  the  aruname  of  Reitorrr  </ 
iKe  Empire,  182, 

Uuntd  v.,  his  brief  ten  days'  reigo, 
403. 

UustapllB,  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
giving  himself  ont  to  be  the  fonrth  aon  of 
BaJBzet  I.,  aupportrd  by  Marcea,  Tolrode 
of  Wallaobia  and  Djeanelfd,  InTadea  Tbea- 
aaly,  71;  ia  oTeroome  near  Theasaloniat 
and  kept  priaoner  by  UieBmpeiorHanBel; 
on  theaeoenion  of  Amnntb  IL  is  released 
and  incited  by  Hansel  to  rebel  afsinat 
that  Snltan,  71 ;  at  tbe  bead  of  a  Gi«elc 
army  takes  Qallipoli,  and  tiieooe,  aooom- 
panied  byDjonneld,  maichea  npoo  Adria- 
nople; is  conFronted  by  Bajeiid  Pacha, 
Amurath'a  general,  whoie  troopa  all  pasa 
over  to  tbe  Pretender's  aide  and  naBacre 
Bajeiid  ;  eronea  the  atniila  to  enoouot«r 
the  forces  of  AmaiKth  ;  deserted  by  Djon- 
nefd  and  hia  army,  be  fleea  to  lampaacm 
and  theni:e  to  Qallipoli ;  is  pnrsned  by 
Amurath  and  defeated  ;  flees  lo  Adrianople, 
where  be  robe  the  treasury  and  reamnea 
bia  flight  towards  Wallaobia';  ia  anied 
npon  by  bis  followera,  brought  back  to 
Adrianople,  and  hanged  upon  a  tovar  of 
that  city  by  Amnrath  IL,  71-2. 

Miiatapha  Paoha,  hia  rinlry  with 
Sinan  Pacha  for  the  Viaiente  ;  on  th« 
seals  being  gtren  by  Amnnth  HI.  to 
Sinan,  be  dies  aome  daya  after,  either 
of  grief  or  anicide,  179. 

Miiata.pba  I.,  tbe  imbecile  brother  of 
Aehmet  I.,  ia  raised  from  a  dangeoo  to 
tha  throne;  bis  pastime  to  throw  gold  to 
Uie  iUhea  ef  the  Bosphoma ;  afUr  (hre* 
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montlia'  ptKwmion  ot  the  Mseptre,  li  led 
tw-k  to  pripon — roplkoed  bj  bii  uepheir 
O^rnu,  200;  on  tb«  morder  of  OmwD, 
U  ODM  mora  net  upon  the  throne  ;  ^ter 
being  for  fiftceo  moD'ha  the  plkjthing  ot 
tbe  (Oliiier?,  U  ile^osed  in  fuToor  of  Ama- 
nth,  e'de^t  kh  of  Achmet,  SOS. 

UmtaphB  II.,  on  an-oeediDg  hu 
brathcT,  Aobmct  ll,  u  SaltiD,  soergsti- 
sallj  heidB  hit  umj,  erouea  the  Diuabe, 
eaptarea  leranl  pUein  ;  oftrrica  bj  Hwnlt 
Lipps  in  Hangir;,  and  dsfeata  Qeosnl 
T«t«nini  dot  Logos  ;  th<  Bncoeaa  of  thkt 
eiDpwgn  nnTca  the  eothiuium  of  the 
HmaqlniaDB,  2S5.  . 

Hiutftpha  II.,  lifter  tiiedeathotKnp- 
Tiili  Honeiii,  tta  iniametion  hiTing  bro- 
ken oat,  the  troopa  fnterniie  iritb  the 
rebeb  and  depose  the  Bnltan,  vho  ohIos 
the  throoe  to  bin  brotbei,  Aahmel  III., 
2SS. 

Hvataptaft  III.,  son  of  A^boiat  m., 
noceedi  Onou  III.;  his  chancier,  46; 
DO  bu  uee»ioa,  d«c]ai«i  hU  intention  of 
oompletelj  chingiDg  tbe  palicy  ot  the 
Porte  knd  cl  taking  an  actiTe  pui  in  the 
■ffain  of  Europe,  287;  in  tbe  afhir  of 
tbe  Cbiutiao  KUreii  tarryisg  the  Sag-ibip 
of  the  Turkieh  fleet  into  M>]Ca,  ahowB  no 
gntitode  to  Fnnoe  for  its  f[DDd-will  and 
gNiorontj  in  having  pDrcbnaed  tbe  Tenet 
froB  the  Knighta  a(  Malta,  and  aent  it 
with  treat  pomp  to  Constantjaaple,  2BB; 
ii  inbnonilT  deceiTed  bj  Catberine  II.  in 
tbe  alMn  of  Poland  ;  aoiioni  to  arenge 
binuelt  npoQ  Basia,  bnt  il  helplen, 
ooiag  to  the  oondition  ot  hia  ftrmiea  and 
finaoeea,  2S9;  impraeed  bj  a  memoir  from 
the  Bake  de  Choiaeul  tonofaing  tbe  projecM 
of  Buna,  he  decidea  to  favoar  tbe   riling 

of  the  Pelei,  and  to  demand  tiom  the 
Cwlnk  the  encnation  of  Poland ;  hia 
Hinialeie  lefosing  the  oonfoderatcd  Polea 
ftn  OTert  protection,  demand  the  witb- 
dniral  ot  the  Rnuiana  (rem  Poland,  bnt 
wink  at  tbeir  delsjaand  eianaea,  294;  the 
fxinonla  of  France  at  length  prevail  with 
Hutapba,  the  Qnnd  Tiiier  ia  changed, 
and  the  war  party  taken 
power,  293;  tbe  Qnnd  Tiiiar, 
fkeha,  semmona  befon  him  the  luunan 
Ambajaadar  Obrsakoff,  who,  seeking 
to  jastih  the  tnanaere  of  Balta,  ia 
reprored  in  sbvng  lerma  b;  lUmn  and 
eilod  to  sign  a  declaration  to  abstain  from 
all  farthar  attempts  againit  Polish  Ubeity  ; 
Obreakoff  rafoaing  to  aign  ia  impriaoned 
in  the  Saren  Town^  and  war  d«elat«d. 
The  frrt  rerenes  of  the  Ottoman  armj 
raT«al  that  it  was  only  a  ahadow  of  tbe 
nmiee  at   BolymaD,  and    that   it   onlj 


retained,  of  tbe  itimnlanla  (e  action  that 
formerl]'  rendered  it  TictorioDt,  a  fanati- 
ciim  aa  baoe  aa  it  waa  umgninarj  ;  artil~ 
lerj,  fortifioations,  discipline,  mancBOTrsi 
' — all  were  wanting;  Mastipha  aeema 
stupefied  at  tbsse  rerelationa  and  de- 
termines to  anbmit  to  De  Tott,  an  adroit 
emlaaarr,  all  the  noMrtef  of  the  Otto- 
man artillerj  ;  ererything  in  the  arsenal 
atemed  to  annoaaae  tbe  appnisehing  niin 
of  the  Empire,  286;  the  Sul Ian,  irritated 
at  the  daleatjan  of  the  MaldaTiaaa  and 
Wallachiana,  threateua  to  redoca  them  to 
alaTai7,  299;  the  Rn«iaDB  capture  Ben- 
der, Akerman  and  IimatI,  and  all  the 
forLTHSi^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Daonbe 
fall  into  tbeir  pnwer ;  Aiof  opena  ita 
Kat«>  to  tbe  MDEOOTitas  ;  Qeorgia  lisas  la 
rebellion;  Dahor,  tacha  of  Aci  e,  and  Ali 
Bef,  cbi^  of  tbe  Hamelnkcs,  leagne  with 
tbo  Knaians,  and  Iba  Empire  seems 
near  its  diamembermeiit,  SOO ;  aftar  tbe 
disbter  of  Tcbesmt,  the  Sultan  solicila 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  to 
enter  into  alliance  to  arrest  the  progreas 
ol  the  Rnniansi  tbe  Divan  deliberates, 
but  the  Bnltan  alone  is  disposed  to 
continue  the  war  and  lo  hare  reconiee  to 
Franse  entirely;  all  the  Hinislers  iot« 
for  peace,  and  seeretlj-  tbe  mediation  of 
Aostria  is  [eqneated ;  England  oOera  in 
tarn  her  nedislion;  but  partiality  for 
Snisia  is  so  ounif  est,  that  sbe  eiperiecees 
t,  refusal,  800 ;  tbe  Turks  undergo  Acsh 
rereran,  and  the  talk  is  already  rife  at 
Catherine's  Court  of  going  to  Constanti- 
nople, 802  ;  the  Bnniana  fail  in  their 
attempts  upon  Trebiionde  and  Qeorgia, 
their  flotilla,  badly  hindUd,  is  Doable  to 
get  ont  of  tba  Sea  oF  Azof ;  open  the 
DHnabe  BDCcesaes  am  divided,  but  in  tba 
Crimea  tbe  Ottoman  domiuation  is  com- 
pletely KTBTsed  ;  at  the  instigation  of 
Fiussia  and  Anstri*  an  armiEticeia  con- 
cluded at  UinrgsTo  and  a  Congress  opeaad 
at  Pockshani;  anotiier  Congress  ia  held 
at  Bucharest,  and  the  Ciarina  sends 
thither  her  nltimatom,  which  the  Divan 
rejeelB,  almoit  at  the  command  of  the 
TTIema  ;  lluslapha  earneatly  desires  pe*^ 
bnt  irritated  by  tba  inscleot  pretensiona 
of  Catherine,  he  mdres  to  resnme  boslili- 
ties  Tigoronsly ;  the  Kusaisna  aaatun  a 
fint  check  at  Bnstchnk  and  fail  equally 
before  Silisbria  ;  they  basely  aTonge  them- 
aelvn  hy  maaeacriug  at  BasandKhik  the 
women,  old  men  and  cbildroi;  Qeoeral 
Unger  npnlted  before  Varna  ;  fortone  is 
not  len  farounble  to  the  Turks  in  Syria 
and  Eiypt,  S04 ;  in  the  midat  of  these 
nnhf^ied-for  loc  enca  death  surprises  tkt 
Q  V 
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Saltui,  ti  the  moment  *ben  MoBtapfaa 

vai  about  to  plsce  hiioBeU  at  Uie  hfwl  of 
tbs  srm7  of  the   Danube  ;  tbe  cluTaot«r 

and  triale  of  his  rflign  ;  he  leares  to  hU 
brothoF,  Abdul  Aliiaed,  a  burthensame 
inheritftnoe,  306. 

HiiBt&pha  rv.,  BDD  of  Abdul  Ahmed, 
too  ;oang  at  hie  fatber'e.  deatb  to  ueeDd 
the  throne,  encceedi  his  uncle  Selim  III., 
(lepoeed  ;  conBrms  in  their  empln^menta 
the  MioiBlera  wham  the  far;  of  tbe  rebeU 
had  spared,  Bende  back  to  the  caetlee  on 
the  B«9phorua  the  Yamatn,  who  reoeife  a 
gratification  ;  goareely  enjoys  the  throne 

lectioD  beaded  by  Banlctar,  Fiicha  of 
Hiutobuk,  and  flung  into  the  aame  priMn 
Selim  III.  bad  tenanted,  345  ;  stisnglod 
by  order  of  hie  half -brother,  Mabmaud, 
11..  347. 

HaohlmofT.  the  Ruauan  admiral,  de- 
Etron  tbe  TorkiBb  fleet  at  Sinope,  394. 

Nooouta  Pooha  dann  propose  to 
Acbmet  I.  lo  pnrchaae  the  Viderate ; 
point*  ont  to  him  the  general  demoraliaa- 
tioD  of  the  pDblio  aerrice,  189. 

Nadir,  Lieutenant  of  Tbamaa  Shah  of 
Persia,  orerthrove  Bcbref,  wbo  had 
uinrped  the  power  of  Uir  Mahmoud ; 
Iniadaa  tbe  Ottoman  frontien,  269  ; 
under  the  title  of  Thamaa-Kouli-Kbaa 
reigna  aa  a  BOTeroign  over  aeveral  pro- 
Tineea  of  Perna  ;  marebaa  upon  lapahan, 
dpposea  Tbamaa,  docIareH  himaelf  R^FSt 
of  the  kingdom  and  Bummona  the  Turks 
to  restore  tiie  territor?  just  conceded  (o 
them  ;  beueges  Bagdad,  bnt  faiLi  to  take 
tbat  eitj ;  in  a  terrible  encounter  with 
Topal  OBman  Pacha  at  DonldjeUilc  on  tbe 
Tigris,  is  wounded  and  hurried  off  the 
field  hj  his  routed  army ;  tbe  Ottoman 
army  being  almost  annihilated  between 
Bagbawerd  and  Akhikendi,  tbe  Forte 
decides  to  negotiate,  and  its  plenipoten- 
tiaries aeat  to  TiSia  are  present  at  the 
ooronatJOD  of  Nadir  Sbah  ;  tbe  treaty 
files  the  boundariea  of  (he  two  empires 
oanformably  to  that  of  1639,  and  strips 
the  Ottomans  of  all  their  recent  acqnisi- 
tioDS,  270. 

Noml,  Grand  Vizier  of  Mustapha  II., 
endfaTDon  Co  finish  the  work  of  Kupmli, 
but  displeaaea  the  Ulema  and  Janisiiaries, 
wbo  rerolt  and  depose  the  SoitaD,  268. 

Mapisr,  Admiral,  wrests  a  treaty  from 
Hebemat  Ali,  which  lednces  him  to  tbe 
pomession  of  Bgypt,  and  compels  him  to 
eTacaate  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Candia,  and 
deltTer  ap  the  Ottoman  fleet,  387  ;  ac- 
companied by  a  PrcQcb  squadron,  he 
proneda  witb  the  British  fleet  into  the 


BallJc,  and  after  the  captore  of  Bomer- 
sitod  the  allied  fleet  quits  tbe  Baltir,  387. 
HavaiUea,  Duke  de,  attempts  to  le- 
lieve  Candia  with  a  large  French  force, 
bat  fails,  and  the  garrison  is  forced  to 
capitnlate,  g24. 

NaTarino,  the  allied  fleela  of  England, 
Prance,  and  Russia  almost  totAlly  des- 
ti>]y  tbe  Turco- Egyptian  fleet  in  the  har- 
bourof,  367. 

Nelson,  Admirn),  the  eonbined  fleets 
sail  under  the  command  of,  destined  to 
reduce  tbe  lonisn  Islands  and  blockade 
Hslta,  322  ;  Sultan  Selim  testifies  hii 
gratitude  to  Nelion  by  pieaenling  him 
vrith  msgnificent  rresents  worth  several 
thoasaod  pounds ;  the  Ciat  faol  alao 
makes  him  coMly  gift*,  322. 

NemanlSL,  Siephen,  i«cognlied  by  the 
Greek  Emperois  as  independent  Prince  of 
Berria,  and  becomes  founder  of  a  dynaaty 
which  la-la  SOO  yean,  46. 

NeaaelTode.  Count,  Minister  of  Nicbo- 
laa  I.,  declare*  in  a  note  that  tbe  Bossian 
armies  are  about  to  enter  the  Daunbiaa 
Prineipalities  in  order  to  oocnpj  tbam 
until  tbe  Forte  shall  give  it*  adbemon  to 
the  demand*  laid  down  by  Frinoe  Hen- 
Bcbikoff,  S83. 

MIoholsa  I.,  Bmperor  of  Knssia,  di»- 
pules  tbe  right  of  otber  Poven  to  inter- 
middle  with  his  policy  regarding  Tuiley, 
S65  ;  signs  a  aeeret  conTenlion  recogniiiDg 
the  new  Qieek  State,  but  which  was  to 
pay  yearly  tribnle  to  the  Porto,  388  ; 
declft«s  war  against  Torkey,  and  tbe 
KuBians  Dnder  Wittgenstein  croai  tiM 
Prath,  eaptare  Bralla  and  Ismail,  and 
msrch  towards  the  Bastera  Balkans  ;  tbe 
sobmission  of  Matcbin,  which  opens  tbe 
passage  of  the  Dannbe ;  Isaktchl,  Tool- 
tcba,  and  Eustendje  Burrender  almOHt 
wltbont  a  struggle,  and  Varna  is  besieged  ; 
the  Emperor  goes  to  place  himself  at  tbe 
head  of  his  troops  at  Bamidjik  ;  he  next 
advances  agvoat  Shnmla,  and  o^cupiea 
Bski  Stamboul,  which  opens  the  roote  to 
Constantinople,  bnt  his  srmy  soon  safien 
from  sickness  and  death,  and  a  aortie  of 
tbe  Turks  compels  the  abandonmeDt  of 
Eski  Stambonl ;  the  sieg-  of  Varna,  bow. 
CTer,  is  ligorously  pushed  on,  and  the 
Emperor  aniaiatts  the  troops  by  bis 
ptesence,  372. 3  ;  in  the  leoond  campaign 
(1829),  apprised  of  the  intentions  i^ 
Anitiia  to  procure  ptace  for  the  Ottomans, 
he  determines  to  match  straight  npon 
Conslantinople,  and  Tarke;  is  invaded  by 
an  armyof  l&0,O00men,  bnt  only  14,000 
reach  Adiianople,  dying  of  diseaM  at  such 
a  rate  that  thpj  could  neiUiar  advaiiGo  nor 
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reat ;  R'-B-ia  is  tcleued  from  her 
iloua  position  \ij  >  fre^  trcitf, 
t  of   AHiiinopIr,  374  ;  Ibe  Cur's  da- 


a  the  Brit 
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jected,  t^A  tfaen  mnje  to  France  witb  tha 
like  reaalt,  and  the  two  we-tsm  nationi 
unite  I  o  o):pi«e  Ibe  desitna  of  Nicfaoliu, 
393;  dispmeoonceraingthB  HoJj  Placea; 
■1ripstch«a  Princa  MenechikolT  la  deniuid 
the  eiclnbivo  [irotecliae  of  all  members  of 
the  Qreek  Church  id  I'grkey  ;  bie  troops 
liaving  crouoil  the  Prnth,  he  imncB  apro- 
clamatioD  in  which  h«  innoiin««  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  begin  the  war,  hut 
wiebed  to  haie  some  sceuritj  on  which  he 
ooaid  rely  for  the  DiTao's  itrict  eiecatioo 
«(  the  treaties,  3S3  ;  the  Emperor  luc- 
Medi  in  uniting  the  whole  of  Europe 
•gaintt  him,  tha  Westcni  Powrn  declare 
war  apiiaBt  him,  394  ;  hia  inddeti  and 
DDeinecteH  d^ath,  396. 

Nicholas,  the  Qrand  Duke,  bnthtr  of 
Alexander  II,,  of  Kunia,  expreecei  hii 
■atiafaction  to  Ahmed  Veffk  Pacba  at  the 
nofl-admiwoa  ol  the  Brilieh  fleet  to  tha 
BoaphoniB ;  •nnounCGB  the  fact  of  the 
■igcature  at  the  Treat;  of  San  Stefano  Co 
tbe  Ciar,  425 ;  Btrikiog  scene  at  San 
Stefnao  on  the  Banian  armj  defiling 
before  bim  attheo^n'-laBion  of  peace,  426. 

Obrsnoniloh  MlloBch,  acknowledged 
Mpreme  knea  of  all  Serbia,  atnTing  to 
dettroj  tbe  tendaiitj  in  Tigosr  aince  the 
oonqneat,  and  profiting  hj  the  tronblea 
that  the  refonui  of  Mahomet  raised  io 
rnrkaj,  eansea  the  diBtriela  of  Kraisa, 
Tteina,  ^cka,  the  two  drcuits  of 
KroncheTali.  the  conntrj  of  the  Drina, 
&c,  to  he  ceded  to  him  ,  bnt  the  copiditj 
of  MUoach  being  eicoBaiTe — he  monopo- 
litiag  the  cnatomB,  railing  the  dntJaa.  and 
pMaeaaiDg  himBelf  of  the  com  mnnal  pro- 
pertiea,  £c.-~riaing«  take  place,  and  farce 

length  a  Dew  cona'itation  is  imposed  npoD 
him  b;  the  Sultan  vbinh  limits  his 
power  ;  inrakea  in  rain  tbe  support  of 
Ansaia  and  Bsgland,  fmitluasl;  attempts 
»  military  morement,  and  ia  eomiielled  to 
klMlicate  ;  is  replaced  by  bis  eldest  bod, 
Uilan,  who  diea  aoon  after,  3S8. 

Ootal-Eahn.  son  af  Zinghis  ;  nnder 
him  the  Kariimiaua,  conqnered  anti  driieD 
back  \>j  the  Hongolt,  throw  themtelTea 
upon  Syria,  raTage  it,  eein)  upon  Jernsa' 
l«m.  and  manacre  all  iU  inhabiUntj,  27. 

Oghui-SohD,  a  dascsDdant  of  Tnik, 
tb*  common  ancestor  of  all  the  Tarks  ; 
the  legend  of  his  six  sods,  18. 


Ommfadafl,  the,  naarn  the  weslera 
proTinceeol  the  Baatern  ICbslifate,  15. 

Omar  Foaha  tepnircs  25,000  Ramians 
in  ail  attack  upon  Bupaioria,  396. 

Orban,  an  Hangariso  irnnfoander,  con- 
atrncts,  for  the  eiege  of  ConstantiD'  pie, 
tbe  moBt  enoimOQs  cannon  of  which 
biatorj  makea  menlion,  79  ;  it  bamta  ud 
fcilla  lis  inrentor,  81. 

Orohun,  son  of  Olhoman,  appoints  hi* 
brother  AUddio  Viiler  ;  transfera  the  seat 
of  goTeroment  to  Bronasa,  3S ;  defeats 
tbe  Emperor  Andronicua  the  jounger,  and 
oaptursB  Ninei,  40  ;  hia  series  of  eon- 
qaesta,  41  ;  his  attempt  npon  Contlanti- 
Eop'e  Tigorously  repa'aed  by  John  Canta- 
enisoe,  44;  Orobau'a  marriaxB  with  the 
latter's  dangbter,  tbe  bond  of  an  impor- 
tiDt  allisDM  ;  he  finds  himaclf  sole  arbiter 
of  the  Oreek  Empire;  siding  tbe  Vene- 
tians oanseB  an  open  rnptnre  with  Canta- 
GUiene ;  aides  with  John  Palseologns 
agiinst  the  latter,  ii  \  the  oapiara  of  the 
furtr«BB  of  Tijmpe  gives  the  Turks  their 
first  permanent  fooling  in  En  rope  ;  aenda 
forces  under  hia  sod  Soljman  to  aid  Ganta- 
ouiene  sgaintt  PslKnlogna,  45  ;  the  Turks 
extend  tbeir  domiuions  from  the  Fropon- 
tiB  to  the  Danube  ;  as  a  lawgiver  and 
anchor  of  the  constitution  Orchan  ii  re- 
garded as  the  Noma  of  (he  Ottomans,  and 
bj  hia  polie;  univerBally  re«pected  M  tha 
bead  of  the  Moslem  faith,  46. 

OrloS;  Count  Alexis,  his  plans  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  and  rectoraUoD  oE  the 
Oreeka  to  independence  ;  ooncludes  at  Pisa 
a  formal  treatj  with  the  Mainotis  and 
other  tribea  of  Che  Morea  and  Eoumelia  ; 
fleets  prepared  at  Cronstadt,  Archangel 
and  Eeiel.  which  under  his  conduct  were 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  Constantino  pin  ; 
the  Britiah  Miniaiij  approvea  ihe  project, 
293  ;  the  Hainoles  rise,  bnt  no  plan  of  a 
campaign  being  arranged,  the  whole  de- 
generatoa  i'llo  a  ma^anding  expedttian 
and  the  Greeks  are  abandoned  to  their 
fate  ;  a  Tictor;  over  Ibe  Turkish  9ee(  off 
Soio,  wboIlT  due  to  the  Britioh  oScers,  the 
honoDrs  and  eraalnmenla  thereof  fall  to 
Orloff,  who  prevents  them  forciog  tbe  pas- 
sage of  iha  Dardanelles,  29S. 

Ortoguel,  SOD  at  Solimsn  Shah,  rend  ri 
■id  in  battle  to  Alaeddin,  the  Seljukide 
Soltan,  against  the  Monfols  and  Qreaks  ; 
ia  rewarded  with  territory  which  becomes 
the  cradle  of  the  Ottoman  power,  31. 

Osman  or  Othoman  (ftg-brmltr), 
founder  of  the  Ottoman  djnasty,  31 ;  iri 
grandenr  said  to  have  been  miraculonstf 
annonaced  to  him;  his  dream;  marrip* 
the  beantital  Malkatoan,  32 ;  fonnda  ■ 
Q  «  2^ 
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nair  smpira  npoii  Uie  ralni  of  (he  Selja- 
kion  lod  SjUDtine  djnutin ;  atsliw  th« 
enmmeDCemenC  of  bia  itita  bj  ths  marder 
of  ho  Dnots  DeiaiJu,  37  ;  hia  Tiolorioai 
oaieer,  character,  aod  deatb,  S8. 

Oaman  It.,  eldest  k>d  of  Acbmet  L, 
raluted  Fadiuha  b;  Ihe  Ttual  soldiery; 
his  eharocter,  201  ;  tfae  >aoc«si  ol  lakaa- 
dei  Pacha  inciM*  him  to  aitimpt  the  ooa- 
qnsat  of  Poland  (gainst  the  ad'iiw  of  hi> 
niiDuiKra;  marches  aiiaiagt  RIitLsmDnd 
III.  :  hia  first  auanlt  on  the  Folei  iiioceM< 
fill,  but  a  rnDtiny  breaks  ont,  and  Ihe  Sul< 
tan  reire«t«  ;  hia  aobeme  to  destm;  tbe 
jefraalorj  Janiuariea  prrma'nrely  be- 
trayfd  ;  they  reiolb  and  nttack  tbe  Seni(- 
lio,  201 ;  drag  fnrtb  Mnetapha  from  hia 
(>nrig«OD  and  aalute  bim  Padischs ;  Coa- 
stautinople  la  abandoned  to  plunder  aud 
deriutatJDii ;  the  ynaifa'a]  Saltan  dragirad 
to  the  SerSD  Toaera,  is  (h-ra  atmngleil — 
the  Ant  Ottooian  Emperor  laaaa-ioaied  by 
bia  enbjecU,  20^ 

OEmaa  PoobA  snstaiiu  tbe  honour  of 
tbe  Ottoman  arms  in  Daghestas  ;  deitroya 
tbe  Fenian  army  and  aubmiasion  ai  the 
eoDn(i7  seoared  ;  reoeived  on  bis  ntnm 
with  eitiaordinary  hoDonr  by  AmDraCh 
III.  and  named  Visier  and  Srraakier,  179  ; 
begins  the  Fenian  *ar  again  with  re- 
newed aotiritj  ;  tbe  Ottomans  enter  Tebrii 
ae  ranqa-rors,  and  pillue  it  daring  three 
din  and  aixbte  ;  bat  tbo  iti-bealth  of  the 
Viiier  arresta  bis  snecenes  ;  eoDSiiainfd 
to  sffeet  hia  retreat,  and  disabled  from 
directing  the  army,  is  attacked,  saSen 
defoat,  and  diea  a  few  dayi  afterward*, 
181. 

OBmaD-Fosran-Osloa,  an  agah  of 
Widilin,  wboeo  father  haTini  been  nnjuitly 
beheaded,  seeks  refuge  in  tbe  Balkans,  and 
at  the  head  of  10,000  Kiachalie  or  bri- 
gands of  Bul^a  rarages  the  coontry, 
reitea  npon  Widdin,  and  leriee  eoatriba- 
tions  npon  Wallachia;  the  Diran  ofTeri 
him  its  pardon  and  the  reititution  of  bis 
fsthei'e  pneanaions,  bat  be  prefen  tbe  in- 
dependence  he  was  enjoiing,  declarta  him- 
■elt  inimioal  to  the  reForms  then  attemp- 
ted by  Selim  III.,  and  mmrnons  to  his  ud 
tbe  Janioaries,  of  whom  he  becomee  the 
patron  and  embodirs  in  his  gosrd  thoee 
banished  from  i^erria;  [dacea  bioiself  in 
alien  revolt  and  takes  Orsora  and  Siliatria, 
and  threa(«is  Belgrade ;  the  Capndan- 
pscha  Hussein,  with  60,000  men,  beeir«fi 
the  rebel  in  Widdin,  hot  fails  to  obuin 
h<«  (obmisaion  ;  in  the  rad  tbe  Snitao 
treats  with  bim,  concedes  to  him  the 
Fichalio  he  bad  iimrped,  and  orders  (he 
Pacha  of    Belgrade  


Jaai~sarie9,  S24  ;  the  lat>er,  looking  opo* 
theBiseWw  as  victors,  practise  erery  sort 
of  eiaotion,  and  uded  by  Oglon,  seise  djaQ 
Belgrade  and  slay  tbe  Pacha.  They  then 
nsnrp  all  asthoiitj,  exsot  ths  ninth  of  the 
cops  and  Babstitnte  themaelres  in  the 
plare  of  the  Sipibis  ;  tbe  Saltan  eenda  a 
command  to  the  Jaoisiarles  to  oease  their 
lyraony,  bat  they  maisacie  all  thote  Serbe 
likely  tobeoome  chiefs  of  an  insumetion, 
and  Oglou  for  a  long  time  engages  in  ope> 
rebellion  against  the  Forta,  321. 

Oamon  UI.,  brother  of  MHhmond  I., 
drawn  from  retreat  at  6B  years  old,  brings 
to  the  throae  an  inc^noity  Tcr^ng  vm 
imbeoility.  Ii.hpriting  from  his  ancestois 
only  their  crnelty,  he  begins  by  eaasing 
ihe  diatii  nf  tbiee  sons  of  Achmet  IIL; 
the  Grand  Viiier  Ali  Pacba,  accnsed  of  an 
nnderstanding  with  them,  meets  with  the 
eame  fate.  In  lees  than  two  years  ei^bt 
ministers  aooeeed  caob  other  in  that 
periloDs  post,  and  are  BOcoeeBi'ely  deposed 
or  eiecuted  by  tbe  weak  and  caprinoo* 
monarch  ;  in  the  end,  a  derer  man, 
Mohammed  Baghih,  receirea  the  Seal  ti 
tbe  Empire  and  keepe  it  until  his  death  ; 
bia  reign  of  only  tbree  years  is  merdy 
marked  by  a  terrible  Denfiagration,  whieh 
oouBumed  two-thirds  of  tbe  dty  of  Con- 
stantinople and  had  a  great  unmber  of 
Tiotims,  382. 

Osman  Paobk,  Tmiish  genenO,  while 
the  gsxrison  of  Nicopolis  is  engaged  in  a 
feeble  defence,  marching  to  tbe  relief  of 
tbe  place,  see*  the  importance  of  tbe  pea- 
tion,  which  the  Knssians  had  overlm^erl, 
and  occapjiog  Plerna  with  SB  batlaliona 
and  H  guns,  at  onee  begins  tbe  eonstrao- 
tion  of  defoncea  which  afterwards  grow 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  givatEortreas,  412; 
soon  after  his  earthworks  are  begun,  a 
brigade  of  infantry  nnder  General  Schikl- 
ner-Scholdner  ia  seot  to  take  tbe  posiUon, 
but  instead  of  rapturing  it  falls  into  a  trap 
and  ia  well  nigh  cot  to  pieces,  412;  ia 
spite  of  tbe  remonstrances  of  General 
Emdener,  the  Grand  Duke  Uirhael  and 
Staff  posiUrely  order  a  renewal  of  tbe 
nssanit  on  Plema,  now  strongly  fortified  ; 
the  result  of  the  terrible  conttint  is  thtt 
the  KnssianB  are  completely  dereatad  with 
a  loss  of  8,000  killed  and  as  many  wounded, 
*!•£;  Osmati,  with  25,000  men,  makea 
a  determined  and  well-aastained  attack 
against  the  Rarsian  left  centre,  holding  a 
strongly  fortified  position,  and  in  this 
perCeotly  oseleee  sortie,  after  losing  3,000 
men,  is  defeated  and  driven  back  If 
Oeneml  Zotoff,  414  ;  a  series  of  desperate 
asiaults  by  tbe  Busian  and  Roumaniu 
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fereei  od  ths  fartiGrd  positiona  of  Oamui 
pHfaa  enmiei,  antil  the  RnsBUD  Iosmh 
lefomPlsToa  imonntto  moralhan  12,000 
luen,  ud  the  Roumuiwiii  to  3,000,  414  ; 
tbe  Ranian  Mas'  determine  oDoa  more  to 
■ttack  OsaiBn  Pichm  on  the  Emperore 
biithdkf.KndrepBatfld  uaaultuRte  directed 
■gunat  the  formidable  defeueoi,  nod  the 
iVBult  of  thin  great  battle  a  the  conTictiou 
that  direct  amanlta  on  tlie  fortified  camp 
»BTO  whollj  nseleu,  and  Qeneral  Todleben 
bei^ne  regnliLr  approachea  for  the  (mrpOM 
of  beiieging  Oimau  Pafha  in  form;  m 
month  after  month  thi«  indociiiTe  cooflict 
goea  on,  415  ;  and  Onrnui  and  his  50,000 
men  stJII  dgFj  tbe  UoscoTite  huaia,  416  ; 
tbe  ekill  of  hi«  snginccn  and  the  otenight 
of  the  KaBsiaii  generals  cost  tbe  Cur  fullj 
eO,000  men  In  killed  uid  wounded,  and  a 
dels}  of  nesrij  tie  monthi,  417;  at 
length  Oiman  reociveii  his  lut  Bopplin 
from  Sofia,  Plgrna  it  eomptatclj  inTe)>ted 
and  its  gnmnder  beeomei  onlj  a  qm-Btion 
of  time  ;  food  and  ammonition  are  well 
nigh  exhaoated  and  no  celieFcemu  ;  Osman 
ata'e*  bia  cam  at  a  wnmcil  of  war,  and  it 
ia  reaolTed  to  make  a  desperate  gflbrt  to 
bmik  ihrongh  the  Rouian  linei',  and  on 
(be  night  of  Dm.  S,  1877,  he  aalliee 
forUi  tiom  Plevna,  and  aft«t  k  ha>d-foDght 
»tni;gle  the  inee  ia  decided  againit  him  ; 
wonnded  in  the  trg,  and  his  horse  kUl.d 
under  him,  he  has  no  ehnice  but  to  ■ubniit, 
and  the  osnditlom  of  capitnlation  nra 
qnickl;  etttled,  419  ;  deecription  of  Iha 
batlla  bj  an  e;e  witnea,  419-20-1. 

Otho,  ton  of  King  Loaia  of  Bavaria, 
accepta  the  throne  of  Qrtece,  and  lands  at 
Hanplia,  S76- 

Ottoman  Tortai.  the,  their  origin ; 
the  Oimanli  a  branch  of  the  Turki  in  (he 
larger  meaning  of  the  word,  13;  their 
«0DTernon  to  Islamiam,  10 ;  when  pei« 
manentlj  evtabliehed  in  ConitaDtinottle, 
80 ;  tbeir  £nt  pasaaga  into  Bnrope  and 
earlj  oonleeta  with  the  aneks,  43  ;  pro- 
(reaa  of  tbeir  snm,  46. 

Ottonutn  Nftvy,  it>  deea;  toward*  tbe 
elora  of  the  inthceolnry,   IBl. 

OoTOBch  v.,  the  (<erb  empire  die- 
membered  under  the  attackii  of  hia  vanala, 
who  anoght  to  render  tbemwlTea  indepen- 
dent, 47. 

PaUeologaa,  John,  Emperor  of  Con- 
■tantlnople,  hi*  atmggle  with  Canlscnnne  ; 
hia  troopa  defeated  bj  Soljman,  aon  of 
Orchan,  4iS  ;  aanda  his  son  Theodore  to 
■erre  in  the  Ottoman  eamp  aa  a  proof  of 
bia  inbmiaaion  toAmnrath  I.  ;  conipiracy 
of  hii  eldeit  bod  Aodmoiena  with  Sandnbi, 
■on  of  Aaaratb,  lo  depvae  (heir  reapeetiTS 
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fathera,  64 ;  ia  dethroned  bj  bia  aon 
AndronicDi,  anlated  bj  Bajaiet  I.;  is  re- 
stored  bjthe  latter  aider  hamiiiatiDg  con- 
ditions, G7  1  forma  a  plan  of  fortifjing 
Conatantinaple,  bat  required  to  abandon 
the  projei^t  bj  Bajaiet ;  dies,  leaving  bt» 
aon  Manuel  in  posaeasioDot  the  ihrone,  6S. 
PalGBolOgUB  n.,  John,  Boding  himielf 
ineipsble  of  defending  TUenaloniea,  oedea 

thu  oi'r   to  the   Venetians,   74  ;  ■ -, 

CoDiLantine  (Dragiiaea),  not  raociring  the 


Sol  jman's  grandson,  impmdanClf  thrrat-  ns 
to  Bpt  his  prisoner  at  liberty  ;  irritated  at 
that  menaoe,  Mahomet  II.  thinkt  onl^r  a' 
making  an  end  of  Constantinople  ;  the 
Emperor,  terrified,  aenda  an  hnmble  no- 
baaxy  to  Hahomat,  offering  to  paj  tribute, 
which  offer  ia  nnheeded  ;  aenda  a  last 
meaage  of  defiance,  79  ;  all  the  enargj  of 
the  Bjiantioss  expended  in  miserable 
religions  disoords,  80  ;  state  of  Conabrn- 
tinopla  when  ii>Teated  bj  Uahnmet  II. ; 
the  Emperor  animates  his  people  bj 
fighting  in  person  on  tha  ramparts,  80  ;  on 
Mahomet  offering  life  and  libertj  to  the 
inhabitants  if  the  oitj  cspitnlatad.  Con- 
stantine  igfasea  the  offer,  preferring 
rather  to  bnry  hiniaetf  in  its  ruins,  82 ; 
on  tha  iBsaiimta  breaking  their  way 
through  the  Caligaria  Qdte,  the  Emperor 
rmhea  in  desperation  among  their  ranks 
snd  fails  beneath  a  aabre  of  a  Janiasarr, 
63  ;  his  bead  exposed  upon  the  Augnsteon, 
83. 

PalnoIogus.TlMmBa,  a  son  of,  aellt  (» 
Cbarlei  Till,  of  Prance  bia  rights  to  tha 
t'iroDeof  (he  Bait,  110. 

Paskewltch,  Roician  gennal,  bjr  a 
skilful  maniEijTre  pnti  to  the  rent  sucoes' 
sively  the  Scra^ier  of  Bneroam  snd  the 
Pacha  of  Trebtionde ;  then  cinasing  the 
Saginlong  moanlains,  after  several  com- 
bats, aeiiea  upon  Brzeronm,  371. 

Paul,  tha  Ciar,  makes  Admiral  tTelsoa 
valnable  presents,  322. 

Patrona  Ktuilll,  a  Janisaar;,  eioitea 
that  00  pi  lo  revult  against  Ibr-ihim 
Picba,  Qnnd  Viiier  of  Achmet  III.  ; 
thcj  demand  that  the  Tiiier,  the  Hufti, 
and  the  Capndan-paoha  should  be  de- 
iiTcred  up  to  them,  who  are  put  to  dea'h, 
and  thi  Saltan  acktiowlfl-lgaa  aa  Pali  cha 
hia  nephew  Hahmoud  I.  ;  the  eapital  and 
empire  remain  for  s^me  time  in  the  piwer 
of  Patrona  until  got   rid  of  by   troaion, 

tiisni  rise  in  arma,  but  their  ina'irrention 
is  itifled  in  the  blool  of  thinsanda.  369. 

Pster,  t^  GrtU  (Rutaia),  poaaeswa  as 
jat  only  a  barbarian  Stil«,  wilhoat  porta. 
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nrmiri,  or  fiDsni-ea  ;  Swe'-m,  Poland,  and 
Torkey  inlerdict  from  Ru»sU  an  Bar..peaii 
enistetics  ;  be  iDlrigiies  thruugboui  Urefc--, 
itin  op  the  peoples  of  SIst  race,  oppoaiug 

OritDUl  Cbristians,  slid  andrrminirg  ilis 
Ottoman  Kmpiro,  260 ;  fortiSeB  Aiof  and 
Lnildi  (hips  ifaere;  coinplaiiiB  of  ibe  bo«- 
lii&litj  Recorded  to  hit  «neiu;,  Cbarl  s 
XII.  of  S*eden,  by  the  I'orle,  and 
deiDHDla  tha  extntlilion  of  Max^ppa, 
Httinan  of  the  Cutiu^kB,  «h  <  delivered  up 
tba  (TkniiDe  to  Cbarha  SII.  :  the  Forte 
dectarei  war  on  the  appearani^a  of  a  aqua  I- 
ron  in  the  Black  Sra,  viih  ao  embaeaj 
from  the  Caar,  260  ;  Peter  reckooe  in 
Tkin  npen  tbe  artificss  at  bia  aDibaaaador, 
TaUtoi,  npoD  tbe  eorrnption  of  tbeViiicra, 
tba  dilatorincH  of  the  DiTan,  and  tbe 
oeakneaa  of  Achmet  III.  ;  bis  emiBBariea 
eicit*  eTtrjwhere  through  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  the  iahabitsata  to  rerolt  ;  the 
Hoapodara  nominBled  by  the  Ports  are 
aold  to  Kunia  ;  ha  goarantees  to  the 
Moldo-Wallaohiana  the  eicloaiie  eierciae 
of  tiie  Greek  religion,  and  enfranchiaa- 
mant  from  Tnrkigb  domination  ;  a  pro- 
phecy found  in  tbe  tomb  of  Conatantine, 
eircolatad  at  Jerusalem,  announcing  that 
the  Turks  »oald  be  driveu  out  of  Europe 
Bj  the  EuFsian  nation  ;  reckoning  npoa 
the  revolt  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Qieek 
raligioD,  the  Ciar  Hatter*  himaelf  that  bs 
ia  abont  to  plant  tbe  Eussian  eagle  upon 
the  minarets  of  tbe  Seraglio  ;  at  tbe  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  and  bringing  wiih 
bim  the  celebrated  captireof  Marienburg. 
whom  be  had  just  acknoiiledged  as  bia 
vife,  be  maicbee,  ■nrronnded  by  the  pomp 
af  bia  Court,  to  certain  victory  )  nrged  by 
Cbarlea  SII.  and  the  French  Ambanador, 
Aehmct  111.  dcMarcs  war  against  tbe  Ciar, 
and  imi'riEons  Tolatoi  in  the  SeTen  [Towers, 
261  ;  Peter  derpalches  a  division  nnder 
Bcberemetofflo  tbe  t^th,  which  he  joina 
in  the  spring  of  1711  ;  on  enissing  that 
riTer  finds  that  he  baa  been  completely 
deceiied,  and  is  soon  compelled  to  retread 
is  OTertaken  and  hemmed  in  by  the  Turks  ; 
his  imminent  peri],  nnable  to  retreat  or 
adiance,  262  ;  is  eitiicat«d  there'rom  by 
tbe  energy  and  intelligence  at  the  Empresa 
Catherine  ;  in  that  mcnient  of  awful  sdb- 
penae  the  Ciordiiplays  his  great  qualities  ; 
aigna  tbe  capitulation  of  the  Fruth,  262 ; 
aolieilB  modiGcaliona  in  the  treaties  of 
Palksen,  Adrianople,  and  Constantinople, 
and  obtaina  a  new  treaty  containing  two 
remiukahle  articles — the  one  relating  Id 
Poland,  tba  other  lo  tbe  Holy  Ptaeer, 
266  :  Peter  cDntinoes  covertly  bia  enter- 


priaes  agiinst  Sweden  and  Poland,  and 
attempts  to  break  Ihs  old  amiiy  existing 
between  Prance  and  Turkey;  tbe  effect  o( 
the  Czir'a  vi.it  lo  tbe  C^nrt  of  Loais  XV. 
in  Its  relation  to  tlje  Portd,  267  ;  the  war 
between  Eussi'i  and  Sceden  termtDated  hj 
the  Treaty  of  Nyatadt ;  proliis  by  tbe  civil 

ad»eent  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  268. 

pBtrovitoh,  GeorgdS,  called  Ciimi- 
Georya.  or  BUk  Seorgr,  a  fanner.  Hey- 
duke,  is  elected  by  the  Serbs  as  tbeir 
supreme  chief  to  lead  them  againit  tba 
insurgent  Janissaries,  325  ;  scarcely  in- 
vested with  authority  era  he  attacks  and 
captures  lielgrade,  whilst  Iwg  of  his  Men- 
tenanU  take  Cuhali  and  Semendris,  325  ; 
thaPtcbascf  Bosnia  and  Albania  having 
entered  Servi*  and  enveloped  everything 
in  blood  and  lire,  Cierm-Oeui^ea  collects 
15,000  men,  de'eata  the  two  Pachaa 
separately,  a<id  finally  achieves  a  complete 
victory  over  them  at  Ciahatz,  931  ;  Kixes 
npen  Belgrade,  and  besieges  ^oliruaa 
Pacha  in  tha  citadel,  who  eapilulstes,  bat 
is  massacred  with  his  followera  at  some 
leagues  Irom  tbe  city  ;  tbia  becomes  the 
signal  for  the  eipulsion,  ppoliition,  or 
massacre  of  all  the  Turks,  the  Serbs  giv- 
ing themselves  np  to  horrible  vengeano* 
against  their  ancient  masters  ;  Servia  tb>m 
becomes  a  vast  field,  in  which  namerooa 
military  chiefs  or  Vulvodes  act  indepen- 
dently, and  abaj-e  between  them^etvea  tha 
property  of   tba    Tuiks  ;    Cieroi-Georgea 


I    Schnmadia 


Servi 


de- 


livered from  Ottoman  rnle,  is  abandoned 
to  annrchy  ;  to  put  an  end  to  this, 
Qeorges  addresses  himself  nnsuccetsfnilj 
to  the  QovemcT  of  ibe  Ulyrian  provinces 
in  order  to  offer  to  Napolmn  tbe  protec- 
torate of  tbe  Slavs  of  Turkey  ;  the  Ciitr 
Alexander  promise*  them  his  support  if 
they  would  arcopt  the  Busaian  protco- 
tonte  with  a  Finariote  prince,  350  ;  tta« 
Beibs,  led  by  Uiloach  and  Dobriniita,  at- 
tack the  Turks  from  tbe  side  of  Nisaa, 
whilst  Cierni-Geotgea  enters  Bosnia  sod 
bcsiegea  Novi-Bsiaar ;  tbe  two  Grat  ara 
defeated,  and  ticorges  eTacualea  Bosnia  ; 
Servia  aeems  leat,  the  Pacha  of  Nisaa 
ravaging  that  conntry  with  30,000  dud, 
OeoTges  anccceds  in  repnlsing  him,  and 
snatcbes  from  tha  Boraiaa  a  apleadid 
victory  ;  (be  Tarka  re-eiosa  tlie  Drina, 
which  beeomea  the  bonndary  of  Servik 
and  Bosnia ;  this  vieloi?  obtaina  for 
Qeorgea  decrees  from  tbe  Senate,  gi'ing 
bim  supreme  authority  over  all  the  VoU- 
Tods,  snd  be  formulates  in  a  kind  of  ccn- 
stitotion  the  libartJes  and  privit^taof  tha 
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Serb* ;  til  fan  appoaera  an  tiaaiibed,  and 
■oreni  ricingi  «tifl«d  bj  nuin  fores  ;  iha 
Paoha  of  Niaaa  offen  to  get  Georges  reeog- 
niied  b;  the  Saltui  u  Fnooa  of  tbe  codd- 
tiy  OQ  the  oondilioD  tbat  he  rapndlatrB 
tlie  protectornt*  of  Kumia  ;  Qeorgej,  dd- 
villing  to  trctt  without  tbe  Ciar'a  coosont, 
■encla  the  Pacha's  prapositioiis  to  the 
BuBsiin  genenl,  and  is  badlj  rewarded 
for  his  good  faith  shortlj  ariemardg  in 
the  Tieatj  of  Bacharut,  350  ;  the  Serin, 
refnUDg  to  recogaiie  that  treaty,  ^irepaia 
for  rRiiitaaoe,  and  QearKei  isanes  a 
(pirited  proclamation  ;  the  Serbs,  how- 
«Ter,  experienoe  odI;  defeats,  sod  he  fltes 
into  Hangarr,  and  thence  into  Uniain, 
whilst  the  Turks  became  maalen  of 
Serria  ;  more  than  300  Serbaare  impaled 
or  deeapitalad  at  Belgrade  ;  this  briogiog 
abont  a  rorblt,  Milosoh  Obreaoritcfa, 
brother-in-lair  Of  Cienii-Oeorgu,  calUthe 
people  to  orma,  and  tbe  Tnrlu  are  driven 
from  their  positions,  :<52  ;  nnd  Milo«:h 
gOTcma  Serria  almost  ae  an  absoldle 
monarch  ;  on  the  establish  me  at  of  the 
Haaria  in  1817,  Ciemi-tteorgea,  then 
liring  in  retirement  at  Eie*,  direola  hia 
■teps  aeeretl;  towards  Beriia,  with  the 
objest  of  piocaring  (he  rcToll  of  that 
ooantrf ;  bnt  on  arriTing  npon  Seniaa 
tenitorj  is  wsioainated  b;  the  emis-aries 
of  MiloBCh,  and  bis  head  »nt  to  Congtan- 
tinople ;  Miloich,  in  remmpeoee,  ia  aa- 
knovledged  Prince  of  Kn^  enperior  of 
BsTTia,  aad  Eonia  hastens  to  diaarow  the 
projecla  of  Cz-mi-Ueorgos,  856. 

Flri  FMha,  Qnnd  Vizier  o(  Solim  I. 
and  Solyman  iKe  Great,  IIS;  SeJia^i's 
ernel  rtplj  lo  Piri's  reqneat  lo  giTe  him 
notice  when  the  Sultan  wished  to  get  rid 
of  him,  120  ;  invest!  Belgrade,  122 ;  ia 
depoHd  in  faionr  of  Solymaa's  faTourite, 
Ibrmbim,  121. 

Plevna,  iha  battlea  fooght  before,  and 
liege  of,  412. 

PoilllttOWsU,  Coant,  aniata  Cbarlei 
XII.  (Sweden)  in  inciting  the  Porte  to 
hootililics  agiunat  Rauia  ;  tbe;  saooeed  ia 
their  efforta,  and  Achmet  III.  deolarea 
war  against  tbe  Ciar,  261 ;  deapateliei  a 
meaaenger  fnim  the  Turkish  camp  to 
Ohariea  Xil.,  aozamoning  bioi  to  behold 
the  oonaummatian  of  the  Czar's  min,  SS3  ; 
in  conjunction  with  Charles  XII.  and  the 
Kban  of  Tartary,  the  ruin  of  the  Viiier 
Baltadschi  is  aSecte  I,  263  ;  Foniatowski 
is  imposed  npon  the  Polea  b;  Rnaaian 
bayonets,  290. 

Fotamklo,  Prinae,  faTOuHta  and  Min- 
later  of  Catberine  II.  (ftueua),  hia  designs 
■gainst   the  Crimsa ;  comp^  tho  Furlo 


to  restore  the  Eban  Qherii,  311  ;  is' dig- 
nified with  the  pompoiiB  title  of  the 
TViiinan,  and  made  Oa'amor  of  tbe  con- 
qnered  pro'incea  and  Qisnd- Admiral  of 
the  Black  Sea,  313;  oroas^s  the  Bog 
and  inrests  Oc-zakof ;  lbs  Turkish  fleet 
totally  destroyed,  and  Oczakof  captured 
and  pat  to  sack  with  saiogefury,  the  vie- 
t^ra  Kiring  no  quarter  and  mBasacrlng 
more  than  2S,0OU  of  the  inhahitanta,  318  ; 
in  next  campaign  captures  Kilia  Nora, 
31S;  condacta,  nnwillin{,lj,  ne^otiationa 
for  peaiie  at  Jaasy,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
Moldavia  and  Wallncbia  for  bimEelf  as  an 
independent  Principality  ;  is  aeiied  with 
a  milignint  ferer,  and  dies  on  tais  road 
homevarda  ia  tbe  arms  of  bie  niece,  tbe 
ConnMBS  Branicka,  S18. 

Rodetzky,  Rusaian  general,  Ukn  tbe 
Shipka  Pass,  defended  by  a  Tgrkiah 
army  of  forty-one  batlalians,  ten  bat- 
teries o(  artillery,  and  ooe  regiment  of 
oaralry;  and  Qeneisla  Miraky  and 
Seobeleff  having  penetrated  Iba  Balkans 
by  the  Trojan  Pass,  the  Turks  are  en- 
sloeed  between  two  armies  ;  the  Porte, 
ifind,  instructs  tbe  general  in  tbe  field 


nclude  ai 
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Badhi,  AI,  an  imbecile  Kballfe  of 
Bagdad,  20th  of  tbe  Abbasaides  and  39th 
ol  the  BUccuHora  of  Mahomet,  dies  in 
940,  and  the  temporal  power  of  tbs 
Kba'iFss  terminates  with  him,  22. 

RagaEEonl,  hia  description  of  tbe  de- 
preasion  and  degradation  of  the  Ghiiatians 
in  Turkey  in  1671,  IBl. 

Bagoczy,  leader  at  malcontent  Hon- 
garians,  aimi  at  obtaining  the  princt- 
pslity  of  Traniylrania,  and  even  tbe 
title  of  King  of  Hungary  incited  by  the 
agents  of  the  Porte  to  loiurrectiDn 
Bgtlnst  Anstria,  206. 

Bapnin,  Prince,  snoaeeds  Romaniofl!' 
in  command  of  tbe  Rosaian  army  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  defeats  the  TnrkaOD  their 
oroasiog  the  Danube  at  lamalt,  317  ;  pm- 
liminarios  of  peaoe  are  signed  between 
Rspnia  and  the  Qrand  Viiier  at  Qalati, 
SIB. 

Besohid  Faoha.  Orand  Tiiier,  in 
order  to  r,-li8«a  ailistris,  besieged  bj  Die- 
bitch,  defeats  Qeneral  Roth  and  inveala 
Pravadi ;  on  leaning  this,  Diebitch  go-s 
to  the  ancconr  of  Both,  with  whom  be 
forms  a  junction,  and  obtains  at  Kale- 
schwa  a  aaagainary  victory  over  Rewbid, 
who  re-enten  Shumia,  87S  ;  Diebiteh 
bavin E  crossed  the  Kamtchik,  Eeacbid 
abandons  Shumla,  crosses  in  hia  tarn  tbe 
Balkan,  and  reanhes  Sclivno,  and  there 
oxperiencea  a  fresh  defeat,  374. 
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Rouaiuafi',  ijaini)»nd«r  of  ths  Rna- 
■iui  army,  >ft«r  dEfenUof;  the  Tarka  on 
tbe  Iat^  gains  ■  decLsiTe  viclory  orer 
them  -atai  Cahoal,  300 ;  woandgd  bjr 
GoDTUvf  and  Knineutki,  hiring  forced 
tbs  Danube,  incweds  ia  turning  tbe  front 
of  tbe  Ottoman  armj  and  Kpaiating  it 
from  Varna,  vhioh  oontaina  all  itamaga- 
DDfli,  npon  vbioh  »  panic  leiiei  Dp"D 
the  Turks,  306  ;  Bomanioff  and  the 
FrinM  of  Saxe-Cobnrg  capture  Chocxim, 
niH  ;  ia  luooeedcd  in  the  connnand  of 
Ae  EoBuan  aimr  by  Frinoe  Scpnin, 
817. 

BoniaalDB,  the,  beoome  tributary  to 
tbe  HnninriaDi  ;  regain  their  indepen- 
denco  under  Badoal  the  Black,  but  fall 
again  under  Hungarian  domination,  48. 


BolymsD  (A<  Ortul,  bj  |>re-eminent  dis- 
tinction, aclEuawleHges  aa  bis  legitimate 
wife  (Khoomin  Sultana)  ;  obiaJni  an  ei- 
traordinary  aacendasoy  orer  him  ;  sac- 
eeesfully  atriTes  for  the  sneceaeioD  to  the 
throne  to  her  bod  &elim  ;  tbe  Feraian 
campaign  undFrtakea  at  her  instigalion, 
ia  order  to  display  tbe  military  talenta 
of  her  son-in-law,  Boslam,  made  oom- 
m&nder- in- chief,  153. 

Buffln,   French   ehargi  da^aire$,  at 


Egypt  finds  himself  in  a  most  criUcal 
position  at  ConalaiitiDDple  ;  tries  at  first 
to  deny  the  expedition,  then  to  eiplaia 
it,  bnt  ia  not  listened  tn  ;  ii  Bong  into 
the  Seren  Towen  and  war  declared  againtt 
Fnwee,  SSI, 

BubbIa,  first  relstioDH  of  tbe  Otto- 
man Empire  with;  in  1402,  Ivan  III., 
Orand  Duke  of  Moaoow,  the  veritable 
oreatot  of  the  Koaiin  Empire,  makes 
friendly  propoiitioaa  U>  Bajazot  IL  through 
the  mediam  of  ^s  Khan  of  the  Crimea; 
in  liBG  a  HuBcnvite  ambanador  appears 
at  Gonataotinople,  112  ;  and  toat  jean 
after  a  aeeond  envoy  obtains  tommerdsJ 
priTUege*  fbr  the  Bnssian  mercbanta, 
112. 

Rnstem.  PtMba,  third  Viiier  of  Soly- 
inan  lite  Ortat,  becomes  son-in-law  to 
that  Bsltan  by  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Snltua  Roialana,  and  is  nused 
from  faToor  to  favonr  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  Empire  ;  is  made  com- 
mander-in.ehief  to  oon'lQot  tbe  Feraian 
campaign  ;  renders  his  benefactresa  a 
repulsive  service,  1 1>3. 

Boint-PrleBt,  H.  de,  sneeee^B  V. 
de  TenrDnes  as  ambassador  at  (he  Porte ; 
inetriKtioBS  givfo  bim  by  tbe  Dulu  de 
Chinsenl,   SO ;  they    are    snpplement«d 


froi 

taking  to  obtain  peace  with  Knsaia  sus- 
pecting the  weakness  of  the  Turkirh 
Ministrrs,  H.  de  Saint  Priest  neglect* 
nothing  to  reanimate  their  coutage  to 
get  rid  of  a  humiliating  peace ;  whilst 
awutiug  the  precise  aniwer  of  ChoiKul, 
he  strives  to  enlighten  them  upon  the 
troe  cause  of  their  defeats ;  Ch(nsenl 
orders  him  "  to  pass  from  active  hostility 
againbt  the  Rnsaiaos  to  ineitueea.  with- 
out diKouraging  the  ITarks  from  their 
effiirts  in  behalf  of  the  Poli^"  301 ;  Sunt- 
Frieet  gives  a  wide  development  to  Frsnch 
commerce  in  tbe  Levant  by  eatabliabiiig 
between  the  porta  of  tbe  Black  Si-a  and 
the  Mediterranean  relaUona  that  had  not 
existed  until  then,  save  tetween  Con- 
■tantinaple  and  tbe  Archipelago,  SOS  ; 
is  succeeded  in  1734  by  Choiaeol  Goat 
fier,  314. 

SaliBbiiry,  Marquis  of,  whilst  acting  ta 
one  of  the  reptesentatirss  of  England  at 
the  Berlin  Congress,  suddenly  and  without 
wsniing  there  appeata  in  the  QtiAt  news- 
paper tbe  l«it  of  a  secret  Anglo-Eaiaisii 
agreesient,  signed  on  Hay  30,  at  tha 
Foreign  Office  by  Lord  Salisbury  anil 
Connt  ScbonvalofT ;  the  British  Uovetn- 
ment  engaging,  aabjeet  to  the  points,  tea 
in  number,  "not  to  dispula  the  articles  uf 
Uie  preliminary  Trea);  of  San  StefsDO  ;" 
lieib  modiGcatums  might  be  propoaed  in 
Congress  by  oommon  consent,  but  failing 
them,  "the  present  memorandum  is  a 
mnlnal  agreement  in  CoDgrets  for  tlM 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Bosua  and  Qraat 
Britain,"  426. 

Baturdaohl,  the  Sersekier,  his  cam- 
paign of  159%  so  highly  advene  to  tha 
Tarkish  arms  as  to  cost  him  his  disniia-al 
and  his  life,  190. 

Bava,  Prince  of  Serria,  son  of  Stepbaa 
Ifemania,  foanda  the  patriarchate,  46. 

Sooaderbegi-we  Caatriot,  George. 

Soblldaer-Sohuldnar,  Eaaaiiii  general, 
sent  from  Nicopolie  with  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry to  oaptDTC  Flevna,  uiatcad  of  taking 
tbe  Uim  fal's  into  a  trap,  and  hia  foroe  ia 
vell-nigh  cnt  to  pieces,  41S. 

SabaaUani,  F^ch  colonel  and  ambaa- 
sador,  endeavoun  to  incite  Belim  III. 
a^uost  the  Englidi  and  Baasians ;  at  Ma 
instance  the  Sultan,  hnrried  away,  dcpoaea 
the  Princes  Tpsilanti  and  Mcrnsi,  331  ; 
denounces  the  perfidy  of  Eonia  in  keeping 
poesesaian  of  the  lonlaa  ialaoda ;  calls 
npon  the  Porte  to  cloae  the  Bosphoroaa 
figaiost  all  Enss'an  and  English  ships  of 
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wii  ;  tbe  denuuid  of  tbe  Frsnch  AipbM- 
ndar  ii  aoquic«c«d  in,  S32  ;  pata  CoiuiUii- 
tiuople  iDto  aueb  >  pustura  of  defsDca  m 
to  Mcelen(«  the  retreal  of  Sir  John  Uaok- 
work,  335  ;  Sgbutiaci  deoidei  tbe  Snltim 
to  offer  misttuice  to  tb»  Baglish  fleet, 
3S7  ;  uid  u  charged  with  preparing  ■nd 
directing  it ;  he  readers  tbe  0LC7  iniocoi- 
uble,  338  i  uid  Daokwoik  deeidei  to  re- 
tnat ;  fiebaitiuii  recetTet  publicly  the 
Saltui'l  th*nh>,  lind  i*  decomted  vilb  the 
Onler  of  tiia  CrSKent,  838 ;  aR«t  the 
depoutini  ol  Selin  III.,  uid  Dot«iUi*tKiid- 
ing  the  itipnlBlioni  of  Tiliit,  be  remmea 
the  inflnanoe  he  had  aader  that  Saltan, 
and  makei  hia  *ill  pierail  in  the  eooncilB 
of  the  Forte  ;  but,  hii  peailiun  hariug  be- 
ecnne  embarrunag,  he  demanda  and 
obtains  hia  rraall,  341. 

Balim  I.,  lAc  InJIeeible,  kd  of  Bajaiet 
II.,  raited  to  the  throne  b;  the  Janinariea, 
diMribatea  fift;  dneata  per  man  amongti 
them  on  bii  acceaiion,  114  ;  Abmed,  bis 
brother,  endeaToaring  to  anert  bin  clainie 
bj  irmB,  is  defeated,  captared,  and 
executed  ;  and  thai  he  ma;  bare  do  riral 
Bear  the  throne,  pots  to  death  bii  joanger 
brother  Eorkod,  and  canaea  fiie  of  hia 
nephevi  to  be  alain  be'are  hia  eyea  at 
Broneaa,  IIS  ;  lemaii,  tbe  Sbiite  leader, 
half  trarrior,  half  prophet,  kt  the  bi«d 
of  hia  adherenta  haraaaei  the  Ottoman 
Irontiera  ;  Selim  baa  an  exact  cenana  taken 
of  them  aith  ti  e  moat  profoond  aeereoj, 
and  then  ordeta  a  general  mataacre; 
4O,0DO  heretics  periah  in  one  da;,  IIU  ; 
the  Sultan  defeats  lamail  in  tbe  •allar  of 
Tchalditao,  and  aieies  upon  tne  Schab'i 
tmsarea  in  Tebrii ;  after  reducing  Brveral 
fortreaaaa  he  trKveiaea  Georgia  and  Ar- 
menia, and  paaaaa  the  winter  in  Aniaaia  ; 
oonqnen,  in  two  yeara,  Northern  Meaopo- 
tamia  and  a  conaiderable  part  of  Feraia  ; 
next,  redncea  Sjiia,  and  then  taina  hia 
arma  ugaioat  Eg7pt^  117  ;  lubduea  Ton- 
maa  Bey,  the  Uat  SoIImi  of  the  Hama- 
lukea,  and  baa  him  bangtd  at  the  gate  of 
Cairo;  oarriea  awa;  tbe  treaaores  of  the 
Uameluke  Sultana,  and  takes  with  him  a 
colony  of  artiiana,  wbum  he  eetablishea  at 
Congtantinopla  ;  enforCH  from  Hahomet 
XIL  the  laat  repreaenlatiie  of  the  Abbaa- 
aido  Kslifea,  the  ritea  and  diatincUTe  en- 
aigna  of  the  Ehalilata — the  standard, 
■word  and  mantle  of  tbe  Prophet,  119  ; 
Uie  rapidity  and  magnitude  of  hia  oon- 
queata  eiidta  the  alarm  of  the  European 
potsntataa  i  Yeniee  and  Quogary  conciliate 
the  Forta  and  renew  the  peace  entered 
Into  with  the  Sultan'a  father;  the  Vene- 
tiaiia  tranafer  to  hiui  the  tribute  [ovTiOBalj 


paid  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  for  the  ponea- 
aion  of  Cyprus  ;  Fo|ie  Leo  X.  decreea  a 
new  omaade  a^inst  the  infidels,  but  with 
no  reaolt  aave  a  profitable  compact  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Fr>nch  King,  119  ; 
Srlim'a  last  enterpiiae  ii  dirsuted  against 
Bhodea,  which  he  waa  not  destined  to 
■ccompliah  ;  dies  of  the  plague  at 
T^ohorli  ;  the  &me  of  this  great  conqueror 
snllied  by  acta  of  the  most  impiooa 
cruelly  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  angninary  folliea 
and  ctimea,  be  is  reckoned  amougit  Uie 
great  mas  of  tbe  Ottoman  Empire,  120. 

8«Um  11.,  tll^  Dnaikard,  son  of  Soly 
man  the  Great  and  Roudana;  hia  ahtve 
in  the  plot  to  ruin  hia  brother  Bajaiet, 
who  ia  gireo  up  by  ihe  Sliab  of  Feraia, 
and  murdered  with  faia  £ie  aona,  ICfi  ;  on 
fais  aowBsion  he  eibansta  the  treoaury  by 
gratiflcatioDa  to  tbe  Janinarie^  Seraglio 
officeia,  and  the  Dlema )  the  firat  of  tbe 
Ottoman  Sultana  who  proves  to  be  im- 
worthy  of  the  throne  :  learea  all  the  carea 
of  government  to  hia  Tiiier  Sokolli ;  after 
ooDcluiIing  a  peace  with  Austria,  lfl4  ;  the 
Sultan  directg  bia  attention  to  tbe  conquest 
of  Cyprus  and  Arabia,  by  which  his  reign 
is  chiefly  diBtingniehed,  ISfl ;  onriooa 
motive  BSiigned  for  undertaking  the 
Cyprian  war,  168  ;  the  Venetians  defend 
Nicosia  and  Puma.aata  against  the  Turk- 
ish forces  under  Hustapba  Pacha  ;  Nicana 
talien  and  the  inhabitanta  massacred,  169  ; 
Famagosta  oppoai-s  a  atobbom  resistance 
under  Marc  Antonio  Bragadino,  and  re- 
pulaea  aii  aaaaulta ;  want  oE  munitions 
compela  him  at  length  to  capitulate  ;  the 
Turku  shamefnlly  Tiolate  the  capitulation, 
the  valiant  Bragadino  being  flayed  alire 
and  quartered  by  Muatapha;  these 
atrocities  proroke  an  alliunce  against  tbe 
Sultan  called  the  Holy  Lmgne,  concluded 
l3etweenPopeKaBV.,FhilipII.of  Spain, 
the  Tenetiana  and  one  or  two  minor 
powen,  leS  ;  the  Christiana  of  tbe 
League  attack  the  Oamanli  fleet  near 
Lepanto,  and  defeat  tha  Turka  with  ter- 
rible toaa  of  men  and  ahipa ;  the  must 
ugnal  diaaater  that  had  yet  befallen  the 
O.toman  arma,  ISS-TO  ;  a  peace  bring 
finally  conclnded,  Tcnice  anrreudera 
Cyprus,  and  conaenta  to  pay  a  doub'e 
tribute  for  Zante,  172;  anaial  force  leaTca 
ConatanuDOple  10  snatch  Tuuia  from  the 
grasp  of  tbe  Spaniarda,  which  is  taken  by 
asaaolt,  ITS;  this  expedition  ia  tbe  last 
important  act  of  Selim'a  reign,  who  diea 
from  tbe  effect  of  a  debauch  ;  lowarda  the 
close  of  tbia  reign  begin  the  first  diapote* 
of  (be  Porta  with  Husaia,  174. 

Sallm  m.,  ao 
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Aliracd  ;  reeoliet      ioBict«d  upon  hi 
ajnel  Austria  and       BSO. 


oeed*  hiB  onclo  Abdi 
to  prosccQta  tbe  war  .  ,. 
CDmmaiidB  all  the  "  Fai 
ejxt«cD  and  Bixtr  to  taki 
with  more  leal  than  dibcr 
more  hearts  tbaa  he  gaicf 
command  of  his  annies,  I 
b;  the  Diiao,  317  ;  his 
Bonaparte's  invaaion  of  Egypt,  321 ; 
vhiflh  givfls  riH  to  an  alliance  between 
Etmia  and  the  Forte  ;  Tlaits  the  Kuiaian 
fleet  in  the  Dardancllea  ;  far  the  fin-t  and 
perhaps  the  last  time  the  Kaasian  flag 
wavea  in  union  with  the  CrB,oenl,  322  ; 
teetifiea  hii  gratitude  to  Nelaan  by  mag- 
nificent presents,  32 S  ;  deposes  the 
Vi^iodea  of  Uoldaria  and  Wallachia,  333  ; 
Mid  is  himaelt  deposed  by  an  insaciectioa 
of  the  Yamaka  and  Janissaries  and 
itnngled  by  order  of  Haalapha  IV.,  341. 

SaljuUde  BultMU,  the,  their  ferooiooa 
ardour  for  war  and  cooquest,  21  ;  ibe 
empire  atiuos  its  highest  pitch  of  eplen- 
dour  nnder  Haiek  Shah  ;  at  his  death  it 
is  divided  lietweeD  the  four  chief  8elja- 
kian  dynaitier,  25. 

Serbs,  (he,  clear  the  way  to  Constan- 
tinople  for  the  laikt  by  their  coaqQesla, 
*8. 

"  Beren  Towen,"  the  ancient  By- 
zantine caatJe  called  the,  description  of, 
181. 

Server  Paaha,  early  in  January,  187S, 
makes  a  statement  to  tbe  Chamber  of 
l>e|>uties  "  that  eieiy  e&ort  had  been 
made  by  the  Qorernment  to  inlareat  the 
European  Powers  in  the  h,te  of  Turkey, 
bat  in  Tain  ;  abe  waa  completely  iBolnted 
and  therefore  it  wu  necessary  for  her  to 
determine  alone  how  she  coiUd  best  bring 
the  war  to  a  close  ;  the  terma  of  an  arm- 
istice were  agreed  upon  and  the  Snaaiaa 
reply  was  of  a  conciliatory  character  ;  " 
a  Uinisterial  ctiais  follows,  tbe  Tnrkith 
Ministry  resifina,  and  a  new  Cabinet  ia 
conatitntad,  with  Hamid  Pacha  as  Qiand 
er,  and  Server  Facha  aa  Uinisttr  tor 


wife,  si 


KT,  and  tiam. 


Fon-i 


I  Affain,  424. 


Slawutoh  Paoha,  Orspd  Viner  of 
Soljman  II.,  after  tbe  dcpoeiiion  of  Ma- 
homet IV.  by  the  army,  ha  enten  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  the  reb.  Iliooa 
troape;  the  Janioariea  and  8ip>hia  I>o- 
oomipg  more  tnrbntent  than  ever,  demand 
an  inereaaod  acoession-doDative,  which 
being  tesisled,  a  fnriona  : 


f  the  t 


Blonned,  plnndered  and  bamt,  and  tbe 
tirand  Viiier  him-elf  folia  by  the  baods 
of  those  who  elected  bim,  his  body  be'ng 
torn  into  shroda,  and  horrible  cmelties 


SisfBmond,  Kingol  Haogary,  aideil  by 
fr  nch  and  Ucriuan  allje-,  braierCB  Nico- 
polia  witb  a  view  of  eruabing  the  rising 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  is  defeated  by  Bi- 
ja^et  I.  ;  eacapei  in  the  Venetian  aod 
Ehodixn  fleet  lo  Dalnatia,  GO. 

SJgiamond  Bathory,  Frinoe  of  Tran- 
sylvania, is  defeated  wiih  the  Arei.duke 
MaiimilitD  by  tbe  Turka  at  Kereaitn  in 
a  battle  which  la«ta  three  days,  an  event 
wb'ch  er>atea  the  greatest  ilana  throngb. 
oat  Europe,  I8S. 

Siman  Bedreddln,  a  li«med  jurU- 
oonsult  and  theologian,  promoter  oF  cer- 
tain atnuge  doftmaa,  the  preaching  of 
which  canaea  an  inauirectionneariiaiyraa, 
7tl  i  rapidly  raises  a  f.jrce  in  the  HaiiDaa 
monntaina  ;  is  defeated  by  the  Torkiah 
army  near  Seres,  and  banged,  71. 

Slnope,  dettruelioD  of  tbe  Turkish 
fleet  by  Admiral  NakimofT,  at,  3B4. 

Skobeleff,  Roaaian  general,  the  young 
and  brilliant  hero  of  Nicopolia,  aupports 
Prince  Meretinaky  in  the  capture  of 
lioficha,  414  i  the  rocoesatnl  daab  at 
Lollcha  ia  followed  by  a  aerirs  of  dea- 
perals  aeumlta  by  the  RuBsiana  on  the 
fortifled  positionB  at  Ptevna,  and  gkubo- 
Uff  captures  three  redonbta,  bnt  with 
heavy  loaa,  and  they  are  retaken  next  day, 
414  :  with  Qeneral  Uirdy,  he  penetia'ei 
the  Balkans  by  the  Trojan  Pan  and  occn- 
piea  Keianlik,  encloung  tbe  Tnilta  betwecD 
two  armies,  the  Porte  terrified  and  Hia- 
iDBtructa   the   general    i 


field  to  conclid 


',  424 


Sobleeki,  John,  King  of  FoLand ;  tbe 
Poles  refusing  to  ratify  the  Ireaiy  of 
Baceacs,  or  become  tribulvj  to  tbe 
Porte,  Mahomet  IV.,  again  invades  Po- 
land ;  Sobieaki,  General  of  the  Republic, 
crossea  the  Dniester,  seconded  I^  the 
Wallachiana  and  MoldavianB,  defeats 
the  Ottomans  at  Chocsim,  and  pursaea 
them  as  far  as  the  Oatce  of  Kaminiee  ; 
Micbacl,  King  of  Poland,  dying  at  that 
moment,  Sobieaki  receives  the  reward 
for  hia  aerviees  to  the  Republic  and 
Chiistianily  by  the  Diet  proclaiming  him 
King,  234  ;  the  Turks  proving  a  •econd 
time  aacccnfol  against  Kaminiee,  Prance 
in  tain  attempts  to  negotiate  a  pMce ; 
tbe  Tartar  Kban  then  ivrvea  as  a  me- 
diator, and  a  treaty  ia  aigned  at  Daoud, 
by  which  Kaminiee,  Fodolia,  aod  the 
Ukraine  remain  to  the  Forte,  except 
eome  towns,  235  ;  Sobieaki,  at  the  head 
of  a  valiant  army,  aida  the  Bmperer 
Lcopold  at  the  tii^  of  Vienna   by  the 
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Turks  ;  beailiag  a  obarge,  U 

tar,  and  nearlj  overwbcimed  h 

but  put!  tba  eDfiiDj  to  fligbt  a 

241  ;  Inflicla    upon    them  uno 

ilefeaC    M  ParliiLnj,    and    rnd 

puign  by  the  capture  of  (iT&i , 

most  a  ceatuiy  and  a  half  by  ths  Utto- 

miDs,  243. 

Sokolll,  Tiiier  of  Selim  tht  Draniard. 
fraartet  tha  Inditions  of  the  mgo  at 
SDlfmiD  the  Oreit,  and  maiotaiaa  th« 
dignily  of  tbe  Empire  in  its  fareigo  ro- 
laUans,  165;  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
r[]iairs  the  Idskb  of  the  Ottoman  marina 
with  marrellouB  promptitude,  172  ;  his 
authority  restrained  uafortunatelj  by 
Amurath  III.,  171  ;  tho  Sultan'a  fafour- 
itea  work  the  Vizier's  ru 
Mustapha  Facha,  Qavai 
executed,  and  Sokolli  at 


carried  too 

indipuint,  abandon  Uim  ;  1 

lieiaconitrained 

hy  nqnibera, 

to  flee,  and  is  «Uia  on  f.. 

9   road  to  Con- 

oil  all  8id«B, 

Btontinople  by  tbu  pcasunt 

.B,  68. 

othfr  BJgoal 

Solymaa,  the  Ortat,  son  of  Selim  I., 

is  the    rjun- 

brs  Br^t  ael.  show  his  loTi 

1  of  JQstice  and 

s  geof 


isity  ;  o 


evalt  a 


Dublei 


177. 


r   of  Ofen,    i 
isiuuted  in  hi 


ot  E 


into  Armenia  by  ihe  inTaaion  of  ZiughiB, 
ia  drownnl  in  the  Eupbiatoe ;  hie  de- 
■eeodantB  setUa  in  the  narrow  contoD  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  was  the  craile  of  the 


Otlomi 


r,  30. 


Sollman,  kinanmn  of  Uaiek  Shah, 
conquers  Asia  Mioor  from  itieOreeks; 
forms  an  allianoe  with  one  of  ihe  two 
Ureek  compe'.itoni  for  tbe  Bjiantiue 
throne,  helps  to  act  him  on  tba  throne, 
and  reiFanie  himai'lF  by  takiuij  pa>Benion 
of  ail  Che  Qreek  provincea  of  Aaia;  by 
bie  Mahommedan  leal  nama  the  title 
of  Gazi,  the  Holj/  Champion ;  attempt- 
ing to  free  himself  from  tbe  amerainiy 
at  the  BelJLikidea  ia  o?eioome  and  slain, 
25. 

Solyman,  son  of  Orchan,  eapturea  a 
forlreu  in  Tlinuw,  and  the  Turks  Gnt 
obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  Buropo, 
4S }  6ieB  h<>  Raidenca  at  OaltipoH,  and 
enteuda  his  eonquesla  until  amrated  by  a 
fatal  accident,  4S. 

Solyman,  son  of  Bajwet  I.,  establist«» 
himself  at  Adriauople  ;  enters  into  an 
alliaice  with  the  Bmperor  Manuel,  and 
nirrenders  to  him  a  portion  of  the  Otto- 
man conqoostfl  in  Europe,  67  ;  takea  the 
title  of  Sultan  in  Asia,  and  enteia  upon 
a  long  and  desperate  riialiy  with  hie 
brother  Mahomet ;  attacked  in  bis  own 
■Utes  by  the  allied  Princes  of  Serria  and 
Wsllachis,  is  eonstrsiaed  to  abandon 
Asia;  whilst  Sotjmau  giiea  himaelf  ap 
in  the  Seraglio  of  Adrianople  to  hie  Ben- 
Boal  procliTitias,  Mouaa  appears  suddenly 
at  the  gates  ot  that  city  with  his  re-Tuited 
army  ;  that  prcsaing  danger  canaot  tear 
SDljman  from  his  inaction.  63  ;  his  omiis, 


ot  his  „ 
Djaaberdi,  who  is,  after  causing  tbe 
masBScra  of  5,01)0  Janisurtes,  defeated, 
giren  up  by  his  followers  and  pnt  to 
death;  bostilikies  resumed  with  Hungary  ; 
tbe  garrison  of  Ciabics  makes  an  heroic 
Tesistuice,  but  is  extennioated,  and  Soly- 
man enters  the  towu  between  two  rangea 
of  heads  stuck  upon  stakes  ;  neit  presBes 
operations  against  Belgrade,  which,  shat- 
tered by  his  artillery,  capitalataH  after 
repDlaing  more  thin  tweoty  assaalts  ;  it 
becomes  thenceforth  the  strongest  bol- 
wark  of  the  Kmpire :  baring  regained 
bis  capital  roceires  the  ambaasadon  and 
felioitationi  of  the  Ontnd  Dake  of  Riusla 
and  other  princes  ;  peace  renewed  with 
the  Venetians  and  a  oommercial  treaty 
concluded  with  them  ;  resumes  tha  pro- 
jects of  hit  father  a^inat  Ilhodsa  by  be- 
sieging that  island,  121;  after  WTeial 
aasaults.  repntsed  with  heroic  ahstinacy 
by  the  kni^bts ;  stimnlabod  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  aged  Orand  Master  the 
Turks  retreat  with  loss  of  15,000 
man  ;  after  two  months  more  of  con- 
tinual fighting,  the  Saltan  offers  the 
knights  a  cipitulation,  but  Che  Janis- 
saries treaeberootly  seise  upon  and  pillage 
the  town ;  Solyman  giTcs  tbe  Urand 
Matter  an  honourable  reception,  and  the 
knigbts  End  a  refuge  in  Malte,  which 
Charles  V.  cedes  to  them,  12S;  the  Grand 
Viiier,  Piri  Pacha,  deposed,  and  hia 
post  giien  to  tbe  Sultan's  faronrita, 
Ibrahim  Pacha;  chagrined  at  tfaii  no- 
mination, Ahmed  Facha  throws  himself 
into  open  cebclUon,  and  assumes  tha  title 
of  Sultan  of  Egypt;  an  army  of  30,000 
Janifsarias  being  sent  a^nst  him,  he  is 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  yisiers,  delivered 
up  by  the  Arabs  and  put  to  death,  124  ; 
the  Janissaries  revolt  through  long  in- 
action, but  are  appeased  and  pnnisbed 
by  tbe  Sultan,  121 ;  new  policy  of  Francs 
towards  the  Ottoman  Empire,  125 ;  a 
French  embassy  intempted  by  the  Sand- 
ja<i  of  Bosnia,  and  the  ombaaaador  mnr* 
dered,  together  with  bis  twelie  atten- 
dants, wiUi  tbe  supposed  pririty  of  Prr- 
dinand  of  Austria,  126  ;  Solynian  makes 
preparatious  for  inroding  Upngaiy,  and 
oonoludei  an  srmistice  with  the  King  ot 
Poland  ;  an  alliance  contracted  between 
France  and  the  Forte,  12S  ;   Piaiwis  I. 
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„    „  ;  Soljnu 

wirdein  ;  ii  confrontoH  bj  the  joung 
EiDg  Lottii  >t  Mohaci  vith  greHtlj-  interiT 
ioreat,  who  Mdffeited  and  pemh-B  in  the 
riTBT  marchFH  ;  this  bittle  hu  great  infla- 
enceoTertlu  deetJiiies  i-t  Barops  ;  the  Sol- 
tan  receiTM  at  Psidvild  the  kej^al  Bada  ; 
WiiMgrad  and  Oran  sncceHtull;  reaist, 
and  the  Hnogariaa  entranrhed  amp  coatt 
the  Tnrki  more  mm  th-n  did  the  battle  of 
Hohsei,  ISO;  the  namber  of  Hungri&na 
maiaBcred  in  thia  rampaign  computed  at 
200,000 ;  after  praminng  thf  m  John 
Zapo);  for  their  king,  the  SuKbd.  laden 
with  bootj,  Tetakea  the  waj  to  iiii  apital ; 
the  Tnroamana  of  Cilicia  rerolt  i>n  aeooant 
of  the  brntalitiei  aad  exactioni  of  the 
Tarkiab  agmta;  the  war  coDtiaaes  in 
Hungary,  and  the  lobmitdOD  of  Croaiia, 
aiaTonla,  and  DalmatJa  effected,  130; 
Zapolr,  defeated  V7  Ferdinand  o(  Anatru, 
implorea  anecoarof  the  Porte,  and  rexiTei 
a  formal  promiae  from  the  Snttan  to  b« 
pat  in  pMaeaHion  of  Hongarj  ;  new  re- 
UtioDs  of  Pnncia  I.  and  Soljmao,  ISO  ; 
tecond  expedition  againat  HoDgai;,  when 
Ferdinand  of  Aiutria  hnmblaa  himself ; 
King  Joho  Zapol;,  at  the  head  of  the 
magnatea,  doea  homage  to  the  Saltan  on 
the  plaJD  of  Mohaci ;  Bada  capitnlatea 
after  a  reaiatAnoe  at  fire  daja,  and  ita 
garrifon  ii  maaaacred  bj  the  Janiwariea, 
1S2 ;  SolTmao  Deit  beaieges  Vienna,  1S3  ; 
erriy  aaranit  repolaed,  and  the  Turks  at 
length  retrsat  in  the  niibt,  after  com- 
nittiog  thsirnanal  Wbaritiea  and  waating 
the  oonntry,  134  ;  hii  third  expedition 
againat  Hangarj  ;  the  Snltiui  begin*  hia 
mueh  with  Oriental  pomp,  ISG ;  bia 
imposing  reoeption  cf  a  Pn-nch  embaaiT 
at  Belgrade,  135 ;  bia  marsh  through 
Eungarj  resemhlea  a  prottreaa  in  hia  o>n 
dominiona  ;  bat  the  litUe  town  of  Qoni 
inflielB  -npon  htm  the  moat  hamiiisting 
diegiue  erer  eiperienoed  bj  the  pride 
of  Oriental  deapotuim  ainoe  that  of  Xeraea, 
1S3  ;  after  inTe^ting  Orati,  which  waa 
well  defended,  Soljrman  relaetantlj  aban- 
dona  an  entetprize  for  which  be  had  made 
anch  raat  pTei>arHtioDa,  137;  eoncludei  a 
pemM  with  Ferdinand'!  enToye,  by  which 
that  Emperor  waa  to  retain  oil  he  held  in 
Hnngarj,  and  make  what  lerma  he  pleaaed 
with  Zapolj,  137;  nndar  the  appiaranee 
oE  a  commorcial  treaty,  a  politiol  leagne 
ii  eonelnded  between  Piajieia  1.  and  the 
Sulbui  for  the  oonqaestof  Neplea;  Soljr- 
man aaaemblea  a  large  foroa  in  Albania  for 
a  descent    upon  Ilai;,    bat   Francia   not 


mikii^  hi*  appearanoa  then  the  Soltaii 
do«s  Dot  f  uUow  ap  the  inrauon,  1  tt ;  the 
war  in  Hungary  renewed,  and  Soljniia 
entera  Buita  withoat  resiaUnce,  115; 
new  Pnnco-Torkiah  alliance,  U9;  the 
Bnltxn  brriegea  Qran,  which  aorrend'tn, 
150  :  the  de-ith  of  Fran-na  I.  hasten*  the 
enni:lMian  of  a  trrai)  between  Charlea  V  , 
King  Ferdinand,  and  the  tialtan  ;  war  is 
Asia,  160  1  tbe  flomra  ol  war  rekindled  in 
Hangary ;  the  Imperiatiata  anrpriaed  be- 
fore Siegedin  and  cat  in  pieeea,  152; 
TeroeeTar  taken,  and  alt  the  Baiiat  retuma 
under  Ottoman  domination,  152;  tbe 
Torkiah  fleet  join  the  French  fleet— the 
la<t  time,  until  the  present  oenturir,  that 
the  French  and  Tarks  fight  in  the  same 
ranks;  bat  the  alliance  between  the  two 
Powera  eeaae^  to  be  effrctive,  dirxn,  and 
oSensire,  153 ;  the  Bnltana  Hoialana, 
]£1 ;  rouider  of  Prinoe  Miistaph-i,  154; 
rerolt  and  murder  of  Prince  Bajaaet.  155  ; 
war  wilh  Hnngary  renewed,  157;  the 
antarpriH  against  &igeth  casta  the  Sollan 
fain  life;  his  death  eonceaied  for  three 
weeka,  158 ;  eh«nKter  of  Soljman  rAe 
Oreat,  1S8;  hit  Intlilvtioru,  160;  he 
bimaelF  cornmenoed  the  deotdenoa  of  faia 
Empire,  ISI. 

Solyman  IL  aalnted  aa  Padiaoba  in 
place  of  hia  brother  Mahomet  IV.,  after 
liTJng  daring  tortj-eix  jeaia  in  the  moat 
aheolute  aecluaioD,  240;  the  news  of  hi* 
elevation  strikes  him  witli  temtr ;  is 
dragned  almost  by  main  f oroe  to  ti>e  throne 
room  to  reeeire  the  homage  of  the  Ulema 
and  great  dignitaries ;  the  Jani-sariea 
demand  an  inereaaed  aec-suon -donative, 
which  being  reaiBted,  tbey  oooimit  the 
moat  sanguinary  atromties,  mordrr  tbe 
Orand  Vitier,  storm,  plonder,  and  bun 
the  poUosa  of  the  ministers,  250 ;  tbe 
standard  of  the  Prophet  is  raised  by  tbe 
Ulema,  and  the  people  risiog  against  the 
rebels,  the  revolt  is  suppressed  ;  the  ated 
Ismail  Pacha  is  entmsted  with  the  aeala 
and  tbe  oondnct  of  a  wai  which  threatens 
tbe  Ottoman  Empire  with  destnittinn ; 
Belgrade  taken,  and  a  great  part  ol  Bosni* 
ovrmm  by  the  Imperioliats,  2G0 ;  tbe 
oSsin  of  the  Empire  conducted  by  an 
inoapabia  Tisirr,  Hnstapha  of  Bodoato, 
the  Turks  experience  nothing  but  defeats ; 
the  Diran  reaoWe<l  to  confide  the  salvotioB 
of  the  Empire  to  Knpmli  Mnatapha,  251  ; 

251  S  ;  his  humanity  praaervea  the  Mrrrk 
to  the  Empire,  254;  to  his  saccessea  in 
Oreece  he  adls  other  victories,  hot  provea 
less  aueoessful  against  the  Venetians  in 
Dalmatia;  death  of  Stdyman  IL,  !G4. 
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BouUo,  Mioluwl,  Hoapodar  of  Hol- 
davu,  on  tlie  appeal  of  Y[«iUriti  to  join 
Hallu  m  its  ■tmgglft  for  liberty,  reaigns 
hiaaathoritjintotbehaDdfiof  tbeHetnria, 
and  enroll  himielf  undei:  tbe  banner  of 
iDdependoioe,  368  ;  on  tbe  Hnniaii  Con- 
sul pToteeting  agniiiBt  tbe  eatfirpiiie, 
Soatio  is  driTan  out  of  Juaj  bj  (he  Hol- 
davian  Bo:rarda,  3B8. 

BpaU,  tbe  word  originall;  denoted  the 
lowertctan  of  Timariot,  1U6. 

Ssafls  or  Boflii.  An  important  mo- 
lation,  at  once  political  and  religioos,  i> 
a>-compliBhed  in  the  Bast,  which  reavakeoi 
the  ■leepii'g  qnoml  of  the  Shiitea  and 
Snnnites,  and  raises  npon  the  mioa  of  tbe 
Tartar  and  TDikemaa  Empiree  tbe  new 
Penian  Empire  of  tbe  Stafii,  116. 

Stahrenbe^.  Coant  Endigerde,  mads 
commandant  of  Vienna,  makes  abcld  and 
active  defence  againet  the  Turks,  nntil 
tbe  garrison,  eibaiuted  by  fighting, 
Bickneas,  and  inceEsant  laboar,  is  bdo- 
conred  bj  the  Christian  anny  under 
John  Hohieski,  210;  Teceivea  the  Xing 
of  Poland  in  the  magniGcent  tent  of  tbe 
Orand  Viiier  and  greets  him  aa  a  deli- 
rarer,  2i2.' 

Btanlslaiu,  King  of  Poland,  arriTes 
at  B«nder  to  medisto  a  peace  between 
Oharles  ZII.  and  Angestos  of  Folajid, 
by  resigning  the  crawa,  S6i;  his  inten- 
tions frastntad  by  a  treaty  concladed 
between  tbs  Poite  and  Augnstas  II., 
264. 

Btaphano,  the  monk,  an  agent  of 
Catberine  II.  (Rnaaia),  by  meaoB  of 
the  religions  propaganda  prepires  tbe 
way  for  the  Russian  inTuion  in  Serria 
and  Croatia  ;  animated  by  hia  hiiauHuea, 
his  charity,  and  bis  iitnTolity,  the  Cfarii- 
tians  of  Albania,  Serria,  and  Mon- 
t«iiegra  rise  in  arma,  hut  the  insurrection 
is  stamped  ont  by   the  Janisaaries,  280. 

Stephen,  Prince  of  Serria,  obtains 
from  Rome  tlie  title  of  Sing,  at  vbich 
Kmorio,  King  of  Hungary,  takes  offence, 
and  drJTea  liim  out  of  Serria,  iS. 

Stephen  OuroEch  III.,rfl-eelah1iii)ies 
the  dynasty  of  Xemania,  which  takes 
freah  lui>tre  ander  him,  47. 

Stephen  Dotisahan,  bin  gloriona 
reign;  Teiy  nearly  replacing  the  Qccek 
bi  a  Serb  Em[jlre,  remJoring  abortive  the 
Ottoman  power  ;  the  extent  of  hia  do- 
miiioQs;  ia  crowned  at  Dskionp  "  Em- 
peror of  the  Bomans  and  of  theTriballi"; 
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Stephen  IV.  of  Moldavia,  by  bit 
Tielorios  and  talents,  enibelliabei  that 
counlry  with  its  noblett  pagea,  87;  defeats 
■Qccesairely  lie  Hungarians,  Poles  and 
Tartais;  refuiei  to  pay  Mahomet  II. 
tribute,  and  puts  an  arm;  of  100,000 
Tnrka  to  thorongh  rout  near  EacoTitta, 
bot  camea  hia  priaonen  to  be  empaled, 
97;  acqairea  like  Hnnyade  and  fieander- 
beg  the  renown  of  champion  of  Chris- 
tiaoitj,  and  is  called  by  tbe  Pope  "tbe 
AtblFta  of  Christ";  retreating  before  a 
formidable  army  led  by  Uahnmet  II.,  he 
drawa  it  into  a  forest  near  Robceni,  and 
thoroughly  defealB  it,  with  a  loaa  of  30,000 

SiilnlTnttTi  Pacha,  Tnrkiab  general, 
through  tbe  jealouaiea  ot  the  Goremment 
is  traosferred  from  Montensgro  to  Ron- 
melia  with  an  independent  command, 
which  produces  its  natural  reauit  in  want 
of  concert  and  failnre  of  reniprocal  SDt>- 
port,  «12;  dcfealfi  Oener^l  Qourko'a  force 
■t  Eski  Sogra  (Feb.  15,  1877),  drives 
back  the  Rnasiana  U>  tbe  monntains  and 
Bsatuls  their  fortified  poaitiona  in  the 
Shipka  Paaa  in  a  series  of  aangainary  oon- 
flicta.  to  which  the  war  bad  hitherto  for- 
niahed  no  parallel ;  in  these  be  loaes 
more  than  12,000  of  hia  best  men  by  daab- 
ing  them  againat  fortifications  that  pro- 
bably might  have  been  turned;  renews 
hie  aasanlta  on  Mont  St.  Nicbolaa,  only  to 
Baa  faia  troops  bnrled  back  witli  heavy 
losB,  m  :  is  driven  by  Qourko  over  the 
Detpoto  DHgh  and  down  to  Karola,  while 
the  panic  in  Conilantinople  ii  described 
aa  dsplorahle,  421. 

BuTltrofT,  Russian  general,  defeats 
Gaii  Hsaaan,  oommander  of  tbe  vanguard 
of  the  Turhiah  anny  at  Pocshani ;  the 
Qrand  Vizier,  deairona  of  avenging  that 
defeat,  attacks  tbe  Anatrian  army,  bnt 
tbe  Bodden  arrival  of  Snvarofi  upsets  that 
plan,  and  the  Tnrka  lose,  at  Rimoik, 
22,000  men,  sixty  gnni  and  "all  their 
sitge  artillery  and  mnaitiona,  317;  aasiatB 
at  the  capture  ot  Eiiia  Ifoia ;  but  hia 
grand  exploit  is  the  taking  of  Ismail  by 
assault,  not  without  (treat  loas,  but  his 
vialory  ia  iitaliied  by  the  horrible  butchery 
whiob  the  Ruaxians  committ«d,  318. 

ByiiB,  a  vast  number  of  Haronlte 
Chriatiana  maaaoored  by  the  Drmea  in, 
*00. 

Tall«7TUid,  Prince  (Bishop  of  Aotan), 
is  deairona,  since  the  defeat  of  Austria  by 
Pruire  thateonditions  abould  be  impoaed 
upon  the  Porte  wbiob  should  leave  ita 
grandeur,  but  by  making  of  it  a  Power 
■ntirely  slavish  and  orisntol,  by  laUnf 
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BWBj  ils  Q«rirsnii  proTineei  and  glring  it 
in  aichango  Wall^chia,  UaldaTu,  and 
Boinia,  making  of  it  an  eternal  eaemj  of 
Biiuia,  and  conaeqnentt;  s  mttnral  aJl; 
of  Fiance,  329. 

Thamas,  Shah  of  Persia,  after  Eehref 
CansHi  hia  consiD  Mir  Mahmond  to  l« 
atnuigled,  and  leuea  opaa  bia  power,  his 
riTkl  Tbamos  oiTen  to  the  Porte  (be  aoTe- 
reigiiil)'  of  the  proTiccea  it  had  occapied, 
;  thfl  Porta   Ireais      


ref.  in  the 


Cendant,  demanda  pea^e. 


Bccedea  to  Ihe  oonditioni  propoied  bv  I 
oompetitor,  and  i>  reoognlaed  m  legitimate 
aovereign  of  Iran  ;  spoedilfoveribmwn  b; 
Nadir,  lieatenant  of  Tbamaa,  and  tbs 
latter  having  re-eatered  lipaban,  Nadir 
inTBdea  the  Ottoman  frontiers.  The  Part« 
baring  reaamed  the  war  against  Persia, 
Tbamas  nodrrgoes  numerous  reTenes,  and 
iseonslnineu  tosnefor  peace,  26^  ;  Nadir 
protMta  loudly  against  the  concln'ian  of 
pen  e,  morcbeB  upon  Ispahan,  daposea 
Tbamas,  and  declare!  himself  Regent  of 
(be  kingdom,  and  suramoni  the  Torka  to 
restore  tha  territory  and  towns  whicb  the 
treaty  bad  joat  confeded  to  them,  270. 

Tekell,  Coant  Bmmerich,  an  uncom- 
proiniting  enemy  of  tha  Hodbo  of  Anatria, 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mslron- 
tent  Hungarian  leaders  ;  discontented  with 
the  Emperor  Leopold's  fanatical  persecu- 
tion of  Protestant iam,  enters  Upper  Hun- 
gary, defeata  the  Imperial  farces,  captures 
SBTervl  towns,  occupies  the  whole  district 
of  the  Carpatljian  Mountains,  and  compela 
tbeAuBtrian  generals  Wnimb  and  Leslie 
to  aocept  the  ttuco  be  offered  ;  in  apite  of 
the  Liberal  offers  made  him  by  the  Em- 
peror, he  enters  into  a  tresty  with  the 
Parte,  and  in  canjnnction  with  the  Turks 
effects  sererol  eonqnesls  ;  the  goteruor  of 
Bnda  has  onleis  <o  aid  Tekeli,  who 
a'samasthe  title  of  King,  s gH in st  Austria  ; 
adrisea  Kara  Mvstapha  not  to  beaiege 
Vienna,  238  ;  aided  by  the  VoiTode  of 
Walitkcbia  enters  Transylvania  and  des- 
troys a  corps  ol  the  QcrniBii  army,  and  in 
recompense  is  named  Prince  of  Tiansyl- 
vania,  254. 

Todlebeo.  Rurni'iD  general ;  the  Cmr's 
troops  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
fouibt  be'ore  Plevna  on  his  birthday, 
establinhes  a  conviction  that  direct  aeaaulta 
on  the  fortified  camp  Wfie  wholly  US' lees, 
and  the  famons  eagincer,  Todlebrn,  is  in- 
Yiled  to  nndertnke  the  reduction  of  PlaTne, 
who  at  once  brgina  regnlar  approaibes, 
while  preparsiicnB  are  madeforacomplete 
iDTestment,  418;  by  the  middle  of  No- 
Tembel  i(  is  completolj  inreated  ;  Osman 


Parha  is  compelled  to  retmt,  and  en  the 
10th  Deeemttor  Plerna  falls,  419. 

Togrul  Beg.  gTaodeon  of  Seljuk,  Emir 
a(  Turkestan,  defeati  the  Khalife  Hssiond 
St  Zendecaa,  which  decisive  action  shatters 
into  fragmenta  tho  eoloBsal  Empire  of  the 
Qbiinerides  and  ccmmence*  the  prosperity 
of  the  aeljukides,  who  are  slWDt  to  absorb 
the  other  tribes  and  dominate  all  tha 
Eaat  ;  enters  Kborassan  and  oTerthrawa 
the  chief  of  the  Booiidei,  oommander  ot 
the  Khalife 'a  army  ;  that  riciorj  operia  to 
Tngniltha  way  to  Bagdad,  which  heenten 
unopposed  and  oompela  the  Abaaaide  prince 
to  eonfer  upon  him  the  title  of  SaJtan  ; 
and  wreata  from  him  the  guirdianabip  of 
the  Boujidei  to  impose  his  own  ;  receires 
the  title  of  Bmir  al  Omars,  and  reigns 
from  Bnkhara  to  SjtU,  frdm  the  vineinily 
of  tba  Indus  to  the  bisck  Sea,  in  ttie  name 
of  the  monarcii  wbom  he  had  re  instated  ; 
at  bis  death  bequeaths  the  tv'  Brapire  he 
had  conquered  (o  his  nephew  Alp  Aialan, 

ToMoi,  ambassador  of  Peter  Iki  Great 
to  the  Porte,  bis  aitificea  in  corrnpliog 
tbe  ViiieiB  and  seenrint  partiiaus  in  the 
Stitas  of  the  Saltan  ;  his  tmiksaries,  tn- 
versing  secretly  MoIda>ia  and  Walltuhia, 
eicita  everywliero  the  people  to  retell  j 
the  Hospodsrs  of  those  provinces  are  sold 
to  Buaaia  ;  a  proclamation  of  the  Cur 
gnarantees  to  the  Motdo-Wallachians  the 
eiclusive  exereise  ol  tbe  Qreek  itligion 
and  enfranchisement  from  Turkish  domi- 
nation, 261 ;  on  the  Sultan,  Aohmet  III^ 
doohiring  war  sgaini't  the  Ciar,  he  im- 
prlBOns  Tolfloi  in  the  Seven  Towers,  261, 

Topal-Osman  PachB,  Turkish  gene- 
ral, having  come  to  the  enceoorof  Bagdad, 
besieged  by  the  Persian  pretender.  Nadir, 
(under  tha  title  of  Tbamas  Roulikhan),  a 
terrible  encounter  takes  pisce  npon  tha 
Tigris  at  Dooldjeilik,  end  Nadir,  wounded, 
la  hurried  oB  tbe  Geld  by  bia  rooted  army  ; 
Tog  al-Oamsn  snatches  a  freab  victory  near 
Leitam  ;  lastly,  is  in  tom  defeated,  and 
perishes  upon  the  Geld  of  battle  ;  hi* 
death  proves  a  public  mi^ortnos  for  tbe 
Turks,  who  ei|.erienee  a  continDODa  scriea 
of  rhecha,  and  tha  Ottoman  army  is  almoat 
annihilate  near  B-ghawerd,  270. 

ToTghud(called  by  Europeans Diagnt), 
tbe  Cursair,  sastains  the  re|int«tJon  of  the 
Ottoii:an  navy,  and  renders  himself  as 
formidtblfl  to  the  Christians  aa  bis  prede- 
cessor BarbaroMs,  lfi2  ;  his  fleet  joins 
that  of  the  Pieneh  under  Paolin— the  last 
lima  until  the  present  centnry  that  the 
French  and  Turks  irare  seen  fighting  in 
tbe  came  ranks,  1G2. 
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Tott,  Bumi  da,  an  Hnnguun  gentle- 

nian.  ■  refagee  in  Pisnw,  dapsUhrd  b; 
VUli'neDve  to  the  Tartiir  Khsn  to  incdte 
him  to  in.ade  the  Vknine  for  tbe  anforee. 
moat  of  the  tribute  paid  b^  the  Ruaaisiaa, 
2T1  ;  bU  diacauioa  Hiih  tbe  Qiaail  Vizier 
toucbing  a  diudiantageooa  peace  witb 
Anstri*,  271. 

Tott.  Baron  de,  un  of  tbe  above,  ao 
officer  of  Bngineen,  on  the  Teietwi 
eiperieuced  bj  tlie  Ottoauin  armj  in  the 
eimpiign  of  1769  a«ainit  Ruaia  D«  Tott 
itriiea  to  enligDten  ihe  Divan  oo  the 
CHIUM  thereof,  and  addtcsKB  Beveriil 
meiDoira  to  tbe  Saltan  vilh  that  view  i 
MuBtapha  III.  Heemi  ttupified  si  'bois 
Tevelationa  of  the  deplorable  conditioaol 
hia  irinamenti,  and  after  much  baiiitaiion 
dBiermlnea  to  inbmit  publicly  to  the  in - 
apoctioQ  of  De  T^'tl  atl  the  matfritl  of  tbs 
Ottoman  artillery  ;  the  astobisbment  of 
the  laltfr  on  enterinK  the  ST'Onal  at  Con- 
■tantinople — ail  aeemed  to  annoanee  the 
approaching  rain  of  tiiat  Empire.  296  ; 
haTing  offered  tbs  Divan  to  proceed  to  Ihe 
Dardanellee,  hia  Herricea  are  accepted ; 
all  tbs  Bbipirrigbtti  that  French  commerce 
bad  brought  to  CaDatautinople  are  am- 
ployed  in  tbe  conatmction  of  adiiitioial 
deftncea,  and  in  a  few  vteks  the  pasa  ige 
ia  rendered  incxpngnabte,  and  the  Kuosian 
fleet,  after  a  long  and  uaeleea  lingering  at 
Umnoa,  sails  from  the  Ueditemuiean, 
299  ;  tbe  French  imbiBBador,  Baint-Frleat 
aeronds  with  all  bie  infiuenee  the  freeh 
efiorta  made  by  De  Tott,  and  obtains  tbe 
eBtabliahment  of  a  cchool  of  gnonery  under 
that  yonng  for>igiier  ;  "  tne  terror  wus 
snoh,''  he  himself  relates,  "that  public 
prayers  vere  offered  up  for  tbe  ancceee  ol 
my  labonra,"  SOI. 

Tollman  Bey,  Sultan  of  tbe  Mame- 
Inkea,  eubdued  aiid  pat  to  dratli  at 
Cairo  by  command  of  Pclim  I.,  119. 

Treaty  between  Uohomet  IL  and 
Venice,  »S  ;  tbe  firat  between  the  Porte 
and  Aostria,  137  ;  with  Francis  I.,  HO; 
between  Soljman  I.,  Chailre  V.,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Auitiia,  I5U  ;  of  Carlawilt, 
267. 

Turban,  the  distinctive  eign  of  peoples 
and  castes.  Si, 

Turkey,  in  Bnrope,  Aeis,  and  Africa, 
description  of,  4C2. 

Turkish  goards,  growth  of  their 
power  and  nray  ;  their  rivalry  with  tbe 
Byriana,  21. 

VUnna,  treaty  of  (1726},  concluded 
between  Ruisia  and  AnaLria  against 
Turkey,  its  principal  condition — kept 
■ccret    down  to    the   preaent  time — by 


which  then  two  Powers  bonnd  themselvea 
in  perpetuity  to  unite  their  armies  againit 
the  Porte,  and  not  make  a  aeparate  peace, 
SS8. 

TUleneuve,  Marqnis  de,  French  am- 
bassador, a  minister  full  of  talent  and 
activity,  explaina  to  tbe  Qrand  Viiier 
tbe  sitoation  of  Knrape  and  the  neces- 
sity far  the  Forte  to  return  to  the  policy 
of  Cbarlea  XII.  ;  whereupon  tbe  Viiier 
addresses  a  proteatation  to  tbe  two  Im- 
perial Courts  againat  the  entrance  of  the 
Knaaians  into  Poland,  and  demands  with 
threate  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
CouBtantinople  ;  dcspatckea  the  baron  de 
Tott  to  the  TartjLT  Khan,  who  incites  him 
to  invade  the  Ukraine  to  enforce  tribute 
from  Ibe  Ruteians,  271  ;  ie  ordered  by 
Cardinal  Fleury  to  incite  the  Turks  (o 
enlor  Hangary,  27Z ;  is  next  direoled 
to  use  every  exertion  to  proeare  peace 
for  the  Turlie,  to  prevent  the  Rusaiani 
obtaining  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  27(1 ;  Satberine  ]!.,  accepts  through 
him  tbe  mediation  of  France  fu'  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  tbe  Porte 
and  Busaia,  271  ;  stipnlatiana  of  the 
Treaty  of  Belgrade,  27fi  ;  (be  Knaaian 
ambooador  strives  to  break  the  treaty 
existing  between  Prance  and  Sweden  by 
corrupting  the  French  amboasodor,  but 
the  darina'a  preeents  effect  no  change  in 
VillenenTe's  policy,  and  the  treaty  is 
maintained  ;  he  profits  hj  the  all-power- 
fnl  influence  he  enjoys  with  tbe  Divan 
to  demand  the  renewal  of  the  capitola- 
tions,  which  Sultan  Mahmond  haetena 
to  satiafy,  and  they  become  a  fonnal 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce,  27E  ; 
Villenenve  resigns  the  Constantinople 
embassy,  and  is  ancceeded  bj  the  Mar- 
qoia  of  CaHlellone,  277. 

Voulkan,  raiaea  Servia  and  Bosnia.  48. 

War  in  Egypt,  1882,  431  to  451. 

WelUnglon,  Duke  of,  sent  by  Bng- 
land  to  St.  Petersliarg  with  a  view  to  the 
>f  tho  Ureak  question, 
tigning  a  protocol,  stii^olatlng 


succeeds  i 
that  the 


bould  u 


cile  the  Greeka  wilh-the 
,  ind  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  of 
which  the  Archipelago  was  ibe  theatre ; 
Greece  to  remain  ■  dependence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  pay  sn  annual 
tribnte ;  tbe  Cabincta  of  Faria,  Berlin 
and  Vienna  ah  aw  tbcmaolves  at  first 
offended  at  tbe  secrecy  kept  towards  them, 
but  end  by  signing  i^  369. 

Wlad  or  Bladun.  called  by  hie  lub- 
jecta  The  l>enl  (Drakol),  by  the  Hon- 
gariniu  lAe  SxtttUiMtr,  Md  by  tbe  Toika 
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t~t  EaipaUr,  OTerthroin  toA  pnts  to 
death  l)aa,  bu  kinamui,  Hoapodu-  of 
Wallacbik ;  defeati  the  Turkish  troopa 
Bei:t  RgaiBBt  him,  and  prsserrw  his 
thnina  oo  craidiliDn  of  paying  tribnte, 
and  iDpplTing  forcn  to  the  Bolt&D,  71  ; 
)i>iius)»Dd  of  Qeroian  and  Italian  ad- 
veatDreta  leagued  with  the  Hanguiaaa 
in  a  enuade  to  diiva  the  Turki  into 
Aaia,  who  ara  deCeated  by  AmuraLh  II. 
at  Varpa,  7S ;  Wlad'a  atroddea  and 
nnmber  of  hia  vicUm  ;  Mahomet  II. 
nakea  prepurationB  to  atUck  him,  to 
bring  Wallacbia  nndsr  Ottoman  domina- 
tioD  ;  aignt  treaties  altnort  eimultanenaal}' 
with  the  Sultiui  and  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, bipding  himMlf  with  the  Uiter  to 
attaok  the  Turki  ;  Mahomet,  with  the 
Tiew  to  gel  rid  of  bia  enemy  by  sunning, 
Bends  Haniea  Facha  to  draw  Mm  into  a 
confereni^  ;  divining  their  object,  Wlad 
eiiipalea  the  envoy  with  all  bia  auite, 
enten  Bulgaria,  deatroying  and  niaaaaering 
all  along  his  route,  and  canTiug  away 
2S,  000  captiTea ;  o'ber  amhassadon  being 
aent  Ic  him,  an  their  nfnaal  to  lake  off 
their  tarbana,  he  causee  them  to  be  nailed 
to  their  beada ;  exaaporated  at  this.  Ma- 
hornet  puisnes  him  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army:  devastating  all  before  him,  Wlad 
Berpriaea  the  Ottoman  camp,  very  nearly 
takrng  or  slaying  the  Snltan,  B] ;  tbe  latter, 
on  reaching  the  plain  of  Pnelitu,  near 
.  Bnchareat,  atands  honor-stricken  at  the 
sight  of  ,20,000  Tnrka  and  Bulgariaoa  em- 
paled ;  at  length,  after  desolating  the 
eoantiy  donng  eeveral  mostha,  tbe  fero- 
doDS  Wlad  ffeea  into  Hnngaiy,  where 
Matthias  Carrinoe  flings  bim  into  prison, 
and  tbe  Bnlton  establiahea  his  brother 
Badnl  in  his  stead  ;  Wallacbia  ia  defini- 
tirelj  reunited  to  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
WIimI  reappears,  terrifiea  the  country  by 
hh  croelliaa.  and  comaa  to  his  end  by 
wauaiiivion,  92. 

Yam&kB,  revolt  of  the  {ramala- 
tabitUl,  or  batteiy  assistants),  through 
the  intrigues  of  Mustapha  Facha,  the 
Cumacan,  opposed  to  the  reforms  intro- 
duced into  Uie  Empire  by  Saltan  Selim  in 
the  dreaa  and  naagea  of  die  amy  ;  at  the 
sight  of  the  new  nniforniB  the  Tamaks 
murmur,  and  from  mnrmuia  soon  paaa  to 
revolt,  340  ;  tbej  sleet  a  chief  with  the 
power  of  life  or  death,  one  Cabakcby 
Ogtoo,  and  are  joined  by  600  JanissarieB 
and  200  aailon,  who  encamp  upon  the 
Atmeidan,  where  Oglou  reads  a  list  of 
proecriptiocs   upon  which  figure,  in  the 


fint  line,  the  eoQUBellon  and  minlsten  of 

t^  Sultan,  seveat<«n  of  wheae  beads  aoon 
appear  in  a  row  before  the  tribnoa]  of  the 
ehief  of  tbe  revolt,  811 ;  with  tbe  aanc- 
tiou  of  the  hjpooritJcal  Hnfti,  aelim  III, 
is  deposed,  and  is  snceeeded  by  Hiutapba 
IV-,  312 

TpHUantl,  Alexander,  aide-de-camp  at 
the  Smperor  of  Roaaia,  at  the  head  of  the 
HetsrlH,  to  which  be  bad  devotsd  tiie 
whole  of  his  fortune  in  tbe  work  of  Bnek. 
emancipation  ;  at  tbe  outburst  of  the  in- 
aairection  in  the  North,  he  repaira  to 
Jaasy,  where  he  anmmona  the  Hellenes  jn 
a  spirited  proclamation.  Sfi7  ;  leading  ta 
Michael  Snutio,  Hospodar  of  Moldavia, 
the  direction  of  the  movement,  he  passea 
inlD  Wallacbia,  and  there  forma  tha 
Sacred  Batlalion;  shortly  after  the  pro- 
test of  the  Eoaaiin  Conanl  at  Bnohareat 
against  the  enterprise,  an  nkaae  of  the 
Cor  deprivet  Ypailanti  of  bis  rank,  35S  ; 
finding  himaalf  abandoned  by  Kasaia  he 
loaei  oourage  and  retiree  near  Kimnik  ;  ia 
att  icked  by  tbe  Tnrka  and  defeated,  when 
the  Saertd  BaUaliim,  1,200  strong,  fall- 
ing to  a  man,  tbe  remainder  of  the  Ingnr- 
genla  flee,  and  Ypeilanti  eeeka  refuge  npoa 
Anatrian  lerritoiy.  and  ia  abut  np  in  the 
citadel  of  Mnnkoca,  359. 

YouBOUf  Paoha,  Governor  of  Tana, 
whilat  that  place  is  bedeged  by  the  Ena- 
plana,  animated  by  the  pretence  of  the 
Bmperor,  though  revictualled  and  eua- 
oonred  by  the  Qrand  Tiiier  with  a  oorpa 
of  30,000  men,  ia  aoirendered  by  Tonaoaf, 
or,  mora  ccrrectly  speaking,  sold  to  tha 
enemy ;  .  the  traitor  is  condemned  to 
death,  but  Tie  retires  to  Eassia  to  livs  in 
opulence,  373- 

Zapoly,John,  Toivode  of  Transylvania, 
bis  preteudona  to  the  throne  of  Hongary  ; 
is  opposed  by  Peidinaod  of  Auatria,  130  ; 
the  two  rivala  encoDn'er  at  Tokay,  wbero 
Zapoly  ia  conquered ;  gains  cvsr  the 
Virier  Ibrahim  to  his  interests,  asd  Soly- 
man  tkt  (7r«il  enters  intoatrea^of  al- 
liance with  him,  ISO.  , 

ZlmlsosB,  Jciin  Emperor  of  Byaantinm, 
snbdnea  the  Bulgarians  and  converts  them 
to  Chriatianity,  17. 

Zlnghla  Khan,  uuit«s  ell  the  Uongo- 
lian  bordea  under  hia  authority  and  re- 
solves to  lead  them  to  the  conqaeat  of  the 
world;  having  anbdned  Tartaiy  the  north 
of  China  and  India,  directs  hia  march  to- 
wards the  west  and  overthrows  the  Earis- 
mian  Empire,  ?7. 
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